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PREFACE  TO  THE  LONDON  EDITION. 


PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION 

OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 


Entered,  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1843,  by 

LEA   AND   BLANCHARD, 

in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  in  and  for  the 

Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 


Wm.  Frear. 


Piint^l  ly  T.  K   i  f .  J    Co'.lms. 


The  First  Edition  of  The  Horse,  which  was  completed  in 
the  year  1831,  has  since  had  a  large  and  continued  sale:  and 
in  acknowledging  the  valuable  communications  which  have 
been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  work,  it  is  satisfactor> 
to  the  Committee  to  be  able  to  state,  that  no  grave  errors  in  it 
have  been  pointed  out. 

Vetermary  science  has,  however,  made  great  progress  in  the 
last  twelve  years;  the  Structure  of  the  Horse,  the  Injuries  and 
Diseases  to  which  he  is  subject,  and  the  Treatment  of  these 
have  been  investigated,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  with  much 
diligence  and  success,  both  at  Colleges  and  in  Societies  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  Veterinary  knowledge,  and  by  practition- 
ers whose  education  and  experience  render  their  observations 
worthy  of  great  respect. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Society  intrusted  to  the  Author 
the  preparation  of  a  New  Edition  of  this  Treatise;  and  he  has 
subjected  it  to  so  complete  a  revision,  as  to  render  it  in  many 
respects  a  new  work.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  the 
chapters  relating  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 
THOMAS  COATES,  Sec. 

42  Bedford  Square,  Londok, 
Ut  March  1843. 
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PREFACE, 

BY   THE  AMERICAN   EDITOR. 

In  undertaking,  at  the  instance  of  the  American  publishers,  to  prepare 
a  new  edition  of  the  last  London  copy  of  the  worli  here  presented,  on 
he  Horse  ;  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  adapt  it  more  exactly  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  own  country ;  and  by  omitting  some  portions  of 
the  original,  not  immediately  illustrative  of  the  principal  subject,  to 
reduce  the  volume,  without  impairing  its  value  for  practical  uses. 

Few  things  have  occurred,  serving  better  at  once  to  characterize  and 
accelerate  tlie  march  of  intellect  and  benevolence  which  distinguishes 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  than  the  well-known  formation,  in  England, 
of  a  "  Society  for  the  diffusiojj  of  Useful  Knowledge  ;"  composed, 
as  it  is,  of  men  of  the  highest  repute  in  the  various  departments  of  learn- 
ing and  industry ;  headed  by  Lord  Brougham. 

Their  proceedings,  as  far  as  published,  all  show  them  to  be  animated 
by  a  generous  desire  to  collect,  simplify,  and  publish  in  the  cheapest 
form,  the  latest  and  most  authentic  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
science,  and  in  arts  promotive  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race.  Under  their  auspices,  several  series  of  publications  have 
appeared,  one  of  which  is  denominated  the  "  Farmer's  Series."  Ot 
this  class,  the  first  is  the  book  on  the  Horse.  That  the  Horse  should 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  domestic  animals,  having  in 
view  a  treatise  on  the  breeds,  properties  and  uses  of  each,  is  a  distinc- 
tion to  which  he  is  justly  entitled,  in  reference  as  well  to  the  beautiful 
symmetry  of  his  form,  and  his  extraordinary  physical  powers,  as  to  his 
admirable  docility  of  temper,  and  high  moral  qualities,  fitting  him 
eminently  for  the  various  purposes  of  pleasure  and  of  business. 

In  the  work  to  which  we  are  now  introducing  the  reader,  pruned,  as 
it  has  been,  of  some  preliminary  chapters,  he  will  find  little  to  amuse 
him,  of  a  character  merely  curious  and  speculative ;  the  mysteries  of 
charlatanry,  and  the  nostrums  of  empiricism,  have  been  carefully 
excluded ;  and  where  terms  of  anatomicat  and  medical  science  have 
been  necessarily  employed,  they  are  explained,  and  applied  with  a  degree 
of  plainness  and  precision,  which  bring  them  within  the  ready  compre 
hension  oi  every  reader 


vn 


PREFACE. 

The  task  of  preparation  to  render  the  present  edition  more  useful  for 
American  readers,  has  consisted  chiefly  in  what  will  be  found  prefixed 
\o  it,  on  the  various  stages  which  have  marked  and  acts  which  have 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  English  stock  of  horses;  some  of 
the  best  of  which,  as  is  more  particularly  shown,  have  been  imported 
into  the  United  States,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  last  century  or  more— 
as  also,  and  more  particularly,  of  what  is  said  of  the  Americam  Trot- 
ting Horse.    To  these  have  been  added,  a  dissertation  on  the  natural 
history  and  uses  of  the  Ass  and  the  Mule;  the  last  named  animal 
being  deeemed  worthy  of  especial  notice,  on  account  of  its  utility 
and  economy,  in  American  agriculture ;  and  the  yet  greater  extent  to 
which  it  is  believed  it  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in  this,  as  it 
is  known  to  be  in  some  other  countries. 

But  without  presuming  to  recommend  the  work  on  account  of  any 
observations  of  his  own,  the  American  Editor,  who  has  himself  written 
volumes  to  illustrate  and  defend  the  interests  of  American  husbandry,  does 
venture,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  to  pronounce  the  work  itself  to  be 
one  which  every  gentleman  may  read  with  certainty  of  instruction- 
leaving,  as  it  does,  in  truth,  nothing  untold,  which  need  be  known  of  the 
Horse?  in  his  minutest  anatomy,  with  full  directions  as  to  breeding  and 
breaking,  food  and  exercise ;  as,  also,  plain  descriptions  of  his  various 
diseases,  and  their  most  simple  and  certain  cures.     Such  a  work  ought 
to  be  in  the  possession,  for  convenient  reference,  of  every  owner  of 
horses,  whether  for  the  coach,  the  saddle,  the  cart,  or  the  plough.    The 
great  value  attached  to  this  work,  and  its  entire  success  in  England, 
may  be  understood,  when  we  state  that  the  new  edition  just  published 
in  London,  and  from  which  the  present  is  reprinted,  has  been  nearly 
rewritten  by  the  author,  and  improved  by  the  insertion  of  many  new 

cuts,  prepared  for  it  by  a  distinguished  artist. 

J.  o.  o. 


WMhington,  May.  1843. 
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THE  HORSE, 

IN   ENGLAND   AND   AMERICA-AS  HE   HAS 
BEEN,  AND   AS  HE   IS. 


Or  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  which,  as  we  arc  tc'.d,  the  Lord  formed  out  of  the 
ear^h  and  broucrl  t  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them,  none  has  mor« 
Tnltedle  Xin  of  the  historian  and  the  philosopher-none  has  figured  more  m 

^i'iTwXS  SomeSfca'tiotand  the  knowledge  of  their  admirable  capacities 
t^mSer  to  our  comforts  and  pleasures,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  sen  iment  has 
Wn  commin  to  alUood  men,  ti  treat  the  horse  and  the  dog  ^^Mhe.pec^^\  kmdness 
and^to  cTn  "h  them  Carefully,  even  when  the  infirmities  of  age  and  long  service  have 
rendered  them  useiess^^  have  been  written  on  the  7/or«.,  whether  more  or  les8 

auSient^c  as  to  hfs  original  countr;-,  his  natural  history  the  tune  of  his  subjuga  ion 
authentic,  as  ^^  "'^    ^    .  -^    purposes  for  which  he  has  been  employed,— 

l\etheTL  the  homely  gea^  of  field-la'boEr,  or  in  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  the  tour- 
whether  inttienomeiy^  points  of  his  history  and  his  uses,  we  might 

history  of  the  ^"«'"*  ^Trious  sv^te  1  ol  Sin",  the  stock  of  the  mother  country. 

t'™n;:JfofTehs.ce„t,,tyaH,hde^ee.^^^^^ 

,-,,  when  «;  ■™I;;"Y,'' *;' jS\,^k,t  UAeTeconomioal  and  thrifty  in  our  a?ricul- 

r  S,:? trrSSl-.o'J  fr^l'  .h:  ^i:^  in.  Ji^e,  !,.c.  .^  U^,  circul,. 
''°R-o„o"onW*rnrr»hrcfr,*"cLlr;r„-t  .he  re*r  con^™  mo^,  frenuen. 

horse  market,  «™.  ^J^'^^  *"/" f  "'tnttrestin.r  in  the  history  of  this  noble  beast. 
S:„l^S;;:rrr,\lS:^Vrvrdir;rcdfossi,remai„s'lf*ohor.inatao.. 
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every  part  of  the  world,  -  from  the  tropical  plains  of  India  to  the  frozen  regions  of 
llberia-from  the  northern  extremities  of  the  new  world  to  the  southern  point  of 
aZLo'^  "     Put  imonpst  the  Hebrews,  horses  were  rare  previous  to  the    iajs  ot 
sXmon,  who  haHo^a  broVht  out  of  Egypt  after  his  ---g« -i^V'^f  "'tint 
.f  Pharoah   and  so  rapidly  did  he  multiply  them  by  purchase  and  by  breeding,  that 
hose  St 'for  hb  oXuL  required,  aL  it  is  written,  "four  thousand  stab  e^s  and 
foru  t^iousani  stalls."     Hence,^when  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  beautiful  Queen 
ofJh.lvrSrncrin' with  her  "camels  bearing  spices,"  and  "very  much  go  d  and 
p  ect  i^^'stones,""it  was  doubtless  in  the  conremplation  of  his  magmhcent  stud  of 
horseTand  cLriots,  kept  for  the  amusement  of  his  wives  and  concubines,  as  well  as 
^hTs  other  vaScsplaJs  of  power  and  magnificence,  that  her  majesty  exclaimed,  m 
he  fullm^ss  of  her  admiration,-"  Howbeit  I^  believed  not  the  words  until  1  came, 
and  mine  eyes  had  seen  it,  and  behold  the  halt  was  not  told  me  . 

Tl^^Jknt  monarch  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  \-S-,--«P°^y  l*^^- ^^^^j  *^;//, 
with  K<rypt.  for  which  he  was  probably  indebted  to  his  having  an  ^fryp  lan  Prmcesg 
7or  one'cJf  his  wives.  His  merchants  supplied  horses  in  great  numbers  o  the  "m^ 
Kings  of  Northern  Phoenicia.  The  fixed  price  was  one  hundred  «-)'^  f  >  ^f^*;^^  ^^^ 
one  horse,  and  six  hundred  shekels  for  a  set  ot  chariot  horses.  Ihus  early  ^^  as  in 
roIr^Hs  it  seems,  the  gentleman-like  iashion  to  drive  f'---"'-"^' j^ttdTie 
down  to  the  (rood  old  days  when  in  our  Republican  country  the  la>  Iocs,  and  the 
Kid."  lys,  a'.d  the  Lloyds,  and  Hamptons  still  figured  and  Uourishcd  on  the  race-courses 

'''£Tf£:^tin£"Sntime,"somethingremarkablyluxuri^ 
livn^aX^^^upageattheancientmetropolisofMaryland  maybe gat^i^^^^^^ 
ow"na  remarks  in  "  New  Travels  thuou oh  America,"  in  the  year  1.81,  ^y  the  Abbe 
^6,""  clmplain  to  the  French  army.-"  Their  furniture  here  is  constructed  ol  the 
mos    ^os  ly  k  ml  of  wood,  and  the  niost  valuable  marble,  enriched  by  tjie  elegan 
r>?ces  of  the  artist's  hand.     Their  riding  machines  are  light  and  handsome,  and 
dn  vrbv  tlie^X/  coursers,  managed  by  slaves  richly  dressed.     This  opulence  was 
pSt  cu&y  oWable  at  .innapolFs.     Female  luxury  here  exceeds  what  is  known  in 
fhc  provinces  of  France-a  French  hair-dresser  is  a  manot  importance  among  them  , 
a  cenaTn  dame  here  hires  one  of  that  c<aft  at  a  thousand  crowns  a  year  salary 

Betre  the  days  of  Solomon,  their  honours,  the  Judges  and  Princes  of  Israel,  :sed 
genera  y  to  ride  on  Jlssts  and  Mules ;  no  less  patient  and  faithful  servants  of  man  tuan 
fhe  horse  ;  and  to  whom  the  editor  will  endeavour  to  render  justice,  m  the  cour.e  of 
tlii<?  introduction  to  the  English  work. 

It  b  not  be  it  said,  with  all  our  partiality  for  the  Horse,  that  he  possesses  any  ont 
phys  cal  o  moral  trait,  in  higher  excellence  than  some  other  animals  In  sagacity  he 
fiiUs  short  of  the  ponderous  and  drowsy  Elephant;  m  muscular  development  and 
gra^e  of  limb,  he  sirpas^^«  not  the  Stag;  in  ardour  and  constancy  of  devot.oiu  he  can 
fcSceW  r'aid  to  eTnal  his  friendly  companion  and  rival  for  his  master's  alhctions 
the  Sful  Dot  ;  and  his  courage  tails  him  at  siaht  of  a  "  Lion  in  the  wajv  -u  n  e 
^the  h  mbler';,ualities  of  patience  and  availability  to  the  ver>;  last,  even  to  he  hair 
Lnd  the  hlf  that  unambitious  drudge,  the  Ox,  may  well  assert  his  pretensions  to  com- 
parison,  if  n^t  to  superiority.  It  is  the  admirable  comhinaUun  of  the  seyeml  .,uaU  le, 
which  t^ken  sin-ll,  serve  to  confer  distinction  on  other  quadrupeds,  that  united  in 
Mm  fits  the  horse  for  employments  so  various  ;  giving  hun  pre-eminence  alike  in  ne 
wTaon  or  the  plouT^  coach  and  the  battle-field.     W  h.le  on  the  one  hand,  ^^.th  a 

fliXt  of  speed,  conipared  in  Scriptr.re  to  "  the  swiftness  of  the  Eagle,"  he  submits  his 
S,  cloXd  In  thunder,  to  be  reltraine,!  by  a  silken  rein  in  the  hamls  of  a  Hi  N  erne, 
his  couraw  in  war  is  thus  eloquently  described  by  Job.     ^\e  give  >*hat  is  cstr  emdt 
the  nertr^nslaTion  of  a  passage  oftei  quoted,  no  less  for  its  appos.teness  th.ii  tcr  if 

sublimity. 

"  Hnst  thou  pvpn  mettle  to  the  horse  t 
And  rloibcd  his  nerk  wi'h  ire  ? 

Dost  thou  command  him  to  sprinp  hke  a  grasshopper  » 
The  Errandctir  of  his  neiching  is  terror  : 
With  his  feet  he  beats  the  ground, 
Rejoicing  in  his  strensth: 
And  goe»  forth  to  meet  the  embattled  to«. 
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The  fearful  sight  he  scorns,  and  trembles  not, 

Kor  from  the  sword  doth  he  draw  back. 

Above  him  rattle  the  quiver,  the  glittering  ppear,  and  arrow, 

Under  him  trembles  the  earth  ;  yet  he  hardly  touches  it. 

He  doubts  if  it  be  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  he  hears, 

But  when  it  becomes  more  distinct,  then  he  exults. 

And  from  afar,  pants  lor  the  battle. 

The  word  of  command,  and  the  war-cry." 

And  then  as  to  his  gallantry  ;  where,  in  all  nature,  does  she  exhibit  such  a  magnifi- 
cent display  of  that  conservative  passion,  by  which  alone  the  Great  Jehovah  has 
secured  the  perpetuity  of  all  his  creatures,  as  in  the  hi^h-formed,  pampered  stallion, 
under  the  impulse  of  amatory  anticipations  ! — affording  in  this  resistless  necessity  of 
animal  orsranization,  proof  that  should  dispel,  even  in  a  land  of  Atheists,  all  doubt  of 
an  overruling  design  or  Providence, 

"  Whose  work  is  without  labour  ;  whose  designs  . 

No  flaw  deforms,  no  difficulty  thwarts  ; 
And  whose  beneficence  no  charge  exhausts." 

It  may  he  the  force  of  early  association,  but  we  apjjrehend  it  is  almost  indispensable 
to  have  been  born  and  "raised  in  the  country"  to  estimate  fully  the  attachment  which 
can  there  alone  orow  up  in  all  its  power,  between  a  nan  and  his  horse  !  What  con- 
queror, "  from  Mlicedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede,"  so  proud  as  the  boy  and  his  horse 
'  button"  or  "  Bright-Eye,"  that  can  heat  all  competitors  in  a  quarter-nice  !  Alex- 
ander was  a  fool,  and  Bucephalus  a  garron,  compared  to  these  two  great  characters,  in 
playtime  at  a  country  school.     "  JIaud  experientia  hquor.'"'* 

To  the  valetudinarian,  how  delightful  to  escape  from  his  sick  room,  and  once  more 
thrf)W  himself  in  nis  saddle,  to  ride  abroad  and  snufif  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning ;  or 
no  less  to  one  in  the  manly  vigour  of  health,  to  mount  his  sure-footed,  high-mettlcJ 
Btced,  and  go  hounding,  at  three-quarter  speed, 

"  Over  the  hills  and  far  away," 
under  the  reckless  excitement  of  the  chase,  or  sometimes  even  solitary  and  alone,  ye* 
most  anreeably  exhilarated  by  that  cheerful  turn  of  thought  educed  by  rapid  horseback 
motion!  in  the  bracing  air  of  the  country !  He,  at  least,  must  have  felt  these  sensa- 
tions, who  described  them  so  happily  and  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  in  the  old  Ameri- 
can Turf  Register  and  Sporting  Magazine;  a  work  since  much  improved,  and  now 
conducted  wiUi  rare  taste  and  elegance  by  W.  T.  Porter,  of  New  York. 

In  stronfT  fear  of  reproach  for  departing  from  the  strict  line  of  utiliti/  laid  down  for 
our  observance,  we  cannot  forbear  to  appropriate  space  enough  here  to  multiply  copies 
of  this  beautiful  tribute 

"TO    MY   HORSE." 

With  a  glancing  eye  and  curving  mane. 
He  neiglis  and  champs  on  the  bridle-rein  ; 
One  spring,  and  his  sadiiled  back  I  press. 
And  ours  is  a  common  happiness  ! 
'Tis  the  rapture  of  motion  !  a  hurrying  cloud 
Wlum  the  l(josp:Kd  winds  are  breathing  loud: — 
A  shaft  from  the  painted  Indian's  bow — 
A  bird — in  the  pride  of  speed  we  go. 

Dark  thouchts  that  haunt  me.  where  arc  ye  now  t 
Wiiilc  the  cleft  air  gratefully  cools  my  brow. 
And  the  dizzy  earth  seems  reeUne  by. 
And  nought  is  at  rest,  but  the  archinc  sky : 
Ami  the  tramp  of  my  steed,  so  swift  and  strong. 
Is  dearer  than  fame  and  sweeter  than  song  ? 

There  is  life  in  the  breeze  as  we  hasten  on  ; 
With  eacli  bound  some  care  of  earth  bus  gone. 
And  ihc  laniruid  pulse  begins  to  play, 
And  The  night  of  my  soul  is  turned  to  day  , 
A  richer  verdure  the  earth  o'er^^preads, 
Sparkles  the  streamlet  more  bri^jhi  in  the  maads. 
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And  its  voice  to  the  flowers  that  bend  above. 

Is  soft  as  the  whisper  of  early  love  ; 

With  fragrance  sjjriiig  flowers  have  burdened  the  ur, 

And  the  blue-bird  and  robin  are  twitteritig  clear. 

Lovely  tokens  of  gladness,  I  marked  ye  not, 

When  last  I  roamed  o'er  this  self-same  spot. 

Ah  !  then  the  deep  shadows  of  sorrow's  mien 

Fdl,  like  a  blight,  on  the  happy  scene  ; 

And  nature,  with  all  her  love  and  grace, 

In  the  depths  of  the  spirit  could  find  no  place.  ■ 

So  the  vexed  breast  of  the  mountain  lake, 
When  wind  and  rain  mad  revelry  make, 
Turbid  and  gloomy,  and  wildly  tost, 
Retains  no  trace  of  the  beauty  lost. 
But  when  throuf'h  the  moist  air,  bright  and  warm, 
•  The  sun  looks  down  with  his  golden  charm. 

And  clouds  have  fled,  and  the  wind  is  lull. 
Oh  !  then  the  changed  lake,  how  beautiful ! 

The  glistening  trees,  in  their  shady  ranks. 

And  the  ewe  with  its  lamb,  along  the  banks, 

And  the  kmgfisher  perched  on  the  wiiher'd  bough, 

And  the  pure  blue  heaven,  all  pictured  below  !  ' 

Bound  proudly  my  steed,  nor  bound  proudly  in  vain. 

Since  thy  master  is  now  himself  again. 

And  thme  be  the  praise  when  the  leech's*  power 

Is  idle,  to  conquer  the  darkened  hour 

By  the  might  of  the  sounding  hoof,  to  win 

Beauty  without  and  joy  withm; 

Beauty  else  to  my  eyes  unseen, 

And  joy,  that  then  had  a  stranger  been. 

We  return  without  further  preliminary  to  trace  the  pro^essive  improvements  which 
have  ended  in  giving  us  the  horse  of  all  v^ork  of  the  present  day,  and  as  now  employed 
for  ordinary  uses.  These  uses  require  hardiness  and  strength  for  economical  and 
lahorious  drudgery,  and  activity  and  speed  for  light  harness  and  the  saddle ;  while 
for  every  purpose  it  is  essential  that  he  should  have  good  tvind.  The  work  itself,  to 
which  these  remarks  are  biit  introductory,  it  will  be  remembered  treats  more  par- 
ticularly and  fully,  and  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  learned  about  the  anatomy  and 
diseases  of  the  Horse.  How  the  qualities  designated  above  have  been  gradually  estab- 
lished and  preserved  from  deterioration,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  ascertain  and 
relate  without  going  back  as  we  propose  to  trace  the  outline  at  least  of  the  history  of 
the  English  Horse,  from  which  ours  are  descended  —  and  here,  before  proceeding 
further,  it  is  deemed  proper  the  better  to  indicate  its  importance  to  every  practical 
husbandman,  that  we  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  horse,  in  his  domesticated 
condition,  where  his  propagation  is  conducted  arbitrarily  and  without  nile — where  the 
male  and  female  are  brought  together  capriciously,  and  without  care  or  judgment  as 
to  the  qualities  of  each,  constant  and  wide-spread  deterioration  must  be  the  comequence. 
On  this  point,  upon  which  we  insist  as  of  the  highest  consideration,  we  shall  dwell 
again,  to  show  why  it  is  that  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  will  preserve  a  higher 
standard  than  when  unskilfully  and  carelessly  bred  in  a  state  of  domesti- 
ration.  In  the  meantime,  in  sketching  the  history  of  the  English  horse,  it  is  not 
deemed  essential  to  go  back  anterior  to  the  Invasion  of  England  by  Julius  Casar. 
Even  at  that  period  it  is  clear  that  there  existed  in  that  island  a  good  substratum  To: 
ftrming  a  superior  race,  for  that  observant  and  accomplished  warrior  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  horses  he  found  there.  So  well  was  he  convinced  of  their  excel- 
lence, that  he  took  back  with  him  many  of  them  to  Rome,  where  English  horses  soon 
grew  into  great  demand ;  and  thus  early  was  an  inducement  offered  to  the  hardy  and 
enterprising  Briton,  which  since  then  has  suffered  no  abatement,  to  pay  strict  atten- 
tion to  this  important  source  of  agricultural  wealth. 

•  Leech,  in  old  poetic  dialect,  means  physician. 
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Hugh  Capet,  king  of  France,  in  the  ninth  century,  proposing  to  himself  by  intei- 
marriage  with  Etheldista,  to  infuse  more  vivacity  into  the  breed  of  these  semi-barba- 
rous islanders,  sent  over  to  her  brother  Prince  Athelstan,  a  supply  of  German  "  running 
horses,"  as  they  were  called,  this  being  the  first  mention  of  the  race-horse  in  English 
annals.     It  is  to  be  supposed  that  in  all  cases  of  male  horses  thus  spoken  of,  "  eritire" 
horses  are  to  be  understood;  for  then  it  was  not  common,  as  it  is  now,  to  violate 
wantonly  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  says,  "  a  beast  that  is  crushed,  bruised,  evulsed,  oi 
excised,  (these  being  the  four  modes  of  castration,)  you  shall  not  bring  unto  Jehovah, 
nor  shall  you  make  tt  so  in  your  land^     A  practice  as  doubtful,  as  to  its  necessity  or 
utility  in  respect  to  the  horse,  as  it  is  inhuman  wherever  it  is  useless.    In  the  case  of 
edible  animals,  where  emasculation  promotes  size  and  fatness,  and  improves  the 
flavour  for  the  table,  as  with  the  hog  and  the  sheep,  this  execrable  mutilation  is  neces- 
Biry,  and  therefore  more  excusable ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  horse.    In  France, 
where  he  is  remarkable  for  strength  in  proportion  to  size,  the  post  and  the  farm  horse 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  castrated ;  and  when  horses  for  the  road  undergo  this  operation,  it  is 
done  in  a  manner  and  with  such  reservations  as  not  to  destroy  the  external  appearance 
of  this  sexual  development;  the  suppression  of  which  is  there  considered  a  striking 
disfigurement.     Descending  next  to  the  epoch  of  William  the  Conqueror,   whose 
charrrer  was  of  the  Spanish  breed,  and  whose  cavalry  won  for  him  the  victory  at  the 
Battfe  of  Hastings— one  of  his  subjects,  Roger  de  Belseme,  justly  obtained  popularity 
as  a  national  benefactor,  by  the  importation  of  Spanish  stallions  into  England.     So 
decidedly  beneficial  was  the  result  of  this  munificent  act  of  an  individual  subject,  that 
it  may  well  be  noted  as  an  era  in  its  way,  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  these  Spanish 
stallions  partook  largely  of  the  blood  of  the  Barb,  brought  into  Spain  by  the  floors, 
as  the  Norman-French  horse  in  Canada  does,  of  the  same  blood,  carried  from  Spain 
and  Palestine  to  Normandy.    To  show  how  largely  this  new  infusion  of  foreign  blood 
must  have  refined  and  thinned  the  wind,  so  to  say,  of  the  English  strain  of  horses,  at 
that  juncture,  it  is  sufficient  that  we  exhibit  a  well-drawn  portrait,  ready  to  our  hand, 
of  the  Barbary  horse,  more  nearly  allied  than  any  other  to  the  Arabian,  and  (juite  his 
equal  at  least  in  form,  if  not  in  spirit — of  the  same  stock,  in  fact,  as  Godolphm,  com- 
monly called  the  "  Godolphin  Arabian." 

"  The  fore  hand  of  the  Barb  is  generally  long  and  slender,  and  his  mane  long  and 
rather  scanty.  His  ears  are  small,  beautifully  shaped,  and  placed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  him  great  expression ;  his  shoulders  are  light,  flat,  and  sloping  backwards, 
withers  fine  and  standing  high  ;  loins  short  and  straight;  flanks  and  ribs  round  and 
fulU  without  giving  him  too  large  a  belly  ;  his  haunches  strong  and  elastic  ;  the  croup 
is  sometimes  long'to  a  fault,  the  tail  is  placed  high,  thiijhs  well  turned  and  rounded, 
letrs'clean  and  beautifully  formed,  and  the  hair  thin,  soft,  and  silky ;  the  tendons  are 
detoched  from  the  bone,  but  the  pasterns  are  often  too  long  and  bending ;  the  feet 
rather  small,  but  in  general  sound." 

In  this  delineation  of  the  barb,  what  reader  will  fail  to  recognise  most  of  the  genti- 
ine  and  well-established  characteristics  of  the  high  form  and  breeding  so  much  prized 
by  all  good  judges?  .  ,     ,  ,    i 

The  En<Tlish  Stock,  to  which  a  little  too  much  heaviness  had  already  hecn  given 
by  the  dash  of  German  blood,  was  now  approaching  that  stage  which  demanded  but 
one  more  dip  of  the  long-winded,  light-footed,  silken-coated  Eastern  courser,  such  as 
it  received  some  centuries  after  with  such  palpable  and  finishing  effect,  from  the 
Darley  Arabian;  and  again  from  Godolphin,  endowing  it  with  both  speed  and 
stoutness  in  a  measure,  to  which  no  addition  has  been  made  by  any  subsequent  sprin- 
kle of  exotic  blood.  When  we  reach  in  the  progress  of  these  remarks  the  point  where 
it  will  be  proper  to  speak  more  particularly  of  this  eO'ective  agency  of  these  two  ceh- 
brated  stallions  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  Enslish  blood  horse,  we  shall  give 
some  reasons,  drawn  from  the  true  principles  of  breeding,  and  which  we  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  anywhere  asserted,  why  it  was  that  they  contributed  so  much  to 
Uiat  end,  and  how  it  is  that  similar  results  have  not  attended  later  experiments  of  the 
same  kind.  In  the  meantime  it  is  necessary  to  linger  on  the  way  in  our  review,  that 
the  chain  may  not  be  broken  which  connects  the  series  of  particular  importations  and 
other  important  incidents  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  advantages  and  deliorau 
that  sprin<T  from  the  possession  of  the  exisUng  stock  of  sure-footed,  long-winde.l 
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cattle.     With  your  permission  then,  kind  reader,  to  use  an  expression  familiar  to  ♦he 
votaries  of  the  cha6C,  let  us  "  hy  back." 

W  hile  the  government  of  one  man  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment  until  we  can 
have  "  Angels  in  the  shape  of  men  to  govern  us,"  yet  when  the  monarch  happens  to 
be  eidightened  and  virtuous,  then  tlie  more  absolute  his  power  the  better,  perhaps,  for 
his  country      Even  bad  ones,  sometimes  by  freak  or  passion,  confer  great  good  on 
particular  interests  or  branches  of  industry.     We  have  already  seen  how,  under  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  munificence  of  a  subject  gained  him  renown  as  a 
patriot  by  the  introduction  of  Spanish  horses  into  England.   Subsequently,  Kino-  John 
with  all  his  bad  qualities,  established  for  himself  at  least  one  claim  to  honourable 
notoriety,  by  his  various  measures  to  better  the  strain  of  horses  in  use  at  that  time,  and 
especially  by  the  introduction  of  the  Flanders  Horse,  to  give  more  weight  and  sub. 
stance  to  the  heavy  coach-horse,  needed  for,  and  adapted  to  the  unwieldy  carriages  and 
bad  roads  then  in  use.     "To  this  monarch  too,"  says  an  English  writer,  ''we  are 
unquestionably  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  our  unrivalled  draught  horses.    Aware 
of  the  superiority  in  bulk  and  strength  of  the  Flemish  breed,  he  imported,  at  one  time 
an  hundred  of  the  finest  stallions."     Subsequently,  Edward  II.  imported  thirty  war, 
and  twelve  heavy  draught  horses,  from  Lombardy  ;  and  these  again  were  well  crossed 
at  a  later  period,  when  Edward  III.  of  warlike  temper,  brought  over  fif/y  Spanish 
hones,  at  a  cost  of  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings,  equivalent,  in  our  day  of  luxury  and 
paper  money,  to  $800  each.     It  is  fairly  to  be  presumed,  that  in  his  great  passion'foi 
the  chase.  His  Royal  Majesty  perceived  the  necessity  of  giving  more  speed  to  the 
hunter,  by  throwing  off  some  of  the  sluggish  blood  and  massiveness  of  the  Flemish 
stock,  which  is  in  general  "  large  in  the  carcass,  pretty  clean  in  the  log,  and  patient 
and  enduring,  but  slow.     They  are  good  at  a  dead  pull,  but  very  heavy  in  the  fore- 
hand ;  inclined  to  get  fat,  but  wanting  in  a.-tivity.     They  AUl  off  in  the  rump,  and  the 
lups  stand  out  too  much  from  the  ribs.     The  most  unsightly  part  is  the  setting-on  of 
the  tail,  which  comes  out  low  and  points  downwards."     Such  are  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  Flemish  horse.     "  Flanders  Mare,"  as  every  one  knov  s,  is  a  common 
torm  to  express  the  opposite  of  grace  and  delicacy.     They  were  imported  into  Entr. 
land,  as  above  stated,  to  give  size  to  coach-horses,  when  roads  were  bad  and  coaches 
ot  enormous  weight ;  but,  as  cause  and  effect  are  connected,  and  the  one  infallibly  fol- 
lows  and  is  controlled  by  the  ether,  coaches  have  become  lighter,  and  coach-horses 
quicker  and  more  airy,  as  roads  hare  been  improved.     The  policy  of  this  chancre  from 
heavy  to  lighter  horses,  however,  was  again  necessarily  restrained  and  limited  by  the 
then  still  existing  necessity  for  having  chargers  of  great  stamina  to  carry,  beside* 
tlieir  rider,  the  heavy  armour  wiii^hinir  over  three  hundred  jmunds,  as  did  tliat  in  com 
men  use  before  the  invention  nf  gunpnu-dcr .' 

How  often  public  policy,  the  exterior  relations  of  a  countr)-,  and  various  accident* 
and  events  apparently  altogether  extrinsic,  ser^•e  to  establish  historical  facts,  and  to 
influence  the  courses  of  national  industry,  literature,  and  arts  !  Thus,  the  representa- 
tion of  a  man  driving  a  horse  attached  to  a  harrow,  woven  in  a  piece  of  tapestrA-,  i* 
the  evidence  relied  upon  to  prove  that  about  contemporaneously  with  the  Norman  con- 
quest,  horses  had  got  to  be  employed  in  that  sort  of  labour;  and  here  acrain  we  see  at 
a  subsequent  period,  a  revolution  in  the  whole  syst.  m  of  brcedinfr  horses  in  Britain 
brought  about  by  the  invention  tf  gunpoicder  !  \\  hile  in  our  own  lay,  we  have  beheld 
steam  so  applied  as  to  drive  horse-power  from  all  her  great  thoroucrh fares,  and  to  do 
in  her  factories  the  labour  of  some  millions  of  men!  Truly,  these  are  the  davs  tf 
progress !  .  "^  •'     •' 

We  come  now  to  the  period  when  horses  were  first  distinctly  classified  and  di^ci 
pimed  expressly  for  war,  and  the  turf,  the  chase,  the  road,  and  the  coach ,  and  here  we 
niav  safrlv  leave  the  subject  as  far  as  relates  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  horses  into 
Lngland,  for  the  most  part  judicious,  aid  well  calculated,  as  the  reader  must  have  per- 
ceived, to  pave  the  way  for  what  has  since  been  accomplished  in  the  melioration  of 
this  favourite  animal,  and  m  adapting  his  structure  and  properties,  from  time  to  time 
to  his  new  and  more  various  employments,  Some  particular  enactments,  however' 
desiimed  to  accomplish  the  same  objects,  are  well  worthy  of  being  mentioned  ;  and  it 
might  bfi  added,  of  being  imitated —  in  our  own  country  and  time.  In  the  reicm  cf 
Henry  \III.,  even  the  size  and  form  of  Stallions  y^  ere  prescribed  by  Statute'-  and 
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«f  vere  penalties  were  inflicted  for  every  deviation  from  the  lawful  standard.  We  have 
often  tnought,  and  elsewhere  maintained,  that  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States 
would  do  well  to  impose  a  tax  on  Stallions  ;  and,  moreover,  provide  that  none  should 
De  allowed  to  propagate  their  race,  but  under  license  granted  by  judges,  connoisseurs 
of  horses,  who  should  have  power  to  condemn  the  worthless  as  the  Inspector  con- 
demns a  hogshead  of  rotten  tobacco ;  leaving  a  tax  of  fixed  amount  upon  all  such  as 
could  pass  inspection  —  or  the  amount  should  be  light  or  heavy,  in  proportion  to  the 
perfection  or  defectiveness  of  the  animal.  All  thick,  straight-shouldered,  cat-hammed 
garrans,  and  all  overgrown  beasts  "  sixteen  hands  or  upwards,  under  the  standard," 
should  be  condemned  to  celibacy  !  This  would  go  far,  in  a  few  years,  to  diminish 
tlie  number  of  ungainly  monsters,  to  be  found*  at  every  cross-road,  propagating  their 
own  wretched  deformities,  and  vices  of  shape  and  temper.  That  horses  do  propagate 
hysical  and  moral  defects,  there  can  be  no  doubt — were  it  not  invidious,  living  exam- 
ples might  be  given  of  both  as  to  curbs  and  sulks .'  one  of  which  defects  may  have 
endangered,  and  the  other  have  caused  on  a  recent  occasion,  the  loss  of  many  thou- 
sands. 

Without  having,  as  we  hope,  omitted  anything  material  to  show  the  reader  how 
abundant  have  been  the  materials,  and  how  judicious  the  use  of  them,  to  secure  the 
excellence  of  the  English  Horse  up  to  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived — here  we 
reach  the  epoch  when  we  are  told  that  public  races  were  established,  and  horses  that 
had  given  proof  of  their  superior  swiftness  became  known  and  celebrated  throitgkout 
the  kingdom.  "  The  breed  was  cultivated,  and  their  pedigree  as  well  as  those  of  their 
posterity,  (in  imitatign  of  the  Arabian  manner,)  was  preserved  and  recorded  with 
exactness." 

Here  then,  at  last,  as  we  contend,  in  this  establishment  and  patronage  of  the  turf,  as 
an  exact  and  severe  test  of  equestrian  power,  and  in  the  faithful  preservation  of  pedi- 
grees, we  discover  at  once  the  source  and  the  guarantee  for  preserving  all  that  is 
excellent  in  this  noble  animal,  distinguished  as  we  have  said,  in  his  rare  combination 
of  strength,  swiftness,  beauty,  lastingness,  docility,  and  courage.  The  prescription 
of  weight  to  age — the  measurement  of  the  track,  and  the  opening  of  the  Stud-book, 
have  done  for  English  horses,  what  Magna  Charta  did  for  English-men  ! 

As  with  man,  "  'tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  to  life  its  lustre  and  perfume,"  so  there 
would  seem  to  be  something  in  his  aristocratic  blood,  that  inspires  the  thorough-bred 
courser  with  an  indomitable  pride  and  courage.  To  look  at  is  but  to  admire  him  as 
he  walks,  "  rejoicing  in  his  strength !"  but  both  man  and  horse  will  degenerate  in 
character  and  value  when  in  their  government  there  is  provided  no  test  for  their 
capacity — no  stimulus  to  virtue — no  reward  for  their  ambition,  nor  restraint  upon  iti 
vicious  indulgence ! 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  declaim  against  the  turf,  on  account  of  the  abuse  which 
too  often  attends  the  use  of  that,  and  other  institutions.  We  might  consent  to  its 
abatement  or  suppression,  if  those  who  desire  it  will  tell  us  how,  except  by  its 
exciting  hazards  and  hopes,  and  its  infallible  test  as  a  measure  of  equestrian  power, 
men  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  breed  systematically,  to  accpiire  skill  in  training,  and 
to  encounter  the  expense  and  trouble  of  carefully  testing  the  capacities  of  horses; — 
dooming  the  most  worthless  to  the  plough,  and  sending,  finally,  the  verj'  best  only  into 
the  breeding  stud,  to  perpetuate  their  fine  qualities  !  How,  except  by  thus  ascertain- 
ing and  breeding  from  the  most  perfect,  can  he  be  kept  up  to  the  standard  he  has 
reached,  and  finally,  now  but  by  such  authentic  annals,  and  proofs  to  refer  to,  can 
even  the  practical  farmer  employ  any  iriven  degree  of  the  pure  blood,  some  of  which 
all  admit  to  be  advantageous  and  desirable  for  every  service,  even  the  most  humble 
and  laborious  to  which  the  Horse  can  be  subjected  ?  In  respect  of  the  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  the  English  Stud-Book  for  pedigrees,  and  the  good  effects  <f  sprinkling  the 
horse  of  all  work  with  more  or  less  of  the  warm  blood  of  the  Eastern  Courser,  we  covet 
for  our  own  conviction  no  better  support  or  authority  than  the  views  adopted  and 
sanctioned  by  B.  O.  Tayloe,  Esq.  of  Washington,  a  gentleman  and  scholar,  who  has 
done  more  than  any  writer  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  to  throw  light  upon  the 
obscure  but  interesting  annals  of  the  American  turf,  consisting  until  then  of  a  con- 
fused mass  of  scattered  materials — rudis  indigesta  que  moles — arranging  them  iu 
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chronological  order,  and  imparting  to  them  all  the  perspicuity  and  weight  of  digested 
and  authentic  history. 

"Additional  attention  was  given  to  blood  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.  The  latter  had  his  running  horses,  and  with  great  judgment,  imported  from 
Arabia.  A  south-eastern  horse  was  brought  into  England  and  purchased  by  James 
of  Mr.  Place,  who  was  afterwards  Stud-master  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  beautiful 
animal  was  called  Place's  White  Turk.  Shortly  after  appeared  the  Helmsly  Turk, 
imported  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Charles  I.  ardently  pursued  the  amusements 
of  the  turf,  now  a  favourite  diversion  with  English  gentlemen.  With  but  few  ej: 
ceptions,  the  oldest  English  pedigrees  end  in  Place's  White  Turk.  At  the  Restoration 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  breeding  and  running  fine  horses.  The  system  of 
improvement  was  thenceforth  zealously  pursued.  Every  variety  of  Eastern  blood 
was  engrafted  upon  the  English;  and  the  superiority  cf  the  produce,  above  the  very 
oest  of  the  original  stock,  began  to  be  evident.  Their  beauty  of  form,  speed,  and  stout- 
ness, greatly  surpassed  the  original  breed.  In  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign 
there  was  still  further  improvement  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  Darby  Jrabiun. 
Having  to  contend  with  prejudice,  it  was  some  time  before  he  attracted  notice.  From 
him  sprung  a  strain  of  unequalled  beauty,  speed,  and  strength.  The  Darby  Arabian 
has  been  properly  tenned  the  parent  of  the  racing  stock.  The  present  English 
thorough-bred  horse  is  of  foreign  extraction,  improved  and  perfected  by  tlie  influence 
of  climate  and  diligent  cultivation. 

"The  pedigree  of  English  Eclipse  affords  a  singular  illustration  of  the  descent  from 
pure  Eastern  blood,  both  of  himself  and  his  ancestors,  Marske,  Regulus,  Stjuirt,  and 
Childers.  The  strictest  attention  has  been  paid  to  pedigree.  In  the  descent  of 
almost  every  modern  racer,  not  the  slightest  flaw  can  be  discovered  ;  or  when,  with 
the  splendid  exceptions  of  Sampson,  and  his  son  Bay  Malton,  one  common  drop  has 
mingled  in  the  pure  stream,  it  has  been  speedily  detected  in  the  degeneracy  of  their 
progeny.  The  Stud-Book,  which  is  authority  acknowledged  by  every  English  breeder, 
traces  all  the  old  pedigrees  to  some  Eastern  courser,  or  until  they  are  lost  in  the 
uncertainty  of  early  breeding. 

"  The  thorough-bred  horse  enters  into  every  other  breed,  and  adds  or  often  gives  to 
it  its  only  value.  For  a  superior  charger,  hunu^r,  or  saddle-horse,  three  parts,  or  one- 
half  should  be  of  pure  blood';  but  for  the  horse  of  all  work,  less  will  answer.  The 
road-horse,  according  to  the  work  required  of  him,  should,  like  the  hunter,  possess 
different  degrees  of  blood.  The  best  kind  of  coach-horse  is  derived  from  mares  of 
some  blood,  crossed  with  a  tliree-fourth  or  thorough-bred  stiiUion  of  sufficient  size 
and  substance.  Even  the  dray-horse,  and  ever}'  other  class  of  horse,  is  improved  by 
a  partial  mixture  of  the  thorough-bred." 

Tlie  late  John  Randolph,  a  connoisseur  as  well  as  an  amateur  in  all  such  matters, 
used  to  say,  that  the  long,  slouching  walk  of  the  blood  horse  would  tell,  even  in  the 
plough,  in  a  hot  summer's  day. 

A  retrospective  glance  at  the  low  condition  of  the  turf,  and  of  the  blood  horse  in 
this  country,  at  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  American  Turf  Register  and 
Sporting  Magazine,  by  Mr.  Skinner,  at  Baltimore,  in  1829,  will  show  how  the  influ- 
ence of  that  official  record  of  blood  and  of  performance,  revived  this  ancient  amuse- 
ment, and,  as  if  by  magic,  retrieved  and  brought  into  demand  again,  the  still  pure  but 
long-neglected  descendants  of  illustrious  ancestors.  Pedigrees  were  thenceforth 
strictly  scrutinized,  the  grain  was  winnowed  from  the  chaff;  and'while  some  bastards, 
claiming  high  family  pretensions,  were  exposed  and  repudiated,  the  rust  which,  through 
time  and  carelessness,  had  accumulated  on  the  bright  escutcheon  of  the  real  Simon 
Pure,  was  brushed  away,  and  the  mark  of  legitimacy  indelibly  stamped  upon  his 
brow. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Turf  Register,  the  dam  of  Kate  Kearney  and  of 
Sussex,  two  among  the  best  nags  ever  bred  in  the  Old  Dominion,  was  sold  at  public 
auction,  for  thirteen  pounds,  tobacco  currency,  and  was  afterwaftls  bought  out  of  a 
cart  for  850,  by  Col.  J.  M.  Selden,  a  fair  specimen,  himself,  of  the  good  old  Mrginia 
stock  ;  without,  at  the  time,  it  is  true,  a  knowledge  of  her  pedigree.  She  was  used  as 
d  common  farm  hack,  in  the  heaviest  and  hardest  work,  going  in  the  wagon  and 
breaking  up  heavy  James'  River  bottom-lands  in  the  plough  ;  and,  as  Col.  S.  has 


assured  us,  was  the  only  horse  on  the  estate,  whereof  there  were  many  much  larger, 
that  never  lost  a  day's  work,  or  required  to  be  turned  out  and  rested  occasionally,  from 
sickness  or  exhaustion.  Being  informed  of  her  blood,  she  was  rescued  from  the?A 
"baic  uses"  and  sent  to  Sir  Archy,  by  whom  she  produced  Kate  Kearney,  and  to  ^'ir 
Ciiarles,  and  produced  the  renowned,  but  ill-fated  Sussex,  sire  of  Lady  Clifden.  La  iy 
Lightfootwent  out  of  a  common  livery-stable  at  $500;  and  old  Eclipse,  not  long  be/jre 
his  race  with  Sir  Charles,  was  offered  to  the  writer  of  these  remarks  for  $2,5U0.  At 
an  advanced  age  he  sold  for  $10,000,  and  is  now,  at  twenty-seven  years  old,  in  vigor- 
ous health,  covering  in  Kentucky  at  $100.  One  of  his  get  by  Lady  Lightfoot  was 
sold  to  a  gentleman  of  Pennsylvania  for  $10,000,  and  that  only  on  condition,  as  it  was 
rumoured,  that  the  buyer  would  reciprocate  the  favour,  by  letting  the  gallant  owner 
of  him  have  one  hundred  bottles  of  his  old  Bingham  wine,  for  ten  times  that  number 
of  dollars. 

Sir  Archy  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  his  fame,  if  not  to  his  great  value  as  a 
stallion,  during  his  declii^ing  years,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Turf  Register,  in  which 
were  heralded  the  bniiiant  achievements  of  his  renowned  get  and  their  descendants.  Ho 
had  been  made  but  a  mere  addition  in  the  exchange,  for  but  so-so  high-bred  cattle,  by 
his  breeder,  the  late  Col.  John  Tayloe,  of  Mount  Airy ;  and  thus  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  nephew,  the  late  Ralph  Worniley,  Esq.,  of  Rosegill,  at  whose  death,  shortly 
thereafter,  he  was  purchased  in  his  tliree  year  old  fonn,  after  being  beaten,  by  our  re- 
nowned turfman,  \V.  R.  J.,  Esq.,  of  Chesterfield,  Virginia,  who  soon  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  turf,  with  the  reputation  of  being  as  good  a  four-miler  as  had  ever  run  in  Ame- 
rica. Such  fame  soon  supplied  his  Harem — and  at  once  he  acquir(-d  a  higher  name  in  the 
Stud  than  any  stallion  that  had  ever  been  in  our  country ;  and  now,  thanks  to  the  Regis- 
ter, is  very  generally  regarded  as  ourGodolphin  Arabian — the  ancestor  of  Boston,  and 
Fashion,  and  Wagner,  and  Grey  Eagle,  and  J.  Bascom,  and  Postboy,  and  Mingo,  and 
Lady  Clifden,  and  Fanny,  and  Sarah  Washington,  and  Grey  Medoc,  and  Jim  Bell,  &c. 

It  would  here  be  unjust,  not  to  say  ungrateful,  in  one  who  has  so  often  been  tlie  hon- 
oured medium  of  his  favours  in  that  way,  not  to  make  acknowledgments  to  the  truly  vene- 
rable Judge  G.  DuvALL,  for  the  light  shed  by  him  on  the  earlier  annals  of  the  American 
Turf.  So  wonderful  is  his  memory,  that  he  can  place  each  horse  as  he  saw  them 
come  out  in  remarkable  races  before  the  revolution!  How  gratifying  to  his  friends  to 
behold  this  old  ^laryland-bom  advocate  of  our  revolutionary  claims ;  compatriot  of 
W^ashington,  and  Tilghman,  and  Howard ;  asserter  of  all  we  have  achieved  that  is 
good  in  political — examplar  of  all  that  is  commendable  in  private  morals ;  approaching 
his  centenary,  and  yet  erect  in  port  and  in  spirit,  like  one  of  our  majestic  old  poplars, 
sparsely  surviving  the  ravages  of  the  axe  and  the  peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm — memo- 
rials of  the  virgin  soil  and  better  days  in  which  its  roots  were  struck. 

When  we  insist  that  the  great  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  action  and  power  of  endurance, 
are  only  to  be  secured  with  certainty,  by  exact  trials  of  speed  and  the  preservation  of 
authentic  pedigrees,  we  may  perhaps  be  met  by  the  suggestion  that  this  theory  is  at 
war  with  all  observation  as  to  the  effect  of  indiscriminate  intercourse  among  wild 
horses,  which  are  said  to  display  high  powers  and  excellence,  not  only  on  the  plains 
and  pampas  of  North  and  South  America,  but  yet  more  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where 
this  animal  is  generally  supposed  to  be  found  in  his  highest  finish.  As  to  the  fine 
specimens  of  their  race,  which  are  taken  with  the  lasso,  from  immense  herds  roaming 
at  large  on  the  plains  of  this  continent,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  while  none  but 
the  best  are  thus  selected,  the  basis  of  these  herds  was  originally  brousht,  like  that  of 
the  fine  cattle  of  Louisiana,  from  old  Spain ;  being  deeply  imbued  with  the  fine  blood  of 
the  Andalusian  or  Barb  Horse.  That  such  a  race,  runninir  at  large,  in  a  country 
highly  adapted  to  its  constitution,  should  not  have  degenerated  and  become  worthless 
in  form  and  spirit,  is  not  so  discordant  with  the  principles  of  arlistical  breeding,  for 
which  we  contend,  as  may  at  first  sight  appear — for  it  is  well  known  that  in  these  wild 
herds,  the  work  of  procreation  is  conceded  not  indiscriminately  to  all,  but  is  fought  for 
and  engrossed  by  the  most  spirited  and  vigorous  stallions  among  them;  following,  in 
this  case,  the  laws  that  govern  all  animated  nature,  where  miffht  takes  the  place  of 
right,  and  couraofe  and  strength,  there,  as  elsewhere,  usurp  the  Lion's  share — hence, 
though  in  general  the  size,  too  often  made  a  matter  of  primary  consideration,  may  he 
below  the  medium  standard  of  the  domesticated  Horse,  the  more  estimable  qualitiea 
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ol*  fine  proportion,  activity,  and  game  of  the  sire,  are  transmitted  to  his  got.  It  may 
well  be  supposed,  too,  that  this  monopoly  of  sexual  enjoyment  is  rarely  allowed  t<j 
continue  more  than  one  or  two  years.  As  the  season  of  love  opens  with  the  budding 
of  the  leaf,  in  the  genial  warmth  of  spring  weather,  this  envied  privilege  becomes 
again  a  prize  for  the  most  desperate  rivalry ;  the  fiercest  conflicts,  often .  njortal,  then 
ensue ;  and  the  delights  of  the  harem  are  at  last  yielded  for  a  time  to  the  victor  who 
proves  himself  the  jiossessor,  in  a  superior  degree,  of  the  very  qualities — strength, 
spirit,  and  activity — which,  under  the  best  management,  we  should  desire  to  impart! 
This  sufficiently  accounts,  as  we  apprehend,  for  such  excellence  in  several  points,  as 
is  admitted  to  be  often  found  in  tlie  horse  of  the  desert  and  the  j)ampas;  pre- 
serving him  from  that  degeneracy,  both  moral  and  physical,  which,  under  tlie  system 
of  breeding  "  tn-flHrf-tn"  too  closely,  is  seen  to  show  itself  in  mcaistrous  shapes,  in 
King's  evil,  sometimes  in  idiotcy.  Lord  Byron,  himself  a  nobleman,  and  unf(»rtunately 
not  exempt  from  personal  deformity,  could  not  lorbear  sarcastic  allusion  to  thi'  eflicts 
of  this  in-and-in  system,  which,  prompted  by  reasons  of  state  and  of  family  aggrandize- 
ment, is  sometimes  followed  too  far  in  the  royal  and  noble  families  of  Europe  : 

"  they  breed  in-and-in,  ns  might  be  known  ; 


Marrying  their  cousina,  nay,  ilieir  aunts  and  nieces, 
Which  always  spoils  the  breed,  it  it  increases." 

Tlie  natural-born  children  of  high-born  sires  are  often  observed  to  be  more 
sprightly  and  energetic  than  those  which  spring  lawfully  from  parents  so  nearly  allied; 
it  may  be  because  they  are  made  like  the  Frenchman's  incomparable  shoe,  in  a  "  mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm,"  which,  in  more  enterprises  than  one,  is  the  guarantee  of  a  for- 
tunate issue. 

There  has  been,  since  long  before  the  American  Revolution,  on  the  islands  along 
the  sea-board  of  .^laryland  and  Virginia,  a  race  of  very  small,  compact,  hardy  horses, 
usually  called  beach-horses,  which,  in  a  sketch  like  this,  deserve  a  passing  notice. 
Tliey  run  wild  throughout  the  year,  and  are  never  fed.  When  the  snow  sometimes 
covers  the  ground  for  a  few  days  in  w  intf^r,  they  dig  through  it  in  search  of  food. 
They  are  very  diminutive,  but  many  of  them  are  of  perfect  symmetry  and  extraordinary 
powers  of  action  and  endurance.  The  Hon.  W.  A.  W.  of  Accomac,  has  been  heard  to 
sa}'  that  he  knew  one  of  these  beach-horses,  w  Inch  served  as  pony  and  hack  for  the  boys 
of  one  family,  for  several  generations;  and  another  that  could  trot  his  15  miles  within 
the  hour,  and  was  yet  so  small  that  a  tall  man  might  straddle  him,  and  with  his  toes 
touch  tlie  ground  on  each  side.  He  spoke  of  another  that  he  believes  could  have  trotted 
30  miles  in  two  hours.  As  an  instance  of  their  innate  horror  of  slaver}',  he  mentions  the 
fact  of  a  herd  of  them  once  breaking  indignantly  from  a  pen  into  which  tluyhad  boon 
trapped,  for  the  purpose  of  being  marked  and  otherwise  cruelly  mutilated  ;  and  rather 
than  submit  to  their  pursuers,  they  swam  off  at  once  into  the  wide  expanse  of  ibe  ocean, 
preferring  a  water)'  grave,  to  a  life  of  ignominious  celibacy  and  subjugation  !  ^^hy 
might  not  one  of  these  small  but  symmetrical  stallions,  on  the  principles  which  we  shall 
hereafter  explain,  beget  stiperior  stock,  if  put  to  large,  well-formed,  high-bred  mares  1 
Mr.  \V.  is  clearly  of  opinion,  from  all  circumstances  and  appearances,  that  these  small 
horses,  smaller  even  than  the  Canada  Stallion,  possessing  such  powers  as  be 
describes,  are  descendants  of  thorough-bred  stock  !  Other  animals  in  a  wild  state,  no 
less  than  the  Horse,  are  doubtless  preserved  from  degeneracy  under  the  same  con- 
servative polity  of  nature.  Tims  we  see  the  graceful  stag  loses  in  the  wilderness 
none  of  his  exquisite  symmetry  of  form,  delicacy  and  hardness  of  bone,  and  matchless 
swiflnoss  of  ioot.  When  Autumn  is  first  seen  to  ptit  on  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf," 
the  Doe,  having  then  performed  her  maternal  office,  feels  the  sexual  passion  revive  in  her 
bosom;  but  its  indulgence  is  postponed,  until  the  rival  bucks  have  settled  agiiin  foi 
the  season,  the  question  of  physical  superiority  by  actual,  sometimes  deadly  combat 
So  desperate  are  these  encounters,  that  Stags  have  not  unfrequently  been  found  dead, 
as  related  by  that  scientific  officer.  Col.  Long,  upon  his  own  observation,  with  their 
antlers  inextricably  interlocked,  presenting  striking  and  melancholy  pictures  of  the 
universal  passion  "strong  in  death."  A  large  pair  of  antlers  thus  entangled  were 
found,  in  a  western  wilderness,  and  sent  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq..  and  may  be  seen 
over  tlie  door  of  his  studio  at  Andalusia,  overgrown  w  ith  ivy.    'Ilie  same  reason- 


ing accounts  for  the  great  size  and  beauty  observable  in  cattle  that  roam  at  larg^.  in 
South  America,  as  indicated  by  the  hides  we  often  see  on  the  wharves  in  our  large 
seaports — though  at  other  times  the  males  mingle  in  all  kindness  and  social  harmony, 
yet  in  these  atfairs  of  love,  still  more  than  in  trade,  all  nature  proclaims  there  is  '•  no 
friendship."  How  much  of  truth  to  nature,  in  the  chaste  and  pious  Thomson's 
description  of  the  effect  of  this  vernal  influence  on  the  temper  of  the  BuUl 


" Through  all  his  lusty  veins 

The  bull,  deep-scoreh'd,  the  raging  passion  feels 

Of  pasture  sick,  and  negligent  ot  Ibod: 

Scarce  seen,  he  wades  among  the  yellow  broom, 

While  o'er  his  ample  side,  the  rambling  sprays 

Luxuriant  shoot ;  and  through  the  mazy  wood 

Dejected  wanders,  nor  the  enticing  bud 

Crops,  though  it  presses  on  his  careless  sense.  • 

And  oft  in  jealous  maddening  fancy  wrapt 

He  seeks  the  fight,  and  idly  butting  feigns 

His  rival  gored  in  every  knotty  trunk. 

Tn  these  cases,  where  nature  is  left  without  disturbance  to  preserve  herself  from 

decay.  Providence,  which  never  works  in  vain,  will  take  care  that  all  goes  right ; 

but  how  different  the  result  when  animals  tamed  and  domesticated  by  the  cunning  of 
man,  are  brought  together  for  reproduction,  arbitrarily,  and,  as  is  generally  done  in 
our  country,  perhaps  above  all  others,  in  utter  disregard  of  everything  like  rule  or 
system,  and  in  total  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  their  respective  points  and  qualities, 
as  well  as  of  their  adaptation  or  relationship,  the  one  to  the  other!  With  this  igno- 
rance and  carelessness  almost  universal,  there  is  constant  danger,  as  we  have  beTore 
stated,  o(  general  dtlcriorat ion  f  and  in  introducing  a  work  intended  to  promote  the 
health  and  improvement  of  this  animal,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  this  ever- 
existing  tendency  is  only  to  be  counteracted  by  presenting  those  strong  incentives 
which  alone  can  prompt  a  few  to  devote  the  time  and  the  skill  which  are  indispensa- 
ble to  maintain  the  blood  horse,  sana  tache,  and  in  the  highest  perfection.  Nothinnr 
can  "more  clearly  show  the  wise  and  benevolent  order  of  Providence  that  man  shoul3 
exercise  his  superior  intellect  for  the  improvement  of  all  around  him,  than  the  ease 
and  certainty  with  which  it  is  seen  that,  by  close  attention,  we  can  modify  and 
meliorate  all  org-anized  existences  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Hence 
the  most  acid  and  worthless  grape  is  by  skilful  culture  rendered  sweet  and  luscious  ; 
flowers  without  attraction  are  gradually  nurtured  into  beauty  and  fragrance;  the 
cat  may  be  made  to  present  all  the  rich  colours  of  tortoise-shell,  and  the  pigeon 
may  be  "bred  to  a  feather."  These  remarks  might  appear  foreign  or  siTper- 
fluous,  but  for  their  obvious  design  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  breedinrr  the  hurse 
with  incessant  regard  to  an  ever-existing  susceptibility  of  improvement  on  the 
one  hand,  and  liability  to  degenerate  on  the  other.  Without  some  such  strong 
incentives  as  above  referred  to,  in  a  few  years,  one  might  as  well  look  amontr 
the  black  Dutch  for  a  dancing-master,  as  to  look  anywhere  for  breeding  horses 
tiiat  will  insure  speed,  and  stoutness,  and  spirit. 

In  regard  to  the  prevalent  impression  that  the  Arabian  horse  runs  wild  in  the  desert, 
breeding  promiscuously,  and  that  where  he  has  been  domestio«ted,  no  attention  is  paid 
to  ptih'gree,  and  no  recourse  had  to  racing  to  test  their  powers, — all  accounts  r^o  to  show, 
on  the  contrary,  that  no  people  preserve  their  equestrian/amZ/y/rfea  with  more  sedulous 
care.  To  reach  the  root  of  some,  they  go  down  many  centuries.  Although,  accordinnf  to 
Strabo,  an  historian  of  high  repute,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
much  about  the  era  of  Christ's  appearance,  Arabia  was  still  without  horses;  yet  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact  that  they  soon  took  the  most  effectual  methods  to  improve  them  to 
llie  utmost,  and  among  these,  says  a  very  learned  commentator  on  the  Mosaic  Code, 
*•  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  spirit  of  hursc'racing,  an  exercise  in  which  the  Arabs 
eagerly  sought  for  renown,  as  the  primary  cause  of  that  perfection  which  the  art  of 
horse-breeding  so  rapidly  attained  among  them ;  but  I  by  no  means  exclude  noil  and 
climal'^  and  food,  as  contributing  causes." — "Wherever,  (says  the  same  writer,^ 
racing  is  established  either  as  a  source  of  fame  or  profit,  good  horses  will  be  sought 
for,  and  thf  breed  improved  in  the  first  instance  by  tlie  best  fgreign  stallions,  and  then 
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oy  those  home-bred  ones  which  show  the  best  qualities ;  and  thus  the  country  will 
by  degrees  acquire  an  excellent  breed." 

"  That  races  (says  he,)  were  introduced  among  the  Arabs,  very  soon  after  they 
began  to  breed  horses,  appears  from  the  very  names  of  the  coursers.  Ten  horses 
started  together,  and  from  the  victor  to  the  last,  each  has  its  own  proper  name  or 

epithet ; one  of  their  bpst  scholizists  enumerates  them  in  the  following  manner  aa 

they  came  out  in  the  race : — 

Sabek,  the  foremost — the  inspirer  of  joy  and  banisher  of  care — ^because  his 

aster  can  beheld  the  race  with  delight,  and  without  concern, 1 

Muigalli — because  he  had  his  head  on  the  back  of  the  winner, 2    ■ 

Musalli — because  he  satisfies  his  owner,       ....   * 3 

Tali — tlie  pursuer, 4 

Murlach — the  ardent,  or  mettlesome, 5 

Atif — the  keen,  or  well  disposed, 6 

Muvaimual — the  inspirer  of  future  hopes, 7 

Iladi — the  lazy, 8 

Lalini — the  belaboured,  because  taken  into  the  stable  with  blows,    .     .     .     .  9 
Lucait—OT  whose  name  is  not  to  be  named,  and  of  whom  nothing  is  said, 

because  the  case  is  too  bad, 10 

The  admitted  excellence  to  which  the  general  stock  of  English  horses  has  been 
brought,  is  then  the  result,  as  has  been  seen,  of  a  good  foundation  to  build  upon;  of 
successive  and  in  most  cases  judicious  crosses,  by  the  use  of  foreign  stallions,  most 
frequently  JJarbs  ;  and  of  superabundant  wealth  emj)loyed  in  the  breeding  and  train- 
ing of  stud;  those  addicted  to  all  the  luxurious  uses  of  the  horse,  having  besides 
other  facilities  a  wide  latitude  before  them,  in  the  various  strains  to  select  and  breed 
from. 

Tlie  reason  why  theDarley  Arabian,  and  after  him  the  celebrated  Barb,  Godolphin, 
contributed  more  decidedly  than  any  Arabians  have  done  since,  to  the  improvement 
of  the  race-horse,  is,  that  they  were  imported  at  the  very  juncture  when  the  Uritish 
stock  was  in  a  condition  to  need  a  cross  that  would  impart  more  muscle  and  harder 
bone,  and  give  better  wind ;  while  it  diniinished  the  size  and  weight  of  the  carcass, 
which  had  been  made  too  heavy  by  repeated  uses  of  the  Flemish  and  German  breed. 
In  our  own  country  we  know,  and  probably  in  all  others,  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment of  domestic  animals  has  been  much  retarded  and  counteracted,  by  the  vulgar 
persuasion  that  the  largest  males  should  be  selected  fur  the  purpose  of  procreation. — 
Than  this  common  impression  no  error  could  be  more  pernicious.  This  fallacy  is 
the  source  of  the  disappointment  and  mortification  experienced  by  farmers  who  give 
enormous  prices  for  overgrown  bulls  and  rams,  and  who  always  give  the  preference 
to  stallions  that  measure  "full  sixteen  hands  and  upwards  under  the  standard.'' — On 
this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  an  able  essay  of  Professor  Cline  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  fiirm  of  animals,  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  American  Fanner. 
With  the  principh'S  laid  down  in  that  essay,  every  farmer  should  make  himself 
lamiliar.  A  few  passages  may  be  quoted,  no  less  for  their  appositeness  to  the  point 
here  made,  than  for  their  general  applicability  and  value  in  the  study  of  all  animal 
economy. 

"  Mu.scUs. — ^The  muscles,  and  tendons  which  are  their  appendages,  should  be  large ; 
by  which  an  animal  is  enabled  to  travel  with  greater  facility. 

"  The  bonis. — The  strength  of  an  animal  does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  the  bones 
but  on  that  of  the  muscles. — Many  animals  with  large  bones  are  weak,  their  muscles 
being  small.  Animals  that  were  imperfectly  nourished  during  growth,  have  their  bones 
disproportionably  large.     If  such  deficiency  of  nourishment  originated  from  a  consti- 
tutional defect,  which  is  the  most  frequent  cause,  they  remain  weak  during  life 
Large  bones  therefore  generally  indicate  an  imperfection  in  the  organs  of  nutrition. 

»'  On  the  improvement  «f  the  form. — When  the  male  is  much  larger  than  the  female, 
the  offspring  is  generally  of  an  imperfect  form.  If  the  female  be  proportionably  larger, 
the  offspring  is  of  an  improved  lorm. — For  instance,  if  a  well-formed  larire  ram  he 
put  to  ewes  proportionably  smaller,  the  lambs  will  not  be  so  well  shaped  as  iheii 
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parents ;  but  if  a  small  ram  be  put  to  larger  ewes,  the  lambs  will  be  of  an  improved 
form.  * 

"  The  proper  method  of  improving  the  form  of  animals  consists  in  selecting  a  well 
formed  female,  proportionably  larger  than  the  male.     The  improvement  depends  on 
tliis  principle ;  that  the  power  of  the  female  to  supply  her  oflspring  witli  nourishment 
is  in  proportion  to  her  size,  and  to  the  power  of  nourishing  herself  from  the  excellence 
of  her  own  constitution. 

"The  size  of  the  foetus  is  generally  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  male- parent,  and 
therefore  when  the  female  parent  is  disproportionately  small,  the  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment is  deficient,  and  her  offspring  has  all  the  disproportions  of  a  starvelino-.  But 
when  the  female  from  her  size  and  good  constitution  is  more  than  adequate  to  the 
nourishment  of  a  foetus  of  a  smaller  male  than  herself,  the  growth  must  be  propor- 
tionably greater.  The  large  female  has  also  a  greater  quantity  of  milk,  and  hei 
offspring  is  more  than  abundantly  supplied  with  nourishment  after  birth. 

"  To  produce  the  most  perfect  formed  animal,  abundant  nourishment  is  necessary 
from  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence  until  its  growth  is  complete. 

"  The  power  to  prepare  the  greatest  quantity  of  nourishment  from  a  given  quantity 
of  food  depends  principally  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  lungs,  to  which  the  organs  of 
digestion  are  subservient. 

"  To  obtain  animals  wit^  large  lungs,  crossing  is  the  most  expeditious  method, 
because  well  formed  females  may  be  selected  from  a  variety  of  large  size  to  be  put  to 
a  well-formed  male  of  a  variety  that  is  rather  smaller. 

"  Examples  of  the  good  effects  of  crossing  the  breeds — The  great  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  horses  in  England  arose  from  crossing  with  those  diminutive  Stallions,  Barbs, 
and  Arabians ;  and  the  introduction  of  Flanders  mares  into  this  country  was  the 
source  of  improvement  in  the  breed  of  cart-horses. 

"  Examples  of  the  bad  effects  of  crossing  the  breed. — When  it  became  the  (pshion  in 
London  to  drive  large  bay  horses,  the  farmers  in  Yorkshire  put  their  mares  to  much 
larger  stallions  than  usual,  and  thus  did  infinite  mischief  to  their  breed,  by  producincr 
a  race  of  small-chested,  long-legged,  large-boned,  worthless  animals."  " 

Such,  we  believe,  was  the  ill  effect  of  the  cross  by  a  large  "  Cleveland  bay"  stal- 
lion, imported  and  sent  to  Carroll's  Manor  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  some 
years  since,  by  the  late  Robert  Patterson.  His  younger  brother,  George,  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  by  inheritance,  but  a  farmer  by  choice,  and  of  uncommon  sngiicity  and 
judgment,  would  have  foreseen  the  result  of  such  a  cross.  Nowhere  so  systematically 
as  on  his  estate,  have  we  ever  seen  so  fully  carried  out  and  completely  illustrated, 
this  important  principle  in  breeding  as  already  quoted  from  Professor  Cline,  that  "  to 
produce  the  most  perfect  formed  animal,  abundant  nourishment  is  necessary  from  the 
earliest  period  of  its  existence  until  its  growth  is  complete."  So  thoroughly  is  Mr. 
P.  impressed  too  with  the  expediency  of  getting  as  much  blood  as  you  can  into  the 
horse  of  all  work,  consistently  with  the  weight  which  is  indispensable  for  slow  and 
neavy  draught,  that  he  seeks  to  have  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  thrown  into  his  plough 
and  icagon  horses.  Were  the  question  doubtful,  the  argument  must  preponderate 
which  is  supported  by  the  practice  of  an  agriculturist,  rare  in  all  countries,  who  is 
ready  with  his  reason  for  everything  he  does,  and  "  no  mistake  at  that.'* 

Enough,  it  is  believed,  has  already  been  said  to  show  how  exactly  opportune  was 
the  cross  of  the  Arabian  and  the  Barb,  on  the  English  stock ;  nor  does  it  require  any 
further  reasoning  to  sustain  the  position  before  laid  down,  that  these  males  of  exquisite 
form,  but  proportionably  smaller  than  the  females  of  their  day  in  England,  havincr 
accomplished  their  purposes  by  enlarging  the  lungs  and  ynproving  the'conformation 
of  their  progeny,  giving  more  muscle  and  less  bone ;  the  same  stallions,  could  they 
rise,  phoenix-like  from  their  ashes,  could  probably  not  now  be  employed  with  the 
^nmc  beneficial  effects. 

A  review  of  his  most  distinguished  performances,  leads  as  to  think  that  in  culti- 
rating  the  po\yers  of  the  horse,  the  neplus  ultra  of  success  was  reached  in  the  days 
of  Flying  Childers,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centunr,  and  was  sustained  with 
unfailing  excellence  to  the  time  of  Highflyer  in  1774  (perhaps  we  mia-ht  say  U 
the  present  day!) — a  period  embracing,  cons ecuti rely,  the  wonderful  perfonnancts 
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and  progeny  of  others  besides  Matchem,  I\Iarsk,  the  sire  of  Shark  (who  won  in 
matches  upwards  of  §80,000),  Mirza,  Bay  Malton  (who  in  seven  matches  won 
^30,000),  King  Herod,  whose  get  in  nineteen  years  won  more  tlian  a  million  of 
dollars ;  Shark"  himself,  afterwards  imported  to  the  U.  States,  who,  besides  a  .nip 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  and  eleven  hogsheads  of  claret, 
won  the  vast  am.ount  of  $77,000.  Eclipse  is  said  to  have  run  the  four  miles  at  York 
in  1770,  in  eight  minutes,  carrying  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds,  being  forty- 
two  pounds  over  the  standard  weight — making  the  result  equal  to  four  miles  in  6  m. 
27s.  If,  according  to  the  opinion  of  experienced  sportsmen,  the  correctness  of  Avhich 
is  questionable,  seven  pounds  weight  be  equal  to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
yards  in  a  four-mile  race ;  and  giving  him  a  right  to  dispute  the  palm  of  superiority 
with  Flying  Childers  himself. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  neither  of  these  two  paragons  of  the  English  Turf,  as 
they  are  generally  esteemed,  were  trained  before  they  were  five  years  old.  Some 
assuming  as  a  fact,  what  we  consider  problematical — a  falling  off,  in  stoutness,  of 
the  English  racer,  since  the  days  of  Highflyer, — have  ascribed  it  to  the  modern  prac- 
tice of '"bringing  horses  forward  too  young;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  High- 
flyer himself,  who  won  and  received  little  less  than  $!50,000,  and  who  Avas  never 
beaten,  nor  ever  paid  forfeit,  came  on  the  turf  in  his  three  year  old  form,  carrying 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  and  ran  his  last  race  on  |^e  Mth  of  September,  1779, 
•when,  though  lame  and  out  of  condition,  he  won  easy,  and  retired  to  the  breeding 
stud  at  five  years  old!  But  may  we  not  with  more  reason,  attribute  the  reality,  or 
the  assumption,  as  it  may  be,  of  less  bottom,  or  to  speak  more  distinctly,  less  capacity 
to  carry  weight  and  repeat  long  distances,  in  the  modern  English  courser,  ratlier  to 
the  modern  fashion  of  training  for  short  racing,  and  to  their  reliance  on  the  foot  of 
the  horse,  and  the  skill  of  the  rider  to  bring  him  out  in  a  brush  at  the  run  home,  than 
to  any  real  degeneracy  of  the  stock  1  On  these  points  we  find  some  observations  in 
a  journal  which  well  sustains  the  title  of  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Times."  The  remarks 
by  the  Editor  are  regarded  by  us  as  of  such  high  authority,  and  so  apposite,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  giving  them  a  place." 

"  The  superiority  of  the  English  horses  over  the  American,  as  regards  speed,  is 
almost  universally  allowed  by  those  American  turf-men  and  amateurs  who  have 
witnessed  their  performances  at  home.  We  might  name  Captain  Stockton,  Major 
Davie,  Judge  Porter,  Mr.  Corbin,  Mr.  Neil,  the  late  Mr.  Golden,  Mr.  Kirkman, 
and  many  other  gentlemen  with  whom  we  have  conversed  upon  the  subject.  The 
forte  of  the  English  horse  of  the  present  day  is  speed,  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  while 
Americans  give  up  the  point,  as  to  short  distances,  they  think  our  four-m'\\v.  horses 
can  beat  the  English  in  races  of  heats  at  that  distance.  There  is  no  encouragement 
offered  to  the  English  turf-man  to  breed  a  four-mile  horse,  save  here  and  there  a  plate 
of  100  guineas  value;  all,  or  nearly  all  the  valuable  prizes  are  offered  for  two  and 
three  year  olds,  so  that  the  object  of  the  breeder  is  to  bring  out  a  colt  in  the  fall  of  his 
two  year  old  form,  having  such  strength  and  substance  as  shall  enable  him  to  f.ike 
up  heavy  weights,  and  go  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  at  a  flight  of  speed. 
As  colts  that  have  won  frequently,  beating  good  fields,  as  ihree  year  olds,  are  si|lt«e- 
qurntly  very  heavily  handicapped  so  as  to  place  them  upon  an  equality  with  indiffer- 
ent performers,  they  almost  invariably  give  way  in  competing  for  the  valuable  public 
prizes  offered,  such  as  the  cups  at  Goodwood,  Liverpool,  Ascot,  &c.  A  very  fine  four 
mile  horse  in  England  u-ottld  nut  aminiand  one-quarter  of  the  price  which  could  he 
o!)'(iinedfir  a  tried  two  year  old.  He  would  soon  be  broken  down  by  having  t\\  enty 
or  thirty  pounds  extra  clapped  upon  his  back,  to  place  him  on  a  level  w  ith  an  untried 
three  year  old  carrying  a  feather." 

"Investigator,"  who  we  cannot  doubt  is  Mr.  B.  O.  T.  of  Washinatnn,  explains 
conclusively,  to  our  minds,  "  the  yet  unexplained  difference  between  th"  time  of  the 
racing  in  the  two  countries,"  when  he  attributes  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  shape 
and  soil  of  the  English  courses,  &c.,  emphatically  calle<l  the  turf. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  of  the  effects  of  soil,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 

sntleman  amateur  has  iust  remarked  to  us,  that  w  hen  Miss  Foote  lately  won  a  four 
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iiyle  heat  on  the  Melaric  Course,  New   Orleans,  in  7m.  35s.,  the  shortest  time  in 
America  until  now  beaten  by  Fashion  ana  Boston  on  Long  Island,  the  course  wat 


quite  elastic,  and  that  though  the  surface  was  dry,  water  might  have  been  found 
within  a  few  feet,  if  not  inches,  anywhere  below  it. 

We  apprehend,  however,  that  tliese  "  very  fine  four-mile  King's  plate  horses"  are 
exactly  such  as  ought  to  have  been  selected  for  importation  to  this  coui>try,  instead 
of  the  fashionable  stock,  bred  to  speed,  under  the  influences  before  mentioned. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  and  may  well  be  entertained  without  implyincr  any 
narrow  or  unbecoming  feeling  of  national  jealousy  ;_whether  the  turf-horse  of'Enfr- 
Iish  stock  does  not  degenerate  in  .America?  Referring  to  the  controling  influences  of 
climate,  soil,  and  food,  ihere  is  certainly  no  reason  to  infer  that  he  should ;  but,  from 
the  very  nature  of  these,  quite  the  contrary;  and  why  may  we  not  believe  that  there 
IS  in  nature,  a  power  which  will  coerce  animal,  as  we  know  it  will  veo-etable  produc- 
tions, to  forego  their  original  peculiarities,  and  partially  conform  themselves,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  to  the  more  immutable  laws  of  soil  and  climate !  We  recollect  to  have 
heard  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  proof  of  the  influence  of  soil  over  vegetables,  state,  that  he 
knew  a  French  gentleman,  on  his  inheritance  of  a  famous  and  very  profitable  wine 
estate,  impair  at  once  the  quality  of  the  wine,  and  his  own  income,  materially,  by 
employing  some  crude  and  unsuitable  manure  to  fertilize  his  vineyard.  The  vines 
bore  more  abundantly,  but  the  wine  lost  its  flavour,  and  the  vineyard  its  wonted 
repute.  So  it  is  with  other  vegetables.  The  celebrated  white  wheat  will  chano-e 
from  white  to  red,  on  being  transplanted  into  any  other  from  its  natale  so/it/n— the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia ;  and  the  celebrated  Havana  tobacco,  with  chan<ro 
of  soil  and  climate,  loses  both  its  fine  texture  and  rich  fragrance.  Thus,  without  any 
violence  of  presumption,  we  may  assert  the  influence  of  both  soil  and  climate  on  the 
constitution  and  temper  of  the  horse.  How  long  would  the  satin-coated,  thin-skinned, 
flint-footed,  hard-boned,  muscular  and  proud-spirited  Arabian,  accustomed  to  a  short 
bite,  and  delighting  in  a  hot  sun,  retain,  after  being  transferred  to  the  rich  and  suc- 
culent pastures  of  the  "  low  countries,"  the  high  and  peculiar  characteristics  which 
have  given  him  pre-eminence  over  all  the  families  of  his  race  ? 

Exposed  in  rigorous  climates,  the  horse  could  not  long  survive  in  a  state  of  nature 
but  when  protected  and  well  supplied  with  food,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  fai 
towards  the  pole  he  might  be  sustained  ;  and  we  may  here  quote  from  good  authority, 
♦'That  this  animal  existed  before  the  flood,  the  researches  of  geolo(rists  afford' 
abundant  proof.  There  is  not  a  portion  of  Europe,  nor  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
globe,  /roin  the  tropical  plains  of  India,  to  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia  — from  the 
northern  extremities  of  the  new  world  to  the  very  southern  point  of  America,  in 
which  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Horse  have  not  been  found  mintrlod  with  'the 
bones  of  the  Hippopotamus,  the  Elephant,  the  Rhinoceros,  the  Bear, "the  Ti<rer  the 
Deer,  and  various  other  animals,  some  of  which,  like  the  Mastodon,  have'na'ssed 
away."  ^ 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  every  other  circumstance  being  nearly  similar,  the  Horse 
tluives  best  in  countries  within  or  near  the  torrid  zone.  In  the  mild  climates  of 
Nonhwost<Tn  Europe,  this  noble  animal  reaches  a  high  development.  The  wild 
horse  of  this  continent,  brought  from  Texas,  or  the  more  remote  provincias  interna$, 
and  tamed,  we  have  been  told,  though  in  general  unsightly  when  compared  to  tho 
high-brt-d  horse  of  the  United  States,  is  orreatly  superior  in  hardiness  and  case  of 
support.  We  may  further  sustain  these  reflections  on  the  influence  of  climate,  with 
tlie  opinion  of  a  gentleman  of  great  observation  and  knowledge  of  trootrraphy  and 
natural  history,  Mr.  Darby,  who  thinks  that  "in  the  zone  of  North  Tvmerica,  com- 
prising Western  Louisiana,  Texas,  &c.,  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  this  most  splendid 
auxiliary  of  man,  with  anything  like  equal  care  and  skill,  will  reach  his  utmost  devel- 
opmenl  of  form,  strength,  beauty,  and  affectionate  docility." 

In  ailditional  support  of  our  hypothesis,  that  climate  and  food  have  their  inflnenco 
on  the  f)nn  and  character  of  animals,  and  that  these  influences  in  En<Tland  are  less 
auspicious  to  high  perfection  of  the  Horse  than  the  warmer  and  dryer  climates  o^  the 
ILrnted  States,  w»  may  adduce  the  remarks  of  English  writers  of  authority.  The 
effect  indeed  of  climate  and  soil  on  wool-bearinfr  animals  is  asserted  bv  all  natural- 
ists. Bakewell,  who  bestowed  particular  att«-ntion  on  the  subject,  contends  that  tne 
softness  of  wool  depends  chiefly  on  the  soil  on  which  the  sheep  are  fed.  Professor 
Cine,  whose  able  disquisition  we  have  already  freely  quoted,  says  "  the  pliancy 
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of  the  animal  economy  13  such  as  that  an  animal  will  gradually  accommodate  itself  to 
irreat  vicissitudes  in  climate  and  alterations  in  food,  and  by  degrees  undergo  grea 
chancres  in  constitution.  The  size  of  animals  is  commonly  adapted  to  the  soil  which 
they  "inhabit  Where  produce  is  nutritive  and  abundant,  the  animals  are  large,  having 
grown  proportionably  tothe  quantity  of  food  which  for  generations  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  obtain."  To  these  respectable  authors  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  the 
observations  of  Captain  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  Biographical  Sketches  ot  the  Horse, 
that  "  the  decrenerating  effects  of  a  British  atmosphere  and  pasturage,  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully combated,  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  Asiatic  blood.  A  permanently 
excellent  breed  can  never  be  expected  in  this  climate ,"  except,  we  would  add,  as  has 
been  well  and  truly  said  of  Liberty  itself,  by  eternal  vigilance. 

On  the  soundness  of  these  views,  may  not  the  opinion  safely  rest,  that  on  this  con- 
tinent  the  Horse  ought  to  reach  and  retain  powers  at  least  equal  to  any  he  has  ever 
attained  in  England  1   And  were  truth  to  compel  the  admission,  which  is  by  no  means 
certain,  of  any°deficiency  or  falling  off,  might  it  not  be  fairly  ascribed  to  tlie  want,  in 
this  country,  of  the  vast  means  and  the  leisure,  the  science  and  the  skill,  which 
Enfflish  Aristocracy  can  command  and  afford  to  bestow  on  the  turf,  and  all  the  appointr 
ments  and  accommodations,  requisite  for  the  pursuit  and  enjoyment  of  that  and  other 
field  sports ;  all  of  which  create  wide  and  constant  demand,  at  high  prices,  tor  honest 
and  stout  natrs,  that  can  go  both  the  pace  and  the  distance  1     If  money  "makes  the 
mare  go,"  so  will  it  the  horse,  and  by  its  agency,  what  may  not  be  achieved  in  a 
country  where  a  nobleman  finds  amusement  in  spending,  like  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
at  Goodwood,  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  his  dog  kennel?    If  the  superiority  claimed  by 
some  for  Entrlish  over  American  horses,  cannot  be  the  fruit  of  climate,  neither  can  it  be 
ascribed  to  any  want  on  our  part  of  their  best  blood.     Our  importations  go  back  more 
than  a  century.    On  this  point  we  are  glad  again  to  borrow  and  adopt  the  views  of  that 
accomplished  amateur,  Mr.  B.  O.  Tayloe,  of  Washington,  by  whom  the  public  has 
been  well  reminded  that  "  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  Colonial  Government,  fine 
horses  were  introduced  into  Virginia  —  encouragement  was   given  by  Legislative 
enactments,  and  speed  was  particularly  attended  to— Bull-Rock,  a  famed  son  of  the 
Darby  Arabian,  and  wholly  of  Eastern  blood,  was  imported  as  far  back  as  1730,  the 
year  that  the  Godolphin  Arabian  (Barb),  was  introduced  into  England ;  and  many 
other  Eno-lish  horses  and  mares  were  imported,  long  before  any  Stud-Book  appeared 
in  Encrlalid."    Before  and  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  again,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Turf  Register,  the  importations  into  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  have  embraced  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  that  have  adorned  the  English  Turf;  bringing 
streams  pure  and  copious,  from  the  great  fountains  of  Matchem  and  Eclipse,  yvhh  an 
ample  infusion  from  the  loins  odlerod  himself;  in  whose  stock,  above  all,  is  united 
"  the  two  essential  qualities  of  speed  and  bottom."    To  go  more  into  detail  in  proof 
of  our  abundant  resources,  if  well  husbanded,  for  sustaining  a  stock  of  horses  equal  ip 
all  desirable  points,  and  for  all  manner  of  work,  to  that  which  any  other  country  can 
exhibit,  would  here  be  out  of  place— else  it  would  be  easy  to  present  a  list  not  niuch 
short  of  three  hundred  imported  horses,  among  the  very  best  which  in  their  day 
could  be  found  in  the  "  fast-anchored  isle,"  beginning,  as  before  stated,  near  half 
a  centurj'  before  the  American  Revolution. 

Let  it  suffice  to  name  a  few,  such,  for  example,  as  Shark,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  shortly  thereafter  those  Derby  winners,  Saltram,  (one  of  the  best  sons 
of  the'  famed  Eclipse,)  Diomed,  Spread-Eagle,  and  Sir  Harry ;  the  equally  famed 
race-horses  Gabriel,  Buzzard,  Eagle,  and  Chance;  and  latterly  the  renowned  winners 
of  the  Derby- Priam,  St.  Giles,  and  some  others— and  of  the  St.  Leger,  Rowton, 
Martrrave,  and  Barefoot,  that  with  their  close  competitors,  also  imported  to  this 
counlrv,  Sarpcdon,Ca'tus,  Trustee,  and  Emancipation;  together  with  Glencoe,  Rid- 
dlewofth,  and  Leviathan;  Chateau-Margaux,  and  perhaps  some  others,  were  race- 
horses of  the  very  hio-hest  repute  in  their  day,  in  England. 

Soon  after  the  last  revival  of  the  ti^rf  in  America,  and  before  there  was  time  to  witness 
its  effects  on  our  existina  stock,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  import  again,  at  ver}'  great 
tost,  some  of  the  most  fashionable  horses  of  the  "old  countr}-,"  with  a  view  to  the  r<v 
generation,  as  U  was  supposed,  of  our  native  stock,  but  it  is  questionable  how  far  it  was 


needed ;  for,  as  very  recently  observed  in  the  *'  Spirit  of  the  Times," — "  Notwitii 
standing  the  immense  chance  they  have  had,  (having  generally  had  the  choice  of 
the  finest  mares,)  but  seven  of  them  have  a  winner  at  four-mile  heats  last  year,  while 
thirteen  of  native  stallions  have  winners  that  won  thirty-two  races." — True,  the 
winner  of  the  race  nf  races.  Fashion,  is  by  imported  Trustee ;  but  how  much  of  her 
stoutness  may  not  have  come  down  to  her  from  her  grand-dam.  Old  Realiti/,  of  Medley 
blood — a  blood  illustrated  in  so  many  fields  in  contests  of  four-mile  heats?  Witness 
the  extraordinary  achievements  of  his  g.  g.  g.  son,  (through  Duroc,  Amanda,  and 
Grey  Diomed,  son  of  Medley)  .American  Eclipse  in  18-23,  three  heats  of  four  miles,  in 
23m.  50s.,  and  his  competitor  Henry,  tracing  to  Medley  through  his  grand-dam  by 
Bellair,  son  of  Medley.  Sir  Hal,  at  Broad  Rock,  winning  the  four  mile  day  from 
Cup  Bearer,  in  one  heat,  7m.  40s. — Cup  Bearer  breaking  down.  Oscar,  near  Balti- 
more, in  1806,  beating  First  Consul  in  7m.  40s. — each  winning  horse,  as  well  as 
Cup  Bearer,  partaking  largely  of  the  Medley  blood,  though  no  two  were  by  tlie  same 
horse.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  as  warranting  the  assumption  that  Fashion  owes 
her  vast  powers  as  much  to  the  old  English  imported  Medley  blood,  Americanized, 
as  to  her  recently  imported  sire,  that  two  days  after  her  immortal  victory,  her  half- 
brother — grandson  of  Old  Reality,  and  by  Shark,  a  son  of  American  Eclipse,  in  a 
second  heat  drove  the  unrivalled  son  of  Timoleon  to  the  winning  post  in  7m.  46s., 
running  the  next  heat  and  ending  a  doubtful  contest  in  7m.  58^s. 

As  already  stated,  the  object  in  thus  dwelling  on  the  wonderful  capabilities  of  the 
bred  horse,  and  of  endeavouring  to  show  that  with  proper  inducements  and  precau- 
tion to  measure  his  foot  and  to  gauge  his  bottom,  and  to  record  faithfully  his 
genealogy  and  performances,  there  need  not  be,  as  there  has  not  been  any  general 
decay — and  in  insisting  that  without  a  portion  of  his  blood  we  can  reckon  on  no 
general  or  permanent  supply  of  good  nags  for  saddle  or  harness,  is  to  impress  upon 
American  husbandmen  generally,  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  these  ulterior  but 
important  objects  always  \fi  view.  Those  who  artf  opposed  to  all  field  sports,  on 
account  of  the  dissipation  and  vice  with  which  some  of  them  arc  too  often  accom- 

r»anied,  might  yet  learn  to  tolerate  what  they  cannot  enjoy.  The  whole  business  of 
ife  is  mixed  with  good  and  evil,  arifl  full  of  compromises. — Shall  we  forego  the  use 
of  gunpowder,  because  that  "villanous  compound"  sometimes  charges  the  pistol  of 
the  duellist;  or  throw  up  altogether  the  use  of  steam,  because  human  life  is  occasion- 
ally sacrificed  by  the  careless  use  of  it  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  question  of  individual  comfort,  or  of  agricultural  resource, 
that  this  subject  is  to  be  looked  at.  It  is  worthy,  too,  of  the  serious  regard  of  the 
statesman,  in  the  higher  and  more  important  aspect  it  presents  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  and  as  thus  connected  with  our  national  defences.  In  cavalry,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  weapon,  our  locality  must  always  give  us  an  advantage  over  any 
invading  force.  An  enemy  cannot  bring  cavalry  with  him.  With  something  like  a 
well  arranged  system  in  breeding  our  horses,  this  advantage  may  be  turned  to  great 
account  in  time  of  war.  With  the  forecast  that  distinguished  his  military  adminis- 
tration. Napoleon  had  the  sagacity  to  establish  Haras,  or  studs,  in  the  S'.'veral 
departments  of  France,  where  thorough-bred  stallions  were  placed  at  the  service  of 
the  common  farmer,  on  terms  which  barely  paid  the  expense  of  their  keep.  But  to 
come  nearer  home,  while  every  one  at  allVamiliar  with  the  incidents  of  our  own  Re- 
volution, knows  how  much  was  effected  in  the  South,  by  Lee's  famous  "Legion;' 
few,  comparatively,  may  be  aware  to  what  that  celebrated  corps  chif  fly  owed  its 
efficiency — and  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  in  a  great  measure  the  prevalence  nf  blood  in 
his  horses  made  it  at  once  the  scourge  and  the  terror  of  the  enemy.  Wonderful  ii 
their  endurance  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue ;  prompt  to  strike  a  blow  where  it  was 
east  expected,  and,  when  forced,  as  quick  to  retreat;  they  may  be  said  to  have  wel 
earned  the  description  applied  to  the  Parthian  steed  : — 

"  Ouot  ftjie  aqua  Parthus  nuUia  eurrat  equus, 
How  many  miles  can  run  the  Parthian  Ijorse, 
Nor  quench  his  thirst  in  the  fatiguing  course  ." 

It  was  not,  h-^wever,  generally  known,  until  the  Repository  offered  by  the  "Tisr 
Hicister"  for  the  record  of  all  extraordinary  facts  connected  with  tliese  subiecis 
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thai  to  tlie  remarkably  accidental  importation  of  the  celebrated  Linaseya  Italian 
may  be  traced  some  brilliant  exploits  of  the  battle-field,  as  well  as  of  the  turf  in 
America.  The  curious  history  of  that  renowned  Arabian  is  worthy  of  preservation 
here,  as  it  was  thus  related  to  the  editor,  by  a  meritorious  Mar}'land  officer  of  the 
Revolution,  the  venerable  General  T.  M.  Forman,  a  yet  living  monument  of  the 
"  times  that  tried  men's  souls." 


LINDSEY'S    ARABIAN. 

About  the  year  1777  or  '78,  General  II.  Lee,  of  the  Cavalry,  and  his  officers,  had 
llieir  attention  draw  n  to  some  uncommonly  fine  Eastern  liorses  employed  in  the  public 
service — horses  of  syjch  superior  form  and  appearance,  that  the  above  officers  were  led 
to  make  much  intiuiry  respecting  their  liistory ;  and  this  proved  so  extraordinary,  that 
Captain  Lindsey  was  sent  to  examine  and  make  more  particular  inquiry  respecting 
the  fine  cavalry,  which  had  been  so  much  admired,  and  with  instructions,  that  if  the 
sire  answered  the  description  given  of  him,  the  Captain  was  to  purchase  him,  if  to  be 
sold. 

The  Captain  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  horse,  who  was  taken  to  Virginia,  where 
he  covered  at  a  high  price  and  w  ith  considerable  success. 

It  was  not  untilthis  fine  horse  became  old  and  feeble  that  the  writer  of  these  recol- 
lections rode  thirty  miles  expressly  to  see  him.  He  was  a  white  liorse,  of  the  most 
perfect  form  and  symmetry,  rather  above  fifteen  hands  high,  and  although  old  and 
crippled,  appeared  to  possess  a  high  and  g-allant  temper,  which  gave  him  a  lofty  and 
commanding  carriage  and  appearance. 

The  history  of  this  horse,  as  given  to  me  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  by  several 
respectable  ])ersons  from  Connecticut,  at  various  times,  is  : — 

For  some  very  important  ser^'ice,  rendered  by  the  Commander  of  a  British  frigate, 
to  a  son  of  the  then  Kmperor  of  Morocco,  the  Em])eror  presented  this  horse  (the  most 
valuable  of  his  stud)  to  the  Captain,  who  shipped  him  on  board  the  frigate,  with  the 
sanguine  expectation  of  obtaining  a  great  pric«>  for  him,  if  safely  landed  in  England. 
Either  in  obedience  to  orders,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  frigate  called  at  one  ol 
the  English  Wtst  India  islands,  where  being  obliged  to  remain  some  time,  the  Cap- 
tain, in  compassion  to  the  horse,  landed  him  for  the  purpose  of  exercise.  No  con- 
venient securely  incl9sed  place  could  be  found  but  a  large  lumber-yard,  into  which 
the  horse  was  turned  loose;  but  delighted  and  playful  as  a  kitten,  his  liberty  soon 
proved  nearly  fatal  to  him.  He  ascended  one  of  the  piles,  from  which  and  with  it  he 
fell,  and  broke  three  of  his  legs.  At  this  time  in  the  same  harbour,  the  Enijlish  Captain 
met  with  an  old  acquaintance  from  one  of  our  now  Eastern  states.  To  him  he  oflered 
the  horse,  as  an  animal  of  inestimable  value  could  he  be  cured.  The  Eastern 
('aptain  gladly  accepted  the  horse,  and  knowing  he  must  be  detained  a  considerable 
time  in  the  Island  before  he  could  dispose  of  his  assorted  cargo,  got  the  horse  on 
board  his  vessel,  secured  him  in  slinirs,  and  very  carefully  set  and  bound  up  his 
broken  legs.  It  matters  not  how  long  he  remained  in  the  harbour,  or  if  quite  cured 
oefore  he  arrived  on  our  shore  ;  but  he  did  arrive,  and  he  must  certainly  have  covered 
several  seasons,  before  he  was  noticed  as  first  mentioned. 

When  the  writer  of  these  remarks  went  to  see  the  horse,  his  first  attention  was  to 
examine  his  legs,  respecting  the  reported  fracture,  and  he  was  fully  satisfied,  not 
merely  by  seeing  the  lumps  and  inequalities  on  the  three  legs,  but  by  actually  feeling 
the  irregularities  and  projections  of  broken  bones. 

In  Connecticut  (I  think)  this  horse  was  called  Ranger ;  in  Virginia  (as  it  should 
be)  he  was  called  Lindsey's  Arabian.  He  was  the  sire  of  Tulip  and  many  good 
runner<» ;  to  all  his  stock  he  gave  great  perfection  of  form ;  and  his  blood  flows  in 
the  veins  of  some  of  the  best  horses  of  tlie  present  day.  Make  what  use  you  please 
of  this  statement ;  I  will  stand  corrected  in  my  narrative,  by  any  person  who  can 
produce  better  testimony  respecting  Lindsey's  Arabian. 

Yotir  obedient  servant,  F. 

September  10,  1827. 
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Although  this  dissertation  has  been  already  extended  somewhat  beyond  tlie  limits 
prescribed  by  our  publislier  and  our  own  anticipation,  we  hope  to  render  it  more 
acceptable  as  well  as  more  useful  by  appending  to  it,  in  tabular  form  for  greater  con- 
venience, and  for  comparison  hereafter,  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements,  (tf  comparatively  modern  date,  of  the  turf  horse  in  America  at  all  distances. 
— In  truth,  we  feel  confident  that  every  reflecting  reader  will  regard  but  asihe  natural 
equel  to  all  the  observations  which  have  preceded  it,  the  following  synopsis  of 

THE  BEST  RACES  IN  AMERICA. 

It  will  yet  be  necessary  however  to  premise  a  few  observations,  lest  the  reade 
should  draw  inaccurate  conclusions  from  the  statistics  laid  before  him. 

In  the  United  States,  owing  not  only  to  the  great  territorial  extent  of  the  country, 
but  to  the  natural  obstacles  which  divide  its  remote  sections,  and  the  extreme  difler- 
ences  of  climate,  there  never  has  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  established  central 
race  courses,  where  horses  from  all  parts  of  the  States  may  habitually  meet,  and  test 
their  relative  superiority  by  actual  contest.  We  are  compelled  therefore  to  adopt 
other  criteria  for  the  relative  speed  and  stoutness  of  horses.  But  there  is  one  w  hich 
has  almost  swallowed  up  all  others,  and  is  most  universal  and  most  popular  in  its 
application.  We  allude  to  the  time  in  which  races  are  run.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
this  is  the  best  single  criterion  we  can  have,  it  must  equally  be  admitted  that  it  is 
often  fallacious.  It  is  only  necessary  to  name  the  different  causes  by  which  time  is 
aflected  and  modified. 

The  most  obvious  is  the  difference  in  the  soils  of  different  courses.  This  is  so  well 
understood,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  tolerably  accurate  scale  of  the 
comparative  adaptation  of  our  dilferent  courses  for  speed. — Again,  in  comparin<T  races 
at  different  periods,  to  arrive  at  accurate  conclusions,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  old  established  courses  within  a"few  years. 
This  improvement  commencing  w  ith  the  Union  Course  on  Long  Island,  which  by 
levelling  it  and  grading  the  turns,  has  been  made  much  faster  than  of  yore,  has  been 
vep'  generally  introduced  upon  rival  courses — ^The  more  obvious  consideration  of  the 
different  copdition,  in  which  the  same  course  may  be  on  different  days,  will  present 
itself  to  every  m.i.id.  Great  regard  should  be  paid,  too,  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
whether  clear,  balmy  and  calm,  or  raw,  damp  and  windy;  for  this  state  notoriously 
affects  in  a  great  degree  the  speed  of  a  horse.  These  are  several  of  the  considerations 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  powers  of  horses  by  a  comparison 
of  the  time,  in  which  they  have  run  different  races ;  indeed  the  test  of  mere  time, 
however  more  popular  and  perhaps  more  unerring  than  anyone  other,  is  not  very 
much  relied  upon  by  a  consummate  judge  (f  racing.  And  if  a  horse,  who  performed  a 
given  distance  in  remarkable  time  may  fairly  layVlaim  to  distinction,  it  is  undeniable 
that  there  will  be  other  racers  of  equal  powers  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious,  whom  the 
nature  of  a  course  upon  the  day  of  a  race  will  prevent  from  making  great  time.  With 
one  other  suggestion  »ve  will  come  to  the  tables. 

The  reader  must  not  only  note  the  period  of  the  year  in  which  a  race  is  nm,  as 
affecting  the  age  of  the  horse,  but  he  will  recollect  that  in  one  portion  of  the  United 
'^'ates,  horses  take  their  age  from  the  first  of  January,  and  in  others  from  the  first  of 
May.     In  these  tables,  for  uniformity's  sake,  the  English  and  Northern  rule  has  been 

Eursued,  giving  the  ages  from  the  first  of  January.  Another  consideration  must  be 
orne  in  mind — that  the  interval  between  the  heats  has  been  diminished,  of  late  years ; 
and  at  the  present  day,  horses  at  the  South  have  ten  minutes  more  time  for  recovery 
between  four-mile  heats  than  on  Northern  coursee. 
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From  the  above  tables  have  been  excluded  all  races  made  over  courses  noioriousty 
short  of  a  mile  in  length.  I3y  adherinjr  to  this  rule,  very  many  excellent  races  at 
Norfolk  have  been  omitted ; — as  Andrew's,  Betsey  Ransom's,  Polly  Hopkins',  and 
others ;  Mercury's  race  in  7m.  40s.— 7m.  42s.,  at  New  Orleans,  is  omitted  for  the 
same  reason.  * 

A^in,  we  have  inserted  in  the  tables  only  the  winners  of  the  different  races ; 
winners  of  a  single  heat  are  omitted.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  note  one  or  two 
winners  of  single  heats. 

Bee's-wincr,  by  imj)orted  Leviathan,  5  years  old,  carrying  97  pounds,  in  March 
1810,  won  a  first  heat  from  Grey  Medoc,  in  7m.  38s.  As  she  pulled  up  lame,  she 
was  drawn.  Kate  Aubrey,  by  Eclipse,  4  years  old,  carrying  83  pounds,  in  March 
184-2,  won  a  three-mile  heat  in  5m.  39s.,  but  was  distanced  the  next  heat. 

The  reader  will  note  that  the  great  races  made  at  New  Orleans  have  been  run 
generally  in  March ;  according  to  their  rule,  their  horses  taking  their  ages  from  May, 
have  run  a  year  under  their  true  age,  and  carried  weight  accordingly.  "^In  the  above 
tables  their /proper  age  has  been  given,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  subject  again,  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  to  Sarah  Bladen's  race,  which  she  lost  with  Jim  Bell— the 
first  heat  by  a  length  and  a  half,  and  the  second  by  but  eighteen  inches  ;  time,  7m 
37s. — 7m.  40s. — The  mare  ran  as  aged,  and  carried  121  pounds — but  two  less  than 
she  would  have  to  carry  at  the  North. 

Again,  the  best  time  ever  made  at  two  and  three  miles,  has  been  in  four-mile  races. 
Tlius  Boston  and  Charles  Carter  ran  the  first  and  third  miles  in  3m.  41s.,  and  the' 
first  three  miles  of  their  great  race  in  5m.  3G^s.^  Fashion  and  Boston  ran  the  first 
two  miles  in  3m.  43s.,  and  three  miles  in  5m.  37^s. ;  Wagner  and  Grey  Eagle,  it  is 
said,  ran  the  last  three  miles  of  their  best  heat  in  5m.  35s.  Gallatin  is  said  to  have 
run  the  two  middle  miles  of  a  four-mile  heat  in  3m.  43s.,  and  Trifle  the  last  two 
miles  of  a  four-mile  heat  in  the  same  time.  Mingo  and  Post  Boy  are  believed  by  the 
writer  to  have  run  a  mile  of  a  four-mile  heat  at  Trenton,  in  Im.  48s. ;  the  former  and 
Mary  Blunt  ran  tlieir  twelfth  mile  in  Im.  478.,  and  a  third  four-mile  heat  in  7m.  4Gs. 
The  higher  estimation  placed  upon  their  great  performances  at  the  longer  distance^ 
renders  it  superfluous  to  note  further  the  rate  of  speed  in  the  different  mifes. 

Finally,  it  will  not  have  escaped  the  observation  of  attentive  readers,  that  while  the 
horse  may  appear  by  these  tables,  exhibiting  as  they  do,  his  utmost  capacity  for  a 
series  of  years,  to  have  been  brought,  by  careful  attention  to  blood,  and  by  great 
skill  and  nicety  in  training,  up  to  the  probable  maximum  of  his  powers ;  it  is  yet  as 
clear  as  it  is  encouraging  to  see,  that  by  unremitting  recourse  to  the  same  nunns, 
and  by  that  alone,  he  may  he  kept  up  fully  to  the  standard  of  capacity  which  these 
records  have  established  as  the  measure  if  his  attainable  speed  and  stoutness. 

If  with  an  eye  to  the  fact,  that  ''the  last"  is  '' the  first,''  and  the  fastest  on  the 
record,  (Fashion  and  Boston  at  L.  I.)  the  hope  shouht  spring  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
sanguine,  that  the  "end  is  not  yet,"  and  that  the  thread  may  be  drawn  yet  a  little 
finer ;  without  wishing  to  repress  an  iota  of  exertion  to  make  good  that  conclusion, 
it  may  be  well  to  remember,  that  as  before  stated,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
whose  judgments  we  are  bound  to  respect,  a  few  of  our  principal  courses  have  been 
improved  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  second  to  the  mile!  Thus  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  if  we  could  meet  again  in  the  club-room,  or  at  the  social  board  which  they 

were  wont  to  ornament  and  enliven,  the  Fathers  of  the  American  turf, the  .'^harjies, 

the  Ogles,  the  Taskers,  the  Tayloes,  Hamptons,  Ridgelys,  Lloyds,  Sprimrs,  Bowies,' 
Ducketts,  Duvalls,  Seldens,  &C.,  they  would  not  remind  us  of  these  "our  advan- 
tages, and  be  prompt  to  match  and  freely  back  some  of  their  favourite  old  na<'3 
against  the  best  on  these  lists  of  more  modern  performers,  " 

To  some  of  these  ancestors  of  our  present  stock  the  tribute  is  due  that  their  name 
be  here  recorded  as  well  for  their  achievements  as  for  having  transmitted  their  pow»'rs 
to  their  descendants,  viz.:  Tasker's  Selima,  by  the  GodoljThin  Arabian,  never  beat; 
the  dam  of  Galloway's  Selim,  the  best  Maryland  horse  of  the  last  centurj-;  Filzhutrh's 
Regulus,  Semmes'  VVildair,  Goode's  Brimmer,  Tayloc's  Virago,  Bell  Air.Y.'rfy  DioiHed, 
Black  Maria,  Leviathan,  and  Gallatin;  Hoomes'  Fain*,  sister  to  Gallatin,  Okie's 
Oscar,  Ridirely's  Post  Boy,  Bond's  First  Consul,  Willis's  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  E.lelin's 
Floretta,  Ball's  Florizel,  Sir  Archy ;  these  last  nine  were  at  tlie  head  of  the  turf  earlv 
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in  the  present  century.  With  these  no  competitor  or  rival  deserves  to  be  najned,  until 
the  revival  of  the  best  days  of  the  turf  by  the  get  ©f 'Sir  Archy,  a?  exhibited -l<y  tjiie 
match  of  his  son  Henry  with  Eclipse.  By  every  .test  of  comparison  .Henry  w;^;* 
no  better  race-horse  than  several  of  the  get  of  Sir  Archy,  nor  as  good  a  one  as  Tifno- 
leon,  Virginian,  Sir  Charles,  and  Bertrand.  In  those  days,  Hooaies,  Seld«n,.TayJoe, 
Ridgely,  and  Bond  were  at  the  head  of  the  turf.  .  '   •     ■       •      .  .     - 

Though  not  strictly  belonging  to  a  work  intended  as  this  i»,'jiot  for  a  f  artiealar 
class  but  for  all  owners  of  horses  and  for  every  day's  reference  and  use,  yet  we  have 
said  so  much  of  the  race-horse,  whose  blood  we  consider  it  essential  to  preserve  in 
its  purity  and  to  be  used  as  occasion  may  require,  as  every  good  house-keeper  pre- 
serves and  uses  good  yeast  to  leven  the  mass,  that  we  may  as  well  add  the  lengths 
of  the  principal  race-courses  in  England,  and  the  rules  of  the  jockey  club  lately 
established  for  the  Long  Island  race-course.  These  will  occupy  but  little  space  and 
may  prove  acceptable  to.  those  of  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  amusements 
of  tiie  turf. 

Miles.    Fur.      Yards, 

The  Beacon  Course  is    .     .         4        i        138 

The  Round  Course  is 3        4         178 

Last  three  miles  of  Beacon  Course 3        0  45 

Ditch  in 2        0  97 

The  last  mile  and  a  distance  of  Beacon  Course      ...      1         1         156 

Ancaster  mile 1         0  18 

From  the  turn  of  the  lands  in 0        5        184 

Clermont  Course,  from  .the  Ditch  to  the  Duke's  Stand      1        5        217 
Audley  End  Course,  from  the  starting-post  of  the  T.Y.C, 

to  the  end  of  the  Beacon  Course 1         6  0 

Across  the  flat 1         2  24 

Rowley  mile 1        0  I 

Ditch  mile 0        7        178 

Abingdon  mile 0        7        211 

Two  middle  miles  of  Beacon  Course •    .      1        7        125 

Two-years-old  Course  (on  the  flat) 0        5        13G 

New  ditto  (part  of  the  Banbury  mile) 0        5         136 

Yearling  Course •    ....    0        2  47 

Banbury  mile 0         7        248 

"Previously  to  1753  there  were  only  two  meetings  in  the  year  at  Newmarket  for 
the  purpose  of  running  horses,  one  in  the  Spring  and  another  in  October.  At  present 
there  are  seven.  —  The  Craven,  instituted  in  1771,  in  compliment  to  the  late  Earl 
Craven,  and  commencing  on  Easter  Monday;  the  First  Spring,  on  the  Monday  fort- 
night following,  and  being  the  original  Spring  Meeting;  the  Second  Spring,  a  fortnight 
after  that,  and  instituted  in  1753;  the  July,  commonly  early  in  that  month,  instituted 
also  in  1753;  the  First  October,  on  the  first  Monday  in  that  month,  being  the  original 
October  meeting;  the  Second  October,  on  the  Monday  fortnight  following — instituted 
in  1762;  and  the  Third  October,  or  Houghton,  a  fortnight  after  that,  and  instituted 
1770.  With  the  last-mentioned  meeting,  which,  weather  permitting,  generally  lastg- 
a  week,  and  at  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  racing,  the  sports  of  the  Turf  close  fof 
the  year,  with  the  exception  of  Tarpurlcy,  a  very  old  hunt-meeting  in  Cheshire,  now 
nearly  abandoned;  and  a  Worcester  autumn  meeting,  chiefly  for  hunters  and  horses 
f  the  gentlemen  and  farmers  within  the  hunt." — Ximrod — The  Turf,  152. 

ASCOT   IIEATn. 

The  two-mile  course  is  a  circular  one,  of  which  the  last  half  is  called  the  old  mile. 
The  new  mile  is  straight  and  up-hill  all  the  way.  The  T.Y.C.  is  five  furlongs  and 
136  yards. 

EPSOM. 

TJhe  old  course,  now  seldom  used  except  for  the  cup,  is  two  miles  of  an  irregular 
circular  form,  the  first  mile  up-hill.    The  new  Derby  course  is  exactly  a  mile  and  a 
Uaif>  and  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horst-shoe:  the  first  three-quarters  of  a  mile  may 
4*  r 
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oe  considered  as  straight  running,  the'bend  in  the  course  being  very  trifling,  and  th* 
riiidttt  Very  great?  the 'next  q.iarttr  (A'  a  mile  is  in  a  gradual  turn,  and  the  last  half- 
-mile BtrdiffKt;  the  first  half-iHile  Is  en  the  ascent,  the  next  third  of  a  mile  level,  and 
Ui6  remainder  is  on  the  descent,  till  within  the  distance,  where  the  ground  a<rain  rises. 

'  -f  he  iiew  T.Y.C.  is  six  furlongs ;  the  old  T.Y.C.,  or  Woodcot  course,  is  somewhat 
Ies5  than  four.    .      .  •    • 

'  The  Criiveri  course  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 

DONCASTER 

Is  a  circular  and  nearly  flat  course  of  about  one  mile,  seven  furlongs,  and  seventy 
The  shorter  courses  are  portionsof  this  circle. 

LIVERPOOL. 

The  new  course,  now  used  for  both  meetings,  is  flat,  a  mile  and  a  half  round,  and 
with  a  straight  run-in  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  a  very  gradual  rise. 

MANCHESTER 

Is  one  mile,  rather  oval,  with  a  hill,  and  a  fine  run-in. 

T  ■^,^'^'^t,N^=  is  the  length  of  two  hundred  and  forty  yards  from  the  winnin^r  post. 
Jn  the  gallery  of  the  winning  post,  and  in  a  little  gallerj-  at  the  distance  polt;  are 
placed  two  men  holding  crimson  flags.  As  soon  as  the  first  horse  has  passed  the 
winning  post,  the  man  drops  his  flag ;  the  other  at  the  distance  post  drops  his  at  the 
same  moment,  and  the  horse  which  has  not  then  passed  that  post  is  said  to  be  dis- 
tanced, and  cannot  start  again  for  the  same  plate  or  prize. 

A  FEATHER-^^^IGHT  is  the  lightest  weight  that  can  be  put  on  the  back  of  a  horse. 

A  ^iVE  AND  lAKE  Plate  IS  whcrc  horses  carry  weight  according  to  their  heio-ht, 
l-ourteen  hands  are  taken  as  the  standard  height,  and  the  horse  must  carr^-  nine  st'one 
(the  horseman  8  stone^is  fourteen  pounds).  Seven  pounds  are  taken  from  the  woirrht 
lor  every  inch  below  fourteen  hands,  and  seven  pounds  added  for  every  inch  above 
lourteen  hands.  A  few  pounds  additional  weight  is  so  serious  an  evil,  that  it  is  said 
seven  pounds  m  a  mile-race  are  equivalent  to  a  distance. 

A  Post  Match  is  for  horses  of  a  certain  age,  and  the  parties  possess  the  privilecre 
of  bringing  any  horse  of  that  age  to  the  post.  r  i  I  =« 

^A  P«o°«^CE  Match  is  that^betAveen  the  produce  of  certain  mares  in  foal  at  the 
time  01  the  match,  and  to  be  decided  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age  specified. 


^""^^^Jl^^efrnlaf'ons  approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  Jockey  Club,  on  the 
Lit  h  September,  1842;  to  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  the  close  of  the 
last  tall  Meeting  m  the  year  1S44,  subject  to  such  alterations  as  mai,  be  made 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Club. 

ri'^.^Mu'T-'^^^r.^^^"  ^®  ^^^'^  '^^riilar  meetinjrs  held  by  the  New  York  Jockey 
Club  at  the  Lnion  Course,  on  Long  Island,  to  be  called  and  known  as  the  Sprincr  and 
o  ^  ♦J  p  ?5;f  '  ^Pnng  Meeting  shall  commence  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Mav, 
and  the  Fall  Meeting  shall  commence  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  in  each  vraV. 

..tr  .  "I'—^^^J^  ^J^"  ^"^  I  President,  four  Vice  Presidents,  a  Secretary  and  Trea. 
surer,  to  be  appointed  annually  bv  ballot. 

//u/c3(/.-It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetin-rs  of  the 
l.lub  ;  to  act  as  presiding  Judge  at  each  day's  race;  appoint  his  Assistant  j1id(ros  on 
the  evemng  preceding  each  day's  race,  report  and  publish  the  results  of  each^dav's 
race  and  act  as  Judge  in  all  Sweepstakes,  with  such  other  persons  as  the  parties 

y  ♦'PP'^iiit. 

nfh''J'^■~•^^\'"n^  ^^?  *^"^>'  of  the  Vice  Presidents  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the 

In,  In  "^p^  '^•^>  ^'^^^•dent,  and  in  his  absence,  the  2d,  3d,  or  4th  Vice  Pfesi- 

dent,  shall  act  as  President  /wo  tern. 
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Rule  5/A.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  attend  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Club,  also  to  attend  the  Judges  ot  each  day's  race,  assist  them  with  his  counsel,  and 
lumish  them  with  all  the  requisite  information  connected  with  each  day's  race;  keen 
a  book,  in  which  he  shall  record  the  Members'  names,  the  Rules  and  Orders  of  the 
Club,  and  add  to  them  any  Resolutions  or  Amendments  which  may  chancre  the  cha- 
racter ot  either;  also  record  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting  of  the  Club! whether  a 
special  or  a  regular  meeting;  he  shall  also  record  all  the  entries  of  horses,  Matches, 
and  Sweepstakes,  in  which  shall  be  set  forth  the  names  of  the  respective  owners,  the 
colour,  name,  age,  sox,  and  name  of  sire  and  dam  of  each  horse ;  record  an  account 
of  each  day  s  race,  including  the  time  of  running  each  heat,  and  after  the  races  are 
over  for  a  mee^ting,  report  the  same  to  the  President  of  the  Club  for  his  official  publi- 
cation. He  shall  also  put  up  and  keep  up  during  every  Meeting,  at  some  convenient 
place,  at  or  near  tlie  Judges'  Stand,  a  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Club 
then  in  force.  " 

liul,  (]/A -It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  collect  all  the  money  due  the 
Club,  whether  from  subscriptions  of  members,  entries  of  horses,  or  from  any  other 
source,  pay  the  same  over  from  time  to  time  upon  the  order  of  the  President  of  the 
Club,  and  in  case  of  his  absence,  upon  the  order  of  the  acting  Vice  President;  and 
within  thirty  da>s  after  the  closing  of  every  regular  meeting,  he  shall  furnish  the 
1  resident,  or  in  his  absence,  the  acting  Vice  President,  a  full  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  funds  of  the  Club,  from  the  date  of  the  last  statement  up  to 
the  date  of  that  which  he  then  renders,  showing  the  bilance  of  money  in  hand  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  President,  or  acting  Vice  President,  which  statemon-  shall  be 
depositetl  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Club,  as  one  of  the  records  of  the  Club,  and  so 
be  entered  by  him. 

Jtult  7th.— At  each  regular  meeting  there  shall  be  appointed  four  Stewards,  who 
shall  serve  for  one  meetmg  succeeding  their  appointment.  They  shall  wear  some 
approprKite  badge  of  distinction,  to  be  determined  upon  by  themselves.  It  shall  bo 
the  duty  of  the  Stewards  to  attend  on  the  Course,  to  preserve  order,  clear  the  track, 
keep  It  clear,  keep  off  the  crowd  of  persons  from  the  horses  coming  to  the  stand  after 
the  close  ot  each  heat,  and  they  may  employ  in  their  discretion,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Club,  a  sufficient  number  of  able-bodied  men  to  assist  them  in  the  effectual  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

liule  3/A.— -There  shall  be  three  Judges  in  the  starting  stand,  consistintr  of  the 
1  resident  and  two  Assistant  Judges,  assisU^l  by  the  Secretary,  and  in  case  of  fiiu 
absence  of  the  President  of  the  Club,  then  the  first  Vice  President,  and  in  his  absence, 
the  second  \  ice  President.  The  Judges  shall  keep  the  stand  clear  of  any  intrusion 
durinj  the  pendency  of  a  heat,  see  that  the  Riders  are  dressed  in  Jockey  style,  weiah 
the  n-lers  before  starting  in  the  race,  and  after  each  heat,  instruct  the  riders  as  to  their 
duty  nmU'T  the  niles  before  starting  in  the  race,  and  proclaim  from  the  stand  the  time 
and  result  of  each  heat,  and  also  tlie  result  of  the  race. 

Jitilr  !V'/,._Tliere  shall  be  two  Distance  Jud<n>s,  and  three  Patrol  Judo-es,  appointed 
by  the  Judges  in  the  starting  stand,  who  shall  repair  to  the  Jud«TP3''^stind  imme- 
diately after  each  heat,  and  report  to  the  Judges  the  horses  that  are  distanced,  and 
foul  riding,  if  there  be  any. 

Jtul.  1 0'A.— All  the  disputes  shall  be  decided  by  the  Judges  of  the  daj',  from  whose 
decision  there  shall  be  no  appeal,  unless  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judo-cs,  and  no  evi- 
dence ot  f -ul  riding  shall  be  received  except  from  the  Judges  and  Parrols. 

Jtui'c  IIM— When  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Officers  of  the  Club,  any 
good  cause  may  require  the  postponement  of  a  race,  they  may  postpone  any  Purse 
race,  but  m  case  of  a  postponement  of  a  race,  no  new  eiitries'shall  be  received  for 
that  rac-.  A  postponement  of  a  Purse  race  shall  srive  no  authority  to  postpone  any 
Sweepst  .ke  or  Match  made  or  advertised  to  be  run  on  that  dav  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
the  Club  postponing  a  regular  Meeting,  it  shall  ffive  them  no  power  to  postpone  any 
Matches  ;>r  Sweepstakes  made  to  be  nm  at  that  Meeting. 

Jtulc  I2!h. — All  Sweepstakes  and  Matches  advertised  to  be  run  on  the  Course  on 
any  day  of  a  regular  Meeting  of  the  Club,  shall  be  under  the  cojrnizance  and  control 
of  the  C:jS,and  no  change  of  entries  once  made  shall  be  allowed  after  closinir.  unless 
by  consent  of  all  parties.    Sweepstakes  and  Matches  made  to  be  run  at  a  particular 
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Meeting,  without  the  parties  specifying  the  day,  the  Secretary  must  give  ten  days 
notice  of  what  days  they  will  be  run  during  the  meeting,  in  case  he  is  infonned 
of  it  in  time.  And  no  Sweepstake  or  Match  shall  be  run  on  the  Course  durino-  a 
regular  meeting  without  being  first  reported  to  the  Secretary,  to  bring  it  under  th«) 
cognizance  and  control  of  the  (Mub. 

Rule  \2th. — The  age  of  horses  shall  be  computed  from  the  first  day  of  January 
next,  preceding  their  being  foaled;  that  is,  a  colt  or  filly  foaled  on  any  day  in  the 
year  1841,  will  be  considered  one  year  old  on  tlie  first  day  of  January,  1843. 

Rule  nth. — No  person  shall  start  or  enter  a  horse  for  any  purse  offered  by,  or 
under  the  control  of,  the  Club,  other  than  a  Member  of  the  Club,  and  producing,  if 
required,  satisfactory  evidence  or  proof  of  his  horse's  age;  nor  shall  any  Member 
start  a  horse  if  his  entrance  money,  subscription  money,  and  all  forfeits  incurred  on 
the  Union  Course,  are  not  paid  before  starting.  Nor  shall  any  person  start  a  horse, 
during  a  regular  meeting  of  the  tMub,  who  is  in  arrears  to  any  member  of  the  Club 
for  a  forfeit  incurred  on  the  Union  Course. 

Rule  I5th — All  entries  of  horses  for  a  purse  shall  be  made  in  writing  under  seal, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Club,  and  deposited  in  a  box,  kept  for  ?hdt  purpose, 
8t  the  usual  place  of  Meeting  of  the  Club,  before  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  of  the  race,  for  which  the  entry  is  made.  Each  entr)-  shall  contain  the  entrance 
money,  and  state  the  name,  age,  colour,  sex,  and  pedigree,  of  the  horse  entered,  ana 
describe  the  dress  of  the  rider  of  such  horse.  After  five  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  preceding  a  Purse  Race,  no  other  or  additional  entr}-  shall  be  allowed  to  be 
made  for  that  race,  and  no  entry  shall  be  received  or  recorded,  that  does  not  contain 
the  entrance  money.  The  entries  so  received,  shall  be  drawn  from  the  box  by  the 
Secretary,  and  declared  at  five  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  preceding  the  day 
of  the  race,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  Members  of  the  Club,  and  the  horses  so 
entered  shall  he  entitled  to  the  track  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  are  drawn ;  in 
Sweepstakes  and  Matches,  the  Judges  shall  draw  for  the  track  at  the  stand. 

Rule  lath. — Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  only  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  a  horse,  may  do  so,  he  being  approved  by  the  Club,  and  payino-  double 
entrance.  *  ° 

Rule  I7th. — ^The  distance  to  be  run  shall  be  Two-mile  heats,  Three-mile  heats, and 
Four-mile  heats,  and  a  purse  shall  be  put  up  to  be  run  for  during  each  regular  meet- 
ing, for  each  of  the  named  distances.     Not  more  than  five  per  cent,  shall  be  charged 
as  entrance  upon  any  amount  that  may  be  put  up  for  a  purse. 
Rule  I8th. — Every  horse  shall  carry  weight,  according  to  age,  as  follows :— - 

A  horse  Two  years  old, a  Feather. 

"      Three  years  old 90  Pounds. 

"      Four  years  old, I04        " 

"      Five  years  old,        H4        u 

**       Six  years  old, * 121         *t 

"       Seven  years  old  and  upwards, 126        " 

An  allowance  of  three  pounds  to  mares,  fillies,  and  geldinors.  The  Judfres  shall  see 
that  each  rider  has  his  proper  weight  before  he  starts,  and  that  each  rider  has  within 
one  pound,  after  each  heat. 

Rule  lOth.— Catch  weiirhts  are,  where  each  person  appoints  a  rider  without  weicrh- 
ing.    Feather  weights  signifies  the  same.    A  Post  Slake  is  to  name  at  the  Rtartmcr 
post^  Handicnp  weights  are  weights  according  to  the  supposed  ability  of  the  horses'! 
An  Untried  stallion,  or  mare,  is  one  whose  get  or  produce  has  never  run  in  public 
K  maiden  horse  or  mare  is  one  that  never  won. 

Rule  '20th. — No  horse  shall  carry  more  than  five  pounds  over  his  stipulated  weifrhl 
without  the  Judges  being  informed  of  it,  which  shall  be  publiclv  declared  by  the'm, 
whereupon  all  bets  shall  be  void,  except  those  made  between  the  parties  who  enter  the 
horses.  Every  nder  shall  declare  to  the  Judiros  who  weighs  him,  when  and  how  his 
extra  weights,  if  any,  are  carried.  The  member  of  the  Club  who  enters  the  horse 
Bhall  be  responsible  for  putting  up.  and  bringing  out  the  proper  weirrht.  He  shall  be 
bound  to  weigh  the  ndor  of  his  horse  in  the  presence  of  the  Jndcros  before  starting, 
ind  if  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  prevented  from  starting  his  horse" 
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Rule  21s/. — When  in  running  a  race,  a  distance  is 

In  one  mile, 45  yards. 

In  two  miles,       70 

In  three  miles, 90 

In  four  miles,       120 

Rule  22d. — In  a  Match  Race  of  heats,  there  shall  be  a  distance,  but  none  in  a 
Mingle  heat. 

Rule  23d. — ^The  time  between  heats  shall  be 

For  one  mile  heats, 20  minutes. 

For  two  mile  heats, 25 

For  three  mile  heats, 30 

For  four  mile  heats, * 35 

Rule  2Uh. — Some  signal  shall  be  given  from  the  starting  stand,  five  minutes  before 
the  period  of  starting,  after  the  lapse  of  which  time,  the  Judges  shall  give  the  word 
start  to  such  riders  as  are  then  ready,  but  should  any  horse  prove  restive  in  being 
brought  up  to  the  stand,  or  in  starting,  the  Judges  may  delay  the  word  a  short  inter\aU 
at  their  own  discretion. 

Rule  25th — Any  horse  winning  a  purse  of  this  Club,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  start 
for  any  other  purse  during  the  same  meeting. 

Rule  26/A. — If  a  horse  be  entered  witliout  being  properly  identified,  he  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  start,  but  be  liable  to  forfeit,  or  the  whole,  if  play  or  pay,  and  all  bets  on 
a  horse  so  disqualified,  shall  be  declared  void. 

Rule  21th. — Where  more  than  one  nomination  has  been  made  by  the  same  indivi- 
dual, in  any  Sweepstake  to  be  nm  on  the  Union  Course,  and  it  shall  be  made  to 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Club,  that  all  interest  in  such  nomination  has  been 
bona  fide  disposed  of  before  the  time  of  starting,  and  the  horses  have  not  been  trained 
in  the  same  stable,  all  may  start  although  standing  in  the  same  name  in  the  list  of 
nominations. 

Rule  28!h. — No  conditional  nomination  or  entry  shall  be  received. 

Rule  2'Mh. — Should  any  person  who  has  entered  a  horse  formally,  declare  to  the 
Judges  that  his  horse  is  drawn,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  start  his  horse. 

Rule  30th. — Any  person  entering  a  horse  younger  than  he  really  is  shall  forfeit  his 
entrance  money,  and  if  the  horse  wins  a  heat  or  race,  the  heat  or  race  shall  be  given 
to  the  next  best  horse  if  the  objection  be  made  to  the  age  of  the, horse  after  the  heat 
or  race  is  run.  Tlie  disqualification  must  be  proved  by  the  person  making  the 
objection. 

Rule  3 Is/. — If  an  entered  horse  die,  or  a  subscriber  entering  him,  die,  before  the 
race,  no  forfeit  shall  be  required. 

Rule  32d. — No  compromise  or  agreement  between  any  two  persons  entering  horses, 
or  by  their  agents  and  grooms  not  to  oppose  each  other  upon  a  promised  division  of 
the  purse  or  stake,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  shall  be  permitted  or  allowed,  and  no 
persons  shall  run  their  horses  in  conjunction,  that  is  with  a  determination  to  oppose 
jointly  any  other  horse  that  may  run  against  them.  In  either  case  upon  satisfactory 
evidence  produced  before  the  Judges,  the  purse  or  stake  shall  be  awarded  to  the  next 
best  horse — and  the  persons  so  offending  shall  never  again  be  permitted  to  enter  a 
horse  to  run  on  the  Union  Course. 

Rule  33d. — When  the  tap  of  the  drum  is  once  given  by  the  Starting  Judge,  there 
shall  be  no  calling  back,  unless  the  signal  flag  shall  be  hoisted  for  that  purpose,  and 
when  so  hoisted  it  shall  be  no  start.  To  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  false  starts, 
there  shall  be  a  signal  flag  placed  at  a  point  which  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  riders 
at  from  one  to  three  hundred  yards  from  the  Judges'  stand.  When  a  start  is  criven 
and  recalled,  a  flag  from  the  Judges'  stand  shall  be  displayed,  and  the  person  having 
in  charge  the  signal  flag  shall  hoist  the  same  as  a  notice  to  pull  up.  It  shall  be  the 
iuty  of  the  Starting  Judge  to  give  this  rule  in  charge  to  the  riders. 

Rule  3ltk. — No  two  riders  from  the  same  stable  shall  be  allowed  to  ride  in  the 
same  race.  No  two  horses  trained  in  the  same  sUible,  or  owned  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  same  person,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or  start  in  the  same  race:  both  the 
entries  shall  be  void  anl  the  entrance  money  forfeited  to  the  Club. 

Rule  3blh. — No  riJcr  shall  be  permitted  to  ride  unless  well  dressed  **>  Jockey  style. 
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To  wit,  Jockey  cap,  coloured  jacket,  pantaloons,  and  boots.     Liveries  to  be  recorded 
in  Uie  Secretary's  liook,  and  not  permitted  to  be  assumed  by  others. 

liulc  3G//t. — Every  rider  alter  a  heat  is  ended  must  repair  to  the  Judges'  stand,  and 
not  disnu'unt  from  his  horse  until  so  ordered  by  the  Judges,  and  then  themselves 
carry  their  saddles  to  the  scales  to  be  weighed,  nor  shall  any  groom  or  other  person, 
approach  or  touch  any  horse  until  after  his  rider  shall  have  dismounted  and  removed 
his  saddle  from  the  horse  by  order  of  the  Judges.  A  rider  dismounting  without  such 
permission,  or  wanting  more  than  one  pound  of  his  proper  weight,  shall  be  declared 
distanced. 

Jiulc  37M.— The  horse  who  has  Avon  a  heat  shall  be  entitled  to  the  track  m  the 
next  heat,  and  the  foremost  be  entitled  to  any  part  of  the  track,  he  leaving  sufficient 
space  for  a  horse  to  pass  him  on  tlie  oulsitk.  Hut  he  shall  not  \\  hen  locked  by  another 
horse  leave  the  track  he  may  be  ninning  in  to  press  him  to  the  inside  or  outside,  and 
having  selected  his  position  in  a  straight  stretcli,  he  shall  not  leave  it  so  as  to  press 
his  adversary  to  either  side,  the  doing  of  either  of  which  shall  be  deemed  foul  riding. 
Should  any  rider  cross,  jostle  or  strike  an  adversary  or  horse,  or  run  on  his  heels 
intentionally,  or  do  anything  else  that  may  impede  the  progress  of  his  adversary,  he 
will  be  deemed  distanced  although  he  may  come  out  ahead,  and  the  race  awarded  to 
the  next  best  horse.  Any  ri*r  offending  against  this  rule,  shall  never  be  permitted 
to  ride  over  or  attend  any  horse  on  this  Course  again. 

Hule  38/A — Every  horse  that  shall  fail  to  run  outside  of  every  pole,  shall  be  deemed 
distanced,  although  he  may  come  out  ahead,  and  the  race  shall  be  awarded  to  the 
next  best  horse. 

Hu/e  39th — If  a  rider  fall  from  his  horse,  and  another  person  of  sufficient  w  eight 
rides  the  horse  in  to  the  Judges'  stand,  he  shall  be  considered  as  though  the  rider  had 
not  fallen — provided  he  returns  to  the  place  where  the  rider  fell. 

Utile  40lh. — A  horse  that  does  not  win  one  heat  out  of  three  heats,  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  start  for  the  fourth  heat,  alihougrh  he  may  have  saved  his  distance,  but 
shall  be  considered  better  than  a  horse  that  is  distanced  in  the  third  heat. 

Bule  41s/. — A  distanced  horse  in  a  dead  heat  shall  not  be  allowed  to  start  a<rain  in 
the  race.  ° 

Rule  42d — When  a  dead  heat  is  made,  all  the  horses  not  distanced  in  the  dead 
heat,  may  start  again,  unless  the  dead  heat  be  made  by  two  horses,  that,  if  either  had 
been  winner  of  the  .heat  the  race  would  have  been  decided ;  in  which  case  the  two 
only  must  start  to  decide  which  shall  be  entitled  to  the  purse  or  stake.  Such  horses 
as  are  prevented  from  starting  by  this  Rule  shall  be  considered  drawn,  and  all  bets 
made  on  them  against  each  other  shall  be  drawn,  excepting  those  that  are  distanced. 

Hule  43(1.— A  horse  receiving  forfeit,  or  walking  over,  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
winner. 

Itule4Uh.—.X  bet  made  after  the  heat  is  over,  if  the  horse  betted  on  does  not  start 
again,  is  no  bet. 

Bule  45th. — A  confirmed  bet  cannot  be  off  without  mutual  consent. 

Rule  4Gtli.—U  either  party  be  absent  on  the  day  of  a  race,  and  the  money  be  not 
staked,  the  party  present  may  declare  the  bet  void  in  the  presence  of  the' Judges, 
before  the  race  commences ;  but  if  any  person  present  offer  to  stake  for  an  absemee. 
It  is  a  confirmed  bet. 

Rule  47th. — A  bet  made  on  a  heat  to  come,  is  no  bet,  unless  all  the  horses  qualified 
to  start  sliall  run,  and  unless  the  bet  be  between  such  named  horses  as  do  start. 

Rule  48/A. — The  person  who  bets  the  odds  may  choose  the  horse  or  the  field  :  when 
he  has  chosen  his  horse,  the  field  is  what  starts  against  him,  but  there  is  no  field 
unless  one  starts  against  him. 

Rule  49th. — If  odds  arc  bet  without  naming  the  horses  before  the  race  is  over,  it 
must  be  determined  as  the  odds  Mere  at  the  time  of  naming  it. 

Rule  50th. — Ufts  made  in  ninninir.  are  not  determined  till  the  purse  is  won,  if  the 
heat  is  not  specified  at  the  time  of  bettinw. 

Rule  5l8t. — Bets  made  on  particular  horses  are  void,  if  neither  of  them  be  the 
winner  of  the  race,  unless  specified  to  the  contrary. 

Rule  52rf.— Horses  that  forfeit  are  beaten  horsfs,  where  it  is  play  or  nav.  and  no* 
otherwise.  '^  "' 
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Rule  53<f.— All  bets,  matches,  and  engagements  are  void  on  the  decease  of  eithei 
party  before  determined. 

Rule  54th. — Horses  drawn  before  the  purse  is  won  are  distanced. 

Rule  55th.— A  bet  made  on  a  horse  is  void  if  the  horse  betted  on  does  not  start. 

Rule  56/A.— When  a  bet  is  made  on  a  heat,  the  horse  that  comes  first  to  the  endin<» 
post  IS  best,  provided  no  circumstance  shall  cause  him  to  be  deemed  distanced. 

Rule  57/A.— All  bets  are  understood  to  relate  to  tlie  purse  or  stake,  if  nothing  is 
said  to  the  contrary.  ° 

Rule  58M — When  a  bet  is  made  upon  two  horses  against  each  other  for  the  purse. 
It  each  win  a  heat,  and  neither  are  distanced,  th»y  are  equal— if  neither  win  a  heat, 
and  neither  distanced,  they  are  equal.  But  if  one  wins  a  heat,  and  the  other  does  not, 
the  winner  of  the  heat  is  best  unless  he  shall  be  distanced,  in  which  case  the  other, 
It  he  saves  his  distance,  shall  be  considered  best.  If  a  horse  wins  a  heat  and  is 
distanced,  he  shall  be  better  than  a  horse  that  does  not  win  a  heat  and  is  distanced; 
so  too  if  one  be  distanced  the  second  heat,  he  shall  be  better  than  one  distanced  the 
first  heat. 

Rule  59/A.— The  words  "absolutely,"  or  "play  or  pay,"  are  necessary  to  be  used 
to  make  a  bet  play  or  pay.  "Done"  and  "Done"  are  also  necessary  to  confirm  a 
bet.  If  a  bet  be  made,  using  the  expression  "play  or  pay,"  and  the  horse  die,  the 
bet  shall  stand.  But  if  the  person  entering  the  horse,  or  making  the  enfraaement  on 
him,  dies,  then  the  bet  is-'void.  °  ° 

Rule  60M— All  members,  and  such  of  their  families  as  reside  with  them,  shall 
pass  the  gates  free ;  and  the  members  themselves  shall  have  free  admission  to  the 
members'  stand. 

Rule  Cls/.— New  members  can  only  be  admitted  on  recommendation.  Any  person 
wishing  to  become  a  member,  must  be  so  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  Club,  and 
must  be  balloted  for.  Three  black  balls  shall  reject.  A  non-resident  of  New  York 
introduced  by  a  member,  can  have  the  privilege  of  the  inclosed  space  and  members* 
stand,  by  payingr^re  dollars  for  the  meeting. 

Rule  Git/.— Ten  members  of  the  Club  "shall  be  deemed  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  ordinary  business  and  admission  of  members,  but  not  less  than  twenty  to  alter 
a  tundamental  rule,  unless  public  notice  shall  have  been  given  ten  days  of  such  con- 
templated meeting.  The  President  or  Secretary'  may  call  a  meetincr,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  failing  to  attend,  a  Chairman  may  be  selty-ted.  Members 
of  the  Club  privileged  to  invite  their  friends  to  the  Jockey  Club  Dii-ners,  by  payina 
for  the  same.  No  ladies  admitted  to  the  Ladies'  Pavilion  unless  introduced  by  a 
member.  No  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York  can  be  admitted  to  the  privilecres  of 
the  inclosed  space.  Members'  Stand,  or  Ladies'  Pavilion,  unless  he  be  a  member. 

Rule  C}3d. — No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  pass  into  the  inclosed  space,  on  the 
Union  Course,  without  showing  his  ticket  at  the  gate,  nor  shall  any  person  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  within  the  inclosure,  or  Members'  Stand,  unless  he  wears  a  badge, 
that  the  officers  on  dutv  may  be  enabled  to  distinguish  those  privileged.  Officers 
who  shall  permit  the  infraction  of  this  rule  shall  foril-it  all  claim  to  compensation,  and 
must  be  employed  on  this  express  condition. 

Rtile  61 /A— Membership  of  the  New  York  Jockey  Club,  shall  be  for  three  years, 
commencing  Spring  1842— subscription  Ten  Dollars  per  annum,  payable  each  Spring 
—subscription  to  be  paid  whether  present  or  absent.  Members  joining  at  any  time, 
whether  by  original  signature,  or  on  nomination,  will  be  bound  for  the  unexpired  tent 
of  the  Club  from  the  period  of  joining. 

The  following  gentlemen  comprised  the  Executive  Officers  of  the  New  Yorn 
Jockey  Club,  at  the  period  (Sept.  13th,  1842,)  when  the  foregoing  Rules  and  Regu 
lations  were  adopted  : — 

J.  Prescott  Hall,  Esq.,  President. 

John  C.  Stevens,  Esq.,       1st  Vice  President 

John  A.  King,  Esq.,  2d      „  „ 

J.  Hamilton  Wilkes,  Esq.,  3d      „  „ 

Gerard  H.  Coster,  Esq.,  4th     „  „ 

Henry  K    Toler,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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Having  now  with  some  care  and,  as  we  trust,  with  accuracy  noted  how  the  stock 
of  English  horses  has  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  being  made  heavier  or  lighter, 
V'th  more  or  less  of  bone  and  muscle ;  according  to  the  nature  of  their  vehicles  and 
roadd,  the  implements  and  modes  of  warfare  in  use,  their  national  amusements  and 
other  uses  to  which  the  horse  was  applied  ;  we  come  now  to  speak  of  him  very  briefly 
•n  one  of  his  finest  and  most  finished  forms,  and  one  in  which,  from  influences  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,  England  certainly  does  and  must  ever  excel  all  rival 
—we  allude  to 

THE    HUNTER, 

■which  is  but  a  combination  of  the  race-horse  thorough-bred,  with  one  of  less  blood 
possessing  however  more  strength  and  substance  with  less  length  of  body.  His  jaw 
«»hould  be  clear  and  wide,  nostrils  large,  broad  thin  shoulders,  thighs  long,  strong  and 
muscular,  deep  chest,  affording  free  play  for  the  lungs ;  back  short,  ribs  large  and  wide, 
large  and  strong,  but  hard  and  clean  bone  and  sinew,  tail  coming  out  high  and  stiff, 
gaskins  well  spread,  and  hind-quarters  lean  and  hard.  The  right  sort  of  hunter^  it 
has  been  further  and  more  sententiously  observed,  should  have  as  fiir  as  possible 
strength  witliout  weight,  courage  without  fire  or  flashiness,  speed  without  labour,  a 
free  breath,  a  strong  walk,  a  nimble,  light  but  large  gflllop,  and  a  swift  trot,  to  give 
change  and  ease  to  the  speedy  muscles. 

♦'Firm  let  him  tread,  and  just,  and  move  along 
Upon  a  well-growii  hoof,  compact  and  strong; 
Provid  of  the  sport,  with  too  mucli  fire  to  yield,— 
Such  be  the  horse  to  bear  me  to  the  ticld." 

And  such  an  one  the  writer  of  this  had  once  the  pleasure  to  own — bred  in  Prince 
George's  County,  Maryland  ;  a  noble  son  of  Ogle's  Oscar,  and  the  best  saddle-horse 
we  ever  backed.     Alas,  old  Hasper,  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  your  like  again. 

"  Pride  of  thy  race  I  with  worth  far  less  than  thine, 
Full  many  human  leaders  daily  shine  !" 

As  in  all  things  supply  follows  demand,  it  may  here  be  noted  that  the  high  perfec- 
tion of  the  Eniili&h  Hunlcr,  his  great  speed,  stoutness  and  power  of  leaping,  has  been 
brought  about  in  a  great  degree,  by  a  chan<se  in  ike  character  of  the  Eni^lishfox-hrund. 
The  old-fashioned,  slow,  big-headed,  southern  or  Talbot  hound,  as  described  by 
Shakspeare, 

"  Whh  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew," 

has  given  way  to  a  dog  so  fleet,  that  he  who  is  not  mounted  on  one  among  the  fleetest 
and  the  strongest,  dare  not  hope  for  the  honour  and  delight  of  being  "  in  at  the  death  !" 
The  chase  in  modern  style  is  in  fact  but  a  bttrst,  sometimes  running  with  the  game  in 
view  to  the  death,  and  for  which  they  have  bred  a  hound  with  a  light  ear,  a  squealing^ 
note  and  a  power  of  speed,  to  which  the  ancient  hound  bears  no  more  resemblance 
than  a  cow  to  a  courser.  The  reader  may  judge  what  sort  of  a  nag  is  necessary  to 
keep  way  with  the  fine-spun  descendants  of  such  a  bitch  as  Merkin^  property  of  the  cele- 
brated Col.  Thornton,  who  challenged  to  run  her  ag-ainst  any  hound  of  her  year,  five 
miles  ovT  New  Market,  giving  220  yards,  for  $50,000!  This  famous  bitch  is  said 
to  have  nin  a  trial  of  four  miles  in  seven  minutes  and  a  half  second!  Under  the 
influence  of  this  change  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  in  the  qualities  of  the  ancient 
fox-hound,  and  in  the  character  of  this  most  noble  and  splendid  diversion,  a  corres- 
ponding modification  has  ensued  in  the  hunter,  and  so  the  price  for  the  best  has 
advanced  from  forty,  to  three  hundred  guineas !  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  any  show  of 
animals  like  that  of  a  stable  of  English  hunters  led  out  for  "the  mount,"  either  foi 
the  fox  or  the  St.  Albans  Steeple-chnse ;  every  nag  perfectly  well  conditioned  and 
dressed  aff  as  nicely  as  a  wedding  party  corning  up  to  the  altar. 
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THE    AMERICAN    TROTTER. 

Havinfr,  as  it  is  believed,  described  and  accounted  for  the  successive  modifications 
and  general  improvement  of  the  English  horse,  from  many  of  the  best  of  which  ours 
have  been  bred— and  for  the  excellence  especially  of  their  high-bred  courser  and 
hunter;  and  havinfr  adverted  incidentally  to  the  high  nutional  importance  to  be 
attached  to  maintaining  the  hOrse  in  all  his  capabilities,  as  giving  elasticity  and 
vifTour  to  one  great  arm  of  national  defence— cara/ry— the  use  of  which  has  sometimes 
decided  the  issue  of  battles  and  the  fate  of  empires,— we  pass  now  to  contemplate 
this  iiiterestitig  animal  in  a  form  in  which  Nimrod  (Mr.  Apperly)  himself,  one  of  tlie 
most  vcduminous  and  authentic  writers  on  these  subjects,  and  one  not  prone  to  inake 
admissions  of  English  inferiority  in  anything,  docs  admit  that  we  excel,  to  wit,  in 
our  TuoTTiNG  Horses. 

Instances  which  will  hereafter  be  given  of  the  performance  of  American  trotters, 
such  as  have  been  trained  to  that  pace  and  timed  with  exactness,  in  trials  instituted 
for  that  purpose  by  numerous  trotting  clubs,  will  leave  no  doubt  of  our  having  well 
established  our  claim  for  the  excellence  conceded  to  us  in  that  class  of  horses — and 
as  speed  in  that  gait,  combined  with  lastiugness,  is  a  desideratum  in  public  stajres, 
and  fcr  all  kinds  of  light  harness  and  quick  travelling,  it  becomes  an  interesting 
inquiiv,  and  is  deemed  to  be  well  worthy  of  the  space  here  assigned  \%— whence  ha* 
resulted  the  superiority  illustrated  by  these  examples  1    Is  it  that  we  possess  a  particular 
strain  of  horses  not  to  be  found  in  other  countries,  not  thorough-bred^  but  yet  of  a 
specific  breed,  which  has  been  found  or  made  in  America,  and  which  may  be  kept 
separate  and  distinct  from  all  others,  the  root  whereof  is  not  necessarily  to  be  looked 
for,  like  that  of  our  thorough-bred  stock,  in  the  English  Stud-Book^  or  in  the  blood  of 
some  Eastern  ancestor — a  breed  to  which,  in  a  word,  recourse  may  be  had  as  a  stock 
of  horses  sui  generis,  and  one  that  may  be  relied  upon  to  supply  fast  goers  in  thia 
pace?     Or  is  it  that  we  owe  the  number  that  can  go  their  mile  under  2.30,  to 
the  hio-her  estimate  which  is  placed  on  excellence  in  that  way,  in  this  country ;  and 
to  the'Irreater  pains  taken  and  skill  everciscd  in  educating  and  training  horses  to  go 
ahead  m  the  trot  1     We  conf»>ss  that  reflection  and  all  the  lights  we  possess,  lead  ua 
to  the  adoption  of  this  latter  theory. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  this  property  in  the  horse  should  be  more  attended 
to  in  this,  than  perhaps  any  other  country.  May  it  not  be  referred  in  some  measure, 
to  our  political  institutions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  review  which  has  been 
taken  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  horses  in  England,  how  their  qualities  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  influenced  and  modified  by  their  field-sports,  the  state  of  their 
roads,  the  form  of  their  coaches,  and  changes  in  their  warlike  and  agricultural  habits 
and  implements.  Under  the  effect  of  our  political  institutions,  which  create  fre- 
quent division  of  estites,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  tliere  should  exist  in  America 
a  cla»s  of  men  with  sufficient  and  extended  wealth,  either  hereditary  or  acquired, 
to  maintain  the  costly  and  magnificent  arrangements  for  the  sports  of  the  turf  a#d  the 
cjiase  —  such  as  have  for  centuries  existed  iu  England.  Yet  men  must  have  amuse- 
ments, and  those  which  are  found  a-field  are  at  once  the  most  attractive  and  salutary. 
If  one  may  be  allowed  to  quote  himself,  we  may  repeat  from  the  introduction  to  the 
Sporting  Magazine,  the  ideas  there  expressed  that  "  the  knowledge  of  mankind  so 
essential  in  every  practical  pursuit,  nay  the  yet  more  essential  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
s  not  to  be  found  alone  in  solitary  labour,  nor  in  solitary  meditation ;  neither  is  it  in  a 
Btate  of  isolation  from  society  that  the  heart  most  quickly  learns  to  answer  to  the  calls 
of  benevolence ; — sympathy  springs  from  habits  of  association,  and  a  sense  of  mu- 
tual dependt-nce  on  each  other ;  and  the  true  estimate  of  character,  and  friendly  and 
generous  dispositions,  are  under  no  circumstances  more  certainly  acquired,  nor  more 
assuredly  improved  and  quickened,  than  by  often  meeting  each  other  in  the  friendly 
contentions  and  rivalries  that  characterize  field-sports." 

Recurring  to  the  influence  of  political  institutions  and  national  amusements,  it  may 
be  very  safely  afllinned,  that  while  there  can  exist  in  this  country  no  permanent  class 
51*  men  possessing  the  wealth  which  affords  the  time,  and  cherishes  the  t^ste,  for  tlio 
b  « 
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more  expensive  diversions  of  the  Turf  and  the  Chase;  it  must  yet  always  abound  far 
beyond  all  other  countries,  under  their  existing  governments,  in  citizens  ot  nuddiing, 
and  Y(;t  easy  circumstances,  wilh  means  enougli  to  indulge  in  other  sports  involving 
.iioderute  outlay,  including  the  OAvnership  of  a  good  old  squirrel  gun;  and  the  luxury 
of  a  irood  horse,  and  hence  the  use  of  both  is  as  lamiliar  to  the  great  mass  ot  American 
Qeopk-,  from  their  childhood,  as  it  is  strange  to  the  common  people  ot  any  other 
^ouiitrv  ;  exci-pt  as  to  the  enii)loyment  of  the  liorse,  in  his  lowest  oHices  of  field-labour 
and  commoii  drurlgery.     iNo  soutl^em  boy  at  least,  just  entering  his  teens,  desires 
oetter  fun  than  to  be  allowed  to  catch  and  mount  any  horse  in  the  most  distant  pas- 
ture, and  ride  him  home  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  without  saddle  or  bridle— and  as  to 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  it  was  remarked  to  the  writer  during  the  late  war  with  England, 
Lioth  by  General  lioss  and  Admiral  Cockburn,  that  in  no  country  had  they  ever  wit- 
nessed any  fire  so  deadly  as  that  of  the  American  militia,  as  long  as  they  would  stand! 
In  the  towns,  there  is  not  a  sober  and  industrious  tradesman,  who  cannot  manage  to 
keep  his  hackney  ;  and  these  considerations  sufficiently  account  for  the  number  of 
rp*rularly  constituted  Trotting  Clubs  of  easy  access,  with  courses  that  serve  as  so 
many  nurseries,  where  the  horse  is  educated  exclusively  for  the  trot,  and  his  highest 
physical  capacities  drawn  out  in  that  form.     These  associations  are  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  respectable  and  independent  mechanics,  and  others,  especially 
virtualhrs,  among  whom  in  all  times  there  has  existed  a  sort  of  esprit  de  corps,  or 
rnouomania  on  this  subject,  which  leads  them  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  to 
ffain  a  reputation  for  owaing  a  crack  goer.   This  sort  of  emulation  so  infects  iheclass, 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  common  saying  that  "  a  butcher  always  rides  a  trotter."' 

According  to  the  theory  here  maintained,  the  great  number  of  trotters  in  America 
tliat  can  go'as  before  said,  their  mile  under  3  minutes,  and  the  many  that  do  it  under 
2m.  40s.  and  even  in  some  cases  under  2m.  SOs.— as  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
Ripton  and   Confidence,  whose  performances  have   given  so  much  gralilicaticp  to 
sportsmen,  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  that  we  account  for  the  great  numbei 
if  superb  hunters  that  are  admitted  to  abound  in  England  above  all  countries,  not 
excepting  our  own.     There,  in  every  county  in  the  Kingdom,  there  are  organize*! 
"//un/a,"  with   their  whippers-in,  and   huntsmen,   and   earth-stoppers,  and   costly 
appointments  of  every  kind  to  accommodate  some  fifty  or  an  hundred  coujde  of  high- 
bred hounds,  whose  pedigrees  are  as  well  presehed  as  those  of  Priam  ot  Longwaist ; 
and  a  wide  district  of  country  is  reserved  and  assigned  exclusively  to  each  hunt. 
Fox-hunting  is  there  termed  par  excellence,  a  princely  amusement,  and  g(  nth  men  of 
the  most  exalted  rank  and  largest  fortui.e.  take  pride  in  the  office  of  ^"Master  if  the 
hounds,''''  and  assuredly  in  all  the  wide  f.eld  of  manly  exercises,  none  can  compare 
with  an  English  fox  or  steeple-chase,  for  union  of  athletic  vigour  and  daring  skill, 
and  magnificence  of  equitation ;  unless  jjcrhaps  it  were  some  splendid  charge  de  carnlrie, 
like  tholic  we  used  to  read  of,  made  by  the  gallant  Murat  at  a  critical  moment  of  the 
battle,  when  he  was  wont  in  his  gorgeous  uniform  and  towering  plumes  to  fall  with  his 
cavalry  like  an  avalanche  upon  his  adversary,  confounding  and  crushing  him  at  a 
blow  !'  Truly,  it  would  well  be  worth  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  to  see  a  single  "turn 
out"  of  an  English  hunt,  all  in  their  fair  tops,  buckskin  smalls,  and  scarlet  coats, 
mcunfl^d  on  hunters  that  under  Tattersall's  hammer  would  command  from  one  to  two 
hundred  guinens  I  Imajrine  such  a  field  with  thirty  couple  of  staunch  hounds,  heads 
up  and  sttms  down,  alfin  full  cry,  and  well  away  with  their  fox ! ! 


-Now,  my  hrave  yonih.", 


Flourisii  ilio  whip  nor  spare  tiic  galling  spur; 
Put  in  the  mndiu'ss  of  delight,  forcet 
Your  fearf.     Far  o'er  the  rocky  liills  we  range, 
And  danfieroiis  our  course  ;  but  ia  the  brave 
True  courage  never  fails." 

To  indicate  more  strongly  the  prevalenre  of  this  partiality  for  trotting-horses,  and 
Simulation  to  own  the  fastest  jioer,  and  the  numher  and  extent  of  associations  and 
iirran'jemeiits  for  this  sort  of  trial  and  amusement,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  the 
"Spirit  of  tlie  Times,"  piddk^lu  d  in  New  York,  contains  lists  of  hundreds  of  niatclu.s 
Jind  purses,  and  of  thousands  on  thousands  of  dollars  in  sir  all  purses,  won  and  lost 
MP  liieso  performances  on  troHing-courses!    A  number  of  these  performances  will  he 
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nelected,  enough  to  chow  that  the  excellence  which  is  conceded  to  American  ti otters, 
s  nut  founded  on  a  solitary  achievement  or  very  rare  cases,  nor  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
pos-:e?sion  of  any  distinct  and  peculiar  breed  of  horses ;  but  is  the  natural  and  common 
fruit  ot  that  union  of  blood  and  bone,  which  forms  proverbially  the  desideratum  in  a 
good  hunter,  with  the  superaddition  of  skiful  training,  much  practice,  and  artful 
jockeying  for  the  trotting  course.  Who  can  doubt  that  if  Hiram  Woodruff  were  to 
go  to  Ihigland,  having  the  run  of  their  hunting-stables,  he  might  select  nags  enouo-h 
which  could  soon  be  made  under  his  training  and  consummate  jockeyship,  to  go  along 
with  Edwin  Forrest  and  Lady  Suftblk,  liipton,  Rattler,  Conhdencc,  and  the  Dutch- 
man] On  this  point  the  following  may  be  aptly  extracted  from  the  highest  authority 
— our  Bell's  Life  in  London — To  wit:  Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

•'  \iinrod,  in  '  admitting  the  superiority  of  our  Trotting-Horses  to  the  '  English,* 
claims  that  the  English  •  approach  very  near  to  the  Americans,'  even  in  this  breed 
of  cattle.  Possibly  the  characteristic  national  vanity  would  not  allow  him  to  make 
a  farther  concessi(jn.  Rut  there  is  no  comparison  whatever,  between  the  Trotting- 
Horses  of  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Wheelan,  who  took  Rattler  to  England  last  season, 
and  doubly  distanced  with  ease  every  horse  that  ventured  to  start  against  him,  as  the 
record  shows,  informs  us  that  there  are  twenty  or  more  roadsters  in  common  use  in 
this  city,  that  could  compete  successfully  with  the  fastest  trotters  on  the  English 
Turf.  They  neither  understand  the  art  of  training,  driving  or  riding,  there.  For 
example  :  some  few'  years  sinc(S  Alexander  was  purchasc^d  by  Messrs.  C.  &  B.  of  this 
city,  for  a  friend  or  acquaintmce,  in  England.  Alexander  was  a  well-known  roadster 
her'%  an  1  was  purchased  to  order,  at  a  low  rate.  The  horse  was  sent  out  and  trials 
made  (-f  him;  but  so  unsuccessful  were  they,  that  the  English  importers  considered 
him  an  imposition.  Thus  the  matter  stood  for  a  year  or  more.  When  Wheelan 
arrived  in  England,  he  recognised  the  horse,  and  learned  the  particulars  of  his 
purchase  and  subsequent  trials  there.  By  his  advice  the  horse  was  nominated  in  a 
Stake  at  Manchester  (we  believe)  with  four  or  five  of  the  best  trotters  in  England, 
he  (Wheelan)  engaging  to  train  and  ride  him.  When  the  horses  came  upon  the 
ground,  the  odds  were  4  and  5  to  1  ag-ainst  Alexander,  who  won  by  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile!  Wheelan  says  he  took  the  track  at  Stirling,  and  widened  the  gap  at  his 
ease — that  near  the  finish,  being  surprised  that  no  horse  was  anywhere  near  him,  as 
his  own  had  not  yet  made  a  stroke,  he  got  frightened,  thinking  some  one  might  out- 
brush  him — that  he  put  Alexander  up  to  his  work,  and  finally  won  by  an  immense 
way,  no  horse,  literally.  Jietting  to  the  head  of  the  quarter  stretch,  as  he  came  out  at 
|he  winning  stand  !  The  importers  of  Alexander,  at  any  rate,  were  so  surprised  and 
delighted  at  his  performance,  t'i:it  they  presented  Wheelan  with  a  magnificent  gold 
timi tig-watch,  and  other  valuable  presents,  and  sent  Messrs.  C.  &  B.  a  superb  service 
of  plate,  which  may  be  seen  at  any  time  at  their  establishment  in  Maiden  Lane." 

Here  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  comparative  speed  of  American  horses  is  to  be 
attrilmted  not  to  breed,  but  to  management,  on  which  we  the  rather  insist,  as  it  is  to 
be  desire<l  that  American  ajTriculturists  and  all  breeders  and  trainers  of  horses,  should 
understand  and  practise  upon  some  fixed  and  rational  jjrinciples,  rather  than  rely  for 
success  on  some  imaginary  stniin  of  horses,  of  no  certain  origin  or  establishe<l 
bloo<l.  After  all,  we  have  accounts  of  performances  in  trotting,  by  English  horses, 
that  m»y  be  considered  as  extraordinary  as  those  of  our  own,  when  allowance  is 
made  f.r  the  greater  value  placed,  and  the  raortf  attention  and  skill  bestowed,  upon 
trotters  in  this  coiintr}'  than  in  that. 

The  .•elebrat«'d  Encrlish  trotter  Archer,  descended  from  old  Shields,  a  remarkable 
strong  hors<'  and  master  of  fil'teen  stone  (two  hundred  and  ten  pounds),  trotted  his 
sixteen  miles  in  a  very  severe  frost  in  less  than  fifty-five  minutes.  In  1791,  a  brown 
mare,  trotted  in  En'jland  on  the  Essex  road,  sixteen  mih  s  in  filty-eight  minutes  and 
some  seconds,  beiiuj  then  IS  years  old — and  while  we  are  writing  we  learn  I'rom  an 
official  report  that  Lady  Hampton  on  the  id  of  May,  181*2,  in  England,  trotted  seven- 
tei^n  miles  in  5'^m.  37s.  in  h:irness.  She  was  driven  by  Burke,  of  great  English 
trottinir  celebrity.  On  the  13th  of  October,  179'J,  a  trotting  match  was  decided  over 
Siinf»ury  Common  between  Mr.  Dixon's  brown  grdding  and  Mr.  Bishop's  srey 
gelding,  carrying  twelve  stone  (one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds)  each,  which 
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vas  wonbv  the  former  in  twcnty-scvon  minutes  and  ten  seconds.— A  Mr.  Stevtns 
vas\\onby  tnewrmer  in  i«     ^     October,  179G,  that  he  %vould  produce  a  puir  of 

hots'  hi  "wn\%\^'thatlod^  tandem  from  VVinLr  to  Hampton 

C::.:-!tsZ:o  Kxtcln  nm. .,  within  the  hour ;  "^Jj^stan^^^^^^^^ 
irv  road   and  frreat  number  of  turnings,  they  performed  it  w  th  ease  in  tilt)-j,e\en 
?inv^us'andtSen  seconds.    Phenomena  trotted  nineteen  miles  in  an  hour.-lhese 
eva^lls  aJe  Xcedrshow  the  fallacy  of  that  impression  which  would  lead  the 
nS  to  Ck  to  a,'v  but  the  true  and  rational  sources  of  supenority--for  mankind 
fias  eve?  been  pronl  to  the  marvellous,  preferring  to  look  for  all  that  does  not  he  on 
he  surface,  to  some  mysterious  influence,  unconnected  with   known  and  rational 
cLes      The  trotter,  according  to  the  distance  prescribed   as   the  measure  ot   his 
capac  tV,  n  eds  the  combination  of  form  and  hlood-of  bone  and  of  muscle,  which 
Sved    Unction  to  the  hunter  ;  and  the  reason,  if  it  be  asked,  why  the  (horough.bred 
fannot  be  relied  upon  for  a  hard  run  over  a  rough  country,  is,  that  he  rarely  con.h^' 
these  requisites,  and  is  moreover  put  to  his  work  when  too  youn^ ;  but  does  an>  one 
doubt  that  Sir  Archy,  or  Timoleon,  or  Eclipse,  or  imported  Iranby,  or  Le^lathan 
V  ould  have  made  hr;t-rate  hunters  or  trotlers,  if,  before  they  were  put  to  Ij^-rd  work^ 
their  frames  had  been  left  to  ripen,  and  their  bones  and  joints  and  muscles  to  get  firm 
and  solid,  and  at  the  same  time  nliant  and  supple  by  gentle  and  moderatc^ly  increasing 
exercise  imtil  five  or  six  years  old-for  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  to  the  age  at 
which  the  trotter  should  be  jmt  in  training,  and  that  at  which  he  reaches  I'f  "^>^"";"J 
of  power,  though  there  would  seem  to  be  some  difference  ot  opinion,  all  jp^^  »  at 
the  trotter  is  not  in  his  prime  until  he  is  eight  or  nine  years  old.     i  h^  AkUU  a  s, 
great-grandsons  of  old  Messenger,  trot  much  younger;  Hiram  \\oodrufl   and    here 
can  b?no  better  authority,  would  commence  a  horse  s  traimng  lor  the  trot  at  fi%e  or 
six  years  of  acre,  giving  him  light  work  however,  but  going  on  increasing  his  work 
from  vear  to  year,  and  expecting  increasing  excellence  up  to  nine  or  ten  years,  and 
villi  kind  usacre  he  might  continue  up  to  this  mark  for  three  or  lour  years  longer,  and 
they  often  last  to  perform  admirably  until  after  twenty— for  example,  Columbus,  1  au. 

Pru,  Tupirallant,  &c.  ^  ^,,      ,       -wt  *j.^ 

The  st^^test  horses,  of  whatever  kind  or  degree  of  blood,  might  be  expected  to 
ffive  way  if  put  at  three  or  four,  as  the  race-horse  is,  into  severe  trsuning  under  heavy 
weiahts,  for  trotting  stakes  or  the  chase ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  without  blood  to  give 
hinAvind  and  courage,  what  would  avail  his  "  bag  of  bones,"  in  a  trial  to  trot  his 
hundred  miles  in  ten  hours  ?     Johnson,  author  of  the  Sportsman  s  Cyclopedia,  justly 
esteemed  hicrh  authority  on  such  subjects,  remarks  that  "thorough-bred  horses,  and^ 
particularly'those  of  the  best  blood,  are  seldom  possessed  of  suflicient  bone  to  render 
them  pre-eminently  calculated  for  the  chase;  yet  1  am  free  to  conless  that  the  very 
best  hunters  that  have  fallen  under  my  obser\'ation  have  been  remarkably  well  and 
very  highly  bred,  but  yet  not  absolutely  thorough-bred."     The  same  remark  it  is  not 
doubted  mi«rht  be  made  as  generally  applicable  to  our  first-rate  trotters,  at  long  dis- 
tances.    Thl?  case  of  Abdallah  and  Messenger  have  been  instanced  to  show,  that 
great  trotters  not  thorough-bred,  may  and  do  beget  trotters,  and  hence  some  would 
ar<xue  that  a  distinct  race  of  horses  may  or  does  exist.     But  it  is  to  be  ren.rmhered 
that  both  Abdallah  and  Messeng(  r  are  sons  of  Mambrino,  son  of  old  Messenger,  and 
of  Messenger  mares,  thoush  not  thorough-brod  ;  and  nothing  is  better  known  by  all 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  these  subjects,  than  that  the  Messenger 
family  is  distinguished  for  making  first-rate  coach-horses— ^piick  in  light  harness,  and 
remarkable  for  endurance  and  long  life,     lliat  Abdallah.  therefore,  himsell  deep  m 
the  Messenger  blood,  should  be  himself  a  trolt<«r  and  a  getter  of  tn.tu^rs.  only  proves 
that  like  begets  like,  and  that  of  a  distinct  breed,  like  the  thorough-bred  horse,  cha- 
racterized by  the  possession  of  general  properties  belonging  only  to  and  constituting 
that  breed,  there  may  be  particular  families,  distinsruished  for  some  peculiar  qualities! 
rrt  possessed  in  the  same  degree  by  other  families  of  the  same  bre(  d.    1  bus  we 
have  the  three  classes  of  the  Kngli>h  thorouch-bred  stock,  to  wit:  the  //<»W.  the 
Malchem,  and  the  Eclipse,  that  have  served  as  crosses  for  each  other.     In  like  inanner, 
•t  may  be  said  of  the  improved  sh^-rt-horn  cattle— their  general  characteristic  is  early 
maturity  and  propcnsitv  to  fint,  w  ithout  being  generally  remarkable  as  deep  milkers, 
ii;oupU  there  are  families  of  the  short-horns  esteemed   for  thai  qudlity;— a  dash 
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of  the  bi  jod  of  old  Messenger  imparts  high  form  and  action  for  the  state  coach,  and 
the  eye  ol  the  connoisseur  can  detect  the  signs  in  a  horse  in  whose  veins  flow  even 
one-eighth  of  his  blood  ;  so  the  fact  is  generally  known  to  old  gentlemen  in  the  South, 
ani  especially  avouched  by  the  Sporting  and  Agricultural  Society  in  South  Carolina, 
that  the  stock  of  old  Janus  (there  called  Genius,)  was  so  remarkable  as  road  and 
saddle  horses,  as  to  have  gotten  to  be  considered  a  distinct  breed ;  so  the  Topgal- 
lant stock  made  fine  saddle-horses,  excelling  in  the  canter.  The  blood  horse,  too, 
is  remarkable  for  longevity — the  Messenger  stock  particularly  so.  If  the  truth  could 
oe  know  n,  it  is  probable  it  flowed  in  larger  or  smaller  streams  in  each  of  the  four 
thorough-breds  which  the  late  General  Hampton,  (sire  of  that  paragon  of  sportsmen 
and  geatlciiien,  Col.  Wade  Hampton,)  drove  in  his  coach  all  together  for  sixteen 
years. 

Here  may  be  aptly  introduced  some  extracts  from  a  familiar  letter  received  by  the  editor 
from  Col.  N.  Goldsborough,  of  Talbot,  Maryland,  who  has  an  eye  for  the  fine  points 
of  a  horse,  as  quick  as  a  hawk's  for  a  fish— one  who  has  thought  much  and  with  effect 
on  all  matters  that  give  dignity  and  attraction  to  rural  life — himself  of  the  pure  old 
stock  in  fashion  when  it  meant  something  to  be  called  a  "  Maryland"  or  "  Virginia 
gentlcinan."  He,  in  confirmation  of  our  hypothesis,  says,  speaking  of  Tom  Thumb — 
'•  But  whence  came  his  lastingness,  his  powers  of  endurance,  as  well  as  speed  ?     I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  that  no  horse  could  long  continue  exertion,  espe- 
cially at  a  rapid  pace,  without  a  good  tincture  of  the  blood.     At  about  the  same  time 
there  went  to  England  a  horse  called  Rattler,  of  great  speed  as  a  trotter — he  was 
represented  as  the  cross  of  a  full-bred  horse  on  the  Canadian  mare.     What  a  magni- 
ficent picture  "  Whalebone"  makes  in  his  trotting  action,  and  how  different  from  the 
abovenamed  horses  !    When  a  boy,  I  have  seen  Phil  Hcmsly  mounted  on  his  trotting 
mare,  bred  on  the  borders  of  Queen  Anne's  County.     She  was  much  in  the  style  of 
the  famous  Phenomena  Mare  of  England — about  fourteen  and  a  half  hands  high — 
He  could  keep  up  with  a  pack  of  hounds  all  day  in  a  trot — and  she  could  pass  over 
the  largest  oak  bodies  lying  in  a  v.ood,  without  breaking  up.     I  was  informed  two 
years  ago  in  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Allen,  son-in-law  of  Badger  of  ihe  Marshall  House 
— that  some  of  the  best  trotters  then  in  New  JersQj',  were  the  offspring  of  Monmouth 
Eclipse — the  Messenger  blood  you  see  !     I  know  of  no  other  family  of  the  pure  blood 
horse  which  may  be  said  emphatically  to  produce  trotters — the  exception  confirms  the 
rule.     Col.   Lloyd's  Vingtun  and  old  Topgallant  got  fine  racking  and  cantering 
horses.     Is  there  more  than  one  out  of  twenty  thorough-breds,  that  makes  really  a 
racer?    And  are  there  not  as  many  trotters  at  th(;  North,  and  more,  than  there  are 
racers  at  the  South,  &c.,  where  the  most  systematic  efforts  have  been  persevered  in  for 
years,  exclusively  for  the  production  of  racers  1     I  have  often  wondered  where  they 
of  the  North  derived  their  horses — from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  they  have  a 
peculiar  family,  different  in  appearance,  in  form  strikingly  from  ours.    They  of  the 
North  have  had  some  method  in  this  matter— as  well  as  the  breeders  of  short-horns, 
Leicester  sheep,  &c.     About  tlic  lakes  they  have  a  horse  of  great  speed  and  power, 
as  I  am  informed,  called  the  '  Frencher.'    The  English  ofl^cers  bring  over  from  the 
motlier  country,  fine  blooded  stallions  for  troopers  and  i)arade.     //  is  the  cross  "f  these 
and  llie  Canadian  mares,  which  produces  the  '  Trencher,' — blood  is  indispensable. 
But  w  hat  is  the  Canadian  ?  unde  venit  ?    They  are  descended  from  the  horses  of 
Normandy  carried  over  by  the  French  settlers.     Napoleon's  coach  when  captured 
was  being  drawn  by  four  IVorman  horses,  and  I  guess  the  Emperor  was  not  fond  of 
sitting  behind  slow  cattle.     When  the  Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  the  Low 
Countries,  they  carried  with  them  their  Andalusian  horses — these  were  crossed  on 
llie  Normans,  which  produced  great  improvement.     Wh»  n  the  Spaniards  were  ex- 
pelled, the  Lreeding  in-and-in  from  this  stock  must  have  prmluced  a  distinct  family, 
as  Bakewe.I  produce»l  with  otiier  races  of  quadrupe<ls.     Climate  necessarily  produced 
a  change  in  the  Norman  horse,  when  transferred  to  the  rigour  of  Canadian  winters- 
hence  tTie  thick  coat  of  hair,  &:c.     The  Andalusian,  you  know,  is  of  Arabian  d»  sceiii. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  Vermont  is  indebted  to  Canada  for  her  distin- 
guish, d  race  of  roadsUrs,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  States.     'i1iey  have  one  dis- 
Tinct  family,  tlie  *  Morg;in,'  descended  from  a  little  Canadian,  famous  too  for  running 
quarter  races.    This  family  has  been  cherished  fur  years,  and  is  as  distinguished 
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amons  thorn  as  old  Archy  was  in  Virginia.  I  have  some  indistinct  recollection  w 
have  seen,  years  ago,  an  account  of  a  horse  among  them  got  by,  or  out  ot  a  mare  by, 
CockoflheUock— Messenger  blood  again." 

It  is  now  in  proof  that  this  .Morgan  breed  is  descended  from  a  horse  that  was  st#len 
:rom  Ceneral  de  Lancey,  importer  of  Wildair,  and  there  is  ever)'  reason  to  believe 
that  though  he  may  not  have  been  thorough-bred,  he  was  well  steeped  m  the  best 
blocd  of  the  Anglo-American  turf-horse.  .      .   ^  .  ,    ,, 

While  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  obtain  any  precise  information  as  to  the 
redioree  of  some  of  our  very  best  trotters,  in  other  cases  where  more  is  known,  they 
are  found  to  be  deep  in  the  blood.— Awful,  whose  perfonnances  will  be  seen  in  the 
tables  annexed,  is  known  to  have  been  gotten  by  a  thorough-bred  "  American  boy. 

•       "     ■  ■  Abdallah,  as  betore 


and  was  transferred  to  the  trotting-turf  from  a  Pennsylvania  wagon-team.— V\  ood- 
ruff  thinks  blood  does  not  give  them  lenglh,  or  the  power  to  go  the  long  distances ; 
but  in  this  it  is  believed  he  must  be  mistaken.     These  Canadian  or  Norman-l-rencli 
stallions,  small  and  compact,  which  on  well-formed  large  mares  give  such  fine  har- 
ness horses,  and  trotters,  are,  as  before  said,  deeply  imbued  with  the  blood  ot  the 
barb  taken  from  Spain  into  Normandy.     We  have  been  told  lately  by  an  intelligent 
Englishman,  that  the  infusion  of  blood  into  their  coach-horses  has  enabled  them  to 
lengthen  their  stages,  and  in  very  observable  proportion  to  the  degree  of  blood. 
Finally,  as  where  the  blood  of  the  trotter  when  known,  is  seen  to  flow  in  so  many 
instances  from  a  spring  of  pure  blood,  is  it  not  fair  to  infer  a  similar  origin  in  cases 
where  the  blood  cannot  be  traced  1  especially  as  the  universal  experience  of  all  times 
proves  that  in  other  paces,  the  cases  have  been  cxtrenuly  rare,  in  which  a  horse  of 
impure  blood  has  been  known  to  keep  up  a  great  fight  of  speed?     A  horse  of  mixed 
blood  may  be  a  great  trotu^r  at  a  long  distance,  because  his  speed  at  his  best  is 
greatly  behind  that  of  the  best  speed  on  the  turf;  but  it  would,  according  to  all  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  great  excellence  even  as  a  trotur,  in 
horses  altogether  free  from  the  blood  which  gives  foot  and  wind  to  the  Eastern 
courser.     Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  it,  and  though  in  solitar}-  cases  a 
horse  without  it^  may  possess  great  speed  and  lastingncss  in  the  trot,  from  excellent 
accidental  conformation,  we  repeat  that  the  possession  of  the  two,  warrants  tlie  pre- 
sumption of  the  third,  however  obscure  the  traces,  or  remote  the  origin ;--////«  fa  our 
theory  ^     But  the  action  to  be  cultivated  in  the  racer  and  the  trotter  is  of  itself  sulh- 
cicnt  to  explain  why  a  racer  should  not  succeed  at  once  on  the  turf  and  on  the  trotting- 
course.     All  reflecting  and  observant  men  will  admit  tliat  "  as  there  is  no  royal  way 
to  mathematics,"  so  there  is  but  one  way  for  a  horse  to  excell  in  his  business ;  and 
with  rare  exceptions  there  is  but  one  in  which  any  individual  horse  can  exed. — 
Whatever  that  business  may  be,  to  be  ])erfect  in  it  he  should  be  educated  and  kept  to 
it — and  to  it  only.     J  trutting-horse  should  do  nothing  but  trot. 

As  what  has  been  said  may  promote  a  disposition  to  form  clubs  in  order  to»  culti- 
vate more  generally  and  certainly  the  powers  of  the  trotting  horse,  with  the  view  of 
practical  utilitv  in  the  business  of  life,  it  is  deemed  well  to  submit  at  this  point,  the 
Rules  o'  t/ie  Trolling  Club  at  A'  if  York.  The  rules  which  prevail  tlsewhere  are 
essentially  the  same,  or  so  little  variant  that  the  dillerence  is  not  deemed  worthy  of 
notice. 

Rules  and  Regulations  adopted  hy  the  New  York  Trotting  Club  for  the  Beacon  ana 
Centrtville  Courses. — September  1*7,  1^41. 

I. — All  Matches  or  Sweepstakes  which  shall  come  off  over  a  Course,  i.nder  the 
jurisdieiion  of  this  Club,  will  he  governed  hy  these  Hules,  unless  the  c^ntrar}-  is 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  making  such  match  or  stake. 

2. — All  Purses,  Matches,  or  Sweepstakes  to  which  the  Club  or  Proprietors  contri- 
bute, they  shall  have  the  power  to  postpone,  should  the  weather  prove  unfavourable 
on  the  day  previously  named  for  the  trotting  of  tlie  same. 
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3.— None  but  Members  shall  be  allowed  to  trot  a  horse  for  any  limited  Purse  aiven 
by  this  Association. 

4.— Horses  trained  in  the  same  stable  or  owned  in  part  by  the  same  person,  shall 
not  start  for  a  Purse;  and  horses  so  entered  shall  forfeit  their  entrance.  A  horse 
starting  alone  shall  receive  but  one-half  the  Purse.  Horses  deemed  by  the  Indies 
not  fair  trotting  horses,  shall  be  ruled  off  previous  to,  or  distanced  at  the  termination 
of  a  heat. 

5.— All  entries  shall  be  made  under  a  seal,  inclosing  the  entrance  money,  (ten  per 
cent,  on  the  Purse,)  and  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may 
have  been  previously  designated  by  advertisement. 

0. — Evt>ry  Trotting  horse  starting  for  Match,  Purse,  or  Stake,  shall  carry  145lbs. — 
if  in  hariu!ss,  the  weight  of  the  vehiclcnot  to  be  considered.  Pacing  horses  to  be 
allowed  5lbs. ;  Wagons  to  weigh  250lbs. 

7._A  distance  for  mile  heats,  best  three  in  five,  shall  be  one  hundred  yards  ;  for 
one-mile  heats,  eighty  yards,  and  for  every  additional  mile  an  additional  eighty 
yards. 

8.— The  time  between  heats  shall  be — for  one  mile,  twenty  minutes,  and  for  every 
additional  mile,  an  additional  five  minutes. 

9.— There  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  Course,  or  Stewards,  Tliree 
Judges,  to  preside  over  a  race  for  Purses,  and  by  them  two  additional  Judges  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  distance  stand  ;  they  may  also,  during,  or  previous  to  a  race,  appoint 
Inspectors  at  any  part  of  the  Course,  whose  report  shall  be  received  of  any  foul  riding 
or  driving. 

10. — Should  a  difference  of  opinion  exist  between  the  Judges  in  the  starting  stand, 
on  any  (juestion,  a  majority  shall  govern. 

11. — ^The  Judges  shall  order  the  horses  saddled  or  harnessed,  five  minutes  previous 
to  the  time  appouited  for  starting,  or  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  between 
heats.  Any  rider  or  driver  causing  undue  detention,  after  being  called  up,  by  making 
false  starts  or  otherwise,  the  Judges  may  give  the  word  to  start,  without  reference  to 
the  situation  of  the  horse  so  offending,  unless  convinced  such  delay  is  unavoitlable  on 
the  part  of  the  rider  or  driver;  in  wliich  case  not  more  than  thirty  minutes  shall  be 
consumed  in  attempts  to  start. 

12. — Tiie  Pole  shall  he  drawn  for  by  the  Judges.  Tlie  horse  winnincr  a  heat,  shall, 
for  the  succeeding  heat,  be  entitled  to  a  choice  of  the  track.  On  coming  out  on  the 
last  stretch,  each  horse  shall  retain  the  track  first  selected ;  any  horse  deviating  shall 
be  distanced. 

13.— In  all  cases  of  dispute,  and  not  provided  for  by  these  Rules,  the  Judges  for  the 
day  will  decide  finally.  In  case  of  a  race  or  match  being  proved  to  their  satisfaction 
to  have  been  made  or  conducted  iinproperiy  and  dishonestly,  on  tlte  part  of  the  prin- 
cipals, they  shall  have  the  newer  to  declare  all  bets  void.  They  shall  also  have 
the  power  to  mitigate  the  penalty  of  a  rider  or  driver's  disobeying  these  rules,  by 
giving  the  next  best  horse  a  heat,  instead  of  distancing  the  person  so  offending,  should 
circumstances  justify  them  in  such  mitigation. 

14. — Riders  and  drivers  shall  not  be  permitted  to  start  unless  dressed  in  Jockey 
style. 

15. — Riders  and  Drivers  shall  weigh  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  Judges,  pro*, 
vious  to  starting ;  and  after  a  heat,  are  to  come  up  to  the  startinsr  stand,  and  not  to 
dismount  until  so  ordered  by  the  Judges.  Any  rider  or  driver  disobeyinrr,  shall,  on 
weinrliing,  be  precluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  weight  of  his  saddle  and  whip — and 
if  not  full  weight,  shall  be  distanced. 

16. — A  rider  or  driver  committing  any  act  which  the  Judges  may  deem  foul  riding 
or  driving,  shall  be  distanced. 

17.. — Should  any  horse  break  from  his  trot  or  pace,  and  gain  by  such  break,  twice 
the  distance  so  gained  shall  be  takf  n  from  him  on  coming  out.  A  horse  breaking  or. 
the  score  shall  not  lose  the  heat  by  so  doing. 

IP. A  horse  must  win  two  heats  to  be  entitled  to  the  Purse — unless  he  distance 

all  other  horses  in  one  heat. — A  distanced  horse  in  a  dead  heat  shall  not  start  a<rain 
ly. — A  horse  not  winning  one  heat  in  three,  shall  not  start  for  a  fourth  heat,  unless 
Buob  \iorse  shall  have  made  a  dead  heat.     When  a  dead  heat  is  made  bt^tween  two 
horses,  and  if  either  had  won  the  heat,  the  race  would  have  been  decided,  they  twc 
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-nly  shall  start  again.  Such  horses  as  are  prevented  from  starting  by  this  Rule,  snail 
be  considered  drawn  and  not  distanced.  ,  .      ,  ,, 

20  — K  two  horses  each  win  a  heat,  and  neither  are  distanced  m  the  race,  they  aro 
equal ;  if  neither  win  a  heat,  and  neither  distanced,  they  are  equal ;  but  if  one  mm 
a  heat,  and  the  other  does  not,  the  winner  of  a  heat  is  best,  unless  he  sha  1  be  dis- 
tanced  subsequently,  in  which  case  the  other,  if  not  distanced,  shall  be  the  best.  A 
Horse  that  wins  a  heat  and  is  distanced,  is  better  than  one  not  making  a  heat  and 
jeinff  distanced.    A  horse  distanced  the  second  heat,  than  one  distanced  the  fars 

21.— Horses  drawn  before  the  conclusion  of  a  race,  shall  be  considered  distanced 
22.— Horses  that  forfeit,  are  the  beaten  horses,  when  it  is  pay  or  play. 
'    23.— All  bets  are  understood  to  relate  to  the  Purse,  Match,  or  Stake,  if  nothing  i 

said  to  the  contrary.  _    .  ,  ,  re    ■  v.  .    i 

21. A  confirmed  bet  cannot  be  let  off  without  mutual  consent.     It  either  party  be 

absent  at  the  time  of  trotting,  and  the  money  be  not  staked,  the  party  present  may 
declare  the  bet  void,  in  the  presence  of  the  Judges,  unless  some  party  will  stake  tl»e 
money  betted  for  the  absentee. 

25.— A  bet  made  on  a  heat  to  come,  is  no  bet,  if  all  the  horses  qualified  to  start  do 
not ;  unless  the  bet  be  between  such  horses  as  do  start.  A  bet  made  after  the  heat 
is  over,  is  void,  if  the  horse  bet  upon  does  not  start. 

26.— The  person  who  bets  the  odds,  has  a  right  to  choose  the  horse  or  the  field. 
When  he  has  chosen  his  horse,  the  field  is  what  starts  against  him  ;  but  there  is  no 
field  unless  one  starts  with  him.  If  odds  are  bet  without  naming  the  horses  before  the 
trot  is  over,  it  must  be  determined  as  the  odds  were  at  the  time  of  making  it.  liets 
made  in  trotting  are  not  determined  till  the  Purse  is  won,  if  the  heat  is  not  specified 
at  the  time  of  betting.  Bets  made  between  particular  horses  are  void,  if  neither  cf 
them  be  winner,  unless  specified  to  the  contrary. 

27. AH  bets  made  on  horses  precluded  from  starting,  by  (Rule  No.  19,)  being 

distanced  in  the  race ;  or  on  such  horses  against  each  other,  shall  be  drawn. 

28. All  engagements  are  void  upon  the  decease  of  cither  party,  before  being  de- 
termined. 

Under  the  preceding  Rules,  the  following  performances  have  been  achieved, 
according  to  the  officiarrecord— the  New  York  S])irit  of  the  Times. 

It  mav  be  proper,  however,  for  the  due  aj>i«recialion  of  tlie  performances  included 
in  these'  tables,  to  make  some  preliminary  remarks  upon  trcifr/ils  carried  by  trotting 
horses,  and  on  their  comparative  speed  in  harness  and  under  the  saddle,  kc.  The 
weitrht  carried  on  the  Northern  courses,  where  a  majority  of  our  trotting  takes  place, 


IS 
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145  pounds,  witJiout  any  distinction  for  age  or  sex  ;  and  the  same  weight  has  to 
carried  by  the  driver,  exclusive  of  the  weirhts  of  his  sulky  or  match-cart,  as  by 


the  same  jockey  in  the  saddle.  These  match-carts  are  of  the  neatest  construction, 
and  weiiih  generally  nearly  ninety  pounds,  though  they  often  weigh  twenty  pounds 
less,  andthe're  are  one  or  two  which  weigh  but  fiftv-three  pounds  !  IJut  the  mere 
"weiffht  to  be  carried  or  drawn  by  a  trotter,  is  much  less  regarded  by  the  sportsman 
than  in  the  case  of  the  rare-hurse.  On  the  Hunting  Park  Course,  near  Philadelphia, 
the  weight  was  formerly  147  pounds  in  the  saddle,  and  in  harness  catch-weights,  )>ut 
they  have  now  adopted  the  New  York  scale.  But  in  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
cases  below,  unless  the  weight  he  expressly  named,  it  may  be  presunu  d  to  be  freni 
145  to  155  pounds.  Hiram  Woodniff  weighs  \\ithout  his  saddle  ICO  pounds.  On 
the  Beacon  and  Centreville  Courses,  pacers  are  allowed  five  pounds,  and  wagons,  in 
distinction  from  sulkeys  or  match-carts,  must  weigh  250  pounds. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  ditTerence  of  weights  carried  along  by  him,  the 
trotter  generally  makes  better  time  under  the  saddle  than  in  harness,  thougli  there 
are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Another  consideration  has  great  influence  upon 
this  difference  in  time.  Under  the  saddle,  the  jockey  can  hug  the  pole  of  our  oval- 
shaped  courses  more  closely  than  in  harness,  and  tJius  he  actually  goes  over  less 
irround.  And  for  an  obvious  reason  the  speed  of  a  horse  in  going  "  round  the  turns' 
15  more  retarded  in  a  sulkey  than  under  the  saddle.  As  before  stated,  no  alhnvancp 
of  v  eifrhts  is  made  for  ace,  and  in  c(»nsequence  no  note  is  tjiken  of  tlie  age  of  trotter* 
n  official  reports  of  their  performances. 
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TROTTING  AT   MILE    HEATS. 


Nunc. 

Eilwin  Forrest. 
Edwin  Forrest- 
Burster  

Dutchman 

Dutctiman 

Norinaa  Leslie 
Confidence  .  ... 
Locomotive. .. . 
Brooklyn  Maid. 


Pally  Miller. 
Cliarlotte  Temple 


Colour 


Saddle  or 
H'rueu. 


saddle.  ■ 
saddle. . 
saddle. ■ 
harness, 
saddle. . 
saddle. . 
harness, 
saddle.  ■ 
saddle .  ■ 

saddle. ' 
saddle. 


Time. 


2.3U-2.33 

•2.:i7— 2.30-2.39—2. 40 

2.32 

2 ;«— 2.32-2.35 

2.:U>— 2.35— 2.33— 2.33— 2.40 . 
2.3H-2.3»)i— 2.38— 2.39— 2.38 

2.35—2.37—2.36 

2.:«— 2.3«>— 2.37 

2.42-2.41— 2.40— 2.40i— 2.40 
2  3^ 

2.37i-^2:J7— 2  40^2.42— 2.44 
239— 2.38— 2.30— 2.40 


Course. 


T«(e. 


Centreville,  L.  I 

Trenton.  N.  J 

Hunting  Park,  Pa.... 
Beacon  Course,  N.  J. 

Trenton,  N.J 

Do 

Beacon  Course,  N.  J 
Centreville,  L.  1 


Do. 
Hunting  Park,  Fa. 
Do. 
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Lady  Suffolk 

Lady  Suirdk 

Lad'v  Suffolk 

Edwin  Forr">»t 

Edwin  Forrest. ... 
D.  D.  Tompkins... 

RIpton 

Kipton 

Dutrhman 

Ddtrhman 

Conlidonce 

Washiiitjton 

Dutchess 

Rattler 

Rattler 

Don  Juan 

Modesty 

Greenwich  Maid  ■. 

Awful 

Henry 

Top::;illant 

Ripton 

Ainerirus    

Contidence. 


p.  m.. 
g.  m.. 
g.  ni.. 
bl.  g.. 
bl.  g.. 
ch.g.. 
hr.  g.. 
br.  g.. 
b.  g... 
b.  g... 
b.  g... 

lir.  ni. 
b.  p.  . 
b.  g... 
ch.  g.. 
cr.  ni.. 
b.  in. 
b.  g.. 
r\\.  p. 
b.  g.. 
br.  g. 
b.  p.. 
b.  g.. 


saddle.  • 
saddle.  ■ 
harness, 
saddle. . 
harness, 
saddle. . 
harness, 
harness, 
saddle. . 
Iiarness. 
harness. 
Iiarness. 
harness, 
sadille. . 
saddle. . 
saddli!. . 
saddle. . 
harness, 
saddle.  . 
harness, 
saddle- . 
harness. 
Iiarness. 
harness. 


4.50— 5.03i 

5  05 

5.10—5.15 

5.05— 5.0«> 

517—5.13—5.17 

5.1tJi-5.ll  .? 

j.nij— 5.12i 

5.07—5  15 

5.10- 5.«K» 

5.11— 5.1C 

5.1tii— 5.  H)i--5.IC-5. 18-5.25 

S.l^i— 5.17— 5.20 

.5.1H— 5  20 

5.17-5.13i 

S.i!*- 3.17— 5.40 

517-5  14 

5.25—5.19—521 

520—5.22 

j.-it*— 5.2Ii 

5.20— 5.2-» 

5.27-5.19—5  23 


15.0 


■  I —.I 


-5.17 


15  14— 5  2<» 

15  141-5.27—537. 


Centreville,  L.  T 

Beacon  Course,  \.  J 

Centreville,  L.  I 

Hunting  Park,  Pa.. 

Do. 

Centreville,  L.  I 

Beacon  Course,  N.  , 
Hu'iting  Park,  Pa.. 
Beaion  Course,  N. 

Do. 
Centieville.L.  L... 

Do. 

Do. 
Beacon  Course,  N. 

Do. 
Centreville,  L.  I..  ■• 

Do. 
Beacon  Course,  N. 

Do. 
Centreville, L.  L. .. 

Do. 
Hunting  Park, Pa.. 
Beacon  Course,  N. 
Centreville,  L.  L. .. 


J. 


May,  li=34 
Spring,  1S34. 
Fall,  1^30. 
July,  1«39. 
Sept.  Ie30. 
June,  1K» 
June,  1841 
Oct.  leST. 

Mav,  184L 
Nov.  \fX\. 
Nov.  i€i\. 


fSept,  1340. 
Julv,  lfc41. 
May,  \M-i. 
Mav.  1''40. 
Oct'.  lr-3rf. 
Oct.  If 37. 
Mav,  1842. 
May,  1p42. 
April,  1("39. 
tkt.  l>3i». 
Mav,  1p4L 
S.pt.  ie40 
Mav,  If 41. 
Oct-  lf38. 
Jnlv,  1838. 
t>;t.  1839. 
Sept.  lr-35. 
June,  l-iSd. 
Oct.  ISW. 
Oct.  1K«. 
iXt.  Jr.tl. 
.Mav.  L«42. 
Sept.  1842. 
Julv,  1(;42. 


But  the  most  extraordinarv  performance  is  yet  to  be  recorded.  W  e  should  ha%e  omi 
D,-rha.s  au^K-hrvphal,  had  it  not  l»eei.  well  avouched  to  us  by  a  respectable  looker 
ElaSed-l.s^';iU.w.  :  D.  Bryaa-s  Lady  Suffolk  and  R^c-douUt-harness-Uantms  Park 
two  uiilca  in  5.19!! 
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ited  it,  as  beini; 
on,  who  may  ba 
— 31sl  May.  I:!;!, 


Dutchman 

Dutchman 

Dutrhman 

Dutchman 

Laily  Suffidk 

Columbus 

Aaron  Burr 

Rattler 

Screwdriver 

1).  D.  Tompkins... 
Lady  Warrington. 

Columbus 

Lady  Victory  .... 

Screwdriver ■ 

Topgallant • 

Sir  Peter 

Fir  Peter 

Whalebone 

Phaks|>eare 

Betsy  Baker 

Cam 

Ripton 

Ripton 


b.  g... 
b.  g... 
b.  p... 
b.  c... 
pr.  in., 
b.  g... 
b.  g... 
b.  g.. 
h.  g- 
ch.  g. 
cli.  ni. 
b.  g.- 
ch.  m. 
ch.  g. . 
b.  g.. 
b.  g.. 
b.  g.. 

b.  g. 
br.  in. 
hi.  h. 
br.p.- 
Ibr.g. 


saddle  • 
harness, 
saddle. . 
saddle. . 
saddle. . 
saditlc. . 
harn<>ss. 
saildle.  • 
sadille. . 
saddle. . 
saddle- . 
saddle. . 
hariK-ss. 
harness, 
saddle., 
harness, 
harness, 
harness, 
saddle.  • 
saddle.  • 
harness. 
'  harness. 
I  harness. 


7.321 

7.41 

7.W4-7.50-e.02-e.24i 

7.51—7.51 

7.4OJ-7..0O 

8.02-8.05 

8.02i— 8  03— e.09— 8.16  . 

8.11—8.17 

8.02-8.10 

8.07 

805-8.17—8.19 

7.58—8.07 

8.11 

8.18-8.38 

8.23— 8.0ti-€.17 

8.:«— 8.19 

8.17-«.l3 

818 

8. 16 ..•••••>•••••• 

8.10 

8.0->— 8.13 

800— 7..>0i 

I  S.Ut— 8.01 


Beacon  Course,  N.  J. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hunting  Park,  Pa.... 

Do. 

Centreville,  L.I 

Beacon  Course,  \.  J. 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

IRiutinp  Park,  Pa  . . . 
Do. 

Trenton,  \.  J 

Iluntine  Park,  Pa — 

Centreville,  L.  I 

Hiintins  Park.  Pa 

Centreville,  L.  1 

Do 

Do.  


Centreville,  L.  I 

Beacon  Course,  N.  J. 
Do. 
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Dutchman 

Lady  Piiffdk 

Ladv  Sul5>lk 

Sir  i'eter 

Ellen  Thompson  ■  •. 


b.  p.. 
gr.  m. 
cr.  m. 
b.  B.. 
b.  m  • 


I  sadille. . 
saildle. . 

,  saddle. . 
.  harness. 
,  1  saddle  • 


HEATS. 
I... 


11  n— 10.51 j  Centreville,  L. 

lll.-i— ll.-V* Do. 

11.22— 11. :<4 1  ramt»ridpe,  Mass.- . 

11.23— II  27 Hunting  Park,  Pa.. 


Aug.  IPW. 
Julv,  lr39. 
Oct.  IK!-^. 
Mav.  1840. 
Mav,  INl. 
.May,  1.-34. 
June,  I84L 
Oct.  1838. 
About  1827. 
Mav,  IfSe. 
I  Nov.  183U. 
June.  1834. 
June,  l^SI 
Oct.  1^32. 
Ot.  lt«9. 
«Kt.  182f. 
Oct.  18*1. 


Mav,  11^31 
I  Anif.  1-42. 
I  Oct.  Ie42. 


I  Mav.  IPrs. 

'  June.  IHO 

t  Nov.  I'-W 

(*rt.  l-i» 


^ 


U 


11.33 
H 


i  Beacon  Course.  N.  J-  i  May,  li4i 


# 
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Name, 


Drviver 

Top  Sawyer.. . 
Oiu'ida  Chief.  ■ 

Volcano 

liilly 

Oneida  Cliief. 
Oneida  Cliief. 
Oneida  I'hiff. 
Ik>nuy  Buy. .. 
etraiiirir 


Saddle  or 

t>addlH. . 

I  caddie-  ■ 
saddle : 
siiildlu.- 

I  sjiddle. . 

j  sinltlle-  • 
saddle  • 
liariiess, 

I  saddle. . 

!  saddle  ' 


Dislaiice. 

1 

mile. 

1 

do. 

1 

do. 

1 

do. 

1 

do. 

n 

miles 

3 

do. 

3 

do. 

» 

do. 

it 

do. 

Time. 


2.:«)— -'.:u— 'j.-iJ 

'J.31 

2.:f4— 2.33— 2.31 

2.3'J-2.31i— 2.3Ji-2.3:?i 

2.32 ••  •  • 

5.14-5  09i 

T-rtO— ^04 

ai--8.-J0i 

S.iKi— 5.07i 

5.10— 5.1C 


Course. 


IJi'aron  Course,  N.  J. 

Cciiirevilli-,  L.  1 

Ilarlaein,  N    V 

lluacon  Course,  N.  J. 

Do. 

Do. 

D.). 

Do. 
Ccntrevillu,  L.I 

Do.  


Date. 


Oct.  1839 
Ocl.  1835. 
Oct.  IKU). 
June,  IMl 
Jiilv,  1K4I. 
June,  1838 
Nov.  1H4I. 
June,  ItMO. 
Srpt.  IrJ-.). 
Oct.  Ic-JJ. 


MISCELL.VNEOUS    F-XAMPU«    OF    l«T«-^"«m^^^         PERFORM- 
ANCES  OF  AMERICAN    IROilLRS. 

On  the  2lst  of  October,  1811,  a  match  came  off  on  the  Centreyille  Course,  L.  I., 
for  $5500,  five-inile  heats,  between  .i//<f*Hu,,  a  bay  gcldinp  and  Lady  ^'''^'i'f' ^,<» 
often  named  in  the  preceding  tables.  Amjjncus  won  in  two  lieats,  and  in  the  foUou  • 
ino-  time,  believed  to  be  the  best  on  record : 


F'UST   HEAT. 

Time  of  first   mile 

"      »'  second  " 

»*      "  third      " 


.2..51\ 
.2.50.t 
.2.10' 


it 


"  fotirih 
"  fifth 


It  '>  -I'Ji 

O    1  «  I 


t( 


A\ 


Time  of  first  heat 13.58 


SECOND    HE.\T. 

Time  of  first  mile 2.51 

"      "  second  "    2.50 

"      "  third      "    2.4G 

"      "  fourth    "    2.47 

"      "  fifth       "    


o  4.11 


Time  of  second  heat 13.58^ 


T.7>ir«//««/,  by  Ilambletonian,  trotted  in  harness  12  miles  in  33  minutes.  — See 
Turf  ifenrister,  vol.  1.  p.  121.  ,  .     .        •         •  ,  •     .  .,  1    „r 

Tea  nTiles  have  been  repeatedly  trotted  in  America  within  two  or  three  second*  cf 

"a  roTn"mare  called  Yankee  Sal  trotted,  as  has  been  stated  without  contradiction,  in 
a  match  against  time,  on  the  Course  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  which  was  at  the  tune 
heavy  and'' deep,  fifteen  miles  and  a  half  in  48m.,  43s.  — a  rate  of  speed  so  pro- 
digious under  the  circumstances,  ih^i  we  have  often  suspected  there  may  have  been  an 

error  as  to  the  time.  ,     ^^  /-,  n  i.- 

LaJu  Kale,  a  bay  mare,  15  hands  hij^h,  trotted  on  the  Canton  Course  near  Balti- 
more 16  miles  in  5Gm.  13s.,  and  the  reporter  adds  "  she  could  have  done  sevtntten 

"'in  October,  1831,  Jerry  performed  17  miles  on  the  Centreville  Course,  L.  I.,  in  58 
minutes  under  the  saddle.  ^  •     r     i      1   lai 

In  September,  1839,  Torn  Thumb,  an  American  horse,  was  driven  in  hn^riancl  Ib^ 
miles  in  5Gm.  45s.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  phenomenon,  when  we  come 
to  his  performance  of  100  miles. 

In  1>^3C.  the  orey  «reldin<r  Mmmt  Holly  was  backed  at  Si 000  to  $500,  to  trot  twenty 
miles  within  the  hour.  Tbe  attempt  was  made  on  the  10th  of  October,  on  the  Ilunt- 
iio-  Park  Course,  Pa.,  but  failed.  He  performed  17  miles  in  53in.  18s.,  without  the 
least  distress.  He  was  miserably  jockeyed  for  the  first  five  miles,  doing  no  one  of 
them  in  less  than  five  minutes.  .  ,  •     ,     ,  c         1 

Pilhnm  a  lar<Te  bay  fteldinjr.  in  a  match  to  <ro  16  miles  withm  the  hour,  porlormed 
that  distance  without  aiTy  trainin-r  in  5>^m.  2^s.  He  went  in  harness  seven  miles  in 
'^Om  '^Os  when,  the  sulkey  beinj?  badly  constructed,  he  was  taken  out  and  saddled, 
ind  mounted  by  Wallace  (fidinjr  IGOlbs.  without  his  saddle)  and  won  his  match. 

Paul  Prij,  a  bay  jreldintr,  was  backed  to  perform  17J  miles  within  the  hour,  under 
tlie  saddle.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1833,  or.  the  Union  Course,  L.  I.,  he  won  the 
match,  performinT  18  miles  in  5Sm.  52s.  Hiram  Woodruff,  weiohincr  then  13rtlbs., 
jockeyed  him.  Paul  Pry  was  nine  years  old,  bred  on  Long  Island,  and  got  bj 
Mount  Holly,  dam  by  Ilambletonian. 
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In  1831,  Chancellor,  a  grey  gelding,  ridden  by  a  small  boy,  perform%d  32  miles  on 
ll.e  Hunting  Park  Course,  Pa.,  in  1  hour,  58m.  31s.  The  last  mile,  to  save  a  bet, 
was  trotted  in  3ui.  7s. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  George  Woodruff  drove  Whalebone  on  the  same 
Course,  the  same  distance  in  1  hour,  58ui.  5s.  He  commenced  the  mutch  in  a  lii^ht 
sulkey,  which  broke  down  on  the  14th  mile,  and  was  replaced  by  one  much  heavier. 
This  Course  is  fifty  feet  more  than  a  mile  in  the  saddle  track,  and  much  more  than 
that  in  the  harness  track. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1839,  Mr.  McMann's  bay  mare,  Empress,  on  the  Beacon 
Course,  in  a  match  against  time,  $G00  a  side,  performed  in  harness  33  miles  in  1 
hour,  58m.  55s.  ^ 

The  American  horse  Rattler  was  ridden  by  Mr.  Osbaldistone  in  England,  in  a 
match  againrit  Driver,  34  miles  in  2  hours,  18m.  5Gs.  —  Mr.  Osbaldistone  rode  125 
lbs. ;  Rattler  was  15.7  hands  high. 

In  .luly,  1835,  Black  Juke  was  driven  in  a  match  against  time,  on  the  Course  at 
Providence,  R.  L,  50  miles  in  3  hours,  57s. 

A  fjray  roadster  is  reported  to  have  performed  the  same  distance  on  the  Hunt'ng 
Park  Course,  Pa.,  in  3  hours,  40m.     It  was  a  private  match. 

A  grey  mare.  Mischief,  by  Mount  Holly,  out  of  a  Messenger  mare,  8  years  old,  in 
July,  1837,  performed  about  84  .V  miles  in  8  hours,  30m.  in  harness,  on  the  road  from 
Jersey  City  to  Philadelphia.  The  owner  would  not  allow  a  whip  to  be  used.  The 
day  was  excessively  warm,  and  the  mare  lost  her  match  (to  perform  90  miles  in  10 
hours)  throusrh  the  stupidity  of  a  groom  who  dashed  a  pail  of  water  over  her  with  a 
view  of  cooling  her. 

Tom  Thumb,  before  mentioned,  performed  on  2d  February,  1829,  on  Sunbury 
Common,  England,  100  miles  in  10  hours,  7m.  in  harness.  He  was  driven  by 
William  Haggerty  (weighing  over  140  lbs.)  in  a  matclwart  weighing  108  lbs.  This 
performance,  so  extraordinary,  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  we  accord- 
ingly abridge  from  an  Englis^h  paper  the  fidlowing  description: 

Tom  Thumb  was  brou<rht  from  beyond  the  Missouri,  and  is  reported  to  have  been 

an  Indian  pony,  caught  wild  and  tamed.   Others  asrain,  allowing  hiin  to  have  been  thus 

domesticated,  think  him  to  have  been  not  the  full-bred  wild  horse  of  the  Western 

)rairies,  but  to  have  had  some  cross  of  higher  and  purer  blood.     Put  too  little  is 

cnown  of  his  breeding,  saving  his  western  origin,  to  justify  any  satisfactory  specu- 

ation. 

His  height  was  14!t  hands,  and  his  appearance,  when  standing  still,  rough  and 
uncouth.  From  his  birth,  he  had  never  been  shorn  of  a  hair.  He  was  an  animal  of 
remarkable  hardihood,  a  hearty  feeder,  and  though  accustomed  to  rouirh  usage,  was 
free  from  vice,  playful  and  good-tempered.  IL;  was  eleven  years  old  when  he  per- 
formed his  match,  and  had  never  had  a  day's  illness.  At  full  speed  his  action  was 
particularly  beautiful — he  threw  his  fore-le<.rs  well  out,  and  brought  up  his  (juarters 
in  good  style ;  he  trotted  square,  though  rather  wiile  behind,  and  low.  He  was  driven 
without  a  bearing  rein,  which  is  going  out  qf  use  in  England,  and  simply  with  a 
snatfle-bit  and  martingale.  He  pulled  extremely  hard — his  head  beiuo',  in  conse- 
quence, well  up  and  close  to  his  neck,  and  his  mouth  wide  open.  He  did  his  work 
with  jireat  ease  to  himself,  and  at  1 1  miles  the  hour,  seemed  to  be  only  playing, 
while  horses  accompanying  laboured  hard. 

The  whole  time  allowed  for  refreshments  durinsT  hjs  great  performance,  amounted  to 
but  .37  minutes,  includinsr  taking  out  and  putting  to  the  cart,  takins  off  and  putting  on 
Ihe  harness,  feeding,  rubbing  down  and  stallinfj.  The  day  before  and  the  day  after  the 
match,  he  walked  full  twenty  miles.  His  jockey  provided  himself  with  a  whip,  but 
made  no  use  of  it  in  driving  him;  a  slight  kick  on  the  hind-quarters  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  increase  his  speed  when  necessary. 

In  February,  1828,  a  pair  of  horses  trotted  against  time  100  miles  on  the  Jamaica 
turnpike,  on  Lonsr  Island,  and  won  in  11  hours,  51m. 

Rut  in  June,  1834,  a  pair  of  horses  belonorinix  to  Mr.  Tlieal,  trotted  that  distance  in 
harness  on  the  Centreville  Course,  within  10  hours,  and  immediately  after  Mr.  B— — 
offered  to  bet  5*5500  that  he  would  pro<luce  a  pair  of  horses  that  could  trot  HO  mile* 
in  harness  within  the  same  time ! — The  bet  was  taken,  but  afterwards  ab^ind uned  bf 
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the  backers  of  time,  who  paid  forfeit.-Another  gentleman  offered  o  produce  for  a 
wacrer  a  pair  of  horses  that  sliould  trot  100  miles  in  nine  hours  in  harness,  but  no 
one" would  back  lime  airainst  the  performance. 

Havincr  thus  ffone  throu-h  with  these  numerous  details,  let  us  dwell  for  a  moment 
upon  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  performances  noted  m  the  tables.  Probably  the 
most  remarkable  trotting  performance  on  record  is  Dutchman  s  match  against  time. 
But  we  will  first  irive  the  report  of  his  match  with  Rattler,  which  we  compile  from 
tlie  ♦'  Spirit  of  the  Times." 

EXTRAORDINARY   TROTTING  MATCH. 

A  TROTTING  MATCH,  fof  SIOOO  a-side,  ThfCB  mile  heats,  under  the  saddle,  came  of! 
on  Saturday.Oct.  6, 1839,  at  4  o'clock,  over  the  Beacon  Course,  opposite  this  city.  1  he 
annals  of  tlie  turf  furnish  no  parallel  to  it;  every  foot  of  the  ground  was  severely  con- 
tested, and  the  time  made  is  by  far  the  best  on  record. 

Dutchman  and  Rattltr  were  the  contending  horses;  the  first  is  a  handsome  bay 
geldintr,  of  great  size  and  substance,  about  16  hands  high ;  he  is  what  is  termed  "  a 
meaty liorse,"  and  looks,  when  in  fine  condition,  like  an  ordinary  roadster  in  "good 
order."  He  was  trained  for  the  match  and  ridden  by  Hiram  Woodriff.  Rattler  is 
a  brown  gelding,  of  about  15^  hands,  and  "  a  rum  'un  to  look  at;"  he  was  drawn  very 
fine,  though  one  of  those  that  seldom  carry  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh;  we  hear  that 
his  feed  of  late  has  seldom  exceeded  six  quarts  per  day,  while  Dutchman's  has  been 
between  twelve  and  sixteen.  Rattler  was  trained  and  ridden  by  William  W  heelan. 
His  style  of  going  is  superior  to  Dutchman's  ;  he  spreads  himself  w.-ll,  and  strikes  out 
clear  and  oven.  Dutchman  does  not  appear  to  have  perfect  command  of  his  hmd  legs : 
instead  of  throwing  them  forward,  he  raises  them  so  high  as  to  throw  up  his  rump,  and 
consequently  falls'short  in  his  stride.  The  main  dependence  of  his  backers  was  based 
upon  his  game ;  and  a  gentleman  who  "put  on  the  pot"  to  a  heavy  amount  on  Rattler, 
offered  2  to  1  on  Dutchman  before  the  start,  provided  the  heats  were  broken. 

The  odds  before  the  horses  came  upon  the  track  were  5  to  4  on  Dutcliinan  ;  after  the 
riders  were  up,  5  to  3  was  current,  and  at  length  2  to  1.  As  they  were  ridden  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  stand  previous  to  starting,  both  appeared  to  be  in  stiperb  condition, 
and  to  have  their  action  perfectly.  The  track  was  so  hard  and  smooth  that  the  nails 
in  the  siiocs  of  the  horses  could  be  seen  every  step  they  made.  A  great  many  bets 
were  made  on  time;  even  bets  were  made  that  it  would  be  better  than  any  on  record. 
To  determine  what  the  best  time  on  record  was,  it  was  shown  that  in  1833,  Cohmihns 
trotted  a  three  mile  heat,  under  the  saddle,  over  the  Hunting  Park  Course,  Philadel- 
phia, in  7:')7^,— but  to  prevent  any  dispute  alx)ut  the  fractions  of  a  second,  7:58  was 
declared  to  be  tlie  best  time  made.  On  the  lOlh  of  October,  1837,  Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
hhiit,  in  a  match,  literally  vs.  the  world,  beat  Rattler,  over  the  Centreville  Course,  m 
7:59—8:09,  three  mile  heats,  under  the  saddle.  Both  Dutchman  and  Rattler  are 
owned  bv  gentlemen  of  this  city;  the  latter  was  ridden  without  a  spur. 

The  l?ace.— Rattler  drew  the  track,  but  resigned  it  to  Dutchman  on  the  first 
quarter;  he  came  in  fronton  the  backside,  and  at  the  half-mile  post  led  by  two  lengths; 
he  soon  after  broke  up,  whm  Dutchman  headed  him  and  led  past  the  stand  (2:42) 
round  to  the  straight  stretch  on  the  backside,  where  the  ground  being  descending,  and 
more  favourable  to  him,  Rattler  passed.  Dutchman  waited  upon  him,  clo-e  up,  tc 
near  the  three-quarter  mile  post,  where  Rattler  shook  him  off,  and  led  past  the  stand 
(2:^)  by  four  lengths;  keeping  ftp  his  rate,  he  led  down  the  backside  and  round  th 
turn  to  Ihc  straight  stretch  in  front,  where  Hiram  caught  Dutchman  by  the  head,  and 
laid  m  the  spurs  up  to  the  gaffs;  the  brush  home  was  tremendous,  hut  Rattler  won  by 
nearly  a  lensrth,  trotting  the  .3d  mile  in  2:34^,  and  the  heat  in  7:5-11. 

Secon^i  fteor— Dutchman  broke  at  starting,  and  2  to  1  was  ofr<rpd  afrainst  him. 
Down  the  backside  the  horses  were  lapped  all  the  way ;  on  the  ascending  ground, 
within  about  ten  rods  of  the  half-mile  post,  Dutchman  gained  a  little,  and  came  first  to 
the  stand  (2:37).  He  drew  out  two  lengths  ahead  round  the  1st  turn  on  the  2d  mile, 
but  Rattler  gallantly  challenged  him  down  the  backside  and  lapped  him;  at  the  half- 
mile  po<t  Dutchman  was  aurain  clear,  but  by  a  desperate  effort  Rattier  lapped  him 
when  they  got  into  straight  work  in  front,  and  thus  they  came  to  tlie  stand  (2.:33). 
On  the  backside  Rattler,  as  usual,  drew  out  clear,  but  for  an  instant  only ;  the  spur« 
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were  well  laid  into  D.,  and  the  struggle  was  desperate ;  Dutchman  hung  upon  Rattler's 
quarter,  and  gradually  gained  to  the  half-mile  post,  when  they  were  locked  as  perfectly 
as  if  in  double  harness.  The  contest  was  almost  too  much  for  Rattler,  who  skipped 
several  times,  and  was  only  prevented  from  breaking  by  Bill's  holding  him  up.  They 
came  up  the  quarter  stretch  at  an  immense  pace,  but  opposite  the  four  mile  distance 
stand.  Rattler  unfortunately  broke  up,  when  nearly  a  lengln  ahead,  and  Dutchman 
won  the  heat  by  six  or  eight  lengths.  When  Rattler  skipped,  Wheelan  should  have 
taken  him  in  hand,  but  he  was  so  much  ahead,  and  so  near  home,  (within  180  "ards,) 
that  under  the  intense  excitement  of  the  moment,  he  neglected  doing  so ;  had  he  done 
so,  however,  at  the  rate  Dutchman  was  going  he  would  probably  have  won  by  a  few 
feet,  for  Rattler  could  not  have  made  up  any  lee-way,  caused  by  pulling  him  up ; 
nothing  but  his  breaking  lost  him  the  heat.  The  instant  Rattler  broke,  Hiram  pulled 
up  Dutchman,  and  he  would  have  walked  out  had  not  the  people  in  the  stand  called 
out  to  him  to  "come  on."  The  last  mile  was  performed  in  2:40,  and  the  heat  in  7:50; 
had  Dutchman  kept  up  his  stroke,  the  time  of  the  heat  would  have  been  7:48. 

Third  Aea/.— Dutchman  went  off  with  a  fine  stride  (2  to  1  offered  on  him)  and  led 
about  half-way  down  the  backside,  when  Rattler  caught  him ;  at  the  half  mile  post 
they  were  locked,  and  thus  they  canK  to  the  stand  (in  2: 12) ;  they  made  the  turn  in 
the  same  position,  and  nothing  but  repeated  injunctions  from  the  Judges  to  keep  silent, 
prevented  cheers  from  the  stands  that  would  have  made  the  welkin  ring;  it  was  a 
beautiful  sight ;  both  were  going,  D.  under  the  spur,  at  a  flight  of  speed,  neck  and 
neck ;  half-way  down  the  backside,  Rattler  got  almost  clear,  but  Dutchman  soon  afler 
lapped,  and  when  they  came  to  the  stand  (2:38.',)  was  half  a  length  ahead.  When 
they  got  into  straight  work  on  the  backside.  Rattler  again  collared  him,  and  they  went 
locked  to  near  the  half  mile  post,  when  Dutchman  once  more  got  in  front,  Wheelan 
having  taken  Rattler  in  hand  for  a  brush  up  the  straight  side.  This  he  made  soon 
after ;  they  were  lapped  as  they  swung  round  the  turn,  and  the  struggle  that  ensued 
revived  recollections  of  Bttscombe  and  Posl-Boy.  Profound  silence  was  preserved  on 
the  stand,  that  neither  horse  might  be  excited  or  frightened  into  a  break,  and  the 
interest  of  the  scene  was  so  great,  that  each  of  the  spectators  seemed  to  hold  his  breath 
as  the  horses  neared  the  stand;  it  was  a  brush  to  the  end,  Dutchman  coming  out  a 
throatlatch  in  front,  caused  by  Iliram's  giving  up  his  pull,  and  giving  him  a  push  a  la 
Chifney,  which  made  him  clearly  the  winner  by  a  foot.  The  excited  feelings  of  the 
crowd  in  the  stand  could  no  longer  be  repressed,  but  burst  out  in  a  tumultuous  cheer 
that  might  have  been  heard  three  miles  off'.  The  last  mile  was  done  in  2:41|,  and 
the  heat  in  8:02.     The  Judges,  after  some  discussion,  pronounced  it  a  dead  heat. 

Great  odds  were  now  offered  on  Dutchman,  though  he  exhibited  more  "  signals  *of 
distress"  than  Rattler;  his  trainer,  however,  informed  us  that  he  "hung  out"  these 
afler  taking  his  ordinary  exercise ;  "  it  was  a  way  he  had,"  rather  than  any  severe 
exertion  which  produced  them.  Both  sweated  freely,  and  came  to  the  post  a  fourth 
time  "about  as  good  as  new."  The  performance  of  the  match  commenced  at  4 
o'clock;  it  was  six,  and  almost  dark,  when  they  started  on  the 

Fourth  heat. — Dutchman  led  off  from  the  score  to  half-way  down  the  backside,  by 
three  lengths;  Rattler,  however,  lapped  him  at  the  half  ^nile  post,  but  Dutchman 
soon  after  drew  out  in  front  again;  Hiram  kept  him  at  his  work  from  this  point  to  the 
finish,  and  Rattler  never  got  up  to  him  afterwards,  that  we  could  see,  for  it  was  now 
so  dark,  neither  horse  nor  rider  could  be  distinguished  ;  Rattler  subsequently  fell  off  in 
his  stride,  and  was  finally  beaten  handily  by  six  lengths,  af\er  as  game  and  honest  a 
race  as  we  ever  saw,  and  by  far  the  best,  in  point  of  time,  on  record. 

As  a  matter  of  reference,  we  give  the  time  of  each  mile  of  this  great  performance: 
Saturday,  Oct.  6, 1833.  —  Beacon  Course,  X.  J.  —  Match,  -SlOOf)  a  side,  under  the 
Saddle ;  weight  145  lbs.  on  each.     Three  mile  heats. 

Mr.  E.  M.'sbr.  g.  Dutchman Hiram  Wondrvjr,    2     10     1 

Messrs.  V.&  M.'sb.g.  i2a«/er Wm.  IVheclan. . .     12    0    2 

1st  mile •..2:42  .Tlstmile 2:37.  .1st  mile 2:42  .  .Ij^t  mile  . . .    .2:53 

2d  mile 2:38  .  .2d  mile 2::W.  .2d  mile 2:381 .  .2d  mile  . . .    .2:43 

3d  mile 2:a4t..3d  mile 2:40.. 3d  mile 2:4l5..3d  mile....  2:48^ 

First  heat.. .  .7:54  J.  .Second  heat  .  .7:50. .  Thirdheat  .  .8:02  .  .Fourth  heat  .8:24^ 
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From  th&  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  averajje  time  of  the  2d  heat  was  2:30  and 
two-thirds  of  a  second  per  mile,  and  that  of  the  four  heats  2:40  and  tive-sixths  of  a 

A  g-reat  number  of  people  were  assembled  to  witness  the  match,  and  we  were  struck 
with  the  number  of  gentlemen  in  attendance.  Every  one  seemed  delighted,  and  as 
they  will  no  doubt  be  induced  to  turn  out  on  any  similar  occasion,  the  match  cannot 
fail  to  exercise  a  salutary  and  beneficial  influence  upon  our  "  Associr.tions  for  the 
Improvement  of  Road  Horses."  In  closing  our  account,  we  must  not  omit  to  speak 
of  the  admirable  condition  in  which  Woodruff  and  Wheelan  brought  their  horses  to 
the  post;  th»'y  jockeyed  them,  too,  "like  a  knife,"  displaying  the  most  consummate 
skill  and  judgment;  a  superior  exhibition  of  horsemanship  has  not  been  seen  here 
since  the  day  Purdy  stripped  to  throw  a  leg  over  the  saddle  of  old  Eclipse. 

From  the  same  paper  we  compile  a  report  of  the  match  against  time  which  came 
off  in  the  following  year,  1839. 

This  match,  for  §!lOOO  a  side,  vs.  time,  was  made  on  the  11th  July,  on  the  evenmg 
of  the  day  on  which  Dutchman  lieat  Awful,  three-mile  heats,  in  harness,  in  a  match 
of  SvjOOO  vs.  $*-i500.  The  backers  of  time  staked  their  money  against  Dutchman's 
trotting  three  miles  in  7:49.  He  was  allowed  to  perform  the  match  in  harness  or 
under  Uie  saddle — to  make  two  trials  if  necessary,  and  to  have  two  hours  intermission 
between  them  ;  the  match  was  appointed  to  come  off  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  pro- 
vided the  weather  and  track  were  unexceptionable  ;  weight  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  course,  or  145  lbs. 

Fortunately  the  track  was  in  pretty  gootl  order,  though  dusty;  the  weather  nil  day 
had  been  excessively  warm,  but  as  the  match  came  off  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  air 
was  cooler  and  more  bracing.  After  being  walked  for  some  time  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  stand  in  his  match  cart,  with  his  hood  and  sheet  on,  he  was  taken  out  of 
harness  and  groomed ;  at  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock,  was  led  to  the  judges'  stand ; 
and  Hiram  Woodriff,  coming  out  of  the  weighing-room,  threw  his  leg  over  the 
paddle.  A  fine  thorough-bred  grey  mare  was  also  mounted  at  the  same  time  by  Isaac 
\Voo<iruff  to  keep  him  company,  and  at  a  steady  racing  pace.  The  Judge  and  the 
two  official  Timers  now  selected  a  third,  who  having  taken  his  place  in  their  stand,  the 
horses  were  called  up.     Dutchman  was  the  favourite  at  odds. 

The  race. — At  precisely  10  minutes  to  7  o'clock  the  signal  was  given,  and  Dutch- 
man went  off  with  a  long,  clean  stroke,  that  kept  the  mare  up  to  three  parts  racinj; 
speed;  Dutchman  went  to  the  quarter  mile  post  in  40  seconds,  and  did  the  1st  half 
mile  in  1:17.^;  the  mare  was  not  allowed  to  pass  him,  but  was  kept  well  up;  in  cnm- 
inf  down  the  quarter-stretch  Dutchman  pulled  to  the  mare,  doing  the  1st  mile  in  2:34^. 
At  the  stand  Hiram  told  her  rider  to  ** go  along  "  and  as  she  locked  him,  old  Dutch- 
man, like  H  trump  as  ho  is,  made  a  tremendous  burst,  doing  the  1st  quarter  of  the  2d 
mile  in  38  seconds,  and  the  half  mile  in  1:1.3.  Going  down  the  backside  Hiram  bade 
Isaac  *'Ut  the  marc  out"  and  so  immense  was  Dutchman's  rate  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  tliat  it  s(  emcd  as  if  the  mare  could  not  have  passed  had  she  Tried.  From  the 
half  mile  po-t  to  the  stand  there  was  no  faltering,  and  but  little  falling  off  in  the  pace, 
the  mile  being  done  in  2:28 — the  best  time  on  record.  Dutchman  was  kept  at  his 
work  from  the  sland,  and  came  to  the  quarter  mile  post  on  the  3d  mile  in  39  second?, 
and  to  the  half  mile  post  in  1:16,  which  showed  a  falling  off  but  of  a  second  from  the 
time  of  the  previous  1st  quarter  and  1st  half  mile.  Hiram  feeling  confident  now  that 
ne  had  wot.  the  match,  and  all  bets  against  time,  came  home  at  an  easier  pace,  finish- 
inir  the  third  and  last  mile  in  2:30,  having  performed  the  last  two  miles  in  A:'j8,  and 
the  heat  m  7:32.', — being  sixteen  and  a  half  seconds  inside  of  his  time. 

Dutchman,  in'this  match,  has  made  the  best  time  on  record,  at  one,  two,  and  threo 
miles.  He  wis  in  superb  condition,  and  never  broke  up  from  the  start  to  the  oru\, 
we  need  hardly  add,  he  wa.s  jockeyed  most  admirably.  VVe  add,  for  convenience  of 
reference,  a  summary  of  this  wonderful  performance  :— 

Thursday,  Aug.  1,  1839  —  Match,  81000  a  side,  Dutchman  vs.  Time  —  Three  miles 
in  7:49,  in  harness  or  under  the  saddle ;  weight  14-3  lbs. 

Won  by  Messrs. 's  b.  g.  Dutchman ridden  by  Hiram  Woodruff,  as  follows .>• 

First  mile,  2:3U— Second,  2:28— Third,  2:30— Time  of  the  three  miles,  7:32;. 


We  will  conclude  the  details  of  fast  tr«»tting  with  the  performance?  of  the  extra 
ordmary  animals  in  the  current  year.     They  are,  it  will  be  seen,  the  best  on  record 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  in  harness. 

TROTTING  ON  THE  BEACON  COURSE. 

.Saturday,  May  7 — l^urse  $300,  of  which  $5Q  to  go  to  the  second  best  horse  in  th« 

race.    Two-mile  heats,  in  harness. 

Hiram  Woodruff's  br.  g.  Ripton //.  Woodruff  1     1 

D.  Bryan's  gr.  m.  Lady  Suffolk '.*, 2     2 

Wm.  Wheelan's  b.  g.  Conjidence 3     3 

Time,  5:10^ — 5:12^. 

This  was  the  great  event.  As  they  were  driven  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  atarW 
previous  to  starting,  they  all  appeared  to  be  in  superb  condition,  and  to  have  their 
action  perfectly.  Confidence  had  the  call  in  betting.  Ripton  drew  the  track.  Confi- 
dence second,  and  the  Lady  outside.  After  two  or  threo  false  starts  they  got  off 
well  together,  but  on  making  the  first  turn  Confidence  broke.  Ripton  drew  out  two 
lengths  ahead  around  the  first  turn,  the  Lady  close  up.  Confidence  soon  got  into  his 
work  agjiin,  made  up  his  lost  ground,  and  taking  the  inside  down  the  backstretch,  he 
soon  drew  out  in  front.  Th'ey  all  swung  into  the  straight  side  well  together,  coming 
lip  the  quarter  stretch  at  an  immense  pace.  Confidence  passinsr  the  Judges'  stand  a 
little  ahead,  Ripton  close  upon  his  wheel,  making  the  first  mile  in  2:3  L  As  they 
swung  around  the  turn,  into  the  back  stretch  in  the  second  mile,  Ripton  gallantly 
challenged  him  down  the  backside  at  a  flight  of  speed,  neck  and  neck ;  at'the  half 
mile  post  Ripton  drew  out  a  length  in  front.  Confidence  subsequently  fell  off  in  his 
stride,  hut  the  Lady  taking  up  the  running  the  remaining  part  of  the  heat,  made  Rip- 
ton come  home  in  '2:3G^. 

Second  Heat — They  all  came  up  to  the  scratch  for  mischief.  Confidence  broke 
n<Tain  on  the  turn,  Ripton  taking  the  lead  for  the  first  quarter,  and  then  resigning  it  to 
the  Lady,  who  kept  it,  pnssing  the  Judges'  stand  about  a  length  abend,  Itlpton  well 
up,  and  Confidence  considerably  in  the  rear.  As  they  entered  the  back  stretch,  Hiram 
made  pl.iy  for  the  lead,  and  the  Lady  having  broke,  he  soon  took  it,  closely  followed 
by  the  mare.  On  making  the  turn  for  the  strai<2ht  side  home,  Ripton  made  a  skip,  and 
lost  about  two  lengths ;  the  mnre  came  up  and  took  the  track  on  the  inside,  and  got 
about  a  length  ahead,  but  Hiram  soon  got  Ripton  into  his  work  again,  and  caught  the 
mare  near  the  draw  gate,  passed  her,  and  won  the  heat  in  5:12^  !  ° 

CENTREVILLE  (L.  I.)  TROTTING  COURSE. 

TrnsDAV,  :May  10,  184-2 — Purse  8300.    Two-mile  heats,  in  harness. 

1).  Bryan's  sfr.  m.  Lnd>/  Suffolk Owner  1     1 

H.  Woodruff's  br.  g.  Jiiptun 2     2 

Time,  5:10— 5:15. 

\\  onders  will  never  cease — the  grey  mare  has  proved  the  better  horse,  and  no  mis- 
take. \o  longer  ago  than  last  Saturdav,  Ripton  popt  it  to  the  mare  and  Confidence 
over  the  Beacon  Course  in  the  quick  time  of  5:10.J — 5:12.}. 

On  the  present  occasion  Ripton  was  the  favourite  at  100  to  70.  At  the  start  they 
went  off  well  together  at  the  top  of  their  rate,  making  play  from  th«;  score ;  on  reach- 
ing  tlie  first  turn  Ripton  broke,  and  the  mare  took  the  lead  by  several  lengths,  goinfr 
finely.  Hiram  made  several^  efforts  to  make  up  his  loss,  but  all  wns  of  no  avail,  the 
mare  kept  snugly  to  her  work*,  and  led  throughout  the  heat,  making  the  quick  time  of 
5:10.  '  =         1 

S:rond  Ural. — ^They  both  cooled  off  well,  and  came  up  ripe  for  mischief.  They  got 
off  well  together  at  a  flight  of  speed;  Ripton  broke,  as  usual,  on  the  first  turn^  and 
-ost  several  lengths,  the  mare  taking  the  lead.  Hiram  got  Ripton  «.nugly  to  his  work 
again,  and  caught  tie  mare  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  mile,  both  eoTninrr  down  th« 
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J        fl;r,i,t  nf  csnf^a  •  on  makin<r  the  turn  Ripton  broke,  and 
straight  «ide  at  a  *^f"»^^f/"^j^^^^^^^^^^  made  up  his  lost  ground, 

lost  about  hfty  yards,  and  beio  c  J'^«^^^^  fj^,    ^^^  was  unable  to  win  the  heat,  for 

verv  restless,  and  broke  several  times  durmg  each  heat. 

SAMED.v.-^weepstakesof$50each.    Mile  heats,  in  harness. 

„       r-     .  H.Junes  1     1 

HenryJones'gr.  g.  Grey£a^/e 2    3 

Mr.  Bennett's  b.  g.  aa,ne  C/^A-en^.  •  •  • ' ; "  — /s^; 

Thursday,  May  12.-Purse  $— .     Mile  heats,  best  3  in  5,  under  the  saddle 

Hiram  Woodruff's  bl.  g.  Brandy  wive ^^-  "  ''"''''"i^   ^j^^ 

\Vm.  Wheelan's  gr.  g.  Fourth  of  July "        ^-^^^ 

N*  Carroll's  gr.  ni.  Hantz ^    ^jj^j 

Mr.  CMVsh.ni,  Betsey  Baker -;-;-;3,; 

Fourth  of  July  was  the  favourite  at  3  to  1  at  the  start.    Brandy  wine  took  the  lead, 
and  distanced  the  field  the  first  heat. 
Fridvv  May  13. -Match  for  $200,  to  which  the  proprietor  will  add  a  pur^e  of  $uO. 

'  *     ^                    Two-mile  heats,  under  the  siiddk. 
SVm.  AVheelan's  cli.  m.  Brooklyn  Maid : "^"^^  ^     ^ 

A..  Conklin's  b.  g.  Homer ^:  * '  *  V  i T  ' ^'oo " 

Time,  5.16 — 5:-2^. 

Brooklyn  ^laid  won  both  heats  with  ease. 

Same  Day.— Purse  $ Mile  heats,  best  3  in  5,  in  harness. 

C.  Carll's  Pocahontas 2     o     g 

J.  M.  McMann's  John  ^'^''^^^^-;,:,^:::^,[^:^,::;oi 

It  is  not  a  little  sincmlar,  that  within  three  weeks  after  the  last  mentioned  perform- 
ancetl^sane  paper  should  have  to  report  another  trial  between  these  horses  more 
exSorilna'y  than^ither  of  the  previous  ones,  and  which  restores  to  K.pton  his  su- 
premacy. 

TROTTING  ON  THE  HUNTING  PARK  COURSE. 

On  Tuesday  last  a  splendid  trot  came  off  over  the  Hunting  Park  Course,  two-mile 
hen  s  between  Ripton  and  Lady  Suffolk,  in  which  they  made  the  best  time  on  record 
at  this  dXnco,  ilrharness.     Hiram  Woodruff  on  Ripton  won  the  last  heat  by  six 

inches  only !  n  i     Q     I 

Hiram  Woodruff's  hr.  g.  liipton ^""""^  ^     J     ^ 

David  Bryan's  gr.  m.  Lady  Suffolk   .. ..,. . ...  • .  •  •  • 

lime,  5:0/ — o:\.o — J.ii. 
The  followincr  table  has  been  made  with  caro,  and  we  should  despair  of  command- 
incr  tl  e  a   ent  on  of  the  reader  to  the  general  subject,  who  will  not  consider  it  worthy 
of  inserUon      It  will  be  seen  that  while  in  this  list  of  about  thirty  great  perlormers, 
not  one  is  over  16  hands,  only  two  are  under  15. 

HEIGHT  OF  TROTTING  HORSES. 

Tlie  annexed  list  mvrs  the  height  of  many  celebrated  horses,  eslimaled  only,  but  by 
two  n.ost  experienced  men,  one  of  whom  had  groomed  or  ridden  almost  every  one 
named,  and  the  other  .s  an  old  amateur,  who  has  the  quickes  eye  for  a  horse  and 
who  rode  after  most  of  those  named,  and  has  seen  them  all  repeatedly.  Of  the 
thirty  in  the  list,  they  differed  only  about  eight,  and  of  these  only  by  one  inch,  sa^e 
in  a  sinMe  case.  In  the  eirht  cases  we  have  criven  the  estimate  of  the  jockey  who 
had  ''''den  or  driven  them,  and  have  great  faith  m  its  accuracy. 
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Names. 


ihands  inchs. 


Dutchman 

Lady  Suffolk 

Columbus 

Aaron  Burr 

Rattler  (the  latest) . . 
Screwdriver  (old) . . . 
Do.        (latest) , 
D.  D.  Tompkins. . . 
Lady  Warrington. . 

Lady  Victory 

Topgallant 

|Sir  Peter 

W'halebone 

IShakspeare 

Betsy  Baker 


15 
15 
16 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


3^ 

2 

1 

1 

2 


1 

2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 


Names. 


CatO 

Edwin  Forrest  . . . . 

Burster 

Norman  Leslie  . . . . 
Confidence  (latest) . 
Locomotive .  ...... 

Sally  Miller 

Charlotte  Temple., 

Washington 

Modesty 

Greenwich  Maid . . 

Awful , 

Henry 

Paul  Pry 


bands 

inchs. 

16 

m,^ 

15 

^_ 

15 

— _ 

15 

3 

15 

2 

16 

— . 

15 

3 

15 

— 

16 

_ 

14 

2 

15 

— _ 

15 

3 

15 

1 

16 

i 

The  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  performances  of  the  American  over  English 
trotters,  or  to  speak  with  more  precise  accuracy,  extraordinary  performances  in  a 
greater  number  of  cases,  has  been  already  attributed  to  superior  skill  in  training,  but 
on  that  we  must  not  be  understood  as  laying  so  much  stress,  as  upon  superior  jockey 
ship  in  this  particular  department ;  for  the  traininir  of  the  trotting  horse,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  requires  no  considerable  skill,  save  as  it  is  connected  with  the  skill  of  the 
jockey  who  usually  acts  in  both  capacities.  For  training,  the  whole  code  is  said  to 
consist  of  three  words — air,  exercise,  and  food.  The  work  given  him  in  training  is 
severe  according  to  his  constitution,  and  consists  in  walking  him  from  twelve  to 
twenty  miles  daily,  and  giving  him  "  sharp  work"  three  or  four  times  a  week.  Thia 
"sharp  work"  is  usually  a  distance  of  two  miles,  or  sometimes  three.  The  horse  is 
not  put  to  his  speed  this  entire  distance,  but  taught  to  rouse  himself  at  intervals,  at 
the  call  of  his  jockey,  who  encourages  him  and  brings  out  his  utmost  capacity  by  hit 
voice,  not  less  scarcely  than  by  the  usual  persuasion  of  whip  and  spur.  This  feature 
of  trotting  jockeyship  is  peculiar  and  not  a  little  amusing.  The  jockey  is  continually 
talking  or  rather  growling  to  his  horse,  and  at  times  he  bursts  out  into  shouts  and 
yells,  Uiat  would  be  terrific  if  not  so  ludicrous.  The  object  would  appear  to  be  two- 
fold  first,  to  encourage  his  horse  to  the  utmost  possible  exertion  of  his  powers  when 

called  upon,  and  again,  so  to  accustom  him  to  this  harsh  shouting,  that  he  may»not 
break  up  when  he  hears  it  from  the  opposing  jockey — for  it  is  deemed  not  unsports- 
manlike for  one  jockey  to  break  up  the  pace  of  another's  nag  by  thus  actually  fright- 
ening him.  Many  a  victory  has  Hiram  Woodrutf  won  by  thus  rousing  his  own  horse 
and  l)reaking  up  his  opponent's  on  the  last  quarter.  These  two-mile  drives  are  not 
repeated  as  is  usual  in  training  the  race-horse.  Nor  is  the  work  of  the  trotter  criven 
at  intervals  so  regular  as  in  the  case  of  the  other,  nor  is  he  kept  in  such  habitual 
quiet ;  the  trainer  consults  his  own  convenience  to  a  great  decrree  as  to  the  time  when 
he  will  give  his  nag  exercise,  and  he  never  hesitates  about  taking  him  out  and  show- 
ing him  at  any  hour. 

In  other  respects  too,  the  treatment  of  the  trotting-horse  differs  from  that  of  the 
more  high-bred  racer.  Less  delicate  in  constitution  and  form,  he  is  less  dolicatt-ly 
fed  and  groomed.  Allowed  to  eat  when  and  what  they  please,  trotting  horses  are 
groomed  with  much  the  same  care  as  well-kept  town  coach-horses,  or  perhaps  the 
English  hunter.  In  the  two  grand  points  of  keeping  them  in  robust  health  and  giving 
them  hard  work  enough,  the  training  of  the  trotter  and  the  racer  is  identical.  But  for 
the  trotter  from  six  to  eight  weeks'  training  is  deemed  sufficient.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  very  much  of  the  superiority  of  the  American  trotter  and  roadster  is 
attributable  to  the  skill  of  the  jockey.  Our  mode  of  driving  them  differs  essentially 
fiom  the  English,  and  thouffh  neither  easy  nor  elegant,  it  succeeds  admirably  in  de- 
veloping the  capabilities  of  a  horse  at  this  pace.  The  case  already  cited  o|[\\h<elan 
and  the  horse  Alexander  in  England,  is  in  point,  and  it  is  practically  illustrated  every 
6*  1 
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r<     r  1  ,.>owi,^nta  nf  which  citv  are  trotting  amateurs;  ihfcj 
i.y  in  New  York,  "-^,^"8  *  f  *;^,f„  ^-'Xe  ,Le  ordriviV  , 
one  and  all,  alter  a  Imle  eAl)>-rieuco  auop       .,„,.,,  ,..,„iher  twenty  mil 


Required  rate,  that  large  ^.'jf^^^^"^"  "VwklLl^ranTd^qua'te  amount;  for 'it  vviU 
tind  an  individual  %vho  ifiU  at  thi^  L.nnliTihe  feat  must  be  of  great  value,  and 
readily  occur  that  a  j;;-;  f, -4TeT;tSuie?awl!''  Uifhelieved^hat  $10,000  to 
the  risk  ol  injury  to  hi  n  is  o  ^^"'^^^  Ychnian  can  do  it,  and  probably  Americus  would 
J;5,000uoudrea.Wybelad^^  ^^^^.^^^   ^J^^^^^  .^  New  York  pro- 

t^:i:;^:o1^^T:^^n  tl.  subject,  ana  it  is  believed  they  have  sufl. 

cient  reason  for  the  opinion. 

mtcresting  and  useful  of  all  domestic  ammals.  ^^  g^ 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  ZOOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  HORSE. 

There  are  so  many  thousand  species  of  living  beings,  sonie  so  much  resembling 
each  other,  and  others  so  strangely  and  altogether  dillerent,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  arranged  them  in  any  order,  or  to  have  given  any  d^s?"Pt'ori  hat 
could  be  understood,  had  not  naturalists  agreed  on  certain  peculiarities  ot  form  which 
should  characterise  certain  classes,  and  other  lesser  peculiarities  again  subdividing 

The  first  division  of  animals  is  into  vertehrated  and  inverteb rated.  •  •       ., 

Verlehrated  animals  are  those  which  have  a  cranium,  or  bony  cavity  containing  the 
brain,  and  a  succession  of  bones  called  the  spine,  and  the  divisions  of  it  named  vertebrae, 
proceeding  from  the  cranium,  and  containing  a  prolongation  of  the  brain,  denominated 

tlie  spinal  marrow. 

/ni?er/efera/e(i  ammals  are  those  which  have  no  vertebra.  •        ^ 

The  horse,  then,  belongs  to  the  division  vertehrated,  because  he  has  a  cranium  ot 
skull,  and  a  spine  or  range  of  vertebra;  proceeding  from  it.  - 

The  vertehrated  animals  are  exceedingly  numerous.  They  mc  ude  man,  quad rjv 
peds  of  all  kinds,  birds,  fishes,  and  many  reptiles.  W  e  naturally  look  f^'  sonie  sub- 
division,  and  a  very  simple  line  of  distinction  is  soon  presented.  Certa  n  ot  th.se 
verlebrated  animaU  have  m««,m*  or  teats,  with  which  the/emaes  suckle  their  young. 
The  human  female  has  two,  the  mare  lAs  two,  the  cow  four,  the  bitch  ten  or  twelve, 
and  the  sow  more  than  twelve.  .  ,  , 

This  class  of  vertehrated  animals  having  mammae  or  teats  is  called  mammalia  ,■  and 
the  horse  belongs  to  the  division  verlehrata,  and  the  class  mammalia.  ,,..,., 

The  class  mammalia  is  still  exceedingly  large,  and  we  must  «?«'"  f">d'y»^«  »^ 
It  is  stated  (Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  vol  i.  p.  13,)  that  "this  class  of 
quadrupeds,  or  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  admits  of  a  division  into  ix<o  Fribes. 
^  -  I  Those  whose  extremiti^es  are  divided  into  fingers  or  toes,  sciemifically  called 
un^uiculata,  f'rom  the  Latin  word  for  .«//.-  and  II.  Those  whose  extremities  are 
hoofe<l,  scientifically  called  umrulata,  from  the  Latin  word  for  honf. 

"The  extremities  of  the  first  are  armed  with  claws  or  nails,  which  enable  them  to 
grasp,  to  climb,  or  to  burrow.  The  extremities  of  the  second  tribe  are  employed 
merely  to  support  and  move  the  body."  ,.,,,,•  _*   i 

The  extremities  of  the  horse  are  covered  with  a  hoof  by  which  the  body  is  supported, 
and  with  which  he  cannot  grasp  anything ;  and  therefore  he  belongs  to  the  tnbe  ungu- 

'"  But  fl^rel's  a  rrreat  variety  of  hoofed  animals.  The  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  th« 
hippopotamus,  th^  swine,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  the  doer,  and  many  others,  are  unff«. 
iJed  ir  h^ifed ;  they  admit,  however,  of  an  easy  division.  Some  of  tl.em  ni«>t  cat  , 
or  chew  their  food,  and  it  is  immediatelv  received  into  the  stomach  and  dijipstcd ,  hut 
in  othent  the  food,  previous  to  digestion,  undergoes  a  ver>'  singular  process.  It  i« 
returned  to  the  mouth  to  be  remasticated,  or  chewed  again.    These  are  called  ru»i». 
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tutntia,  or  ruminants,  from  the  food  being  returned  from  one  of  the  stomachs  (for  they 
have  four),  called  the  rumen  or  paunch,  for  the  purpose  of  remastication. 

Tlie  untrulata  that  do  not  ruminate  are,  somewhat  improperly,  called  ;)afAy</er»ia/ff, 
from  the  thickness  of  their  skins.  The  horse  does  not  ruminate,  and  therefore  belongs 
tjo  ihe  order  pachydermata.  ,      «.      .,       ,.    j        -     , 

The  pachydermata,  who  have  only  one  toe,  belong  to  the  famtly  sohpeda— single' 
footed.  Therefore,  the  horse  ranks  under  the  division  vertebrata — the  class  mammaha 
—the  tribe  ungulata — the  order  pachydermata — and  the  family  solipeda. 

The  solipeda  consist  of  several  species,  as  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  mule,  and  th 

quagga. 

First  stands  the  Equus  Caballus,  or  Common  Horse. 

Animals  are  likewise  distinguished  according  to  the  number,  description,  and  situa 
lion  of  their  teeth.  The  horse  has  six  incisors  or  cuttijig  teeth  in  the  front  of  each 
jaw  ;  and  one  canine  tooth  or  tusk.  j  i    i-  j   i 

On  each  side,  above  and  below — at  some  distance  from  the  incisors,  and  behmd  the 
canines,  and  with  some  intervening  space — are  six  molar  teeth,  or  grinders;  arid  these 
molar  teeth  have  flat  crowns,  with  ridges  of  enamel,  and  tliat  enamel  penetrating  inio 
the  substance  of  the  tooth. 

The  whole  is  thus  represented  by  natural  historians : — 


Horse. — Incisors  — ,  canines  - — -,  molar 
G  1—1 
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Total,  forty  teeth. 


To  this  short  chapter  wo  may  properly  append  The  Skeleton  or  the  Horse. 


A 

a 
b 


The  Head. 

Thf  posterior  maxillary  or  under  jaw. 

The  superior  maxillary  or  upper  jaw.     A  little  lower  down  than  the  letter  is  a  foramen 

through  which  pass  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  which  chiefly  supply  the  lower 

part  of  the  fiice. 
The  orbit,  or  cavity  rontainine  the  eye. 
The  nasal  bones,  or  bonca  of  the  nose. 
The  suture  dividing  the  parietal  bones  below  from  the  occipital  bones  above. 
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/  The  inferior  maxillary  bone,  containing  the  upper  incbor  teeth. 

B  The  Seven  Cervical  Vertebra,  or  bones  of  the  neck. 

C  The  Eighteen  Dorsal  Vertebra},  or  bones  of  the  back. 

D  The  Six  Lumbar  Vertebrte,  or  bones  of  the  loins. 

E  The  Five  Sacral  Vertebraj,  or  bones  of  tiie  haunch. 

F  The  Caudal  Vertebraj,  or  bones  of  the  tail,  generally  about  fifteen. 

G  The  Scapula,  or  shoulder-biade. 

H  The  Sternum,  or  fore-part  of  the  chest. 

1    The  Costa;  or  ribs,  seven  or  eight  articulating  with  the  sternum,  and  called  the  true  rib$, 

and  ten  or  eleven  united  together  by  cartilage,  called  the  false  ribs. 
The  Humerus,  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm. 
The  Radius,  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm. 

The  Ulna,  or  elbow.    The  point  of  the  elbow  is  called  the  Olecranon. 
M  The  Carpus,  or  knee,  consisting  of  seven  bones. 
N  The  metacarpal  bones.     The  larger  metacarpal  or  cannon  or  shank  in  front,  and  the 

smaller  metacarpal  or  splint  bone  behind. 
The  fore  pastern  and  foot,  consisting  of  the  Os  SuflTraginis,  or  the  upper  and  larger  pastern 

bone,  with  the  sesamoid  bones  behind,  articulating  with  the  cannon  and  greater 

pastern ;  the  Os  Coronas,  or  lesser  pastern ;  the  Os  Pedis,  or  coffin  bone  ;  and 

the  Os  Naviculare,  or  navicular,  or  shuttle-bone,  not  seen,  and  articulating  with 

the  smaller  pastern  and  cortin  bones. 
h  The  corresponding  bones  of  the  hind-feet. 

O  The  Haunch,  con^^isting  of  three  portions,  the  lUum,  the  Ischium,  and  the  Pubis. 
P  The  Femur,  or  thigh. 
Q  The  stitle  joint  with  the  Patella. 

R  The  Tibia,  or  proper  leg  bone — behind  is  a  small  bone  called  the  fibula. 
S  The  Tarsus,  or  hock,  composed  of  six  bones.    The  prominent  part  is  the  Os  Calcis,  Off 

point  of  the  hock. 
T  The  Metatarsals  of  the  hind  leg. 
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THE  SENSORIAL  FUNCTION. 

BEAUTiruL  as  is  the  horse,  and  identified  so  much  with  our  pleasure  and  our  profit, 
ne  has  been  the  object  of  almost  universal  regard  ;  and  there  are  few  persons  who  do 
not  pretend  to  be  somewhat  competent  judg»'s  of  his  form,  qualities,  and  worth.  From 
the  nobleman,  with  his  numerous  and  valuable  stud,  to  the  meanest  helper  in  the 
stable,  there  is  scarcely  a  man  who  would  not  be  offended  if  he  were  thotight  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  horse-flesh.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  he  is  so  positive;  there 
is  no  subject  on  which,  generally  speaking,  he  is  so  deficient ;  and  there  are  few 
horses,  on  some  points  of  which  these  pretended  and  self-sufficient  judges  would  not 
give  a  totally  opposite  opinion. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  supposed  knowledge  is  rarely  founded  on  principle,  or  tlie 
result  of  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  actual  structure  of  the  animal — the  form 
and  connexion  of  parts  on  which  strength,  or  fleetness,  or  stoutness,  must  necessarily 
depend. 

Ill  sjioaking  of  the  structure  of  this  animal,  and  the  points  which  guide  the  opinion 
of  real  judges  of  him,  we  shall,  as  briefly  and  as  simply  as  we  are  able,  explain  those 
fundamental  principles  on  which  his  usefulness  and  beauty  must  depend.  We  require 
one  kind  of  horse  for  slow  and  heavy  draught,  and  another  for  lighter  and  quicker 
work ;  one  as  a  pleasant  and  safe  roadster — another,  with  more  speed  and  equal  con- 
tinuance, as  a  luinter — and  another  still  is  wanted  for  the  race-course.  What  is  the 
peculiarity  of  structure — what  are  the  particular  points  that  will  fit  each  for  his  proper 
business,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  unfit  him  for  everything  else  ?  The  farmer  will 
require  a  horse  of  all-work,  that  can  carry  him  to  market  and  take  him  round  his  fana 
—  on  which  he  can  occasionally  ride  for  pleasure,  and  which  he  must  sometimes 
degrade  to  the  dung-cart  or  the  harrow.  What  combination  of  powers  will  enable 
the  animal  to  discharge  most  of  these  duties  well,  and  all  of  tliem  to  a  certain  extent 
profitably  S 
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M'lch  tune  spent  among  horses,  an  acquired  love  of  them,  and  a  little,  sometimes 
nossibly  too  dearly-boucrht  experience,  may  give  the  agriculturist  some  msight  into 
these  matters.  Wo  will  try  whether  we  cannot  assist  him  in  this  affair— whether  we 
i-annot  explain  to  him  the  reason  why  certain  points  must  be  good,  and  why  a  horse 
without  them  must  of  necessity  be  good  fur  nothing.  Perhaps  some  useful  rules  may 
thus  he  more  deeply  impressed  upon  his  memory,  or  some  common  but  dangerous 
prejudices  may  he  discarded,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  error,  disappointment,  and 

expense  avoided.  ,       ,   ,       ,     i 

If  we  treat  of  this  at  considerable  length,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  horse  is  our 
noblest  servant,  and  that,  in  describing  the  stnicture  and  economy  of  his  frame,  we 
are  in  a  great  measure  describing  that  of  other  domestic  quadrupeds,  and  sliall  here- 
after have  to  speak  only  of  points  of  difference  required  by  the  different  services  and 
uses  for  which  they  were  destined.  And  further,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only 
by  beiiiu-  will  acquainted  with  the  structure  and  anatomy  of  the  horse,  that  we  can 
appreciate  his  shape  and  uses,  or  understand  the  different  diseases  to  which  he  is 
liable.  It  is  from  the  want  of  this  that  much  of  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  prejudice 
which  exists  as  to  the  diseases  to  which  he  is  subject  is  to  be  referred. 

The  nervous  system  will  first  pass  in  review,  for  it  is  the  moving  power  of  the 
whole  machine.  It  consists  of  the  brain,  to  which  all  sensation  is  referred  or  carried, 
and  from  which  all  voluntary  motion  is  derived  —  the  spinal  cord,  a  prolongation  of 
the  brain,  and  thus  connected  with  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  governing  all  the 
involuntary  motions  of  the  frame,  and  by  power  from  which  the  heart  beats,  and  the 
lungs  luave,and  the  stomach  digests ;  and  one  other  system  of  nerves — thfe  ganglionic 

presiding  over  the  functions  of  secretion  and  of  nutrition,  and  the  repair  and  tlie 

welfare  of  the  frame  generally. 

The  fallowing  cut  represents  the  head  of  the  horse  divided  into  the  numerous  bones 
of  which  it  is^composed,  and  the  boundaries  of  each  bone  clearly  marked  by  Uie 
sutun  s  which  connect  it  with  those  around. 

The  upper  and  broadest  part  is  the  cranium  or  skull  in  which  the  brain  is  con- 
tained, and  by  which  it  is  protected.  It  is  composed  of  nine  bones  :  the  two  frontals, 
a  a;  the  two  parietals,  c  c;  the  two  temporals,  d  d ,■  the  occipital  £;,  and  the  ethmoid 
and  sphenoid,  which  will  be  found  delineated  at  figures  k  ajid  /,  and  will  be  better 
Been  in  the  cut  on  page  70. 


n  a 
lb 


The  frontal  bone?,  or  bones  cf  the  forehead. 

The  suprn-orliiial  loraniina  or  holes  above  the  orbit,  through 
which  (he  nerves  and  blood-vessels  supplying  the  fore- 
head paps  out.  The  small  hole  beneath  receives  the  ves- 
fels  which  dip  into  and  supply  the  bone. 

The  parietal  bones,  or  walls  of  the  skull. 

The  temporal  bones,  or  bones  of  the  templcB. 

The  zygomatic,  or  yoke-shaped  arch. 

The  temporal  fossa,  or  pit  above  the  eve. 

The  occipital  bone,  or  bone  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

The  orbits  containing  and  defending  the  eye. 

The  lachrymal  bones  belonging  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
tears  from  the  eyes. 

The  nasal  bones,  or  bones  of  the  nose. 

The  malar,  or  cheek-bones. 

The  superior  maxillary,  or  that  portion  of  the  upper  jaw 
containing  the  molar  teeth  or  grinders. 
m  m  The  infpa-orbital  foramen— a  hole  below  the  orhit.  through 
which  pass  branches  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels  to  supply 
the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
n  n  The  inferior  maxillary,  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  jaw 
bone  —  a  separate    bono    in  quadrupeds,  containing   the 
incisor  or  cutting   teeth,   and  the    upper  tushos  at  the 

fioint  of  union  between  the  superior  and  inferior  maiil- 
arics. 
0      The  upper  incisor  or  cutting  teeth. 

p      The  openings  into  the  nose,  with  the  bones  forming  the 
palate. 
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Tliere  is  an  evident  intention  in  this  division  of  the  head  into  so  many  bones. 
When  the  foetus  — the  unborn  foal  — first  begins  to  have  life,  that  which  afterwards 
becomes  bone,  is  a  mere  jelly-like  substance.  This  is  gradually  changed  into  a 
harder  material— cartilage  ;  and,  before  the  birth  of  the  animal,  much  of  the  cartilage 
is  taken  away  by  vessels  called  absorbents,  and  bone  deposited  in  its  stead.  In  flat 
bones,  like  those  of  the  head,  this  deposit  takes  place  in  the  centre,  and  rays  oi  radia- 
tions of  bone  extend  thence  in  every  direction.  Then,  by  having  so  many  bones, 
there  are  so  many  centres  of  radiation  ;  and,  consequently,  the  formation  of  bone  is 
carried  on  so  much  tlie  more  rapidly,  and  perfected  at  the  time  when  the  necessities 
of  the  animal  require  it.  At  the  period  of  birth,  however,  this  process  is  not  com- 
pleted, but  the  edges  of  the  bones  remain  somewhat  soft  and  pliant,  and  therefore, 
m  parturition,  they  yield  a  little  and  overlap  each  other,  and  thus,  by  rendering 
tlie  birth  more  easy,  tliey  save  the  mother  much  pain,  and  contribute  to  the  safety  of 

the  foal.  .        ,     ,        1  /•  1 

The  first  of  these  bones,  or  the  first  pair  of  them,  occupying  the  broad  expanse  ot  the 
forehead,  are  called  ihe  frontal  bones,  a  a.  They  are  united  together  by  a  most  curious 
and  intricate  dove-tailing,  to  defend  from  injury  the  brain  which  lies  beneath  the 
upper  part  of  them.  Lower  down,  and  where  the  cavity  of  the  nose  is  to  be  defended, 
their  union  is  sufficient,  but  far  less  complicated.  Thus,  at  first  starting,  there  is  an 
evident  proof  of  design,  an  illustration  of  that  adaptation  to  circumstances  which  will 
ao-ain  and  again  present  itself  in  the  most  interestinjT  points  of  view.  Peculiar 
suennth  of  union  is  given  where  a  most  important  organ  is  to  be  defended — the  suture 
is  there  intricate  and  laboured.  Where  less  important  parts  are  covered,  it  is  of  a 
far  simpler  character. 

Few  thinn^s  more  clearly  indicate  the  breed  or  blood  of  the  horse  than  the  form  of 
the  frontal  bones.  Who  has  not  remarked  the  broad  angular  forehead  of  the  blood 
horse,  giving  him  a  beautiful  expression  of  intelligence  and  fire,  and  the  face  gradu- 
ally tapering  from  the  forehead  to  the  muzzle,  contrasted  with  the  large  face  of  the 
cart  or  dray-horse,  and  the  forehead  scarcely  wider  than  the  face  1 

At/,  between  the  frontal  bones,  is  the  pit  or  cavity  above  the  eye,  and  by  the  depth 
of  which  we  form  some  idea  of  the  age  of  the  horse.  There  is  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  eye.  a  considerable  quantity  of  fatty  substance,  on  which  ft  may  revolve  easily 
and  without  friction.  In  aged  horses,  and  in  diseases  attended  with  general  loss  of 
condition,  much  of  this  disappears;  the  eye  becomes  sunken,  and  the  pit  above  it 
deepens.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  lower  class  of  horse-dealers  puncture  the  skin, 
and,  with  a  tobacco  pipe  or  small  tube  blow  into  the  orifice,  until  the  depression  is 
almost  filled  up.  This,  with  the  aid  of  a  bishopped  tooth,  may  give  a  false  appear- 
ance of  youth,  that  will  remain  during  some  hours,  and  may  deceive  the  unwary,  but 
Ihe  trickery  may  easily  be  detected  by  pressing  on  the  part. 

These  bones,  however,  are  not  solid,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  them  is  composed 
of  two  plates  receding  from  each  other,  and  leaving  numerous  and  large  vacuities  or 
cells.  These  vacuities  are  called  the  frontal  sinuses.  They  are  shown  in  the  following 
rut. 


^^. 
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a  The  nasal  bone,  or  bone  of  the  nose.  „,,/.,• 

6  The  frontal  bone.    The  cavities  or  cells  beneath  are  called  the  frontal  sinuses. 

c  The  crest  or  ridge  #f  the  parietal  bones. 

d  The  tentorium  or  bony  separation  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 

e     The  occipital  bone.     •  ,,,,,.,./,  j 

/  The  ligament  of  tnl  neck,  or  pack-wax,  by  which  the  head  is  chiefly  supported. 
g    The  aUas,  sustainivp  or  carrying  :  the  first  bone  of  the  neck. 

h     The  dcntata,  foofA-Z/Af.  or  second  bone  of  the  neck.  . 

t     The  cuneiform,  or  wed^e-rhaped  process,  or  base  of  the  occipital  bone.    Between  it  and 
the  other  portion  of  tlie  occipital  bone  e,  lies  the  great  foramen  or  aperture  througQ 
which  the  prolongation  of  the  brain — the  spinal  marrow — issues  from  the  skull, 
r     The  sphenoid,  wedgc-Iike,  bone,  with  its  cavities. 

The  ethmoid,  sieve-like,  bone,  with  its  cells.  ... 

The  cerebrum,  or  brain,  with  the  appearance  of  its  cortical  and  medullary  substance. 
The  cerebellum,  or  little  brain,  with  its  beautilul  arborescent  appearance. 
A  portion  of  the  central  medullary,  marrow-like,  subs'tance  of  the  brain,  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  it  under  the  name  of  the  crus  cerebri,  leg  of  the  brain,  and  Irom  which  many 
of  the  nerves  take  their  origin. 
The  medulla  oblongata — the  prolongation  of  the  brain  after  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  hSe  united,  and  forming  the  commencement  of  the  spinal 
marrow.     The  columnar  appearance  of  this  portion  of  the  brain  is  represented,  and 
the  origins  of  the  respiratory  nerves. 
The  spinal  marrow  extending  through  a  canal  in  the  centre  of  the  bones  of  the  neck,  back, 
and  loins,  to  the  extremities  of  the  tail,  and  from  which  the  nerves  of  letling  and 
of  motion,  that  supply  every  part  of  the  frame  except  the  head,  arise. 
The  septum  narium,  or  cartilaginous  division  between  the  nostrils. 
The  same  cut  off  at  the  lower  part,  to  show  the  spongy  turbinated,  turban-shaped,  bones 

filling  the  cavity  of  the  nostril. 
The  palate. 

The  molar  teeth,  or  grinders. 
The  inferior  maxillary  bone,  containing  the  incisor  teeth  or  nippers.    The  canine  tooth,  OT 

tush,  is  concealed  by  the  tongue. 
The  posterior  maxillary,  or  lower  jaw  with  its  incisors. 
The  lips. 
The  tongue. 
A  puruca  of  the  os  byoidcs,  or  bone  of  the  tongue,  like  a  Creek  u,  v. 
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1  The  thyroid,  helmet -shaped,  cartilage,  inclosing  and  shie  ding  the  neighbourmg  parta. 

2  The  epiglottis,  or  covering  of  the  glottis,  or  aperture  of  the  wmd-pipe. 

3  The  ^xyxcmxl  funnel-shaped,  cartilages,  having  between  them  the  aperture  leadmg  mto 

the  trachea  or  wind-pipe.  ,  •      ,     r  /•  !r 

4  One  of  the  chordae  vocales,  cords  or  ligaments  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  voice. 

5  The  sacculus  laryngis,  sac  or  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  or  throat,  to  modulate  the  voice. 

^  The  trachea,  or  wind-pipe,  with  its  different  rings.  .  .l      «  »;k;iw- 

7  The  soft  palate  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  so  constructed  as  almost  to  prevent  the  possibihtf 

of  vomiting.  .   •         ,  i 

8  The  opening  from  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  mto  the  nostril. 

9  The  cartilage  covering  the  entrance  into  the  eustachian  lube,  or  coinraumcation  between 

thelnouth  and  internal  part  of  the  ear. 

10  The  Gjsophagus,  or  gullet.  ,  .    .  •  j  .u    .u       a 

11  The  cricoid,  ring-like,  cartilage,  below  and  behind  the  thyroid. 

12  Muscle  of  the  neck,  covered  by  the  membrane  of  the  back  part  of  the  mouth. 

The  sinus  on  the  different  sides  of  the  forehead  do  not  communicate  with  each 
other,  but  with  other  sinuses  in  the  ethmoid,  and  spenoid,  and  upper  jaw-bones,  and 
also  with  the  cavities  of  the  nose  on  their  respective  sides.  These  sinuses  afford  a 
somewhat  increased  protection  to  the  brain  beneath;  and  by  the  continuous  and 
sli«^htly  projecting  line  which  they  form,  they  give  beauty  to  the  forehead  ;  but  their 
principal  use  probably  is,  like  tl>e  windings  of  the  French  horn,  to  increase  the  clear- 
ness and  loudness  of  the  neighing.  It  will  be  remarked  tliat  they  are  very  irregular 
in  depth,  which  at  one  place  is  an  inch  or  more. 

In  the  sheep,  and  occasionally  in  the  ox— rarely  in  the  horse— the  larvae  of  maggots 
produced  by  certain  species  of  flies,  crawl  up  the  nose,  lodge  themselves  in  these 
sinuses,  and  produce  intolerable  pain. 

Veterinary  surgeons  have  availed  themselves  of  these  sinuses,  to  detect  the  existr 
ence  of  glanders,  that  disease  so  infectious  and  so  fatal.  They  may  suspect  that  a 
horse  respecting  which  they  are  consulted  is  glandf  red.  It  is  of  great  consequence  to 
be  sure  about  this.  The  safety  of  the  whole  tean  may  depend  upon  it.  It  may  be 
a  puzzling  case.  There  may  be  no  ulceration  of  the  nose  within  sight.  The  glands 
under  the  jaw  may  not  he  close  to  and  seemingly  sticking  to  the  bone,  which  is  a 
common  symptom,  yet  for  a  considerable  time  there  may  have  been  a  discharge  from 
the  nostril,  and  the  horse  is  out  of  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  some  slight  ulcera- 
1  in  may  be  detected  in  the  nostril,  but  the  horse  eats  well,  works  well,  and  is  in 
good  plight.  It  is  possible  that  from  the  closest  examination  of  the  animal,  no  horse- 
man or  veterinary  surgeon  can  give  a  decided  opinion. 

If,  however,  tne  horse  is  glandered,  there  will  probably  be  considerable  ulceration 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  a  collection  of  matter  there.  To 
ascertain  this  the  veterinary  surgeon  sometimes  makes  an  opening  into  these  sinuses. 
He  may  do  it  with  perfect  safety.  On  that  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  lies  between 
the  eye  and  the  pit  above  it,  and  above  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  there  is,  on  either 
side,  a  small  depression  or  hole  (see  fig.  6,  cut,  page  70),  which  may  be  easily  felt  in 
the  living  horse.  It  is  what  anatomists  call  a  foramen — the  supra-orbital  foramen.  It 
gives  pa-ssage  to  the  blood-vessels  and  nen'es  of  the  forehead. 

Supposing  a  line  to  be  drawn  across  the  forehead,  from  one  of  these  depressions  to 
tlie  other  on  that  line,  and  about  half  an  inch  from  the  centre  of  it — it  matters  not  on 
which  side — the  frontal  sinuses  will  be  found  an  inch  in  depth  (compare  fig.  6,  pp. 
70  and  72.  There  a  perforation  may  be  easily  and  safely  made.  A  little  way  above, 
the  brain  would  be  endangered,  and  a  little' below  this  line,  the  cavity  of  the  nose 
would  be  pierced.  Some  warm  waU^r  may  be  injected  into  this  hole,  with  a  common 
squirt,  and  it  will  run  out  at  the  nose.  If  there  is  matter  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  or 
any  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  below  the  indirect  opening  from  the  sinus  into  the 
nose  under  the  superior  turbinated  tone,  it  will  appear  mixed  with  the  water,  and  the 
owner  may  be  assured  that  the  horse  is  glandered ;  but  if  the  water  flows  uncoloured, 
or  simply  mixed  with  blood  oi  mucus,  the  horse  may  be  considered  as  free  from  this 
disease.  The  thick  creamy  cjnsis*.ence  of  pus,  its  sinking  in  water,  and  its  capability 
of  beinop  perfectly,  althouirh  not  readily,  mixed  with  water,  will  distinguish  it  suffi- 
ciently from  tne  natural  di? .'barge  from  the  nose,  which  is  ropy,  lighter  than  water, 
and,  when  mixed  witn  it, « till  preserves  a  kind  of  f  tringiness. 
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It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  inject  various  liquids  into  the  nostrils  in  this  way, 
for  the  cure  of  glanders.  Some  of  thorn  were  harmless  enough,  but  others  were  cruelly 
acrid.  This  practice  is  now,  however,  abandoned  by  the  scientific  practitioner ;  for 
it  would  only  be  a  portion  of  the  cells  of  the  head,  and  a  portion  only  of  the  cavity  of 
the  nose,  and  that  least  likely  to  be  diseased,  with  which  the  fluid  could  be  brought 
into  contact. 

As  the  frontal  sinuses  are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose, 
Uiey  will  sympathise  with  many  of  the  afl'ections  of  that  cavity;  but  the  membrane 
of  the  sinuses  is  susceptible  of  an  inflammation  peculiar  to  itself.  The  disease  is 
rare,  and  the  cause  of  it  has  not  been  fully  ascertained.  It  is  oftcnest  metastasis  of 
intlammation  of  the  brain,  —  shifting' of  inflammation  from  the  brain  to  the  mem- 
brane of  the  sinus,  or  comnmnication  of  inflammation  from  the  brain  by  proximity  of 
situation. 

'J'lie  attack  is  usually  sudden — the  horse  is  dull,  lethargic,  and  almost  as  comatose 
as  in  stomach-staggers.  The  first  thing  that  excites  suspicion  of  the  actual  character 
of  the  disease,  is  heat  in  the  situation  of  the  frontal  sinus,  when  the  hand  is  placed 
on  the  forehead.  The  lethargy  soon  passes  over,  and  a  state  of  the  highest  excitation 
succeeds.  The  conjunctiva  and  the  membrane  of  the  nose  are  injected — the  pulse  is 
quick  and  hard — the  horse  becomes  violent  and  dangerous  ;  he  kicks,  plunges,  and, 
half  conscious  and  half  unconscious,  he  endeavours  to  do  all  the  mischief  that  he  can. 
The  disease  is  now  evidently  combined  with,  or  is  essentially,  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  It  is  distinguished  from  madness  by  this  half-consciousness,  and  also  by  his 
being  more  disposed  to  bite  than  he  is  in  pure  phrenitis. 

The  disease  is  usually  fatal.     It  rarely  lasts  more  than  eight-and-forty  hours. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  are,  great  inflammation  of  the  brain,  with  frequent 
efl*usions  of  blood.  The  sinuses  are  sometimes  fllled  with  coagulated  blood.  The 
brain  seems  to  be  affected  just  in  proportion  to  the  violence  which  the  animal  has 
exhibited. 

The  treatment  should  consist  of  copious  bleeding,  application  of  ice  to  the  head, 
blistering  the  head,  and  physic.  The  trephine  is  scarcely  admissible,  from  the  danger 
of  producing  greater  irritation. 

Sometimes  the  disease  assumes  a  more  chronic  form.  Tliere  is  ulceration  of  the 
membrane,  but  not  cerebral  allection.  A  purulent  discharge  then  appears  from  the 
flose,  evidently  not  of  a  glanderous  character,  and  none  of  the  submaxillary  glands 
lire  enlarged.  In  both  the  acute  and  clironic  form,  it  is  usually  confined  to  one  sinus. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Field  for  the  principal  knowledge  that  we  have 
of  this  disease.*  The  inner  plate  of  the  frontal  bene  covers  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  brain,  and  it  is  studded  with  depressions  corresponding  with 
irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

Immediately  above  the  frontal,  and  extending  from  the  frontal  to  the  poll,  are  the 
parietal  bones.  They  are  two,  united  together  by  a  suture  wlien  the  animal  is  young, 
nut  that  suture  soon  becoming  obliterated.  They  have  ttie  occipital,  g,  p.  7'2,'abcvc, 
llie  frontals,  a  o,  below,  and  the  temporals,  d  rf,  on  either  side.  Tliey  are  of  a  closer 
and  harder  texture  than  the  frontals,  because  they  are  more  exposed  to  injury,  and 
more  concerned  in  defending  the  brain. 

A  very  small  portion  only  of  the  parietah  is  naked,  and  that  is  composed  of  bone 
even  harder  than  the  other  part,  and  with  an  additional  layer  of  bone  rising  in  the 
form  of  a  crest  or  ridge  externally.  Every  other  part  of  these  bones  is  covered  l)y  a 
thick  mass  of  muscle,  the  /f»j/)wr«/ muscle,  which  is  principally  concerned  in  chewincr 
the  food,  but  which  likewise,  by  its  yielding  resistance,  speedily  and  elVectuallv 
breaks  the  force  of  the  most  violent  blow.  A  wool-pack  hung  over  the  wall  of  a  for- 
tress, when  the  enemy  is  battering  to  <  fl"t  ct  a  breach,  renders  the  heaviest  anillery 
almost  harmless.  So  the  yielding  resistance  of  the  temporal  muscle  aflords  a  sure 
defence  to  the  brain,  however  sudden  or  violent  may  be  the  blow  which  falls  on  the 
parietal.  These  benevolent  provisions  will  not  be  disregarded  bv  the  reflecting 
mind. 

On  the  side  of  the  head,  and  imder  the  parietals  (dd,  p.  72)  are  the  temporal  Lotu%, 


*  The  Veterinarian,  vol.  iv.  p.  198. 
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one  on  each  side,//.  These  again  are  divided  into  two  parts,  or  consist  of  two  dis- 
tinct bones ;  the  petrous  portion,  so  called  from  its  great  or  stony  hardness,  and  con- 
tiining  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  ear,  and  the  .ivyua/nous  portion  from  the  appear- 
ance of  its  union  with  the  parietal,  overlapping  it  like  a  great  scale. 

From  the  latter  there  projects  a  portion  of  bone,  e,  wliich  unites  with  the  frontal, 
^nd  foftns  a  strong  arch — the  zyg  jmatic — distinctly  to  be  felt  at  the  side  of  the  head 
i:U!iiediately  above  the  eye.  This  arch  is  designed  to  protect  the  upper  part  of  the 
lower  J!W,  the  motion  of  which  may  very  plainly  be  seen  beneath  it  when  the  horse 
is  feeding.  It  is  very  strong,  and  it  ought  to  be,  for  if  it  were  depressed  or  torced 
in\v;ird,  the  horse  would  starve.  There  is  one  species  of  violence  which  causes  this 
arch  to  ncpiire  no  common  strength ;  and  that  is,  the  brutal  manner  in  which  the 
collar  is  often  forced  over  the  head. 

At  thi!  base  of  tlie  arch  is  an  important  cavity  not  visible  in  the  cut,  receiving  into 
it,  and  forming  a  joint  with,  the  head  of  the  lower  jaw — it  will  be  presently  described. 
•Having  reached  the  base  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  is  found  united  to  the  parietal, 
not  by  a  simple  suture,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  frontals,  or  the  bones  of  the  nose  (see 
fig.  rt  and  J,  p.  70),  nor  by  a  dove-tailed  suture,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  frontals  (see 
the  sime  cut),  but  it  is  spread  over  the  parietal  in  the  form  of  a  large  scale,  and  hence, 
as  before  observeil,  called  the  sqtinmmis  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  fact,  there 
arc  two  plates  of  bone  instead  of  one.  Was  there  design  in  this  1  Yes,  evidently 
so.  In  the  first  place,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  base  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 
This  extensive  union  between  the  temporal  and  parietal  bones,  resembles  the  buttrtss 
or  mass  ff  masonry  attached  to  tlie  base  of  every  arch,  in  order  to  counteract  its  lateral 
pressure.  The  concussion,  likewise,  which  might  be  communicated  by  a  blow  on  the  top 
of  the  arch,  is  thus  spread  over  a  large  surface,  and  consequently  weakened  and  ren- 
dered comparativel}'  harmless ;  and  that  surface  is  composed  of  the  union  of  two 
bones  of  dissimilar  construction.  The  hard  stony  structure  of  the  parietal  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  tougher  material  of  the  temporal ;  and  thus,  as  a  finger  acts  on  a 
sounding-glass,  the  vibration  communicated  to  the  temporal  is  at  once  stopped,  and 
the  briin  receives  no  injury. 

There  is  another  proof  of  admirable  design.  Where  is  this  s/yuawiou?  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  situated  ?  On  the  side  of  the  head.  And  what  is  the  figure  of 
the  cranium  or  skull,  and  principally  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the  cerebrum  or 
brain  ?  It  is  an  elliptical  or  oval  arch  (see  fig.  m,  n,  o,  p.  7'2).  If  pressure  is  made 
on  thr*  crown  of  that  arch — if  a  blow  is  received  on  the  suture  between  the  parictils 
sufficient  to  cause  the  elastic  materials  of  which  the  skull  is  composed  to  yield — the 
scut  of  danger  and  injury  is  at  the  side.  If  a  man  receives  a  violent  blow  on  the 
crown  or  b:»ok  part  of  the  head,  the  fracture,  if  there  is  any,  is  ffencrally  about  the 
t/^mple,  rind  the  extravasation  of  blood  is  ottenest  found  there.  The  following  figure 
will  explain  this : — 

Let  the  line  ABC  represent  an  elliptical  arch, 
composed  of  elastic  mat<'rials.  Some  force  shall 
be  applied  at  B,  sunficienl  to  cause  it  to  yield. 
We  cannot  compress  it  into  smaller  compass ; 
but  just  in  proportion  as  it  yields  at  B,  will  it 
spur  or  bulge  out  at  D.  and  give  way  sometimes 
\v,  as  represented  at  K.  In  a  dome  the  weiijht  of 
\  the  mat<mal:*  constantly  acting  may  be  considered 
as  representing  the  force  applied  at  B  ;  and  so 
great  is  the  laternl  pressure,  or  tendency  to  bulge 
out  {vide  D  and  K),  that  it  is  necessary  either  to 
dove-tail  the  materials  into  one  another,  or  to  pass  strnntr  iron  chains  round  them. 
For  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  this,  "the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  in  ('on-^tantinople, 
biii'.t  in  the  time  of  the  Kmprror  Justinian,  f»'ll  three  times  during  \\s  erectic  n  ;  and 
the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence  stood  unfinished  an  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
for  want  of  an  architect." 

Nitiire,  in  the  con>tn!Ction  of  the  horse's  head,  has  taken  away  the  pressure,  or 
foiaoved  tlio  probability  of  injure",  by  giving  an  additional  layer  of  heme,  or  a  mass  of 
muscle,  where  alone  there  was  danger,  and  has  dove-tailed  all  the  materials.   Farthe* 
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than  this,  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  she  has  placed  t^"s  ^ A^^^"^^  S^'^'' 
at  the  base,  in  the  overlapmn|r  of  the  s.iuan.ous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Above  the  parietah,  and  separated  Irom  them  by  a  suture  (fig.  g,  p.  -0,  ^r^Jfife, 
n  7-2^  is  iheoccivital  bone.  Superiorly  it  covers  and  protects  the  smaller  portion  of 
the  bmin  theSeHum  ;  and  ai  it  there  constitutes  the  summit  or  crest  o   tl\e  head, 

andir^mcX^^^^^  not  protected  ^^y r''''f' I'^i: ZZfT^^ 

to  see  what  thickness  it  assumes.  The  head  of  the  horse  does  not,  like  that  of  the 
human  bdna,  ride  upright  on  the  neck,  with  all  its  weight  supported  by  the  spinal 
column  and" the  only  office  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  b.  ing  to  move  the  head  orward, 
or  Sward,  or  horizontally  on  its  pivot ;  but  it  hangs  in  a  slanting  position  rem  he 
cxtremitv  of  the  neck,  and  the  neck  itself  projects  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
ciiest,  and  thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  head  and  neck  is  suspended  from  the  che^t, 
end  Vquire  very  great  powerln  order  to  support  then..  In  addition  to  the  simple 
wei-rht  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  latter  projecting  from  the  chest,  and  the  head  hanging 
front  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  act  with  enormous  mechanical  iorce,  and  increase  mure 
than  a  hundred-fold  the  power  necessary  to  support  them. 

The  head  and  neck  of  the  horse,  and  particularly  of  some  horses  of  a  coarse  breed, 
are  of  no  little  bulk  and  weight.  It  will  hereaftt  r  be  shown  in  what  bri  eds  and  lor 
what  purposes  a  light  or  heavy  head  and  neck  are  advantageous  ;  but  it  may  be  saleiy 
affirmed,  that,  projecting  so  far  from  the  chest,  and  being  consequently  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  the  fulcrum  or  support,  the  lightest  head  will  act  or  bear  upon  the  jomt 
between  the  last  bone  of  the  neck  and  the  first  rib  with  a  force  equal  to  man>ahousand 

^^How  is  this  weiTht  to  be  supported  1  Is  muscular  power  equal  to  the  task  1  Tlie 
muscles  of  the  animal  frame  can  act  for  a  certain  time  with  extraordinar)-  force ;  but 
as  the  exertion  of  this  power  is  attended  with  the  consumption  of  vital  energy,  the 
period  soon  arrives  when  their  action  is  remitted  or  altogether  suspended.  A  pro- 
vision,  however,  is  made  for  the  purpose,  simple  and  complete.       ,    ^  ,       , 

From  the  back  of  the  occipital  bone  (fig./,  p.  72),  and  immediately  below  the  crest, 
proceeds  a  round  cord  of  considerable  bulk,  and  composed  of  a  ligamentous  substance, 
which  reaches  down  and  is  securely  attached  to  the  spines  of  the  vertebrsp,  or  bones 
of  the  back ;  and  by  this  ligament— the  ligamentum  colli,  ligament  of  the  neck,  com- 
monly called  the  pacA-u'ax— the  head  is  supported.  ,     .  ,     1  •     V 

lliere  are,  however,  some  admirable  contrivances  connected  with  this  ligament. 
As  it  proceeds  from  the  head,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  round  cord.  It  passes  over  the 
atlas,  or  first  bone  of  the  neck,  without  touching  it,  and  then,  attaching  itself  strongly 
to  the  second  bone,  principally  supports  the  head  by  its  union  with  this  bone.  Ihe 
tncchanical  disadvantage  is  increased ;  but  the  head  is  turned  more  freely  on  the  hrst 
and  second  bones.  The  principal  stress  is  on  the  denlula  or  second  bone,  so  much  so, 
that,  in  poll-evil,  this  ligament  may  be  divided  without  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
horse.  It  then  suddenly  sinks  deeper,  and  communicates  with  all  the  other  vertebra-. 
Each  of  these  communications  becomes  a  separate  point  of  support,  and  as  they 
approach  nearer  to  the  base,  the  mechanical  disadvantage,  or  the  force  with  which  the 
weiaht  of  the  head  and  neck  presses  and  acts,  is  materially  lessened. 

The  head,  then,  while  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  is  supporU^d  by  this  ligament, 
without  any  aid  from  muscular  energ)'.  ,      »  j 

There  is,  however,  something  yet  wanting.  Tlie  head  must  not  be  always  elevated. 
Tlie  animal  has  his  food  to  seek.  In  a  state  of  nature  this  food  lies  principally  on 
the  oTound,  and  the  head  must  be  lowered  to  enable  the  horse  to  get  at  it.  How  is 
this'eflTected  1  This  ligament,  as  it  has  been  called,  because  it  resembles  in  appear- 
ance the  other  litraments  of  the  body,  possesses  a  property  which  they  have  not,  and 
which  they  must  not  have,  or  they  would  be  useless.  No  well-knit  j.-mt  could  exist 
if  it  had  tii.s  property.  It  is  elastic.  It  will  yield  to  a  force  impressed  upon  it,  and 
will  resume  its  natural  dimensions  when  that  force  is  removed.  It  sustains  pcrfritlv 
the  weifrht  of  the  head.  That  portion  of  tenacity  or  strength  is  given  to  it  which  will 
not  gire  way  to  the  simple  weight  of  the  head,  but  which  will  yield  to  a  ver}-  littlo 
additional  weight.  Its  resisting  power  is  so  admirably  adjusted  to  that  which  it  has 
to  sustain,  that  when  certain  muscles,  whose  action  is  to  depress  or  lower  the  head, 
bf;«nn  to  act,  and  add  their  power  to  the  previous  weight  it  had  to  bear,  the  ligament 


stretches,  and  when  the  horse  is  browsing  it  is  full  two  inches  longer  than  when  the 
head  is  erect. 

When  the  animal  has  satisfied  himself,  these  depressing  muscles  cease  to  act,  and 
other  muscles,  which  are  designed  to  assist  in  raising  the  head,  begin  to  exert  them- 
selves ;  and  by  their  aid  —  but  more  by  the  inlierent  elasticity  of  the  ligament — the 
head  is  once  more  elevated,  and  remains  so  witliout  the  slightest  exertion  of  muscular 
power.  This  is  one  of  the  many  applications  of  the  principle  of  elasticity  which  will 
be  discovered  and  admired  in  the  construction  of  the  animal  frame. 

The  liimment  of  the  neck  is  inserted  into  the  centre  of  the  back  part  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  immediately  below  the  vertex  or  crest,  of  that  bone ;  and  therefore  the  bone 
is  so  thick  at  this  part  (see  fig.  c,  p.  72). 

IMany  large  and  powerful  muscles  are  necessary  to  turn  the  head  in  various  direc- 
tions, as  well  as  to  assist  in  raising  it  when  depressed.  The  occipital  bone,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  cut,  presents  a  spine  running  down  the  centre,  B,  and  a  large  roughened 
surface  for  the  attachment  of  tliese  muscles,  C  C. 

Lower  down,  and  still  at  the  back  of  the  occi- 
•'*•  pital  bone,  are  two  rounded  protuberances  D  D, 

by  which  the  head  is  connected  with  tlie  ailiu, 
or  upper  or  first  vertebra,  or  bone  of  the  neck  ; 
and  these  are  called  the  condyloid,  cup-shaped, 
processes  of  the  occipital  bone.  All  the  motions 
of  the  head  are  partly,  and  many  of  them  wholly, 
performed  by  this  joint. 

Between  them  is  a  large  hole,  the  foramen 
magnum,  or  great  aperture,  E,  through  which 
the  continuation  of  the  brain,  termed  the  spinal 
cord  or  marrow,  passes  out  of  the  skull. 

As  an  additional  contrivance  to  support  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  head,  are  two  other  pro- 
jections of  the  occipital  bone,  peculiar  to  animals 
whose  heads  are  set  on  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  into  which  powerful  muscles  are 
inserted.  They  are  called  the  curucvid,  beak-like,  processes  or  prolongations,  F  F, 
of  the  occipital  bone. 

Running  forward,  and  forming  outwardly  a  part  of  the  base,  and  inwardly  a  portion 
of  the  floor  of  the  skull,  is  what,  from  its  wedge-like  shape,  is  called  the  cuneiform 
process  of  the  occipital  hone  (fig.  i,  p.  72).  It  is  thick,  strong,  and  solid,  and  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  skull,  not  only  to  be  a  proper  foundation  for,  and  to  give  additional 
strength  to,  the  arch  on  either  side,  but  speedily  to  stop  all  vibration  and  concussion. 
At  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  anterior  to  or  below  the  occipital,  lies  the  sphenoid^ 
wedge-like  bone  (fig.  k,  p.  72).  Its  body,  likewise  called  the  cuneiform  or  wedge- 
shaped  process,  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  process  of  the  occipital,  and,  like  it,  is 
thick  and  solid,  and  for  the  same  important  purpose.  Tliis  bone  branches  out  into 
four  irregular  bodies  or  plates,  two  of  which  are  called  the  wings,  and  two  running  to 
the  palate,  the  legs.  Tliey  could  not  be  represented  in  the  cut,  and  there  is  nothing 
important  belonging  to  them,  so  far  as  this  work  is  concerned.  Internally  (fig.  A:), 
the  sphenoid  forms  a  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull. 

Of  the  ethmoid,  sieve-like,  bone,  little  can  be  seen  outwardly.  A  small  portion  is 
found  in  the  back  part  of  the  orbit,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium ;  but  the  most 
important  part  of  it  is  that  which  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  thin  plates,  form- 
ing numerous  cavities  or  cells  (fig.  /,  p.  72),  lined  with  the  membrane  of  the  nose, 
and  entering  into  its  cavity.  The  upper  portion  is  called  the  cribriform  or  sieve-shaped 
plate,  from  its  being  perforated  by  a  multitude  of  little  holes,  through  which  the  nerve 
connected  with  smelling  passes  and  spreads  over  the  nose. 

Altogether  these  bones  form  a  cavity  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  but  the  tentorium 
penetratinii  into  it,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  divided  into  two  {d,  p.  72). 

The  cavity  of  the  skull  may  be  said  to  be  arched  all  round.     The  builder  knows 
the  strength  which  is  connecte«l  with  the  fonn  of  an  arch.     If  properly  constructed,  it 
1*  «'\ual  to  a  solid  mass  of  masonry.     The  arch  of  the  horse's  skull  has  not  much 
7* 
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weicrht  to  support,  but  it  is  exposed  to  many  injuries  from  the  brutality  of  those  by 
who"u  he  should  be  protected,  and  from  accidental  causes. 

The  roof  of  the  skull  is  composed  of  two  plates  of  bone  :  the  outer  one  hard  and 
loucrh,and  the  different  parts  dove-tailed  together,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  tractured. 
Jielnner  plate  being  elastic.  13y  the  union  of  these  two  substances  of  different  con- 
struction,  tlie  vibration  is  damped  or  destroyed,  so  far  as  safety  requires. 

On  raisincr  any  part  of  the  skull  of  the  horse,  the  dense  and  strong  membrane 
which  is  at  once  Uie  lining  of  the  cranium  and  the  covering  of  the  brain-  he  Jura 
,na/cr— presents  itself.  It  is  united  to  the  membranes  below  by  numerous  litt  e  cords 
or  proloUations  of  its  substance,  conveying  blood  and  communicating  strength  to  the 
narts  beneath.  Between  this  membrane,  common  to  the  cranium  and  the  brain,  and  tlie 
proper  investing  tunic  of  that  organ,  is  found  that  delicate  gossamers  wel),  appropn- 
itelv  called  the  arachnoid  — i\ie  spider's  membrane  — and  which  is  seen  in  other 
animals,  desio-ned  either  to  secrete  the  fluid  which  is  interposed,  for  the  purpose  ot 
obviatino-  injurious  concussion,  or,'  perhaps,  to  prevent  tlie  brain  Irom  readily  sympa- 
thisino-  with  any  inflammatory  action  produced  by  injury  of  the  skull. 

Beneath  is  the  proper  investing  membrane  of  the  brain— the  pia  ».a/er— which  not 
only  covers  the  external  surface  of  the  brain,  but  penetrates  into  ever}'  depression, 
lines  every  ventricle,  and  clothes  every  irregularity  and  part  and  portion  of  the  brain. 
We  now  arrive  at  the  brain  itself.  The  brain  of  the  horse  corresponds  with  the 
cavity  in  which  it  is  placed  (m,  p.  72).  It  is  a  flattened  oval.  It  is  divided  into  two 
mrts,  one  much  larger  than  the  other  — the  cerebrum  or  brain,  and  the  cerebellum  oi 
iiltle  brain  (n,  p.  72).  In  the  himian  being  the  cerebrum  is  above  the  cerebellum,  in 
the  quadruped  it  is  below;  and  yet  in  both  they  retain  the  same  relative  situation. 
The  cerebellum  is  nearer  to  the  foramen  through  which  the  brain  passes  out  ot  the 
skull  («,  p.  72),  and  tlie  continuation  of  the  cerebrum  passes  under  the  cerebellum 
(  p  n  72),  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  foramen.  In  the  human  head  this  foramen  is  at 
the  base  of  the  skull ;  but  in  the  quadruped,  in  whom  the  head  is  placed  slanting,  it 

is  necessarily  elevated.  .      -   ,     ,  .,i  i^  i      -.i    •* 

He  who  for  the  first  time  examines  the  brain  of  the  horse  will  be  stnick  w  ith  its 
comparative  diminutive  size.  The  human  being  is  not,  generally  speaking,  more 
than  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  size  and  weight  of  the  horse ;  yet  the  brain  of  the 
biped  is  twice  as  large  and  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  quadruped.  If  it  had  been  the 
brain  of  the  ox  that  had  been  here  exposed,  instead  of  that  of  the  horse,  it  would  not 
have  been  of  half  the  bulk  of  that  of  the  horse.  If  the  dog  had  been  the  subject,  it 
would  have  been  ver)'  considerably  larger,  comparing  the  general  bulk  of  each  animal. 
Tliis  is  sincrular.  The  human  brain  largest  in  comparative  bulk ;  then  the  brain  of 
the  dog,  the  horse,  the  ox.     T/ius  tcould  thiy  be  classed  in  the  scale  (f  intelligence. 

If  the  brain  is  more  closely  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  none  oC  the 
roundness  and  the  broadness  of  that  in  the  human  being ;  it  is  comparatively  tame 
and  flat.  There  is  some  irregularity  of  surface,  some  small  projections  and  depres- 
sions;  but  they,  too,  are  coinparaUvely  diminutive  and  inexpressive.  ^^  ere  the 
brain  of  the  beaver,  of  the  hare,  or  the  rabbit,  or  of  almost  any  bird,  substituted  for  it, 
there  would  be  no  convolutions  or  irrf  gularilies  at  all. 

These  irregularities  are  not  so  bold  and  so  deep  in  the  ox  as  in  the  horse,  nor  in  the 
horse  as  in  the  dog.  We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  functions  of  any  part  of  the 
brain  to  associate  these  convolutions  with  any  particular  powers  of  mind,  or  good  or 
bad  propensities,  although  some  persons,  who  are  wise  above  that  which  is  written, 
have  pretended  to  do  so.'  It  would  occupy  too  great  a  portion  of  this  volume  to  ente. 
into  these  questions;  but  there  are  some  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  s\;bject.  and  a 
very  useful  operation  —  the  division  of  some  of  the  nerves  for  certain  purposes,  and 
which  could  not  be  understood  without  a  previous  slight  account  of  this  importam 

organ. 

"When  the  brain  is  cut,  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  two  substances  very  unlike  m 
appearance  (m,  p.  72)  ;  one,  principally  on  th.e  outside,  grey,  or  ash-coloured,  and 
therefore  called  the  cortical  {harh-Jiki)  from  its  situation,  and  eintritioux  {ashen)  from 
its  colour;  and  the  other,  Ivintr  deeper  in  the  brain,  and  from  its  pulj>y  nature  callert 
the  nudullary  substance.    Although  placed  in  apposition  with  each  other,  and  seem- 


ino'ly  mingling,  they  never  run  into  the  same  mass,  or  change  by  degrees  into  one 
another,  but  are  essentially  distinct  in  construction  as  well  as  in  function. 

The  medullary  portion  is  connected  with  the  nervous  system.  The  nerves  are  pro- 
lontrations  of  it,  and  are  concerned  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  offices  of  life.  They 
give  motion  and  energy  to  the  limbs,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  every 
part  connected  with  life.  They  are  the  medium  through  which  sensation  is  conveyed ; 
and  they  supply  the  mind  witli  materials  to  think  and  work  upon. 

The  cinerilious  part  has  a  different  appearance,  and  is  differently  constituted.  Some 
have  supposed,  and  with  much  appearance  of  truth,  that  it  is  the  residence  of  the 
mind — receiving  the  impressions  that  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the  sensitive  nerves, 
and  directing  the  operation  and  action  of  those  which  give  motion  to  the  limbs.  In 
accordance  with  this,  it  happens  that,  where  superior  intelligence  is  found,  the  cineri- 
tious  portion  prevails,  and  where  little  beside  brute  strength  and  animal  appetite 
exist,  the  medullary  portion  is  enlarged.  There  is,  comparing  bulk  with  bulk,  les$ 
of  the  medullary  substance  in  the  horse  than  in  the  ox,  and  in  the  dog  than  in  ilia 
horse.  The  additional  bulk  of  brain  is  composed  of  cineritious  matter;  and  how  dif- 
ferent is  the  character  of  these  animals  ! — the  sluggish,  stupid  ox,  and  the  intelligent 
horse ;  the  silly  sheep,  and  the  intellectual,  companionable  dog ! 

In  a  work  like  this,  it  would  be  somewhat  out  of  place  to  enter  deeply  into  any 
metaphysical  speculation;  but  the  connexion  between  the  cineritious  part  of  the  brain 
and  the  intellectual  principle,  and  that  between  the  medullary  portion  and  the  mere 
animal  principle,  do  seem  highly  prob  iblo.  The  latter  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  impression  is  conveyed,  or  the  motion  is  effected;  the  former  is  the  substance  to" 
which  that  impression  4s  referred — where  it  is  received,  registered,  and  compared,  and 
by  which  the  operation  of  the  motor  nerves  is  influenced  and  governed. 

The  cortical  substance  is  small  in  the  quadruped  ;  for  in  their  wild  state  brutes  have 
no  concern  and  no  idea  beyond  their  food  and  reproduction;  and  in  their  domesticated 
state  they  are  destined  to  be  the  servants  of  man.  The  acuteness  of  their  senses,  and 
the  preponderance  of  animal  power,  qualify  them  for  this  purpose  ;  but  were  propor- 
tionate intellectual  capacity  added  to  this — were  they  made  conscious  of  their  strength, 
they  would  burst  their  bonds,  and  man  would,  in  his  turn,  be  the  victim  and  the  slave. 
The  cortical  part  is  found  in  each  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  would  seem  to  be 
needed  for  our  purposes,  in  order  that  intelligence  should  be  added  to  animal  powejr. 
Almost  every  mental  faculty,  and  almost  every  virtue,  too,  maybe  traced  in  the  brute. 
The  difference  is  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind.  Tlie  one  being  improved  by  circum- 
stance*, and  the  other  contaminated,  the  quadruped  is  decidedly  the  superior. 

From  the  medullary  substance — as  already  stated  —  proceed  certain  cords  or  pro- 
longations, termed  nerves^  by  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  receive  impressions  from 
surrounding  objects,  and  to  connect  himself  with  them;  and  also  to  possess  many 
pleasurable  or  painful  sensations.  One  of  them  is  spread  over  the  membrane  of  the 
nose,  and  gives  the  sense  of  smell ;  another  expands  on  the  back  of  the  eye,  and  the 
faculty  of  sight  is  gained;  and  a  third  goes  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  ear,  and 
the  animal  is  conscious  of  sound.  Other  nerves,  proceeding  to  different  part*,  give 
the  faculty  of  motion,  while  an  equally  important  one  bestows  the  power  of  feeling. 

One  division  of  nerves,  (A,  p.  72)  springing  from  a  prolongation  of  the  brain,  and 
yet  within  the  skull,  wanders  to  ditTerent  parts  of  the  frame,  for  important  purposes 
connected  with  respiration  or  breathing.  'Fhe  act  of  breathing  is  essential  to  life,  and 
wer«  it  to  cease,  the  animal  would  die.  These  are  nerves  of  involuntary  motion  ;  so 
that,  whether  he  is  awake  or  asleep,  conscious  of  it  or  not,  the  lungs  heave  and  life  is 
supported.  Lastly,  from  the  spinal  cord  q — a  farther  prolongation  of  the  brain,  and 
running  throuorh  a  cavity  in  the  bones  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins,  and  extending  tc 
the  very  tip  of  the  tail — other  nerves  are  given  off  at  certain  intervals.  The  cut  at  the 
top  of  the  following  page  delineates  a  pair  of  them.  Tlie  spinal  cord  o,  is  combined 
of  six  distinct  columns  or  rods,  running  throuirh  its  whole  length — three  on  either  side. 
The  two  upper  columns — the  portion  of  spinal  marrow  represented  in  our  cut,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  with  its  inner  or  lower  surface  toward  us  —  proceed  from  those 
tracks  of  the  brain  devoted  to  sensation.  Numerous  distinct  fibres  spring  abruptly 
from  the  column,  and  which  collect  together,  and,  passing  throuirh  a  little  rninglion  or 
enlargement,  d — an  enlargement  of  a  nervous  cord  is  called  a  ganglion — ^become  a 
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nerve  of  sensation.  From  the  lower  or  inner  side, -a  P^o^«"^^?"  °^  A^'^^-*'*^^ 
S;7oted  to  motion,-proceed  other  fibres,  wliich  also  collect  gradually  together,  and 
tm  a  nervous  cord,  c,  giving  the  power  of  motion.  Beyond  the  ganglion  the  tj.o 
unite  and  form  a  perfe^t^pinal  nerve,  b,  possessing  the  power  both  of  sensation  and 
motion  and  Uie  fibres  of  Ihe  two  colum,:s  proceed  to  their  destination,  enveloped  in 
Z  same  sheath,  and  apparently  one  nerve.  Each  portion,  however,  conlinues  to  be 
w  appTd  in  Tts'own  nfe^nb^ni  They  are  united,.yet  ^^^f -J;/e3^--t.tute  o^e 
nprvV  vet  neither  their  substance  nor  their  oflice  is  conlounded.  Our  ^^li^^^^l\l 
cSned  wU  give  at  b  son.e  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these  distinct  fibres  are 
coSed  ;-ea?h.  covered  by  its  own  men.brane,  but  all  enveloped  in  a  common 

"^AuThese  nerves  are  organs  of  sensation  and  motion  alone;  but  there  are  others 
wlfose  oriain  s7em8  to  be  outside  of  and  below  the  brain.  These  are  the  W^'^^  'f ' 
To  called  from  their  union  and  sympathy  with  all  the  others,  and  identified  with  life 
f.  r  If  Thernroceed  from  a  sn  all  ganglion  or  enlarcement  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
n^cl  or  from  rcollection  of  little  tra'iiglia  in  the  abdomen.  They  go  to  the  heart  and 
H  be;^  and  to  the  stomach,  and  it  diuests.  They  form  a  net-work  round  each  blood- 
vesSTanS  the  current  flows  on.  They  surrouml  the  very  minutest  vessels  and  the 
fmme  is  nourished  and  built  up.  They  are  destitute  of  sensation,  and  they  are  per- 
fpftlv  be  vond  the  control  of  the  will.  ,    ,,  •      i  »,:,,««. 

Tl  e  relder,  we  trust,  will  now  comprehend  this  wonderful,  yet  simple  T"achinery, 
and  be  able,  by  and  by,  to  refer  to  it  the  explanation  of  several  diseases,  and  particu- 
larlvoflhe  operation  to  which  we  have  referred.       .  .  ,uc^^fh^t,r 

Two  of  the  senses  have  their  residence  in  the  cavity  of  the  cramum-those  of  hear- 

'""rhoy  whi^now  anything  of  the  horse,  pay  much  attention  to  the  size,  setting  on 
find  motion  of  the  ear.  EaPs  rather  small  than  large-placed  not  too  far  apart-erect 
and  S  in  motion,  indicate  both  breedingand  spirit;  and  if  a  horse  is  Sequent  v  n 
^e  habit  of  carrj'ing  one  ear  forward,  and  the  other  backward,  and  especially  if  he 
d^s  so  on  a  iourney,  he  will  generally  possess  both  spirit  and  continuance.  The 
stTetching  of  the  ears  in  contrary  directLs  shows  that  he  is  attentive  to  everjti.in. 
Umt  is  taking  place  around  him,  and,  while  he  is  doing  this,  he  cannot  be  Auch 
faticn^ed  or  likely  soon  to  become  so.  It  has  been  remarked  that  few  horses  sleep 
Sut  pointin/one  ear  forward  and  the  other  backward,  in  order  that  they  may 
receive  notice  of  the  approach  of  objects  in  every  direction.* 

The  ear  of  the  horse'  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  about  h.m,  and  by  few  things 
is  the  temper  more  surely  indicated  than  by  its  motion.  The  ear  is  more  inteUig.blc 
even  than  the  eye,  and  a  person  accustomed  to  the  horse,  and  an  obserAcr  of  him,  can 

♦  "  Whrn  hordes  or  mulos  march  in  company  at  night,  those  in  front  direct  jheirrars  for- 
wards •tho.e  in  the  rear  din  ct  them  backward  ;  and  those  m  the  centre  •»^"/J^^",'j=»'7,;  '^ 
or  across  ;  the  whole  troop  scenun<i  thus  to  l,e  actuated  by  one  fcehi.g,  which  watches  the  gcitera. 
•afety."— -Arno<t'»  Elimnts  of  Physic,  vol.  i.,  p.  478. 


tell  by  the  expressive  motion  of  that  organ,  almost  all  that  he  thinks  or  means.  It  is 
a  common  saying,  that  when  a  horse  lays  his  ears  flat  back  upon  his  neck,  and  keeps 
them  so,  he  most  assuredly  is  meditating  mischief,  and  the  staruler-by  should  bewaru 
of  his  heels  or  his  teeth.  In  play,  the  ears  will  be  laid  back,  but  not  so  decidedly,  or 
60  long.  A  quick  change  in  their  position,  and  more  particularly  the  expression  of 
the  eye  at  the  time,  will  distinguish  between  playfulness  and  vice. 

The  external  ear  is  formed  by  a  cartilage  of  an  oval  or  cone-like  shajie,  flexible, 
yet  firm,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  It  has,  directed  towards  the  side,  yet  somewhat 
])oiating  forward,  a  large  opening  extending  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  inten- 
tion of  this  is  to  collect  the  sound,  and  convey  it  to  the  interior  part  of  the  ear. 

The  hearing  of  the  horse  is  remarkably  acute.  A  thousand  vibrations  of  tiie  air, 
too  slicrht  to  make  any  impression  on  the  human  ear,  are  readily  perceived  by  him. 
Ii  is  well  known  to  every  hunting-man,  that  tiie  cry  of  the  hounds  will  be  recognised 
by  the  horse,  and  liis  ears  will  be  erect,  and  he  will  be  all  spirit  and  impatience,  a 
consi<lcrable  time  before  the  rider  is  conscious  of  the  least  sound.  Need  anythinj^ 
more  be  said  to  expose  the  absurdity  o(  croppinif?  ^ 

Tills  custom  of  cutting  the  ears  of  tiie  horse  originated,  to  its  shame,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  fot  many  years  was  a  practice  cruel  to  the  animal,  depriving  him  of 
much  of  his  beauty ;  and  so  obstinately  pursued,  that  at  length  the  defonnity  became 
in  some  hereditary,  and  a  breed  of  horses  born  without  ears  was  produced.  Fortu- 
nately for  this  too-often  abused  animal,  cropping  is  not  now  the  fashion.  Some 
thoughtless  or  unfeeling  young  men  endeavoured,  a  little  while  ago,  again  to  Intro* 
duee  it,  but  tiie  voice  of  reason  and  humanity  prevailed.* 

This  cartilage,  the  amch  or  shell,  is  attached  to  th(*  head  by  ligfaments,  and 
sustained  by  muscles,  on  which  its  action  depends.  It  rests  upon  aitother  cartilage, 
round  without,  and  irregular  witiiin,  called  the  annular,  ring-like,  cartilage,  and  con- 
ducting  to  the  interior  of  the  ear;  and  it  is  likewise  supp  )rtcd  and  moved  by  a  third 
small  cartilage,  placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  base  of  the  conch,  and  into  which 
several  muscles  are  inserted. 

'Hie  ear  is  covered  by  skin  thinner  than  in  most  other  )»arts  of  the  body,  and  alto- 
gether destitute  of  fat,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  too  hi  iky  and  heavy,  and  may  be 
more  easily  moved.  Under  the  skin  lining  the  inside  of  the  cartilage  are  numerous 
glands  that  secrete  or  throw  out  a  scaly  white  greasy  matter,  which  may  bo  rubbed 
off  with  the  finger  and  is  destined  to  supple  this  part  of  the  ear  and  to  keep  it  soft 
and  smooth.  Below  this  arc  other  glands  which  pour  out  a  peculiar,  sticky,  bitter 
fluid — the  wax — probably  displeasing  to  insects,  and  tiierefore  deterring  them  from 
crawling  down  the  ear  and  annoying  the  animal,  or  by  its  stickiness  arresting  their 
progress. 

The  internal  part  of  the  conch  is  covered  with  long  hair  which  stands  across  the 
passarre  in  every  direction.  This  likewise  is  to  protect  the  ear  from  insects,  that  can 
witii  difficulty  penetrate  through  this  thick  defence.  The  cold  air  is  likewise  pre- 
vented from  reaching  the  interior  of  tiie  ear,  and  the  sound  is  moderated,  not  arrested 
— penetrating  readily  but  not  violently — and  not  striking  injuriously  on  the  mem- 
hnine  covering  the  drum  of  the  ear.  Can  these  purposes  bo  accomplished,  when  it 
is  the  custom  of  so  many  carters  and  grooms  to  cut  out  the  hair  of  the  ear  so  closely 
and  industriously  as  they  do?  The  groom  who  singes  it  to  the  root  with  a  candle 
must  either  be  very  ignorant  or  very  brutal.  It  can  scarcely  be  accomplished  without 
siniTfing  the  ear  as  well  as  the  hair.  Many  a  troublesome  sore  is  occasioned  by  tiiis ; 
and  many  a  horse,  that  was  perfectly  quiet  before,  rendered  diflicult  to  handle  or  to 
halter,  and  even  disposed  to  be  otherwise  vicious,  from  a  recollection  of  the  pain 
wliich  he  suffered  during  the  absurd  and  barbarous  operation. 

*  Professor  nrocrnier,  in  his  excellent  work,  "  Precis  d'un  Conrs  d'llvciene  Veterinaire,'* 
fpeaking  of  this  abominable  custom,  savs,  "  And  thus  the  Enirlish  rompletcly  destroy  or  di» 
figure  two  orL'ans  which  embellish  the  head  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  animals,  and  which, 
by  their  various  motions,  indicate  the  thoughts  that  are  passing  through  his  mind— the  passions 
which  agi'ate  him,  and,  especially,  the  designs  which  he  may  be  meditating,  and  which  it  ia 
of'cn  of  great  importance  to  learn,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  danger  which  may  be  at 
iiand."  l 
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The  sound  collected  by  the  outer  ear,  passes  through  the  lower  or  anftularnng 
shaped,  cartilage,  and  through  irregularities  which,  while  they  break  «"J  ";«;  fy  't' 
convey  it  on  to  another  canal,  partly  cartilaginous  and  partly  bony,  conduc  nff 
immediately  to  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  ear.  T  us  canal  or  passage,  is  called 
he  external  auditory  passage,  and  at  the  base  of  it  is  placed,  stretching  ^crcss  it  and 
elosincr  it,  a  thiclc  and  elastic  membrane,  ,nembrana  tympani,  called  the  uiembrane  ot 
the  dr'un.  This  membrane  is  supi)lied  with  numerous  fibres,  from  the  fiftli  pair,  or 
sensitive  nerve  of  the  head,  for  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  possess  extreme  sensi 

"iktwoon  this  membrane  and  a  smaller  one  almost  opposite,  leading  to  the  still 
interior  part  of  the  ear,  and  on  which  the  nerve  of  hearing  is  expanded,  are  lour  little 
bones,  united  to  these  membranes,  and  to  each  other.  Tlieir  office  is  to  convey, 
more  perfectly  than  it  could  be  done  through  the  mere  air  of  the  cavity,  the  vibrations 
that  have  reached  the  membrana  tympani. 

These  bones  are  hicrhly  elastic ;  and  covered  by  a  cartilaginous  substance,  elastic 
also  in  the  greatest  degree,  by  means  of  which  the  force  of  the  vibration  is  much 

increased.  '  <„    ,     .  ,  i\  •  \        \  *u« 

It  is  conveyed  to  a  strangely  irregular  cavity,  filled  with  an  aqueous  fluid,  and  the 
«?ubstance  or  pulp  of  i\\e  pnrtio  mulUs  or  soft  portion  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  the 
uuditnry  nen-e,  expands  on  the  membrane  tliat  lines  the  walls  of  this  cavity. 

Sound  is  propacrated  far  more  intensely  through  water  than  through  air;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  an  aqueous  fluid  occupies  tlu.se  chambers  of  the  ear  on  the  wwHs  ot  , 
which  the  auditory  nerve  is  expanded.     Uy  tliis  contrivance,  and  by  others,  which 
we  have  not  space  now  to  narrate,  the  sense  of  hearing  is  fully  equal  to  every  possible 

want  of  the  animal.  -i      .•  •     i^„^i 

Tlie  Eve  is  a  most  important  orsan,  and  comes  next  under  consideration,  as  inclosed 
in  the  bones  of  the  skull.  The  eye  of  the  horse  should  be  large,  somewhat  but  not 
too  prominent,  and  the  eyelid  fine  and  thin.  If  the  eye  is  sunk  in  the  head,  and 
opparenHu  little— for  there  is  aetuallv  a  very  trifling  diflerence  in  the  size  ol  tiic  eyo 
in  animals  of  the  same  species  and  bulk,  and  that  seeming  diflVrence  arises  froiu  the 
larger  or  smaller  opening  between  the  lids  — and  the  lid  is  thick,  and  especially  if 
there  is  any  puckering  towards  the  inner  corner  of  the  lids,  that  eye  cither  is  diseased, 
or  has  lately  been  subject  to  inflammation ;  and,  particularly,  it  one  eye  is  smaller 
than  the  other,  it  has  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  been  inflamed. 

Tlie  eye  of  the  horse  enables  us  with  tolerable  accuracy  to  guess  at  his  temper. 
If  much  of  the  white  is  seen,  the  buyer  sliould  pause  ere  he  completes  his  bargain  ; 
because,  although  it  may,  yet  very  rarely,  happen  that  the  cornea  or  transparent  part 
is  unnaturally  small,  and  therefore  an  unusual  portion  of  the  white  of  the  eye  is  seen, 
experience  has  shown  that  this  display  of  white  is  dangerous.  Tlie  miseliievous 
horse  is  slyly  on  the  look  out  for  opportunities  to  do  mischief,  and  the  frequent  back- 
ward  direction  of  the  eye,  when  the  white  is  most  perceptible,  is  only  to  give  surer 
effect  to  the  blow  which  he  is  about  to  aim. 

A  cursory  description  of  the  eve,  and  the  uses  of  its  different  parts,  must  be  given. 
The  eyes  are  placed  at  tlie  side  of  the  head,  but  the  direction  of  the  conoid  cavity 
which  they  occupy,  and  of  the  she?th  by  which  they  are  surrounded  within  the  orbit, 
wives  them  a  prevailing  direction  forwards,  so  that  the  ammal  has  a  very  extended 
?icld  of  vision.  We  must  not  assert  that  the  rye  of  the  horse  commands  a  whole 
aphere  of  vision ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  eyes  are  placed  more  forward  tlivm 
Uiose  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine.  He  reiiuires  an  extensive  field  of  vision  to  warn  him 
of  the  apprcaeh  of  his  enemies  in  his  wild  state,  and  a  direction  of  the  orbits  con- 
siderably forward,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pursue  with  safety  the  headlong  eourso 
lO  which  wo  sometimes  urge  him. 

The  eye-bnll  is  placed  in  the  anterior  and  most  capacious  part  of  the  orbit,  nearer 
to  the  frontal  th^n  the  te-iqu-ral  side,  with  a  degree  of  prominence  varv-ing  with 
d-fferent  individuals,  and  the  will  of  the  animal.  It  is  protected  by  a  bonv  socket 
lenealh  and  on  the  inside,  but  is  partially  exposed  on  the  roof  and  on  the  outsule.  It 
»R,  however,  covered  and  secured  by  thick  and  powerful  muscUs  — bya  mass  of 
adipose  matter  wliieh  is  distributed  to  various  parts  of  the  orbit,  upon  which  the  ey« 
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may  be  readily  moved  without  friction,  and  by  a  sheath  of  considerable  density  ana 
firn'iness,  and  especially  where  it  is  most  needed,  on  the  external  and  superior 
portions. 

The  adipose  matter  exists  in  a  considerable  quantity  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye  of  the 
horse,  and  enables  that  organ  readily  to  revolve  by  the  slightest  contraction  of  the 
muscles.  By  the  absorption  of  this  fatty  matter  in  sickness  or  old  age,  the  eye  is  not 
only  to  a  certain  degree  sunk  in  the  orbit,  but  the  roof  of  the  orbit  posterior,  to  the 
frontal  bone,  being  deprived  of  its  support,  is  considerably  depressed.  Our  work 
shall  n(jt  be  disgraced  by  any  fiirther  reference  to  the  rascally  contrivance  by  which 
this  indication  of  age  is  in  some  degree  removed. 

In  front  the  eye  is  supported  and  covered  by  the  lids,  which  closing  rapidly,  pro- 
tect it  from  many  an  injury  that  threatens  —  supply  it  with  that  moisture  which  is 
necessary  to  preserve  its  transparency — in  the  momentary  act  of  closing  give  a  certain 
and  sulhcient  respite  to  a  delicate  organ,  which  would  otherwise  be  latigued  and 
worn  out  by  the  constant  glare  of  day— defend  it  when  the  eye  labours  under  inflam- 
mation from  the  stimulus  of  light,  —  and,  gradually  drooping,  permit  the  animal  to 
enjoy  that  repose  which  nature  requires. 

Extending  round  both  lids,  and,  it  may  be  almost  said,  having  neither  origin  nor 
insertion,  is  a  muscle  called  the  orbicularis,  or  circular  muscle.  Its  oflUce  is  to  close 
tlie  lids  in  the  act  of  winking  or  otherwise,  but  only  while  the  animal  is  awake. 
When  he  sleeps,  this  is  effected  by  another  and  very  ingenious  mechanism.  The 
natural  state  of  the  eyelids  is  that  of  being  closed ;  and  they  are  kept  open  by  tlio 
energy  of  the  muscles  whose  office  it  is  to  raise  the  upper  lid.  As  sleep  steals  upon 
the  animal,  these  muscles  cease  to  act,  and  the  lids  close  by  the  inherent  elasticity 
of  the  membrane  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  skin  of  the  lid  is,  like  tliat  of  the  ear,  exceedingly  fine,  in  order  to  prevent 
umiecessarj'  weiglit  and  pressure  on  such  a  part,  and  to  give  more  easy  and  extensive 
motif)n.  The  lids  close  accurately  when  drawn  over  the  eye,  and  this  is  effected  by 
a  little  strip  of  cartilage  at  the  edge  of  each  of  them,  which  may  be  easily  felt  with 
the  finger,  and  preserves  them  in  a  hoop-like  form,  and  adapts  them  closely  to  tlie 
eye  and  to  each  other.  The  lower  cartilage,  however,  does  not  present,  towards  the 
inner  corner  of  the  eye,  the  whole  of  its  flat  surface  to  the  upper,  but  it  evidently 
slopes  inward,  and  only  the  ouU^r  edge  of  the  under  lid  touches  the  upper.  ,  By  this 
means,  a  little  gutter  is  formed,  through  which  the  sui)orfluous  moisture  of  the  eye 
flows  to  the  inner  corner,  where  there  is  a  canal  to  convey  it  away.  By  this  con- 
trivance it  neither  accumulates  in  the  eye,  nor  unpleasantly  runs  down  the  cheek. 

Along  the  edges  of  the  lids  are  placed  numerous  little  hollows,  which  can  be 
plainly  distinguished  even  in  the  living  horse  by  slightly  turning  down  the  lid. 
These  are  the  openings  into  numerous  small  cells  containing  a  thick  and  unctuous 
fluid,  by  means  of  which  tin?  eyes  are  more  accurately  closed,  and  the  edges  of  the 
lids  defended  from  the  acrimony  of  the  tears. 

The  horse  has  no  eychroics,  and  the  eyelashes  are  very  peculiarly  arranged.  Tne 
rows  of  hair  are  longest  and  most  numerous  on  the  upper  lid,  and  ('specially  towards 
the  outer  or  temporal  corner,  because  the  light  comes  from  above;  and.  as  the  animal 
stands,  particularly  when  he  is  (grazing,  and  from  the  lateral  situation  of  his  eyes,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  liirht,  and  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  the  rollin'j  down  of 
moisture,  would  chiefly  be  from  the  outside  or  temples.  Towards  the  inner  .-•rner 
of  the  upper  lid  there  is  little  or  no  eyelash,  because  there  is  no  probable  danger  or 
nuisance  in  that  direction.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  light  cm  enter  from  below,  and 
therefore  tiie  lashes  are  tliin  and  short;  but  as,  in  the  act  of  grazin-j^,  insects  may 
more  readily  climb  up  and  be  troublesome  to  the  eye,  towards  the  inner  angle,  tin  re 
the  principal  or  only  hair  is  found  on  the  lower  lia.  These  apparently  trifling  cir- 
ciimstances  will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  careful  observer. 

They  who  are  unac()iiainted  with  the  absurdities  of  stable  management,  or  who 
have  not  carefully  examined  the  abuses  tiiat  may  exist  in  tiieir  own  establishments, 
ran  scarcely  believe  the  foolish  and  cruel  practices  of  some  carters  and  grooms. 
When  the  <rroom  is  anxious  tliat  his  horse  should  be  as  trim  and  neat  all  over  as  art 
can  make  him,  the  very  eye-lashes  are  irener.illy  saerificed.  What  has  ihe  poor 
ifoimal  suffered,  when,  travelling  in  the  noon  of  day,  the  full  blaze  of  Uic  sun  ha« 
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f.Uen  upon  his  eyes;  and  how  many  accidents  have  probably  happened' from  his 
'.   "  ,  1 '',    ,  .     /,  ^  ,';.,.  ,vliich  have  been  attributed  to  other  causes  ! 
'7the'horse  i^s  ni-e^^^^^^^^^  are  several  hairs  or  bristh-s  scattered  on  the 

vnner  evefTd  Ld  ^^Id  of  the  lid  which  discharges  nearly  the 

S  office  '  It  is  more  conspicuous  h»  old  horses  than  in  young  ones.  Some  horse- 
^rPn  do  n<  t  like  to  SCO  it,  and  associate  the  idea  of  it  with  weakness  or  disease  of  the 
^0  This  is  perfectly  erroneous.  It  is  a  provision  of  nature  to  accomplish  a  certani 
«un^ose  and  has  nolhin-r  to  do  either  with  health  or  disease. 

^  On  the  lower  lid  is  a' useful  provision  to  warn  the  horse  of  tlie  near  approach  of 
unv  Ob  ect  hat  mi-ht  incommode  or  injure  him,  in  the  form  of  long  projecting  ban 
0    br's  OS.  w  Ich  are  plenteously  cmbued  with  nervous  influence,  so  that  the  sl.ghtes 
tic    should  put  the  animal  on  his  guard.     We  would  request  our  readers  to  touch 
ve  y  stl  ly  fhe  extremity  of  one  ol'  these  hairs.    Tbey  will  be  surprised  to  observ-e 
Jle  sudden  convulsive  twitching  of  the  lid,  rendering  the  attack  of  the  insect  abso- 
lu'ely  imTosrible.    The  grooms^  however,  who  cut  away  the  eye-lashes,  do  not  sparo 

'*' TL"e)^i/^xpSed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  tin;  process  of  evapora. 
tion,  destructive  of  its  transparency,  is  continually  goin.^r  on.     '1  he  eye  of  the  horse 
r  the  visible  part  of  the  eye,  is,  likewise,  more  prominent  and  larger  th.n  in  the 
human  beincr,  and  the  aniinal  is  often  subject  to  extreme  annoyance  from  dust  and 
rets, Se  he  has  no  hands  or  othrr  guard  to  defend  himself  troia  the  torture  which 
lev  occ^^^^^^^^      What  is  the  provision  of  nature  against  this  t    I  nder,  and  a   ittle 
whhin'Te  outer  corner  of  the  upper  lid,  is  an  irregu  ar  body,  the  l-^jual  ^rui 
conW^^^^^  than  in  the  human  being,  secreting  an  aqueous  thud,  which, 

sSv  iS  from  the  gland,  or  occasionally  pressed  out  of  it  by  the  act  of  winking, 
flows  over  he  eye,  8upl>lies  it  with  moisture,  and  cleanses  it  from  ^H  >'npuri  u^ 
Human  i^'crenuit/could  not  have  selected  a  situation  from  which  *hc  fluid  could  be 
conveved  over  the  eye  with  more  advantage  for  this  purpose. 

\Vhen  this  fluid  is  secreted  in  an  undue  quanMy,  and  flows  over  the  eye,  it  is 
called  Lrl  An  increased  flow  of  tears  is  prefaced  by  anything  that  irri  a^s  the 
eve,  and,  therefore,  a  constant  accompaniment  and  symptom  ot  inflanrnnation.  A 
hor^e  wi  h  any  degJee  of  weeping  should  be  regarded  with  much  suspicion.  In  the 
uman  blcrL  unusual  secre'tion  of  tears  is  often  caused  by  bodily  pain,  and  emc^ 
t^ons  of  the  mind ;  and  so  it  is  occasionally  in  the  horse.  W  e  liave  seen  it  repeatedly 
under  acMUe  pain  ^r  brutal  usage.  John  Lawrence,  speaking  of  the  crtieltv  exercised 
bv  sor^e  dealers  in  what  they  call  "  flring"  a  horse  before  he  is  led  out  lor  sale,  in 
ode?To  rouse  everj'  spark  of  mettle,  says,  "  more  than  fifty  years  have  passed  away, 
and  iha^'ebeforeVny  eyes  a  poor  mare  stone  blind,  exquisitely  shaped,  and  showing 
aU  the  marks  of  hi^h  blood,  whom  I  saw  unmercifully  cut  with  the  whip  a  quar  er 
S  an  horbefore  the  sale,  to  bring  her  to  the  use  of  her  stifl-encd  limbs,  u-fule  the 

ienrt  were  trickUne  down  her  cheeks.  ,  .  , 

Havin^passed^over  the  eye,  the  fluid  i^  conveye.l  by  the    ittle  canal  to  which  we 
have  allud  d,  formed  by  the  sloping  of  the  under  hd,  towards  the  corner  of  the  eye , 
and  there  are  two  little  orifices  that  conduct  it  to  a  smal   reservoir  within,  and  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  lacrymal  bone,  (fig.  i,  p.  70).     A  little  protuberance  of  a  black  or 
pied  cilour,  called  tho  caruncle,  placed  in  the  very  corner  of  the  eye  and  to  be  seen 
V    hou   op^nin^  the  lids,  is  situlited  between  these  orifices,  and  guides  the  fluid  in  o 
tliem     r  oin  this  reservoir  the  tears  are  conveyed  by  a  long  canal,  the  lacrymal  ,hnt, 
S;  honrand  partly  membranous,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  nose.     A  little  within 
the  nostril   and  ol  the'division  between  the  nostrils,  is  seen  the  lower  opening  of  this 
c'nal ;  the  situation  of  which  should  be  carefully  observed,  and  its  real  use  borne  m 
mind,  for  not  only  horsemen,  but  even  some  careless  veterinary  surgreor.s  have  m  >• 
tLken  it  for  a  crlaniierous  ulcer,  and  have  condemned  a  useful  and  valun  de  amnia' 
It  is  fomd  just  before  the  skin  of  the  muzzle  terminates,  and  th."  more  d.-  irate  men. 
nrane  of  the  nostril  commences.   The  opening  of  the  canal  is  p  .ced  thus  low  be<-aust, 
the  membrane  of  the  nose  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  would  be  irritated  and  mad« 
Rore  by  the  frequent  or  constant  runninsr  down  of  the  tears.  .  .       -  ,   .  „ 

There  is,  however,  sometliing  yet  wanting.     We  have  a  provision  f>r  supplying 
the  eye  with  requisite  moisture,  and  for  washing  from  olT  the  transparent  part  oi  it 
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insects  or  dust  that  may  annoy  the  animal.  What  becomes  of  these  impurities  when 
thus  washed  olTI  Are  they  carried  by  the  tears  to  the  corner  of  the  eye,  and  so  pas.^ 
down  this  duct,  and  irritate  and  obstruct  it ;  or  do  they  accumulate  at  the  inner  angle 
of  the  eye  ]  There  is  a  beautiful  contrivance  for  disposing  of  them  as  fast  as  they 
acccuraulate.  Concealed  within  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  or  only  the  margin  of  it, 
black  or  pied,  visible,  is  a  triangular-shaped  cartilage,  the  haw,  with  its  broad  part 
forwards.  It  is  concave  within,  exactly  to  suit  the  globe  of  the  eye;  it  is  convex 
without,  accurately  to  adapt  itself  to  the  membrane  lining  the  lid ;  and  the  base  of  it 
is  reduced  to  a  thin  or  almost  sharp  edge.  At  the  will  of  the  animal  this  is  suddenly 
protruded  from  its  hiding-place.  It  passes  rapidly  over  the  eye,  and  shovels  up  every 
nuisance  mixed  with  the  tears,  and  then,  being  speedily  drawn  back,  the  dust  or 
insect  is  wiped  away  as  the  cartilage  again  passes  under  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

How  is  this  managed  1  The  cartilage  has  no  muscle  attached  to  it;  and  the  limbs 
and  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  when  put  into  motion  by  the  influence  of  the  will, 
are  moved  invariably  by  muscles.  The  mechanism,  however,  is  simple  and  effectual. 
There  is  a  considerable  mass  of  fatty  matter  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  in  order  that  this 
organ  may  be  easily  moved  ;  and  this  fat  is  particularly  accumulated  about  the  inner 
corner  of  tlie  eye,  and  beneath,  and  at  the  point  of  this  cartilage.  The  eye  of  the 
horse  has  likfewise  very  strong  muscles  attached  to  it,  and  one,  peculiar  to  quadnipeds, 
of  extraordinary  power,  by  whose  aid,  if  the  animal  has  not  hands  to  ward  off  a 
danger  that  threatens,  he  is  at  least  enabled  to  draw  the  eye  back  almost  out  of  the 
reach  of  that  danger. 

Dust,  or  gravel,  or  insects,  may  have  entered  the  eye,  and  annoy  the  horse.  This 
muscle  suddenly  acts :  the  eye  is  forcibly  drawn  back,  and  presses  upon  the  fatty 
matter.  That  may  be  displaced,  but  cannot  be  reduced  into  less  compass.  It  is 
forced  violently  towards  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  and  it  drives  before  it  the  haw ; 
and  the  haw,  having  likewise  some  fat  about  its  point,  and  being  placed  between  the 
eye  and  an  exceedingly  smooth  and  polished  bone,  and  being  pressed  upon  by  the 
eye  as  it  is  violently  drawn  back,  shoots  out  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and, 
guided  by  the  eyelids,  projects  over  the  eye,  and  thus  carries  off  the  offending  matter. 

In  what  way  shall  we  draw  the  haw  back  asrain  without  muscular  action?  Another 
principle  is  called  into  play,  oT  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  and  of  which 
we  shall  have  much  to  say, — elasticity.  It  is  that  princijJe  by  which  a  body  yields 
to  a  certain  force  impressed  upon  it,  and  returns  to  its  former  state  as  soon  as  that 
force  is  removed.  It  is  that  by  which  the  ligament  of  the  neck  (p.  75),  while  it  sup- 
ports the  head,  enables  the  horse  to  graze — ^by  which  the  heart  expands  after  closing 
on  and  propelling  forward  the  blood  in  its  ventricles  and  the  artery  contracts  on  the 
blood  that  has  distended  it,  an<l  many  of  the  most  important  functions  of  life  are 
influenced  or  governed.  This  muscle  ceases  to  act,  and  the  eye  resumes  its  natural 
situation  in  the  orbit.  Tliere  is  room  for  the  fatty  matter  to  return  to  its  place,  and  it 
immediately  returns  by  the  elnsticity  of  the  membrane  by  which  it  is  covered,  and 
draws  after  it  this  cartilage  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  whose  return  is  as  rapid 
as  was  the  projection. 

The  old  farriers  strangely  misunderstood  the  nature  and  design  of  the  haw,  and 
many  at  the  present  day  do  not  seem  to  be  much  better  informed.  When,  from 
sympathy  witli  other  parts  of  the  eye  labourinfj  under  inflanunation,  and  becoming 
itself  inAamed  and  increased  in  bulk,  and  the  neighbourinir  parts  likewise  tliickened, 
it  is  either  forced  out  of  its  place,  or  voluntarily  protruded  to  defend  the  eye  from  the 
action  of  litrht  and  cannot  return,  they  mistake  it  for  some  injurious  rxcrescencc  or 
tiunour,  and  proceed  to  cut  it  out.  The  "  haw  in  the  eye"  is  a  disease  well  known 
to  the  majority  of  grooms,  and  this  sad  remedy  for  it  is  deemed  the  only  cure.  It  is 
a  barbarous  practice,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  walk  half  a  dozen  miles  in  a  thick 
dust,  without  beinjr  permitted  to  wipe  or  to  cleanse  the  eye,  they  would  feel  the  tor- 
ture to  which  they  doom  this  noble  animal.  A  little  patience  hnving  been  exercised, 
and  a  few  cooling  applications  made  to  the  eye  while  the  inflammation  lasted,  and 
afterwards  soine'mild  astringent  ones,  and  other  proper  means  being  employed,  xhf 
tumour  would  have  disappeared,  the  haw  would  have  returned  to  its  place,  and  the 
animal  would  have  discharged  the  duties  required  of  him  without  inconvenience  tn 
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himself,  instead  of  the  agony  to  which  an  unguarded  and  unprotected  ej-c  must  now 
expose  him. 

The  loss  of  blood  occasioned  by  the  excision  of  the  haw  may  frequently  relieve  the 
inflanmiation  of  the  eye;  and  tiie  evident  amendment  which  follows  induces  these 
wise  men  to  believe  that  they  have  performed  an  excellent  operation  ;  but  the  same 
loss  of  blood  by  scarification  of  the  overloaded  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  would  be 
equally  beneficial,  and  the  animal  would  not  be  deprived  of  an  instrunient  of  admi 
rable  use  to  him. 

The  eye  is  of  a  globular  figure,  yet  not  a  perfect  globe.  It  is  rather  composed  of 
parts  of  two  globes;  the  half  of  one  of  them  smaller  and  transparent  in  front,  and  of 
the  other  larger  and  the  coat  of  it  opaque,  behind.  We  shall  most  conveniently  begin 
with  the  coats  of  the  eye. 


A  B  a  supposed  object  viewed  by  the  animal,  and  an  inverted  image  of  which,  a,  b,  is  thrown 

on  the  retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye. 
c  e     The  points  where  the  rays,  having  passed  the  cornea  and  lens,  converge  by  the  refractive 

power  of  the  lens. 
The  rays  prorecding  from  the  extremities  of  the  object  to  the  eye. 
The  corrtea,  or  horny  and  transparent  part  of  the  eye,  covered  by  the  conjunctiva,  uniting 

diflirtnl  parts  together. 
The  crystalline  (crystal  or  glassy)  lens,  behind  the  pupil,  and  in  front  of  the  vilrcoua 

humour. 
Muscles  of  the  eye. 
The  optic  nerve,  or  nerve  of  sight. 
The  sclerotica  (hard  firm  coat)  covering  the  whole  of  the  eye  except  the  portion  occupied 

by  the  cornea,  and  being  a  seeming  prolongation  of  the  covering  of  the  optic  nerve. 
The  choroidex  (receptacle  or  covering),  or  choroid  coat,  covered  with  a  black  secretion 

or  paint. 
The  iris  or  rainbow-coloured  cirndar  membrane  under  the  cornea,  in  front  of  the  eye, 

and  on  which  the  colour  of  the  eye  tiepends.     The  duplicature  behind  is  the  uvea, 

from  being  coloured  like  a  grape.     The  opening  in  the  centre  is  the  pupil. 
The  ciliary  (hair-like)  processes. 
The  retina,  or  net-like  expansion  of  the  optic  ner\-e,  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  cho- 

roides  as  far  as  the  lens. 
p      The  vitreous  (glass-like)  humour  filling  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye  behind  the 

lens, 
f       The  aqueous  (water-like)  humour  filUng  the  space  between  the  cornea  and  the  lens. 

The  cimjuticlita,  f,  is  that  membrane  which  lines  the  lids,  and  covers  the  fore  part 
of  the  eye.  It  spreads  over  all  that  we  can  see  or  feel  of  the  eye,  and  even  its  trans- 
parent part.  It  is  itself  transparent,  and  transmits  the  colour  of  the  par*  beneath. 
It  is  very  susceptible  of  inflammation,  during  which  the  lining  of  the  lids  will  become 
intensely  red,  and  the  white  of  the  eye  will  be  first  streaked  with  red  vessels,  and  then 
covered  with  a  complete  mesh  of  them,  and  tlie  cornea  will  become  cloudy  and 
opaque.  It  is  the  seat  of  various  diseases,  and,  particularly,  in  it  commences  that 
•*ad  inflammation  of  the  horse's  eye  which  bids  denance  to  the  veterinary  surgeon's 
fikill  and  almost  invariably  terminates  in  blindness. 

The  examination  of  the  conjunctiva,  by  turning  down  the  lid,  will  enable  us  to 
'orm  an  accurate  judoinent  of  the  degree  of  inflammation  which  exists  in  the  eye. 

Covering  tlie  back  part  of  the  eye,  and  indeed  four-fifths  of  the  globe  of  it,  is  the 
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tekrottea,  k.  It  is  an  exceedingly  strong  membrane,  composed  of  fibres  interweavin" 
with  each  other,  and  almost  defying  the  possibility  of  separation.  An  organ  so 
delicate  and  so  important  as  the  eye  requires  secure  protection. 

It  is  a  higlily  elastic  membrane.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  so,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  eye  is  surrounded  by  several  and  very  powerful  muscles,  which 
must  temporarily,  and  even  for  the  purposes  of  vision,  alter  its  form.  The  elasticity 
of  the  sclerotica  is  usefully  exhibited  by  its  causing  the  globe  of  the  eye  to  resume 
its  former  and  natural  shape,  as  soon  as  the  action  of  the  muscle  ceases. 

Tlie  sclerotica  has  very  few  blood-vessels — is  scarcely  sensible — and  its  diseases, 
except  when  it  participates  in  general  disturbance  or  disorganisation,  are  rarely 
brouixht  under  our  notice. 

The  cornea  is,  or  we  should  wish  it  to  be,  the  only  visible  part  of  the  horse's  eye, 
for  the  exhibition  of  much  white  around  it  is  a  sure  symptom  of  wickedness.  The 
cornea  fills  up  the  vacuity  which  is  left  by  the  sclerotica  in  the  fore  part  of  the  eye, 
and,  although  closely  united  to  the  sclerotica,  may  be  separated  from  it,  and  will 
drop  out  like  a  watch-glass.  It  is  not  round,  but  wider  from  side  to  side  than  from 
top  to  the  bottom ;  and  the  curve  rather  broader  towards  the  inner  than  the  outer 
corner  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  near  eye  may  be  known  from  the  olf  one  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  head. 

The  convexity  or  projection  of  the  cornea  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance. 
The  prominence  of  the  eye  certainly  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  animal,  but  we 
shall  see  presently,  when  we  consider  the  eye  as  the  organ  of  sight,  that  by  beint^ 
too  prominent  the  rays  of  light  may  be  rendered  too  convergent,  and  the  vision  indis- 
tinct ;  or,  if  the  cornea  is  small  and  flat,  the  rays  may  not  be  convergent  enough,  and 
perfect  vision  destroyed.  In  either  case  the  horse  may  unpleasantly  start,  or  sud- 
denly and  dangerously  turn  round.  An  eye  neither  too  prominent  nor  too  flat  will  bo 
nearest  to  perfection. 

It  should  be  perfectly  transparent.  Any  cloudiness  or  opacity  is  the  consequence 
of  disease.     It  is  an  exceedingly  firm  and  dense  membrane,  and  can  scarcely  be 

fiierced  by  the  sharpest  instrument.  The  cornea  is  composed  of  many  diflerent  plates, 
aid  over  one  another ;  and  between  each,  at  least  in  a  state  of  health,  is  a  fluid  that 
is  the  cause  of  its  transparency,  and  the  evaporation  of  which,  after  death,  produces 
the  leaden  or  glazed  appearance  of  the  eye.  When  it  appears  to  be  opaque,  it  is  not 
often,  and  never  at  first,  that  the  cornea  has  undergone  any  change. 

There  is  nothing  that  deserves  utttmtion  from  the  purchaser  of  a  horse  more  than 
the  perfect  transparency  of  the  cornea  over  the  whole  of  its  surface.  The  eye  should 
be  examined  for  this  purpose,  both  in  front,  and  with  the  face  of  "the  examiner  close 
to  the  cheek  of  the  horse,  under  and  behind  the  eye.  The  latter  metho<l  of  looking 
through  the  cornea  is  the  most  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  transparency  of  that  part  o? 
the  eye  is  concerned.  During  this  examination  the  horse  should  not  be  in  the  open 
air,  but  in  the  stable  standing  in  the  <loorway  and  a  little  within  the  door.  If  any 
sraall,  faint,  whitish  lines  appear  to  cross  the  cornea,  or  spread  over  any  part  of  it, 
they  are  assuredly  the  remains  of  previous  inflamtnation;  or,  although  the  centre  and 
bulk  of  the  cornea  should  be  perfectly  clear,  yet  if  around  the  edge  of  it,  where  it 
unites  with  the  sclerotica,  there  should  be  a  narrow  ring  or  circle  of  haziness,  the 
conclusion  is  equally  true,  but  the  inflammation  occurred  at  a  more  distant  period. 
Whetlier  however  the  inflammation  has  lately  existed,  or  several  weeks  or  months 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  subdued,  it  is  too  likely  to  recur. 

There  is  one  caution  to  be  added.  The  cornea  in  its  natural  state  is  not  only  a 
beautifu^ransparent  structure,  but  it  reflects,  even  in  proportion  to  its  transparency, 
many  of T!ie  rays  which  fall  upon  it;  and  if  there  is  a  white  object  immediately  before 
the  eye.  as  a  light  waistcoat,  or  much  display  of  a  white  neckcloth,  the  reflection  may 
puzzle  an  experienced  observer,  and  has  misled  many  a  careless  one.  The  coat 
should  be  buttoned  up,  and  the  white  cravat  carefully  concealed. 

Within  the  sclerotica,  and  connected  with  it  by  innumerable  miiiute  fibres  and 

vessels,  is  the  choroid  coat,  I.     It  is  a  very  delicate  membrane,  and  extends  over  the 

v^hole  of  tb.c  internal  part  of  the  eye,  from  the  optic  ner\-e  to  the  cornea.     It  secretes 

R  dark -colon  red  substance  or  paint,  by  which  it  is  covered;  the  intention  of  which, 

ike  the  inside  of  our  telescopes  and  microscopes,  is  probably  to  absorb  any  wander- 
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inff  rays  of  liaht  which  mi^ht  dazzle  and  confuse.    The  black  paint,  pgmenfum 
uilrum,  seams'  perfectly  to  aischar<re  this  function  in  the  human  rye.     It  is  placed 
immediately  under  tlie  retina  or  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.     The  rays  of  light  lull 
on  the  retina,  and  penetrating  its  delicate  substance,  are  immediately  absorbed  or 
destroyed  by  the  black  covering  of  the  choroides  underneath,     l-or  the  perlection  ot 
many  of  his  best  pleasures,  and  particularly  of  his  intellectual  powers,  man  wants 
the  vivid  impression  which  will  be  caused  by  the  admission  of  the  rays  ot  liglit  into 
a  perfectly  dark  chamber;  and  when  the  light  of  the  sun  begins  to  lail,  his  superior 
intelli'^ence  has  enabled  him  to  discover  various  methods  of  substituting  an  artihcial 
day,  after  the  natural  one  has  closed.    Other  animals,  without  this  power  of  kindling 
another,  althoH<rh  inferior  light,  have  far  more  to  do  with  the  night  than  we  have. 
Many  of  them  "sleep  through  the  glare  of  day,  and  awake  and  are'busy  during  the 
period  of  darkness.     'Hie  ox  occupies  some  hours  of  the  night  in  grazing;  the  sheep 
does  so  when  not  folded  in  his  pen ;  and  the  horse,  worked  during  the  day  for  our 
convenience  and  profit,  has  olten  little  more  than  the  period  of  night  allotted  to  lum 
for  nourishment  and  repose.  Then  it  is  necessary  that  by  some  peculiar  and  adecpiate 
contrivance,  these  hours  of  comparative  or  total  darkness  to  us  should  be  partially 
yet  sufficiently  illuminated  for  them;  and  therefore  in  the  horse  the  dark  brown  or 
black  coat  of  the  choroides  does  not  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  internal  part  of  the 
eye,  or  rather  it  is  not  found  on  any  part  on  which  the  rays  proceeding  Irom  the 
objects  could  fall.    It  does  not  occupy  the  smallest  portion  of  what  may  be  called  the 
field  of  vision;  but,  in  its  place  a  bright  variegated  green  is  spread,  and  more  over 
the  upper  part  than  the  lower,  because  the  animal's  food,  and  tlie  objects  which  it  13 
of  consequence  for  him  to  notice,  are  usually  below  the  level  of  his  head— thus,  by 
Buffering  the  impression  to  remain  longer  on  the  retina,  or  by  some  portion  of  light 
reflected  from  this  variegated  bed  on  which  the  retina  reposes,  or  in  some  other  inex- 
plicable but  efficient  way,  enabling  the  animal,  even  in  comparative  darkness,  tc 
possess  the  power  of  vision  equal  to  his  wants. 

Tlie  reader  may  see  in  the  dusk,  or  even  when  duskiness  is  fast  yielding  to  utter 
darkness,  the  beautiful  sea-green  reflection  from  the  eye  of  the  horse.  It  is  that 
hicid  variegated  carpet  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Who  is  unaware  that  in  the  fading  gliiumering  of  the  evening,  and  even  in  the 
darker  shade-s  of  nioht,  his  horse  can  see  surrounding  objects  much  better  than  his 
rider;  and  who,  resi<Tning  himself  to  the  guidance  of  that  sagacious  and  faithful 
animal,  has  not  been  carried  in  safety  to  his  journey's  end,  when  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  utterly  bewildered  1 

If  the  reader  has- not  examined  this  beautiful  pigment  in  the  eye  of  the  horse,  he 
should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  doing  so.  lie  will  have  a  beautiful  illustration  , 
of  the  care  which  that  lJ«ing  who  g-ave  all  thintrs  life  has  taken  that  each  shall  be 
fitted  for  his  situation.  Tiic  horse  has  not  the  intelligrnce  of  man,  and  may  not  want 
for  any  purpose  of  pleasure  or  improvement  the  vivid  picture  of  surrounding  Cibjects 
which  the  retina  of  the  human  being  presents.  A  thousand  minute  but  exquisite 
beauties  would  be  lost  upon  him.  If,  therefore,  his  sense  of  visitm  may  not  be  so 
strong  during  the  day,  it  is  made  up  to  him  by  the  increased  power  of  vision  in  the 

niffht. 

Perfectly  white  and  eream-roloured  horses  have  a  peculiar  appearance  of  the  eyes. 
The  pupil  is  red  instead  of  black.  There  is  no  black  paint  or  brilliant  carpet.  It  is 
the  choroid  coat  itself  which  we  see  in  tliem,  and  not  its  covering;  and  the  red 
appearance  is  caused  by  the  numerous  blood-vessels  which  are  found  on  every  part 
of  that  coat. 

When  we  have  to  treat  of  other  domestic  animals,  we  shall  see  how  this  carpet  is 
varied  in  colour  to  suit  the  situation  and  necessity  of  each.  In  the  ox  it  is  of  a  dark 
green.  He  has  not  many  enemies  to  fear,  or  much  dilTiculty  in  searehintr  frr  nourish- 
ment, and  the  colour  of  the  eye  is  adapted  to  his  food.  In  the  cat  an<l  all  his  varii  ties, 
it  is  yellow.  We  have  heard  of  the  eyes  of  the  lion  appearing  like  two  flaming 
torches  in  the  night.  There  are  fv\\  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  the  same 
pingular  -ilare  frorn  the  eyes  of  the  domestic  cat.  In  the  wolf,  and  likewise  in  the 
dog,  wno.  in  his  wild  state,  prowl*!  chiefly  at  niglit.  it  is  grey.  In  the  poor  unjustly, 
persecuted  badger,  who  scarcely  dares  to  crawl  forth  at  night,  although  sheltered  by 
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the  thickest  darkness,  it  is  white ;  and  the  ferret,  who  is  destined  to  hunt  his  prey 
through  all  its  winding  retreats,  and  in  what  would  be  to  us  absolute  darkness,  ha« 
no  paint  on  the  choroides. 

Tracing  the  choroides  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  eye,  we  perceive  that  it  is 
reflected  from  the  side  to  the  edge  of  the  lens,  n,  and  has  the  appearance  of  several 
})laits  or  folds.  They  are  actually  foldings  of  the  membrane.  It  is  not  diminished 
in  size,  but  it  has  less  space  to  cover,  and  there  must  be  duplicatures  or  plaits.  They 
are  usefully  employed  in  the  place  in  which  we  find  them.  They  prevent  tJie  passage 
of  any  rays  of  light  on  the  outside  of  the  lens,  and  which,  proceeding  forward  in 
various  directions,  and  uncondensed  by  the  power  of  the  lens,  would  render  vision 
confused  or  imperfect.    These  folds  of  the  choroides  are  called  the  ciliary  processes. 

Within  the  cornea,  and  occupying  the  fore  part  of  the  eye,  is  the  aqueous  huniour^ 
p,  so  termed  from  its  resemblance  to  pure  water.  It  is  that  by  which  tlie  cornea  is 
preserved  in  its  protuberant  and  rounded  form.  It  extends  to  the  crystalline  lens  y, 
and  therefore  a  portion  of  it,  although  a  very  small  one,  is  behind  the  iris  (»j,  p.  86). 
Floating  in  this  fluid  is  a  membrane,  with  an  oblong  aperture,  called  the  //-iV.  It  is 
that  which  gives  colour  to  the  eye.  The  human  eye  is  said  to  be  black,  or  hazel,  or 
blue,  according  to  the  colour  of  this  membrane  or  curtain ;  and  it  is  denominated  the 
iris,  or  rainbow,  from  its  beautiful,  intermingling  hues.  The  colour  varies  little  in 
the  horse,  except  that  it  always  bears  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  skin.  We  rarely 
see  it  lighter  than  a  hazel,  or  darker  than  a  brown.  Horses  perfectly  white,  or  crearn- 
coloured,  have  the  iris  white  and  the  pupil  red.  When  horses  of  other  colours,  and 
that  are  usually  pied,  have  a  white  iris  and  a  black  pupil,  they  are  said  to  be  ival/' 
eyed.  Vulgar  opinion  has  decided  that  a  wall-eyed  horse  is  never  subject  to  blind- 
ness, but  this  is  altogether  erroneous.  There  is  no  ditTerence  of  structure  that  can 
produce  this  exemj)tion;  but  the  wall-eyed  horse,  from  this  singular  and  unpleasant 
appearance,  and  his  I'requent  want  of  breeding,  may  not  be  so  much  used  and  exposed 
to  many  of  the  usual  causes  of  inflammation. 

The  aperture  in  the  iris  is  termed  the  pupil,  and  through  it  light  passes  to  the  inner 
chamber  of  the  eye.  The  pupil  is  oblong,  and  variable  in  size.  It  differs  with  the 
intensity  or  degree  of  light  that  falls*  upon  the  eye.  In  a  dark  stable  the  pupil  is 
expanded  to  admit  a  great  proportion  of  the  light  that  falls  upon  the  cornea ;  but  when 
the  horse  is  brought  towards  the  door  of  the  stable  and  more  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
eye,  the  pupil  contracts  in  order  to  keep  out  that  extra  quantity  which  would  be  pain- 
ful to  the  animal,  and  injurious  to  vision.  When  opposed  directly  to  the  sun,  tlie 
aperture  will  almost  close. 

This  alteration  of  form  in  the  pnjiil  is  effected  by  the  muscular  fibres  that  enter 
into  the  compo:-iition  of  the  iris.  When  these  fibres  are  relaxed,  the  pupil  must  pro- 
portionably  diminish.  The  motions  of  the  iris  are  not  at  all  under  the  control  of  the 
will,  nor  is  the  animal  sensible  of  theiii.  They  are  produced  by  sympathy  with  the 
state  of  the  retina.  When,  however,  a  deficient  portion  of  li^ht  reaches  the  retina, 
and  vision  is  indistinct,  we  are  conscious  of  an  apparent  effort  to  bring  the  object  more 
clearly  into  view,  and  tlie  fibres  then  contract,  and  the  aperture  enlarges,  and  more 
light  is  admitted. 

Tills  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  pupil  gives  a  useful  method  of  ascertaining  the 
existence  of  blindness  in  one  eye  or  in  both.  The  cornea  and  crystalline  lens  remain 
perfectly  transparent,  but  the  retina  is  palsie^d,  and  is  not  affected  by  light;  and  many 
persons  have  been  deceived  when  blimlness  of  this  description  has  been  confined  to 
one  eye.  A  horse  blind  in  both  eyes  will  usualij'  have  his  ears  in  constant  and  rapid 
niotion,  directing  them  in  (juick  succession  to  every  quarter.  He  will  likewise  hang 
back  in  his  halter  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  will  lift  his  feet  hiirh  as  if  he  were  stepping 
over  some  obstacle,  when  tliere  is  actually  notliing  to  obstruct  his  pas^a<ie,  and  there 
will  be  an  evident  uncertainty  in  the  putting  down  of  his  feet.  In  blindness  of  one 
eye,  little  or  nothing  of  this  characteristic  L'~ait  and  manner  can  be  perceived.  Although 
a  one-eyed  horse  may  not  be  absolutely  condemned  for  the  common  business  of  the 
carriage  or  the  road,  he  is  generally  deteriorated  as  a  Iftinte^r,  for  he  cannot  measure 
his  distances,  and  will  run  into  his  leaps.*     Many  a  sportsman,  puzzled  and  angry 

•  Mr.  W.  Percivall,  however,  in  his  excellent  Lectures  on  the  Veterinary  Art,  vol.  iii.  p. 
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at  the  sudden  blundcrincr  of  his  horse,  or  injured  by  one  or  more  stumunor  falls  has 
found  a  very  nauiral  although  unexpected  explanation  of  it  m  the  bhndnc-ss  of  one 
eve  and  that  perhaps  prodirced  through  his  oun  fault  by  over-ndin,^  h.s  ^vllhnjr  and 
excellent  servant,  and  causing  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  eye,  N^jurh  proved  fatal 
trthe  d"  HcrtexJme  of  the  retina.  Even  for  the  carriage  or  the  road  he  is  considera- 
blv  deteriorated,  for  his  field  of  observation  must  be  materially  lessened. 

iet  the  szef  both  pupils  be  carefully  noticed  before  the  horse  is  removed  from  the 
stable  nd  as  he  is  led  to  the  door,  observe  whether  they  both  contract,  an.l  equally 
so  i^'th  0  ncrease  of  light.  If  the  horse  should  be  first  seen  m  the  op.n  air,  let  it 
be'ob.,  rved  whether  the  pupils  are  precisely  of  tlie  same  si/e  ;  then  let  he  hand  be 
pLSo'ererch  eve  alteLlly  and  held  there  for  a  little  ^vl^le,  ajulet  it  be  o^^^^^^ 
whether  the  nupildilates  with  the  abstraction  of  light,  and  equally  m  eae    ( >  e. 

Han-riKTi  oi,  the  upper  edge  of  the  pupil  of  the  horse,  are  two  '-'r  three  round 
black"^ibllanees,  as  large  as  n^llet  seeds.  When  the  horse  is  «"<l^»^"ly  ^;«"|^'Vh' v 
an  intense  light,  and  the  pupil  is  closed,  tlj^X  P^':^^"^  \^"^S"lar  «PF-.>  "^e  as^^^^^^^ 
are  pressed  out  from  between  the  edges  ol  the  ins.  An  equal  n  >nd  or,  but  much 
s nXr,  re  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ins.  Their  gen.ral  use 
s  p  obablv  to  intercept  rays  of  li-ht  which  would  be  troublesome  or  injurious,  and 
herprincipal  function  is  Accomplished  during  the  act  of  grazing  They  are  larger 
on  the  upper  edge  of  the  iris,  and  are  placed  en  the  outer  sue  o  the  PJ'P  U  f^  ^^"^ly 
todischar're  the  same  function  which  we  have  attributed  to  the  ey.  laches,  viz.,  to 
obstruct  the  light  in  those  directions  in  which  it  would  come  ^,»^h /[•J^^^V*^""'^^^^"'^. 
from  above  and  even  from  below,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  field  ol  MevN  is  per- 
fectlv  open,  so  lar  as  it  regards  the  pasture  on  which  the  horse  is  grazing.      . 

In  oufcut,  rn  gives  a  dujlicature  ot'  the  iris,  or  the  back  surlace  ot  it.  '1  his  is  called 
the"  r,  and  it^is  coverc^l  with  a  thick  coat  of  black  mucus,  to  arrest  the  rays  ot 
liaht,  and  to  prevent  them  from  entering  the  eye  in  any  other  way  1^«"  through  the 
pupil  The  colour  of  the  iris  is,  in  some  unknown  way,  connected  with  this  black 
pa  nt  behind.     Wall-eyed  horses,  whose  iris  is  white,  have  no  uvea. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  body  on  which  all  the  inq.ortant  uses  of  the  eye  mainly  depend, 
the  crystuUme  /.m,  g,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  piece  ot  crystal,  or  tnrns- 
parent  crlass.  It  is  of  a  yielding  jelly-like  consistence,  thicker  and  firmer  towards  the 
centre,  and  convex  on  each  side,  but  more  convex  on  the  inner  than  the  outer  side.  It 
is  enclosed  in  a  delicate  transparent  bag  or  cnpsuk,^nd  is  placed  between,  the  aqueous 
and  the  vitreous  humours,  and  received  into  a  hollow  in  the  vitreous  humour,  with 
which  it  exactly  coi responds.  It  has,  from  its  density  and  its  double  convexity,  the 
chief  concern  in  converging  the  rays  of  light  which  pass  into  the  pupil. 

The  lens  is  very  apt  to  be  alTecU^d  from  long  or  violent  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  either  its  capsule  becomes  cloudy,  and  imperfectly  transmits  the  light, 
Jr  the  substance  of  the  lens  becomes  opaque.  The  examination  of  the  horse,  with  a 
view  to  detect  this,  must  either  be  in  the  shade,  or  at  a  stable  door,  wlure  the  light 
shall  fall  on  the  animal  from  above  and  in  front ;  and  in  conducting  this  exanunation 
we  would  once  more  caution  the  intonded  purchaser  ag-ainst  a  superfluity  ol  white 
about  his  neck.  Holding  the  head  of  the  animal  a  little  up,  and  the  light  coming  in 
the  dinction  that  has  been  di  scribed,  the  condition  of  the  lens  will  at  once  be  evident.  . 
The  confirmed  cataract,  or  the  opaque  lens  of  long  standing,  will  exhibit  a  pearly 
appearance,  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  will  fre.,uently  be  attended  with  a  change 
of  form— a  ponion  of  the  lens  being  forced  forwards  into  the  pupil.  Although  the 
disease  may  not  have  proceeded  so  far  as  this,  yet  if  there  is  the  slightest  cloudiness, 
of  the  lens,  either  »renerallv,  or  in  the  fonn  of  a  minute  spot  in  the  centre,  and  with 
or  without  lines  radiating  from  that  spot,  the  horse  is  to  be  condemned ;  for.  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  disease  will  proceed,  and  cataract,  or  complete  opacity 
of  the  lens,  and  absolute  blindness,  will  be  the  result. 

201  8av«  "  The  Io^b  of  one  eve  does  not  rnfepble  sisrht.  because  the  other  acquires  greater 
enercv  though  t  much  contract,  the  field  of  vi.ion.  It  is  said  to  render  the  coneepuon  crnng. 
and  fhe  ca«e  of  mi«iudemcnt  of  distances  is  the  one  commonly  brought  forward  to  show  this. 
All  ca„  ;ay  on  th  s  po^t  is,  that  the  best  hunter  I  ever  possessed,  a  horse  ..f.ed  -nh  extra, 
ordiiiarv  powers  for  leaping,  was  a  one-eyed  horse,  and  this  animal  earned  nu-  through  a  huntii« 
Reason.' without,  to  my  recollection,  making  one  single  blunder  m  leaping. 


Cataract  in  t.ie  human  being  may,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  be  remedied.  The 
opaque  lens  may  be  extracted,  or  it  may  be  forced  into  the  vitreous  humours,  and 
inere  existing  as  a  foreign  body,  it  will  soon  be  absorbed  and  disappear.  These 
operations  are  impossible  in  the  horse ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  muscle  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  to  be  presently  more  particularly  di^seribed,  that 
is 'peculiar  to  quadrupeds,  and  of  such  power  as  generally  to  draw  back  the  eye  too 
far  iiito  its  socket  for  the  surgeon  to  be  enabled  to  make  his  incision ;  or  could  the 
incision  be  made,  the  action  of  this  muscle  would  force  out  the  greater  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  eye,  and  this  organ  would  speedily  waste  away.  If,  however,  the 
opaque  lens  could  be  withdrawn  or  depressed,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  were  not 
otherwise  injured,  the  operation  would  be  totally  useless,  for  we  could  not  make  the 
horse  wear  those  convex  glasses  whose  converging  power  might  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  lens. 

Behind  the  lens,  and  occupying  four-fifths  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  is  the  vitreous 
humour  (glassy,  or  resembling  glass).  It  seems,  when  first  taken  from  the  eye,  to  be 
of  the  consistence  of  a  jelly,  and  of  beautiful  transparency;  but  if  it  is  punctured  a 
fluid  escapes  from  it  as  limpid  and  as  thin  as  water,  and  when  this  has  been  suffered 
completely  to  ooze  out,  a  mass  of  membraneous  bags  or  cells  remains.  The  vitreous 
humour  consists  of  a  watery  fluid  contained  in  these  cells ;  but  the  fluid  and  the 
cells  form  a  body  of  considerably  greater  density  than  the  aqueous  fluid  in  the  front 
of  the  eye. 

Last  of  all,  between  the  vitreous  humour  and  the  choroid  coat,  is  the  retina,  o,  ot  net- 
like membrane.  It  is  an  expansion  of  the  substance,  g,  of  the  optic  nerve.  When 
that  nerve  has  reached  the  back  of  the  eye,  and  penetrated  through  the  sclerotic  and 
choroid  coats,  it  first  enlarges  into  a  little  white  prominence,  from  which  radiations  or 
expansions  of  nervous  matter  proceed,  which  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  choroid 
coat,  and  form  the  third  investment  of  the  eye.  The  membrane  by  which  this  nervous 
pulp  is  supported,  is  so  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate,  that  it  will  tear  with  the 
slightest  touch,  and  break  even  with  its  own  weight.  The  membrane  and  the  pulp 
are  perfectly  transparent  in  the  living  animal.  The  pupil  appears  to  be  black,  because 
in  the  daytime  it  imperfectly  reflects  the  colour  of  the  choroid  coat  beneath.  In  the 
dusk  it  is  greenish,  because,  the  glare  of  day  being  removed,  the  actual  grecu  of  the 
paint  ap]M?ars. 

On  this  expansion  of  nervous  pulp,  the  rays  of  light  from  surrounding  objects,  con- 
densed by  the  lens  and  the  humours,  fall,  and,  producing  a  certain  image  correspond- 
ing with  these  objects,  the  animal  is  conscious  of  their  existence  and  presence. 

It  may,  however,  so  happen  that  from  the  too  rrreat  or  too  little  convexity  of  the  eye 
or  a  portion  of  it,  the  place  of  most  distinct  vision  may  not  be  immediately  on  the 
retina,  but  a  little  before  or  behind  it.  In  proportion  as  this  is  the  case,  the  sight  will 
be  indistinct  and  imperfect ;  nor  shall  we  be  able  to  ofl*cr  any  remedy  for  this  defect 
of  sight.  There  is  a  shying,  often  the  result  of  cowardice  or  playfulness,  or  want 
of  work,  but  at  other  times  proving,  beyond  contradiction,  a  defect  of  sight  even  more 
dangerous  than  blindness.  A  blind  horse  will  resign  himself  to  the  guidance  of  his 
rider  or  driver;  but  against  the  misconception  and  starting  of  a  shying  horse  there  is 
no  defence.  That  horses  grow  shy  as  they  grow  old,  no  one  accustomed  to  them  will 
deny;  and  no  intelligent  person  will  be  slow  in  attributing  it  to  the  right  cause^ — a 
decay  in  the  organ  of  vision,  —  a  loss  of  convexity  in  the  eye,  lessening  the  con- 
vergency  of  the  rays,  and  throwing  the  perfect  image  beyond,  and  not  on,  the  retina. 
There  is  a  strikins;  difl*erence  in  the  convexity  of  the  cornea  in  the  colt  and  the  old 
horse ;  and  both  of  them,  probably,  may  shy  from  opposite  causes — the  one  from  a 
cornea  too  prominent,  and  the  other  from  one  too  flat.  In  the  usual  examination  of 
the  horse  previously  to  purchase,  sufficient  attention  is  not  always  paid  to  the  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea. 

The  remedy  for  shying  will  be  considered  when  we  speak  of  the  rices  of  horses. 

lliere  is  a  provision  yet  wanting.     The  horse  has  a  very  extended  field  of  view,  but 
many  persons  are  not  perhaps  aware  how  little  of  it  he  can  command  at  a  time 
There  is  not  one  of  our  readers  who  can  make  out  a  single  line  of  our  treatise  without 
chnngin2r  the  direction  of  the  eye.     It  is  curious  to  follow  the  motion  of  tht!  eyes  of  a 
rapid  reader.     Nature  has  given  no  less  than  seven  muscles  to  the  horse,  In  <irder  to 
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turn  this  little  but  Important  orjran  ;  and,  that  they  may  act  with  sufricicnt  po%^erand 
quickness,  no  fewer  than  six  nerves  are  directed  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye  general  y, 
or  to  particular  ones— while  the  eye  rests  on  a  mass  ot  fat,  that  it  may  be  turned  with 
little  exertion  of  power,  and  without  friction. 

MUSCLES    OFTHE     EYE. 

There  are  four  straight  muscles, 
three  of  which,  d,  e,  and/,  are  repre- 
sented in  our  cut,  rising  from  the 
back  of  the  orbit,  and  inserted  into 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  opposite  to,  and 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 
One,  d,  nms  to  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
eye,  just  behind  the  transparent  and 
visible  portion  of  it,  and  its  office  i3 
clearly  to  raise  the  eye.  When  it 
contracts,  the  eye  must  be  drawn 
___^  upward.     Another,/,  is  inserted  ex- 

Bctlv  opposite,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye;  and  its  office  is  as  clearly  to  depress  the 
eve,  or  enable  the  animal  to  look  downwards.  A  third,  e,  is  inserted  at  tlie  outer 
corner,  and  by  means  of  it  the  eye  is  turned  outward,  and,  from  tiie  situation  ot  the 
eve  of  the  horse,  considerably  ]»ackward ;  and  the  fourth  is  inserted  at  the  inner 
corner,  tui  lin-r  the  eye  inward.  They  can  thus  rotate  or  turn  the  eye  in  any  direction 
the  animal  wi'shes,  and  by  the  action  of  one,  or  the  combined  power  of  any  two  of 
them,  the  eye  can  be  immediately  and  accurately  directed  to  every  point. 

These  muscles,  however,  have  anotiicr  duty  to  discharge.  They  support  the  eye 
n  its  place.  In  the  usual  position  of  the  head  of  the  horse,  they  must  be  to  a  certain 
aeoree  employed  for  this  purpose ;  but  when  he  is  grazing  or  feeding,  the  principal 
weVlit  of  the  eye  rests  upon  them.  Another  muscle  is  therefore  added,  peculiar  to 
quadriipeds,  called  the  relrador  {dratccr-bacic),  or  the  susjrnsoriiu  (.suij)ensory)  nmsole, 
p.  It  arises  from  the  edge  of  the  foramen  through  which  the  optic  nerve  enters  the 
brbit  — surrounds  the  nen'e  as  it  proceeds  forward,  and  then,  partially  dividing  into 
four  portions,  is  attached  to  the  back  part  of  the  eye.  Its  office  is  evidently  to  support 
the  eye  trcnerally,  or,  when  suddenly  called  into  powerful  action,  and  assistf  d  by  the 
8trai<Tht  muscles,  it  draws  the  eye  back  out  of  the  reach  of  threatening  danger,  and  m 
the  a"ct  of  drawintr  it  back  causes  the  haw  to  protnide,  as  an  additional  delence. 

Tlie  power  of  "this  muscle  is  verv  great.  It  renders  some  operations  on  the  eye 
almost  impossil)le.  It  is  an  admirable  substitute  fcr  the  want  of  hands,  to  defend  the 
eye  from  many  things  that  would  injure  it;  and,  being  partially  st^paratcd  into  four 
divisions,  it  assists  the  straight  muscles  in  turning  the  eye. 

Tliese  muscles  discharge  another  and  a  most  important  cffi.ce.  If  we  examine  near 
and  distant  objects  through  a  telescope,  we  must  altir  the  focus;  i.e.,  we  must  increase 
or  diminish  the  length  of  the  tube.  We  must  shorten  it  a  little  when  we  examine  dis- 
tant objects,  because  the  rays,  coming  to  us  from  them  in  a  less  divergent  direction, 
are  sooner  brought  to  a  point  by  the  power  of  the  lens.  Thus  the  straight  and  retractor 
muscles  drawinlr  back  the  eye,  and  forcing  it  upon  the  substance  behind,  and  in  a 
slicrht  degree  flaUening  it,  bring  the  lens  nearer  to  the  retina,  and  adapt  the  c  ye  to  the 
observation  of  distant  objects.  .  ,      r  u 

Still,  however,  being  constantly  employed  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the  eye.  these 
muscle's  may  not  be  "able  to  turn  it  so  rapidly  and  so  extensively  as  tlie  wishes  cr 
wants  of  the  animal  require ;  therefore  two  others  are  superadded  which  are  used 
solely  in  turning  the  eye.  They  are  called  oblique  muscles,  because  their  course  is 
obliquely  across  the  eye.  The  upper  one  is  most  curiously  constructed,  a.  b.  It 
comes  from  the  back  part  of  the  orbit,  and  takes  a  direction  upwards  and  towards  the 
inner  si<le,  and  there,  just  under  the  ridge  of  the  orbit,  it  passes  throimh  a  perfect  me- 
chanical pu.iev,  and,  turning  round,  proceeds  across  the  eye,  and  is  insert(-d  rather 
bevond  the  middle  of  the  eye,  towards  the  outer  side.  Thus  the  globe  of  the  eye  is 
evidently  directed  inward  and  upward  Somethim  more,  however,  is  acc-mitli^lied 
by  this  sin<^ular  mechanism,    llie  eye  is  naturally  deep  in  the  orbit,  tha»  it  may  b» 


more  perfectly  defended  ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  occasionally  to  bring  it  forward, 
and  enlarge  the  Held  of  vision.  The  eye  is  actually  protruded  under  the  influence  of 
fear.  Not  only  are  the  lids  opened  more  widely,  but  the  eye  is  brought  more  forward. 
How  is  this  accomplished]  There  are  no  muscles  anterior  to,  or  before  the  eye  — 
there  is  no  place  for  their  insertion.  The  object  is  readily  effi^cted  by  this  singular 
pulley,  6,  c.  By  the  power  of  this  muscle — the  trochkaris,  or  pulley-muscle — and  the 
straight  muscles  at  the  same  time  not  opposing  it,  or  only  regulatiiig  the  direction  of 
the  eye,  it  is  really  brought  somewhat  forward.  The  lower  oblique  muscle  rises  just 
within  the  lacrymal  bone  (t,  p.  70),  and,  proceeding  across  the  eye,  is  fixed  into  the 
part  of  the  sclerotica  opposite  to  the  other  oblique  muscle,  and  it  turns  the  eye  in  a 
contrary  direction,  assisting,  however,  the  upper  oblique  in  bringing  the  eye  forward 
from  its  socket. 


CHAPTER    III. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKULL— THE  BRAIN— THE 

EARS  — AND  THE  EYES. 

W  E  have  now  arrived  at  a  convenient  resting-place  in  our  somewhat  dry  but  neces- 
sary description  of  the  structure  of  the  horse,  and  we  willingly  turn  to  more  practical 
matter.  We  will  consider  the  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  parts  we  have  surveyed. 
In  entering,  however,  on  this  division  of  our  work,  we  would  premise,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  give  the  farmer  such  an  account  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eases of  horses  as  will  enable  him  with  safety  to  practise  for  himself,  except  in  the 
commonest  cases.  The  causes  of  most  diseases  are  so  obscure,  their  symptoms  so 
variable,  and  their  connexion  with  other  maladies  so  complicated  and  mysterious,  that 
a  life  devoted  to  professional  study  will  alone  qualify  a  man  to  become  a  judicious 
and  successful  practitioner  on  the  diseases  of  the  horse  and  other  domestic  animals. 
Our  object  will  be  to  communicate  sufficient  instruction  to  the  farmer  to  enable  him 
to  act  with  promptness  and  judorment  when  he  cannot  obtain  professional  assistance, 
to  qualify  him  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  of  the  skill  of  the  veterinar}'  surgeon 
whom  he  may  employ,  and,  more  especially,  to  divest  him  of  those  strange  and  absurd 
prejudices  which  in  a  variety  of  cases  not  only  produce  and  prolong  disease,  but  brinw 
it  to  a  fatal  termination.  " 

FRACTURE. 

We  have  described  the  cavity  of  the  skull  of  the  horse  as  being  so  defended  by  the 
hardness  of  the  parietal  bones,  and  those  bones  so  covered  by  a  mass  of  muscle,  and 
the  occipital  bone  as  so  exceedingly  thick  (see  pajre  90),  that  ai^'RACTURE  of  the  skull 
is  almost  impossible.  It  can  only  occur  from  brutal  violence,  or  when  a  horse  falls 
in  the  act  of  rearing.  When,  however,  fracture  of  the.  skull  does  occur,  it  is  almost 
invariably  fatal.  A  blow  of  sufficient  violence  to  break  these  bones  must  likewise 
irreparably  injure  the  delicate  and  important  organ  which  they  protect. 

'ITie  ridge,  or  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eje,  is  occasionallv  fractured. 
It  happens  from  falling,  or  much  oftener  from  violent  blows.  The  sliirhiest  examina- 
tion w  ill  detect  the  loosened  pieces ;  but  a  professional  man  alone  can  render  cflfectual 
assistance. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Veterinarian,"  relates  an  interesting- 
case  of  fracture  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  "  A  chestnut  mare,"  he  says,  "  received  a 
blow  which  fractured  the  orbit  from  the  superciliar}'  foramen,  in  a  fine  through  the 
zvfromatic  processes  of  the  temporal  and  malar  bones  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye 
The  detached  bone,  together  with  thedivided  integument,  hung  over  the  e\e  so  as  te 
intercept  vision.  On  examining  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred,  two  portion\ 
of  bone  were  found  belonging  to  the  orbital  arch.  After  carefully  inspecting  the 
wound,  and  finding  no  other  detached  portions,  nor  any  spiculae  which  might  irntale 
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or  wound,  the  aajacent  portions  of  the  skin  were  carefully  drawn  together,  and  secured 
by  a  silver  wire,  which  closed  the  wound,  and  confined  the  detached  portion  of  bone 
in  its  proper  place.     A  mash  diet  was  ordered.  ,    ,.    a 

"  On  the  followincT  day  there  was  considerable  inflammation.  The  eye  was  bathed 
with  warm  water,  and  a  dose  of  physic  administered  On  the  third  day  the  inflam- 
malion  and  swellinir  had  still  more  increased.  Blood  was  abstracted  from  the  vein 
at  the  ansTJe  of  the  eye.  The  swelling  and  inflammation  now  speedily  abated  ;  and 
on  the  fittoenth  dny  the  wound  had  quite  healed." 

If  a  fracture  of  this  kind  is  suspected,  its  existence  or  non-existence  may  be  easily 
determined  by  introducing  the  thumb  under,  and  keeping  the  fiore-finger  upon,  the 
ed'J'e  of  the  orl)it« 

EXOSTOSIS. 

Bony  enlartrements  of  the  orbital  arch  sometimgp  arise  from  natural  predisposition 
or  local  injury.  They  should  be  attacked  in  the  earliest  stage,  for  they  are  too  apt 
rapidly  to  increase.  Some  preparation  of  iodine,  as  described  in  the  account  of  medi- 
cines, will  be  useful  in  this  case. 

CARIES. 

Inflammation  and  enlargement  of  the  injured  bones,  followed  by  abscess  and  the 
production  of  certain  bonv  growths,  are  of  occasional  occurrence.  A  skiliul  practi- 
tioner can  alone  decide  whether  a  cure  should  be  attempted,  or  the  suflTenngs  of  the 
animal  terminated  by  death. 

COMPRESSION  OFTHE  BRAIN. 

Hydatids  are  often  found  within  the  cranial  cavity,  and  lying  upon  or  imbedded  in 
the  brain  of  oxen  and  sheep.  Their  existence  is  usually  fatal  to  the  animal.  There 
is  no  well-authenticated  account  of  the  existence  of  an  hydatid  in  the  cranial  caAntv 
of  the  horse  ;  but  cysts,  containing  a  serous  or  viscid  fluid,  are  occasionally  obsen,'cd. 
The  following  is  the  history  of  one:— A  horse  exhibited  symptoms  of  vertigo,  or  stag- 
gers, which  lUsappeared  after  copious  bleeding  and  purgatives.  About  twelve  months 
afterwards  the  same  complaint  was  evident.  He  carried  his  head  low  and  inclined  to 
the  ri"ht  side.  He  staggered  as  he  walked,  and  the  motion  of  his  limbs  was  marked 
by  a  peculiar  convulsive'action,  confined  to  the  fore  extremities.  He  moved  by  a  suc- 
cession of  spasmodic  boundings.  He  was  complet<  ly  deaf;  and  rapidly  lost  flesh, 
thoutrh  he  ate  and  drank  voraciously.  He  remained  in  this  state,  to  the  shame  of  the 
owner  and  the  practitioner,  several  months,  and  then  he  had  a  fresh  attack  of  vertigo, 
and  died  suddenly.  On  examination  of  the  brain,  its  membranes  were  found  to  bo 
comijletely  red<h  ned  ;  and,  between  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain,  was  a  round  cyst  as 
larTc  as  a  pullet's  egg.    Tlie  pressure  of  this  was  the  manifest  cause  of  the  mischief. 

PRESSURE  ON  THE  BRAIN. 

Tliis  may  be  produfed  by  some  fluid  thrown  out  between  the  membranes,  or  occu- 
pyin'"-  and  distc  nding  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  In  the  full-grown  horse  it  rarely 
incurs;  but  it  is  weU  known 4o  breeders  as  an  occasional  disease  of  the  foal,  under 
ilie  name  of  "  water  in  the  head."  The  head  is  either  much  enlarged,  or  strangely 
deformed,  or  both ;  and  the  animal  dies,  either  in  the  birth,  or  a  few  days  after  it. 

MEGRIMS. 

'ITicre  is  another  kind  of  pressure  on  the  brain,  resulting  from  an  unusual  deternii- 
iiatien  or  flow  of  blood  to  it.  This  organ  requires  a  large  supply  of  blood  to  enable 
it  to  dischar're  its  important  functions.  Nature,  in  the  horse  more  than  in  many  otiier 
animals,  h-.*s  made  some  admirable  provisions  to  cause  this  stream  to  flow  into  the 
l.rnin  with  little  vdocitv,  and  thereby  to  lessen  the  risk  of  suddenly  overloading  it  or 
nip'nrincr  its  vessels.  "The  arteries  pursue  their  course  to  the  brain  in  a  strangely 
wiiidin<r"and  circuitous  manner;  and  thev  enter  the  skull  through  bony  apertures  that 
will  adn:it  of  the  cnlaigcment  of  the  vessels  only  to  aver}-  limited  evUnt.  Yrom 
various  causes,  however,  of  which  the  most  common  is  violent  exercise  <  n  a  hot  day, 
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and  the  horse  being  fat  and  full  of  blood,  more  than  the  usual  quantity  is  sent  to  the 
head;  or,  from  some  negligence  about  the  harness — as  the  collar  being  too  small,  or 
the  curb-rein  too  tight  —  the  blood  is  prevented  from  returning  from  the  head.  The 
larger  vessels  of  the  brain  will  then  be  too  long  ai.u  injuriously  distended  ;  and,  what 
is  of  more  consequence,  the  small  vessels  that  permeate  the  substance  of  the  brriin 
•will  be  enlarged,  and  the  bulk  of  the  brain  increased,  so  that  it  will  press  upon  the 
origins  of  the  nerves,  and  produce,  almost  without  warning,  loss  of  power  and  con- 
sciousness. 

The  mildest  alfection  of  this  kind  is  known  by  the  name  of  Megrims.  It  comparar 
tively  rarely  happens  when  the  horse  is  ridden  ;  but  should  he  be  driven,  and  perhaps 
rather  quicidy,  he  may  perform  a  part  of  his  journey  with  his  usual  cheerfulness  and 
ease  :  he  will  then  suddenly  stop,  shake  his  head,  and  exhibit  evident  giddiness,  and 
half-unconsciousness.  In  a  minute  or  two  this  will  pass  over,  and  he  will  go  on 
again  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  attack  will  be  of  a  more  serious  nature.  He  will  fall 
without  the  slightest  warning,  or  suddenly  run  round  once  or  twice,  and  then  fall.  He 
will  either  lie  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  or  struggle  with  the  utmost  violence. 
In  five  or  ten  minutes  he  will  begin  gradually  to  come  to  himself;  he  will  get  up  and 
proceed  on  his  journey,  yet  somewhat  dull,  and  evidently  affected  and  exhausted  by 
what  had  happened,  although  not  seriously  or  permanently  ill. 

At  the  moment  of  attack,  a  person  who  is  competent  to  the  task  should  abstract 
three  or  four  quarts  of  blood  from  the  neck-vein ;  or  cut  the  bars  of  the  palate  in  the 
manner  to  be  explained  when  we  describe  that  part,  and  whence  a  considerable  and 
sufllicient  quantity  of  blood  may  be  readily  obtained.  The  driver  should  pat  and 
soothe  the  animal,  loosen  the  curb-rein,  if  possible  ease  the  collar,  and  pursue  his 
journey  as  slowly  as  circumstances  will   permit.     When  he  gets  liome,  a  dose  of 

{diysic  should  be  administered  if  the  horse  can  be  spared,  the  quantity  of  dry  food 
essened,  and  mashes  given,  or  green  meat,  or  he  should  be  turned  out  to  grass  for 
two  or  three  months. 

Is  all  this  necessary  because  a  horse  has  happened  to  have  a  fit  of  the  megrims  1 
Ye3,  and  more  too,  in  the  mind  of  the  prudent  man;  for  it  is  seldom  that  a  horse  has 
the  megrims  without  the  predisposition  to  a  second  attack  remaining.  These  over- 
distended  vessels  may  be  relieved  for  a  while,  but  it  is  long  before  they  perfectly 
recover  their  former  tone.  It  requires  but  a  little  increased  velocity  or  force  in  the 
vital  current  once  more  to  distend  them,  and  to  produce  the  same  dangerous  eflVcts. 
The  testimony  of  experience  is  uniform  with  regard  to  this ;  and  he  would  not  do 
justice  to  himself  or  his  family  who  trusted  himself  behind  a  horse  that  had  a  second 


attack  of  inegriius. 
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MF.r.Rnis  is  Apoplexy  under  its  mildest  form.  In  the  latter  aflTcction,  the  deter- 
mination of  blood,  if  not  so  sudden,  is  greater,  or  differently  directed,  or  more  lastin«r. 
It  is  seldom,  however,  that  there  are  not  timely  warnings  of  its  approach,  if  the  carter 
or  the  groom  had  wit  enough  to  observe  them.  The  horse  is  a  little  olT  his  feed — ho 
is  more  than  usually  dull — there  is  a  deLi'ree  of  stupidity  about  him,  and,  jr^nerally,  a 
Bomewhat  staggering  gait.  This  goes  off  when  he  has  been  out  a  little  while,  but  it 
soon  returns  under  a  more  decided  character,  until,  at  length,  it  lunes  itself  on  the 
attention  of  the  most  careless. 

The  actual  illness  is  perhaps  first  recognised  by  the  horse  standing  with  his  head 
depressed.  It  bears  upon,  or  is  forced  ajriinst  the  manger  or  th'^  wall,  and  a  con- 
siderable.part  of  the  weight  of  the  animal  is  evidently  supported  by  this  pressure  of 
Ihe  head.  As  he  thus  stands,  he  is  balancing  himself  from  one  side  to  the  other  as 
if  he  were  ready  to  fall ;  and  it  is  often  dangerous  to  stand  near  to  him,  or  to  move 
liin.  for  he  falls  without  warning.  If  he  can  get  his  muzzle  into  a  corner,  be  will 
eometimes  continue  there  motionless  for  a  consi<lerable  time,  and  then  drop  as  if  h« 
were  shot;  but,  the  next  moment,  he  is  up  again,  with  his  feet  almost  in  the  rack. 
He  sleeps  or  seems  to  do  so  as  he  stands,  or  at  least  he  is  nearly  or  quite  uneonseiou? 
of  surround  in  <r  objects.  When  he  is  roused,  he  looks  vacantly  amund  him.  I'er!i:'.pf« 
he  will  take  a  lock  of  hay  if  it  is  offered  to  him  ;  but  ere  it  is  half  masticated,  the  eye 
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is  Jnoved  W^rc  ^^-^^^^^^y^^^^^  ^    f  Z^;r\:.^:^\o^rii± ;  but  he  has 

ast  act  of  ^«^""  ■•\'^y  "  "\^""  JJ  a^^^^^^^  th'e  fluid  retuni  through  the  nostrils. 

imle  power  over  the  n  uscks  ^*  ^^^^^^^^^^  breathing  is  laborious  and  loud.     It  is 

^'  "'\^\'';!;;^  ^fl  u'^c  of    hJ  0^^^^^^^  and  those  of  aniuml  life  no  longer 

|,er  onned  by  the  influnx^^^^^^^  oppressed -the  jugular  vein  is  distended 

lltst  "b  usUn.-tlSruzzle^     cold,  and 'the  discharge  of  the  foe*.  H;voluntary 
a  nicst  t<^  'YYrto  Mh     twitchings  steal  over  his  lace  and  attack  his  luubs— they  some- 
itf  ,:^;    d     fo;;;X^t:f  nd  d^^^^^       ones  too,  in  .  hich  the  horse  bents  hansel 
«1  nut  in  I  terrible  manner;  but  there  is  rarely  disposition  to  do  mischief.     In  the 
Sernmliber  of  cases  th^se  convulsions  las/not  long.     All  the  po>vcrs  of  hie  are 
oppressfHl,  and  death  speedily  closes  the  scene. 

On  examination  after  death,  the  whole  venous  system  is  usua  ly  found  in  a  state 
of  crcesiXrd  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  peculiarly  turgid  ^vlth  Wack  b  ood 
Oc2nalh    however,  there  is  no  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  n.embranes ;  but 
dSer  tri^^^^^^^^^^  -  -ore  than  usual  quantity  of  food,  or  the  larger  intes- 

''''^riS^'o^'l^i^^^^  in  the  stable  of  the  postmaster  and  the  l^.nner 

than  anv where  else     Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  very  pest  of  these  stables,  and  the 

OS.  siSained  by  some  persoi^  was  enormous ;  but,  as  veterinary  science  progressed, 

t^e  nature  and  tL  cause's  of  the  disease  were  better  understood,  and  there  is  not  now 

onp  rase  of  stafo-ers  where  twenty  used  to  occur  ,. 

AnoplexvU  a'determination  of  blood  to  the  huid,  and  the  cause  is  tl^o^^r-condl. 
tion  of  he  aiiinal  and  too  great  fulness  of  blood.  Notions  of  proper  covd,lwn  in  the 
ho  se  now  prevai  Try  difi"erent  from  those  by  which  our  forefathers  were  giiided. 
It  no  Tn^e'r  onsists  ?n  the  round,  sleek  carcv.e,  fat  enough  for  the  b"tchj^,  but  in 
fulness  and  hardness  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  a  comparative  paucity  of  cellular  and 
adipose  matte?_in  that  which  will  add  to  the  power  of  nature,  and  not  oppress  and 

""■  it  sv'tem  of  exercise  is  better  understood  than  it  used  formerly  to  be  It  is  pro 
nortionea  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  and  more  particularly  the  clunum 
Kour  s  more'  rationll.  T^.e  staV-horse  no  longer  runs  j'-  -'^;-"^- fJ^-J  ^^ 
or  even  two-and-twenty  miles,  and  then,  exhausted,  is  turned  "^° /^'f^.^!;  .^/;^,^\"'^ji;^^ 
next  twentv  l.ours.  'Hie  food  is  no  longer  eaten  voraciously ;  the  comp.  rati>il}  \u\e 
rnn!;rof\he  animal  is  no  longer  distended,  before  nature^^^^^^ 
to  recruit  herself  to  carry  on  the  di^^stive  process;  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  are  no 
lon'rer  oppre;sed,  and  tl.e  flow  of  blood  through  them  a^sted,  and,  consequently, 
more  bh.o  I  directed  to  other  parts,  and  to  the  brain  among  the  rest. 

The  farmer  used  to  send  his  horses  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  ^.^nyl^^n*;; 
plouoli  f"  r  six  or  eigbt  hours,  and  then  they  were  brought  home  and  ;="«<'•';.?;;:: 
C"e  themselves,  and  many  of  them  were  attacked  by  staggers  and  (L  d.  It  the  el 
f  hi  no  proceed  quite  to  this  extent,  the  iiirmer's  horse  was  notoriously  subject  to  fits 
0  he^lnes  and  sleepiness-he  had  ha If-at tacks  of  staggers.  ^'^l^-J^^^l^^;^ 
o,;r«  r.f  t».P  hnin  this  nressure  on  the  ontic  ner\'es  as  well  as  other  parts, 
ZSZi:^:^Z^^^c.^  a.  ,„e  ,\,„o.  '"■'f- -El™.-«.eb^^^^^ 
became  blind.  The  farmer  was  notorious  lor  having  more  blind  horsob  in  his  s.abie 
than  any  ether  person,  except,  perhaps,  the  postmaster. 

The  svstem  of  horse  management  is  now  essentially  changed.  Shorter  f^tages.  a 
liv^onTf  the  labour  of  the  day,  and  a  sufl-.eic  nt  interval  for  rest,  and  b^r  feeding, 
lave,  comparatively  speaking,  banished  ./«;,.v  ./«t^A'erYrom  the^  t  fe  f muer's  hK 
naster.  The  division  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  labour  of  the  iarme  s  horse, 
^hh  t  0  in  reduction  of  that  simple^ut  invaluable  contrivance,  the  n..e-baf:,  ha^c 
.ander  d  this  disease  comparatively  rare  in  the  establishment  of  the  ajrrK'dtunst.  T<^ 
Ihe  late  Professor  Colemin  we  are  indebted  fur  some  of  these  important  improve- 

"' Old'horses  are  more  subject  to  staggers  than  young  ones,  for  the  stomach  has  be- 
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come  weak  by  the  repetition  of  the  abuses  just  described.  It  has  not  power  to  digest 
and  expel  the  food,  and  thus  becomes  a  source  of  general,  and  particularly  of  cenv 
bral,  disturbance. 

Horses  at  grass  are  occasionally  attacked  by  this  disease ;  but  they  are  generally 
poor,  hard-worked,  half-starved  animals,  turned  on  richer  pasture  than  their  in>paired 
digestive  organs  are  equal  to.  Perhaps  the  weather  is  hot,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
brain  with  the  undue  labour  of  the  stomach  is  more  easily  excited,  and  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  brain  more  readily  effected. 

Mr.  Percivall  gives  a  very  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  production  of  staggers  ia 
this  way.  He  says  that  "  when  his  father  first  entered  the  service  of  the  Ordnance, 
it  was  the  custom  to  turn  horses  which  had  become  low  in  condition,  but  were  still 
\viA\  upon  their  legs,  into  the  marshes,  in  order  to  recruit  their  strength.  During  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  nothing  was  more  common  than  an  attack 
of  staggers  among  these  horses,  and  which  was  naturally  attributed  to  the  luxuriant 
pasture^  they  were  turned  into,  combined  with  the  dependent  posture  of  the  head,  and 
the  sultry  heat  to  which  they  were  exposed." 

Occ.isionally  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  owner  or  the  veterinary  attendant  to  insti- 
tute very  careful  inquiry,  or  he  will  not  detect  the  real  causes  of  the  disease.  Does 
it  arise  from  improper  management,  to  which  the  horse  has  been  in  a  manner  habitu- 
ated] H^d  he  been  subjected  to  long  labour  and  f4sting,  and  had  then  the  opportu- 
nity of  gorging  to  excess  1  Did  it  proceed  from  accidental  repletion — from  the  ani- 
mal having  got  loose  in  tlie  night,  and  found  out  the  corn  or  the  chaff  bin,  and  filled 
himself  almost  to  bursting?  There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  animal  which 
will  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  cause — no  yellowness  nor  twitchings  of  the  skin,  no 
local  swellings,  as  some  have  described ;  but  the  practitioner  or  the  owner  must  get 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter  as  well  as  he  can,  and  then  proceed  accordingly. 

As  to  the  TREATMEXT  of  Staggers,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  bleeding 
is  the  first  measure  indicated — the  overloaded  vessels  of  the  brain  must  be  relieved. 
The  jugular  vein  should  be  immediately  opened.  It  is  easily  got  at — it  is  large — tho 
blood  may  be  drawn  from  it  in  a  full  stream,  and,  being  also  the  vessel  throucrh  which 
the  blood  is  returned  from  the  head,  the  greater  part  of  tlie  quantity  oUained  will  bo 
taken  immediately  from  the  overloaded  organ,  and  therefore  will  be  most  likely  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  No  definite  quantity  of  blood  should  be  ordered  to  be 
abstracted.  The  effect  produced  must  be  the  guide,  and  the  bleeding  must  be  con- 
tinued until  the  horse  falters,  or  begins  to  blow — or,  perhaps,  with  more  assured  suc- 
cess, until  he  falls.  Some  persons  select  the  temporal  artery.  This  is  very  unsci- 
entiiic  practice.  It  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  obtain  from  this  vessel  a  stream  that 
pronnsc'S  any  decisive  success.  It  is  likew  ise  difficult  to  stop  the  bleeding  from  this 
artery ;  and,  after  all,  the  blood  is  not  drawn  from  the  actual  seat  of  the  disease— 
the  brain. 

The  second  step  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the  cause  of  the  apoplexy.  lias  the  animal 
got  al  the  corn  or  the  chaff  bini  Had  he  been  over-fed  on  the  evening  before,  and  is 
liis  stomach  probably  distended  to  the  utmost  by  wliat  he  has  eaten  1  In  such  a  case, 
of  what  avail  can  physic  be,  introduced  into  a  stomach  already  crammed  with  indi- 
gestive food  ?  Or  what  effect  can  twelve  or  twenty  drachms  of  aloes  produce,  a  small 
portion  only  of  which  can  penetrate  into  the  stomach  ?  Recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
STOMACH-PUMP,  one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  of  modern  times,  and  affordinf 
the  means  of  combating  several  diseases  that  had  previously  set  all  medical  skill  at 
dt  fiance.  Warm  water  must  be  injected.  The  horse  is  now  incapable  of  otferinf 
much  resistance,  and  the  injection  may  be  continued  not  only  until  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  so  {at  diluted  that  a  portion  of  them  can  escape  through  the  lower 
orifice  of  that  viscus,  but  until  the  obstniction  to  vomiting  offt-red  by  the  contracU-d 
entrance  of  the  stomach  is  overcome,  and  a  portion  of  the  food  is  returned  through 
tho  nostrils  or  mouth. 

This  being  etfected,  or  it  having  been  ascertained  that  there  was  no  extreme  disten- 
sion of  tlie  stomach,  recourse  should  be  had  to  aloes,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  dracnms 
"f  it  may  be  administered.  It  will  be  proper  to  ad.l  some  stinnilating  medicine  to  trie 
^loes,  w  iih  a  view  of  restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  inducing  it  tc  contract  oo 
Its  contents.    Gentian  and  ginger  are  most  likely  to  effect  this  purpose. 
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should  be  put  on  a  restnc-ted  di.t ,  mashes  ^hould  oe  g  .j^^^     ^.^^^  sufficiently 

quantity;  a  nioderate  allowai^e  ot  hay,^  a^^^^^  One  ciicum- 

recovered,  he  may  be  turned  out  v,  ith  advant^ige  on  ^-a  ^^^^  attacked 

stance,  however,  should  never  Ue  ^«^g">^"--  ^f ^^^^^^^  otherwise  would 

^'fffiim^^';SirnS\"sir 
::;^^:iirJif|:^thats^ 

lit  no  farmer  delude  ^^^f  .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  or  il  t  J  dis^ease  carries  off  several 
horses  have  occasionally  si  ght  fits  ot  ^-^S^^^^' P'  "„^_„  i„  y^js  management.  One 
of  them,  he  may  be  assured  that  there  is  «">^;,^ '  "^J  ^^^^^^^^^^  if  several  are  attack- 
horse  may  get  at  the  corn-bin  and  cram  uns^lf  ^«  ^"rsU^n    .  bu  .^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^^ 

t^:^'^^^^^^^^^  Without .ater,aaer  hard  .ork 

'"^rf^erf  [rrr consequence  of  this  i^P-P"  ^f^ tly  f^^^^^^^ 
,ppear  to  be  sufficiently  aware,  although  ^^^.7  «"«^^^^f  ,^  ^^^^^      it    s  not  the  common 
hVs  frequent  half-att^cks  of  staggers  very  olten  J^^^^^^^^^^^^      J  ^  ^f  ^^e  history 

blindness  from  cataract,  but  a  peculiarly  g^a^sy  appearance  o  t.      y  /^ 

labour  and  food. 

PHRENITIS. 

Primary  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  or  both,  sometimes  occurs, 
and  of  the  membranes  oftenest  when  both  ^/^^  "«  ;';;;^^^^^^^^^^       ,,,^ely  dfferent  from 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  phr.niiis,  its  ^^^^'^^> .f.V"P^'^"\'J';^io\'^^^^^  ^  sleeps  while 
Uiosc  of  apoplexy.  The  horse  is  drowsy  stupid  ,  ^J  f  ;>f^i"^^°ff  Ji,,;  ,„d  creeping, 
he  is  in  the  act  of  eating,  and  dozes  ^ntil  he  f^i  U     ^^^y^";^;,  ^^^'.^    "    lexy.   Tl^e 

under  apoplex) .     1  he  eye  jmu  re.,  ^usceptible,  for  he  will  shrink  when 

is  somewhat  more  manaireable,  or  at  hast  more  /^V^;,'^' ^.,'. . 

perhaps  o^fo^  a  "^"^"^^  ^'  ^^^-^^  ^^  P^^^'^^y  ^''  ^  '^""'''      '°         • 


PHRENITIS. 

Now  is  the  surgeon's  golden  time,  and  his  courage  and  adroitness  will  be  ;ui  to 
ihe  test.  He  must  open,  if  he  can,  one  or  both  jugulars:  but  let  him  be  on  his 
giiard,  for  the  paroxysm  will  return  with  its  former  violence  and  without  the  slightest 
vvariiiiig. 

The  second  attack  is  more  dreadful  than  the  first.  Again  the  animal  whirls  round 
and  round,  and  plunges  and  falls.  He  seizes  his  clothing  and  rends  it  in  pieces; 
perhaps,  destitute  of  fieling  and  of  consciousness,  he  bites  and  tears  himself.  He 
durts  furiously  at  everything  within  his  reach  ;  but  no  mind,  no  design,  seems  to  min- 
gle with  or  govern  his  fury. 

Annther  and  another  remission  and  a  return  of  the  exacerbation  follow,  and  then, 
weiried  out,  he  becomes  quiet;  but  it  is  not  the  quietness  of  returning  reason — it  is 
mere  stupor.  This  continues  for  an  uncertain  period,  and  then  he  begins  to  strug- 
gle again ;  but  he  is  now  probably  unable  to  rise.  He  pants — he  foams — at  length, 
completely  exhausted,  he  dies. 

Tlierc  are  but  two  diseases  with  which  phrenitis  can  be  confounded,  and  they  are 
cholic  and  rabies.  In  cholic,  the  horse  rises  and  falls ;  he  rolls  about  and  kicks  at 
his  belly ;  but  liis  struggles  are  tame  compared  with  those  of  the  phrenitic  horse 
There  is  no  involuntary  spasm  of  any  of  the  limbs ;  the  animal  is  perfectly  sensible, 
and,  looking  piteo\isly  at  his  flanks,  seems  designedly  to  indicate  the  seat  of  pain. 
Tlie  beautiful  yet  fearfully  excited  countenance  of  the  one,  and  the  piteous,  anxious 
gaze  of  the  other,  are  sutHciently  distinct;  and,  if  it  can  be  got  at,  the  rapid,  bound- 
ing pulse  of  the  one,  and  that  of  the  other  scarcely  losing  its  natural  character  in  the 
early  stage,  cannot  be  mistaken. 

In  rabies,  when  it  does  assume  the  ferocious  form,  there  is  even  more  violence  than 
in  phrenitis ;  hut  there  is  method,  and  treachery  too,  in  that  violence.  There  is  the 
desire  of  mischief  for  its  own  sake,  and  there  is  frequently  the  artful  stratagem  to 
allure  the  victim  within  the  reach  of  destruction.  There  is  not  a  motion  of  which 
the  rabid  horse  is  not  conscious,  nor  a  person  whom  he  does  not  recognise ;  but  he 
labours  under  one  all-absorbing  feeling — the  intense  longing  to  devastaU?  and  destroy. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  are  altogether  uneertiun.  There  is  usually  very  great 
injection  and  inflannnation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  even  of  portions  of 
the  sul)stance  of  the  brain ;  but  in  other  cases  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  inflam- 
mation, or  even  of  increased  vascularity. 

The  treatment  of  phrenitis  has  been  very  shortly  hinted  at.  The  first — the  indis- 
ensable  proceeding — is  to  bleed  ;  to  abstract  as  much  blood  as  can  be  obtained ;  to 
et  the  animal  bleed  on  after  he  is  down;  and  indeed  not  to  pin  up  the  vein  of  the 
phrenitic  horse  at  all.  The  patient  will  never  be  lost  by  this  decisive  proceeding,  but 
the  inflammation  may  l)e  subdued,  and  here  the  first  blow  is  the  whole  of  the  battle. 
The  physic  should  be  that  which  is  most  readily  given  and  will  most  speedily  act. 
The  f.irina  of  the  croton  will,»perhaps,  have  the  preference.  Half  a  drachm  or  two 
scniple^i  of  it  may  be  fearlessly  administered.  The  intense  inflammation  of  the  brain 
gives  sufficient  assurance  that  no  dangerous  inflammation  will  be  easily  set  up  in  the 
intestinal  canal.  This  medicine  can  be  formed  into  a  very  little  ball  or  drink,  and  in 
some  momentary  remission  of  the  symptoms,  administered  by  means  of  the  probang, 
or  a  stick,  or  the  horn.  Sometimes  the  phrenitic  horse,  wTien  he  will  take  nothing 
else,  and  is  unconscious  of  everything  else,  will  drink  with  avidity  gruel  or  water. 
Repeafod  doses  of  purgative  medicine  may  perhaps  be  thus  given,  and  they  must 
be  continued  until  the  bowels  respond.  The  forehead  should  be  blistered,  if  it  can  in 
any  way  be  accomplished ;  yet  but  little  service  .is  to  be  expected  from  this  manipu- 
latinn.  The  bowels  having  been  well  oponed,  dirjitalis  should  be  administered.  Its 
first  and  most  powerful  action  is  on  the  heart,  diminishing  both  the  number  am^ 
strength  of  its  pulsations.  To  this  may  be  added  emetic  tartar  and  nitre,  but  not  -x 
piirticle  of  hellebore;  for  that  drug,  if  it  acts  at  all,  produces  an  increased  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  brain. 

^^  liile  the  disease  continues,  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  induce  the  horse  to  feed ; 
-md  even  when  appetite  returns  with  the  abatement  of  inflammation  great  caution 
must  be  exercised  both  with  regard  to  the  quantity  ^nd  quality  of  the  food. 
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This  is  another  and  feaVful  disease  of  «- -rv-  s^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

of  the  existence  of  some  """^^^^  ^^^^ke  h^d  d  "d^  e^^^  beforeShe  re'co.ni. 

taken.     A  mare,  belonging  to  ^^^- ^i'/^f;^^^^^^^^^^^^  at  the  flanks,  and  pawing 

tion  of  the  disease  been  drooping,  refusing  ^"^^  ^^°''' '."^.^J"  P  ^ut  at  length  the  furious 
c^casionally.    It  was  plain  er.ough  tha   ^l^^;i;^^;"^^'f  l'^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  course  of 

fit  came  upon  her,  and  she  d^^^^^^'f^^^  "^^^^^"J  ^^,",^  co  brought  to  his  establish- 
an  hour.  The  late  Mr  Moneyment  had  ^/X'^^JecJ^l  n'  lay  when  it  first  attracted 
ment.  It  was  taken  1 1  in  the  afternoon  P^^^  \^^  Jf  J'  !"",„d  Vettincr  up  again  imme- 
attention  by  refusing  its  food,  and  ^^J^Jff^^^^f^^f  ^^^^^  it^vas  a  case  of 

diately.  From  such  a  ^^^"'P  '«"'  ^\^- 73"""'^^  the  ronv,  and  observed  his  wild 
cholic ;  but,  when  he  went  into  the  J'^'^f '.^"'^„^'^^;^, Jf  ^S  Uty,  he  was  convinced 
and  anxious  countenance,  and  his  f -^^^^f'^.  "^"^^^  'h.uXh^^  not  at  first  suspect 
that  something  uncommon  was  amiss  AMth  him,  alttiou^n 

tlie  real  nature  of  the  case.  carefully  observed  or  well 

The  early  symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  ho.se  have  not  neenc        ^         ^^  ^^^^^ 

heaves,  paws,  staggers,  and  falls,     ^.^"'f  f  ."J*'I^^T'%{__p,^  ^'^j  faUs  cnce  more. 

In  the  great  majority  of  "''^^—'".'^"Xl'.lTntlloio'r  imder  the  most  fearful 
which,  once  obser^•ed  will  "^^'"^^^«.^^  ["jj^"^^^  control ;  and  there 

He  had  been  bitten  in  the  near  hind-leg.     ^^  Ik  n  1  ?WJ«!^3"  "   .      ,  ^^jtated 

did  not  attempt  to  bite  me,  and  he  could  not  "thf;rw'se  injure  me    but  ho  Ava.,^^^^ 
„nd  trembled!  and  struggled  as  well  as  he  -dd  ;  and   f     -;^^>^J;^^'-:^J-^  ^;%"„;. 
rr.vfinjrer,  the  pulsations  were  quickened  full  t^"/^^^'  '"  ^  ""'^i  t_d  to  encountPt 
ever,  1  went  round  to  the  off  side,  he  permitted  me  to  pat  ^^^nijind  1  ^^^^  to  e^cmm 
Hs  imulorina  gaze,  and  his  head  was  pressed  against  me-and  then  nresentlj  ^oui 


come  the  paroxysm ;   but  it  came  on  almost  before  I  could  touch  him,  wl  en  I 
api  roached  him  on  the  other  side. 

These  mild  cases,  however,  are  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  They  are  few  and 
far  between.  The  horse  is  the  servant,  and  not  the  friend  of  man ;  and  if  his  com 
panion  yet  an  oppressed  one.  In  proportion  to  his  bulk  he  has  far  less  of  that 
portion  of  the  brain  with  which  intelligence  is  connected  —  less  attachment — less 
gratitude.  He  is  nevertheless  a  noble  animal.  I  am  not  speaking  disparagingly  of 
him ;  but  I  am  comparing  him  with — next  to  man — tlie  most  intellectual  of  all  quad- 
rupeds. There  is  neither  the  motive  for,  nor  the  capability  of,  that  attachment  which 
the  dog  feels  for  his  master,  and  therefore,  under  the  influence  of  this  disease,  he 
abandons  himself  to  all  its  dreadful  excitement. 

Tlie  mare  of  Mr.  Karslake,  when  the  disease  was  fully  developed,  forgot  her 
former  drooping,  dispirited  state:  her  respiration  was  accelerated — her  mouth  was 
covered  with  foam — a  violent  perspiration  covered  every  part  of  her,  and  her  screams 
would  cow  the  stoutest  heart.  She  presently  demolished  all  the  wood-work  of  the 
stable,  and  then  she  employed  herself  in  beating  to  pieces  the  fragments,  no  human 
being  daring  to  expose  himself  to  her  fury. 

The  symptoms  of  the  malady  of  Mr.  Moneyment's  pony  rapidly  increased — he  bit 
everything  within  his  reach,  even  different  parts  of  his  own  body — he  breathed 
laboriously — his  tail  erect — screaming  dreadfully  at  short  intervals,  striking  the 
ground  with  his  fore-feet,  and  perspiring  most  profusely.  At  length  he  broke  the  top 
of  his  manger  and  rushed  out  of  the  stall  with  it  hanging  to  his  halter.  He  made 
immediately  towards  the  medical  attendant,  and  the  spectators  who  were  standing  by. 
They  fortunately  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  his  way,  and  he  turned  in  the  next  stall, 
and  dropped  and  died. 

A  young  veterinary  friend  of  mine  very  incautiously  and  fool-hardily  attempted  to 
ball  a  rabid  horse.  The  animal  had  previously  shown  himself  to  be  dangerous,  and 
had  slightly  bitten  a  person  who  gave  him  a  ball  on  the  preceding  evening :  he  now 
seized  the  young  student's  hand,  and  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and  shook  him,  as 
a  terrier  would  shake  a  rat.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  not  until  the 
grooms  had  attacked  the  ferocious  animal  with  their  pitchforks,  that  they  could  com- 
pel him  to  relinquish  his  hold ;  and,  even  then,  not  before  he  had  bitten  liis  victim  to 
the  bone,  and  nearly  torn  away  the  whole  of  the  flesh  from  the  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces of  the  hand.* 

There  is  also  in  the  horse,  whose  attachment  to  his  owner  is  often  comparatively 
small,  a  degree  of  treachery  which  we  rarely  meet  with  in  the  nobler  and  more  intel- 
lectual dog.  A  horse  that  had  shown  symptoms  of  great  ferocity  was  standing  in  the 
corner  of  his  box,  with  a  heaving  flank,  and  every  muscle  quivering  from -the  degree 
of  excitement  under  which  he  laboured.  A  groom,  presuming  on  the  former  obedience 
of  the  animal,  ventured  in,  and  endeavoured  to  put  a  headstall  upon  him.  Neither 
the  master  nor  myself  could  persuade  him  to  forbear.  I  waa  sure  of  mischief,  for  I 
had  observed  the  ear  lying  flat  upon  the  neck,. and.  I  could  see  the  backward  glance 
of  the  eye ;  I  therefore  armed  myself  with  a  heavy  twitch  stick  that  was  at  hand,  and 
climbed  into  the  manger  of  the  next  box.  The  man  had  not  advanced  two  steps  into 
the  box  before  I  could  see  the  shifting  position  of  the  fore  feet,  and  the  preparation  to 
spring  upon  his  victim ;  and  he  would  have  sprung  upon  him,  but  my  weapon  fell 
with  all  the  force  I  could  urge  upon  his  head,  and  he  dropped.  The  man  escaped, 
but  the  brute  was  up  agiiin  in  an  instant,  and  we  trembled  lest  the  partition  of  the 
box  should  yield  to  his  violence,  and  he  would  realize  the  eraphic  description  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  when  he  speaks  of  the  rabid  horse  as  "  levelling  everything  before  him,  him- 
self sweating,  and  snorting,  and  foaming  amidst  the  ruins." 

I  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  witness  the  evident  pain  of  the  bitten  part, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  horse  in  the  intervals  of  his  paroxysms  employs  himself 
in  licking  or  gnawing  the  cicatrix.  One  animal  had  been  bitten  in  the  chest,  and  h*>, 
not  in  the  intervals  between  the  exacerbation,  but  when  ttib  paroxysm  was  most 


*In  the  Museum  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  is  the  lower  jaw  oi  a  r-^bid  horte. 
which  was  fractured  in  the  violent  efforts  of  the  animal  to  do  mischief. 
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violent,  would  bile  and  tear  himself  until  his  breast  was  shockingly  mangled,  and  the 
blood  flowed  from  it  in  a  stream. 

The  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  symptom  is  tlie  evident  dread  of  wat»^r  which 
exists  in  the  decided  majority  of  cases,  and  the  impossibility  of  swallowing  any  con- 
siderable quantity.  Professor  Dupuy  gives  an  account  of  this  circumstance: — "A 
rabid  horse  was  confined  in  one  of  the  sick  boxes.  His  food  was  given  to  him 
througii  an  opening  over  the  door,  and  a  bucket  was  suspended  from  the  door,  and 
supplied  witii  water  by  means  of  a  copper  tube.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  water 
falling  into  the  pail,  he  fell  into  violent  convulsions,  seized  the  tube,  and  crushed  it 
to  pieces.  When  the  water  in  his  bucket  was  agitated,  the  convulsions  were  renewed. 
He  would  occasionally  approach  the  bucket  as  if  he  wished  to  drink,  and  then,  after 
agitating  the  water  for  an  instant,  he  would  fall  on  his  litter,  uttering  a  hoarse  cry ; 
but  he  would  rise  again  almost  immediately.  These  symptoms  were  dreadfully 
increased  if  water  was  thrown  upon  his  head.  He  would  then  endeavour  to  seize  it  as 
it  fell,  and  bite  with  fury  at  everything  wiliiin  his  reach,  his  whole  frame  being  dread- 
fully convulsed." 

As  the  disease  progresses,  not  only  is  the  animal  rapidly  debilitated,  but  there  is 
the  peculiar  staggering  gait  which  is  observable  in  the  dog — referrible  to  evident  loss 
of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  lumbar  region.  I  once  saw  a  mare  sitting  on  her 
haunches,  and  unable  to  rise;  yet  using  her  fore  feet  with  the  utmost  fury,  and 
suffering  no  one  to  come  within  her  reach.  She,  too,  would  sometimes  plunge  her 
muzzle  into  the  offered  pail;  and  immediately  withdraw  it  in  evident  terror,  while 
every  limb  trembled.  At  other  times  the  lowering  wof  the  pail  would  affright  her,  and 
she  would  fall  on  her  side  and  struggle  furiously.  Although  this  symptom  is  not 
often  observed  in  the  dog,  it  is  a  satisfactory  identification  of  the  disease,  when  it  is 
BO  frequently  seen  in  the  horse,  and  so  invariably  in  the  human  being. 

The  earliest  and  perhaps  the  most  decisive  symptom  of  the  near  approach  of  rabies 
in  the  horse,  is  a  spasmodic  movement  of  the  upper  lip,  particularly  of  the  angles  of 
the  lip.  Close  following  on  this,  or  contemporaneous  with  it,  is  the  depressed  and 
anxious  countenance,  and  inquiring  gaze,  suddenly  however  lighted  up  and  becoming 
fierce  and  menacing,  from  some  unknown  cause,  or  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger. 
From  time  to  time  different  parts  of  the  frame — the  eyes — the  jaws — particular  limbs 
— will  he  cohvulsed.  The  eye  will  occasionally  wander  after  some  imaginary  object, 
and  the  horse  will  snap  again  and  again  at  that  which  has  no  real  existence.  Then 
will  come  the  irrepressil)le  desire  to  bite  the  attendants  or  the  animals  within  its 
reach.  To  this  will  succeed  the  demolition  of  the  rack,  the  manger,  and  the  whole 
furniture  of  the  stable,  accompanied  by  the  peculiar  dread  of  water  which  has  bec-n 
already  described. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  disease  there  is  generally  paralysis,  usually  confined  tc 
the  loins  and  the  hinder  extremities,  or  involving  those  organs  which  derive  their 
nervous  influence  from  this  portion  of  the  spinal  cord ;  —  hence  the  distressing  tenes- 
mus which  is  occasionally  seen. 

The  disease  rarely  extends  beyond  the  third  day. 

After  death,  there  is  uniformly  found  inflammation  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  and  likewise  in  the  stomach,  and  on  the  membrane 
covering  the  lungs,  and  where  the  spinal  marrow  first  issues  from  the  brain. 

When  the  disease  can  be  clearly  connected  with  a  previous  bite,  the  sooner  the 
animal  is  destroyed  the  better,  for  there  is  no  cure.  If  the  symptoms  bear  considerable 
resemblance  to  rabies,  although  no  bite  is  suspected,  the  horse  should  at  least  be 
slung,  and  the  medicine,  if  any  is  administered,  given  in  the  fonn  of  a  drink,  and 
with  the  hand  well  protected;  for  if  it  should  be  scratched  in  balling  the  horse,  or 
tlie  skin  should  have  been  previously  broken,  the  saliva  of  the  animal  is  capable  of 
communicating  the  disease.  Several  farriers  have  lost  their  lives  from  being  bitten 
or  scratched  in  the  act  of  administering  medicine  to  a  rabid  horse. 

It  is  always  danjrerous  to  encourage  any  dogs  about  the  stable,  and  especially  if 
Ihey  become  fond  of  the  horses,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  jumping  up  and  licking  them. 
The  corners  of  the  mouth  of  the  horse  are  often  snre  from  the  pressure  of  the  bit;  and 
when  a  coach-dog  in  a  gentleman's  stable — and  it  is  likely  to  happen  in  every  stable 


and  with  every  dog — becomes  rabid  and  dies,  the  horse  too  frequently  follows  him  at 
no  cTcat  distance  of  time. 

If  a  horse  is  bitten  by  a  dog  under  suspicious  circumstances,  he  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  every  wound,  and  even  the  slightest  scratch,  well  burned  with  the 
lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver).  The  scab  should  be  removed  and  the  operation 
repeated  on  the  third  day.  The  hot  iron  does  not  answer  so  well,  and  other  caustics 
are  not  so  manageable.  In  the  spring  of  1827,  four  horses  were  bitten  near  Hyde 
Park,  by  a  mad  dog.  To  one  of  them  the  lunar  caustic  was  twice  severely  applied^ 
he  lived.  The  red-hot  iron  was  unsparingly  used  on  the  others,  and  they  died.  Tho 
caustic  must  reach  every  part  of  the  wound.  At  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  month, 
the  horse  may  be  considered  to  be  safe. 

TETANUS,  OR  LOCKED  JAW. 

Tetanus  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  and  fatal  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  sub- 
ject. It  is  called  locked  jaw,  because  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  earliest  affected, 
and  the  mouth  is  obstinately  and  immovably  closed.  It  is  a  constant  spasm  of  all 
tlie  voluntary  muscles,  and  particularly  of  those  of  the  neck,  the  spine,  and  the  head.  It 
is  generally  slow  and  treacherous  in  its  attack.  The  horse,  for  a  day  or  two,  does 
not  apnear  to  be  quite  well ;  he  does  not  feed  as  usual ;  he  partly  chews  his  food,  and 
drops  it ;  and  he  gulps  his  water.  The  owner  at  length  finds  that  the  motion  of  the 
jaws  is  considerably  limited,  and  some  saliva  is  drivelling  from  the  mouth.  If  he 
tries  he  can  only  open  the  mouth  a  very  little  way,  or  the  jaws  are  perfectly  and 
rigidly  closed ;  and  thus  the  only  period  at  which  the  disease  could  have  been  suc- 
cessfully combated  is  lost.  A  cut  of  a  horse  labouring  under  this  disease  is  here 
given,  which  the  reader  will  do  well  to  examine  carefully. 

The  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  observer  is  a 
protrusion  of  the  muzzle, 
and  stiffness  of  the  neck ; 
and,  on  passing  the  hand 
down  it,  the  muscles  will 
be  found  singularly  promi- 
nent, distinct,  hard,  knotty, 
and  unyielding.  There  is 
ditficulty  in  bringing  th« 
head  round,  and  still 
greater  difliculty  in  bend- 
ing it.  The  eye  is  drawn 
deep  within  the  socket, 
an'!,  in  consequence  of 
this,  tho  fatty  matter  be- 
hind the  eye  is  pressed 
foiju'ard ;  the  haw  is  also  protruded,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  strabismus,  or 
squinting,  in  an  outward  direction. 

The  ears  are  erect,  pointed  forward,  and  immovable ;  if  the  horse  is  spoken  to,  or 
threatened  to  be  struck,  they  change  not  their  position.  Considering  the  beautiful 
play  of  the  ear  of  the  horse  when  in  health,  and  the  kind  of  conversation  which  he 
maintains  by  the  motion  of  it,  there  is  not  a  more  characteristic  symptom  of  tetanus 
than  this  immobility  of  the  ear.  The  nostril  is  expanded  to  the  utmost,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  play  of  it,  as  in  hurried  or  even  natural  breathin?.  The  respiration  is 
usually  accelerated,  yet  not  always  so ;  but  it  is  uniformly  laborious.  The  pulse 
gives  little  indication  of  the  severity  of  the  disease.  It  is  sometimes  scarcely  affected. 
It  will  be  rapidly  accelerated  when  any  one  approaches  the  animal  and  offers  to  touch 
bim,  but  it  presently  quiets  down  again  almost  to  its  natural  standard.  After  a  while, 
however,  the  heart  begins  to  sympathise  with  the  general  excitation  of  the  system 
and  the  pulse  increast3  in  frequency  and  force  until  the  animal  becomes  debilitated, 
when  it  beats  yet  quicker  and  quicker,  but  diminishes  in  power,  and  gradually  flutters 
ind  dies  away^.  • 
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Th»>  countenance  is  eager,  anxious,  haggard,  and  tells  plainly  enough  what  the 

animal  suffers.  ,     ,     ,       t,-  i     .  •    •  -..^n   :♦  :- 

The  stiffness  gradually  extends  to  the  back.    If  the  horse  is  in  a  narrow  stall,  it  is 

impossible  to  turn  him  ;  and,  even  with  room  and  scope  enough,  he  turns  altogether 

like  a  deal-board.  ,     ,  .    ,  n     «    » 

The  extremities  begin  to  participate  in  the  spasm— the  hinder  ones  generally  hrst, 
but  never  to  the  extent  to  which  it  exists  in  the  neck  and  back.  The  horse  stands 
with  his  hind  legs  straddling  apart  in  a  singular  way.  The  whole  of  the  limb  moves, 
or  rather  is  dra<r<red  on,  together,  and  anxious  care  is  taken  that  no  joint  shall  be 
flexed  more  than  can  possibly  be  helped.  The  fore  limbs  have  a  singular  appear 
ance;  they  are  as  stiff  as  they  can  possibly  be,  but  stretched  forward  and  straddling 
They  have  not  unaptly  been  compared  to  the  legs  of  a  form. 

The  abdominal  muscles  gradually  become  involved.  They  seem  to  contract  witb 
all  the  power  they  possess,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  "  hide-bound"  appearance,  and  ol 
tuckincr  up  of  the  belly,  which  is  seen  under  no  other  complaint.  'I'he  tail  becomes 
in  constant  motion  from  the  alternate  and  violent  action  of  the  muscles  that  elevate 

and  depress  it.  , ,      ,  rn       i  j 

Constipation,  and  to  an  almost  insurmountable  degree,  now  appears.  1  he  ahdo- 
minal  muscles  are  so  powerfully  contracted,  that  no  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  can  pass  on  and  be  discharged.  .  •  i  on,  • 

By  deorees  the  spasm  extends  and  becomes  everywhere  more  violent.  Ihe  motion 
of  the  whole  frame  is  lost,  and  the  horse  stands  fixed  in  the  unnatural  posture  which 
he  has  assumed.  The  countenance  becomes  wilder  and  more  haggard— its  expression 
can  never  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  him  who  cares  about  the  feelings  of  a  brute. 
The  violent  cramp  of  a  single  muscle,  or  set  of  muscles,  makes  the  stoutest  heart 
quail,  and  draws  forth  the  most  piteous  cries— what,  then,  must  it  be  for  this  torture 
to  pervade  the  whole  frame,  and  to  continue,  with  little  respite,  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  week  to  week!  ^^hen  his  attendant  anjiroaches  and  touches  him,  he  scarcely 
moves ;  but  the  despairing  gaze,  and  the  sudden  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  indicate 
what  he  feels  and  fears. 

Tetanus  then  is  evidently  an  affection  of  the  ner\'es.  A  small  fibre  of  some  nerve 
has  boon  injured,  and  the  effect  of  that  injury  has  spread  to  the  origin  of  the  nerve— 
tlie  brain  then  becomes  affected— and  universal  diseased  action  follows.  Tetanus  ia 
spasm  of  the  whole  frame— not  merely  of  one  set  of  muscles,  but  of  their  antagonists 
also.  The  fixidlty  of  the  animal  is  the  efft  ct  of  opposed  and  violent  niuscular  con- 
traction. It  belongs  to  the  lower  column  of  nerves  only.  The  sensibility  is  unim- 
paired—perhaps it  is  heightened.  The  horse  would  eat  if  he  could  ;  he  tries  to  suck 
up  some  moisture  from  his  mash ;  and  the  avidity  with  which  he  lends  himself  to 
assist  in  the  administering  of  a  little  gruel,  shows  that  the  feelings  of  hunger  and 
thirst  remain  unimpaired.  •  ,  u  j 

If  the  disease  terminates  fatally,  it  is  usually  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day, 
when,  if  there  has  been  no  remission  of  the  spasms,  or  only  a  slight  one,  the  horse 
dies  exhausted  by  hard  work.  The  task  extorted  by  the  whip  and  spur  of  the  most 
brutal  sportsman  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it.  •    •  rrt 

About  or  a  little  before  this  time,  there  are  occasionally  evident  remissions.  The 
spasm  does  not  quite  subside,  but  its  force  is  materially  lessened.  The  jaw  is  nol 
sufficiently  relaxed  to  enable  the  animal  to  eat  or  to  drink,  or  for  advantage  to  be 
taken  of  an  opportunity  for  the  administration  of  medicine,  while  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance or  fright,  recalls  the  spasmodic  action  with  all  its  violence.  If,  however, 
the  remission  returns  on  the  following  day,  and  is  a  little  lengthened,  and  particularly 
if  there  is  more  relaxation  of  the  lower  jaw,  there  yet  is  hope.  If  the  patient  should 
recover,  it  will  be  very  slowly,  and  he  will  be  left  sadly  weak,  and  a  mere  walking 
skeleton.  , 

On  poM-mortem  examination  the  muscular  fibre  will  exhibit  sufficient  proof  of  the 
labour  which  has  been  exacted  from  it.  The  muscles  will  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
macerated— their  texture  will  be  softened,  and  they  v  ill  be  torn  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Tlie  lungs  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  highly  inflamed,  for  they  have 
been  labouring  long  and  painfully,  to 'furnish  arterial  blood  in  sufficient  (quantity  to 
support  thvs  great  expenditure  of  animal  power.    The  stomach  will  contain  patches 


nf  inflammation,  but  the  intestines,  in  most  cases,  wirl  not  exhibit  much  departuic 
from  the  hue  of  health.  The  examination  of  the  brain  will  be  altogether  unsatisfac- 
tory. There  may  be  slight  injection  of  some  of  the  membranes,  but,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  there  will  not  be  any  morbid  change  worthy  of  record. 

Tetanus  is  usually  the  result  of  the  injury  of  some  nervous  fibre,  and  the  effect  of 
that  lesion  propagated  to  the  brain.  The  foot  is  the  most  frequent  source  or  focus  of 
tetanic  injury.  It  has  been  pricked  in  shoeing,  or  wounded  by  something  on  the 
road.  The  horse  becomes  lame— the  injury  is  carelessly  treated,  or  not  treated  at  all 
—the  lameness,  however,  disappears,  but  the  wound  has  not  healed.  There  is  an 
unhealthiness  about  it,  and  at  the  expiration  of  eight  or  ten  days,  tetanus  appears. 
Some  nervous  fibre  has  been  irritated  or  inflamed  by  the  accident,  slight  as  it  was. 

Docking  and  nicking,  especially  when  the  stump  was  seared  too  severely  in  the 
former,  or^the  bandage  had  not  been  loosened  sufficiently  early  in  the  latter,  used  to 
be  frequent  causes  of  tetanus.  It  is  frequently  connected  with  castration,  when  the 
colt  had  not  been  properly  prepared  for  the  operation,  or  the  searing-iron  has  been 
applied  too  severely,  or  the  animal  has  been  put  to  work  too  soon  after  the  operation, 
or  exposed  to  unusual  cold.  The  records  of  veterinary  proceedings  contain  accounts 
of  tetanus  following  labour,  brutally  exacted  beyond  the  animal's  natural  strength,  in 
the  dr-iught  of  heavy  loads.  Horses  that  have  been  matched  against  time  have  too 
frequently  died  of  tetanus  a  little  while  afterwards.  Sudden  exposure  to  cold  after 
being  heated  by  exercise  has  produced  this  dreadful  state  of  nervous  action,  and 
especially  if  the  horse  has  stood  in  a  partial  draught,  or  cold  water  has  been  dripping 

on  the  loins. 

The  treatment  of  tetanus  is  simple,  and  would  be  oftener  successful  if  carried  to  its 
full  extent.  The  indication  of  cure  is  plain  enough — the  system  must  be  tranquillized. 
The  grand  agent  in  accomplishing  this  is  the  copious  abstraction  of  blood.  There  is 
not  a°more  powerful  sedative  in  cases  of  muscular  spasm  than  venesection.  A  double 
purpose  is  effected.  The  determination  of  blood  to  the  origins  of  the  nerves,  and  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  secrete  Tind  to  pour  out  this  torrent  of  nervous  influence, 
is  lessened.  The  supply  of  blood  to  the  muscular  system  is  also  diminished.  The 
pabulum  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  system — the  life  of  both  of  them — the  ciipability 
of  acting  in  the  one,  and  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  other,  is  taken  away.  '1  he  pro- 
per course  to  be  pursued,  whether  theory  or  experience  be  consulted,  is,  on  the  first 
access  of  tetanus,  to  bleed,  and  to  bleed  until  the  horse  falters  or  falls.  No  attention 
should  be  paid  to  any  specific  quantity  of  blood  to  be  abstracted,  but  the  animal  should 
bleed  on  until  he  drops,  or  the  pulse  evidently  falters.  Twenty  pounds  have  been 
tiken  before  the  object  of  the  practitioner  was  accomplished,  but  he  never  had  occa- 
sion to  repent  of  the  course  which  he  pursued.  Inflammatory  action  like  this  must  be 
subdued  by  the  promptest  and  most  efficient  means  ;  and  there  is  one  unerring  guide 
—  the  pulse.  \Vhile  that  remains  firm,  the  bleeding  should  continue.  The  practi- 
tioner is  attacking  the  disease,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  hazarding  the  permanent 
strength  of  the  patient. 

Next  in  order,  and  equal  in  importance,  is  physic.  The  profuse  bleedmg  just 
recommended  will  generally  relax  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  so  tar  as  to  enable  a  dnse 
of  physic  to  be  given.  Eight  or  ten  drachms  of  aloes  should  be  administered.  If  the 
remission  of  the  spasm  is  slight,  there  is  another  purgative  —  not  so  certain  in  its 
action,  but  more  powerful  wlion  it  does  act — the  farina  of  the  Croton  nut.  There  is 
little  or  no  danger  of  exciting  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines 
by  this  prompt"  and  energetic  administration  of  purgative  medicine,  for  there  is  too 
inuch  determination  of  vitil  power  towards  the  nervous  system — too  much  irritation 
there — to  leave  cause  for  dreading  the  possibility  of  metastasis  elsewhere.  It  would 
be  desirable  if  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  could  be  excite<l,  because  to  that 
extent  the  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  might  be  allayed.  There  is  another  reason, 
and  a  very  powerful  one — time  is  rapidly  passing.  The  tetanic  action  may  extend  to 
the  intestines,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  keeping  up  the  peri 
staltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  and  expelling  their  contents,  may  be  lost. 

Clvsters  will  be  useful  in  assisting  the  action  of  the  purgative.    A  solution  of 
Kpsom  salts  will  constitute  the  safest  and  best  injection.     As  to  medicine,  opium  is 
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not  only  a  valuable  drujr,  but  it  is  tbat  on  which  alone  dependence  can  be  placed  i» 
thiR  disease.     It  will  be  borne  in  doses,  from  halt  a  drachm  to  two  drachms. 

Blisters  are  completely  out  of  the  question  in  a  disease  the  very  essence  of  whicfc 

is  nervous  irritability.  .      ,       j        v   i    i        ♦i,-.„ri,^u 

The  application  of  sheep-skins  warm  from  the  animal,  and  applied  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  spine,  may  somewhat  unload  the  congested  vessels  ol  the  part,  nnd 
diminish  the  suWrings  of  the  animal.  They  should  be  renewed  as  soon  as  U.ey 
become  oflensive,  and  the  patient  should  be  covered  from  tlie  poll  to  the  tail  with 

doulde  or  treble  clothing.  i     „„j    ^,  „^ 

There  is  one  kind  of  external  application  that  has  not  been  so  much  used,  or  so 
hicrhlv  valued  as  it  deserves,  — gentle  friction  with  the  hand  over  the  course  ot  the 
8nTne,beoinnin.Mvith  the  slightest  possil)le  pressure  and  never  increasing  it  much. 
The  horse  is  a  little  frightened  at  first,  but  he  soon  gets  reconciled  to  it,  and  when 
at  the  same  time  an  opiate  liniment  is  used,  relief  has  been  obtained  to  a  very  marked 

*'one*thin<T  should  not  be  forgotten,  namely,  that  a  horse  with  locked  jaw  is  a* 
huntrry  as  wlien  in  health,  and  every  possible  contrivance  should  be  adopted  to  lurnish 
himVith  that  nutriment  which  will  support  him  under  his  torture,  and  posnbly  enable 
him  to  weather  the  storm.  If  a  pail  of  good  grud  is  placed  within  his  reach,  hovv 
will  he  nuzzle  in  it,  and  contrive  to  drink  some  of  it  too  !  If  a  thoroughly  wet  mash 
is  placed  before  him  in  a  pail,  he  will  bury  his  nose  in  it,  and  manage  to  extract  no 
small  portion  of  nutriment.  By  means  of  a  small  horn,  or  a  bottle  with  a  very  narrow 
neck,  it  will  often  be  possible  to  give  him  a  small  ciuantity  of  gruel ;  but  the  flexible 
pipe  that  accompanies  itead  s  patent  pump  will  rendei»this  of  easier  accomplishment, 
ibr  the  nutriment  may  be  administered  without  elevating  the  head  of  the  horse,  or 
inflictiuT  on  him  the  extreme  torture  which  used  to  accompany  the  act  of  drenching. 
If  the  jaw  is  ever  so  closely  clenched,  the  pipe  may  be  introduced  between  the  tushes 
and  the  grih(br>.  and  carried  tolerably  far  back  into  the  mouth,  and  any  quantity  of 
gruel  cr  medicine  introduced  into  the  stomach.     • 

It  w  ill  also  be  good  practice  to  let  a  small  portion  of  foo<l  be  m  the  manger.  I  he 
horse  will  not  at  first  be  able  to  take  up  the  slightest  quantity,  but  he  will  attempt  to 
do  so.  Small  portions  may  be  placed  between  his  grinders,  and  they  will  presently 
drop  from  his  mouth,  scarcely  or  at  all  masticated  :  but  some  good  will  be  done  — 
there  is  the  attempt  to  put  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  to  their  proper  use.  On  the  lollow- 
in<r  dav  he  will  succeed  a  little  better, and  make  some  trifling  advance  towards  break- 
ini^  the  chain  of  spasmodic  action.  Experience  will  teach  the  careful  groom  the  value 
oflhese  minutiae  of  practice ;  and  the  successful  termination  of  many  a  case  may  be 
traced  to  the  careful  nursing  of  the  patient. 

When  the  horse  is  getting  decidedly  better,  and  the  weather  will  permit,  tliere  can 
be  no  better  practice  than  to  turn  him  out  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
His  toddlino-  about  will  refrain  to  him  the  use  of  his  limbs;  the  attempt  to  stoop  in 
order  to  graze  will  diminish  the  spasm  in  bis  neck ;  the  act  of  grazing  will  relax  the 
muscles  of  the  jaws ;  and  he  can  have  no  better  food  than  the  fresh  grass. 

CRAMP. 

This  is  a  sudden,  involuntary  and  painful  spasm  of  a  particular  muscle  or  set  of 
muscles.  It  ditfers  from  tetanus  in  its  shorter  duration,  and  in  its  occasionally  attack 
ing  the  muscles  of  organic  life.  It  may  be  termed  a  species  of  transitory  tetanus, 
affecting  mostly  the  hind  extremities.  It  is  crenerally  observed  when  the  horse  is  first 
brougV^vAit  of  the  stable,  and  especially  if  he  has  been  hardly  worked.  One  of  the 
legs  appeals  stiff,  inflexible,  and  is,  to  a  slii.rht  de<rree,  draorged  after  the  animal. 
After  he  has  proceeded  a  few  steps,  the  stiffness  nearly  or  quite  disappears,  or  only  a 
slight  degree  of  lameness  remains  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Cramp  proceeds  from  an  acc-imulation  of  irritability  in  the  muscles  of  the  exten- 
sors, and  is  a  sudden  spasmo<lic  action  of  them  in  order  to  balance  the  power  which 
their  antaffenists  have  gained  over  them  during  the  nicrht. 

If  a  certain  deorree  of  lameness  remains,  the  attendant  on  the  horse  should  endea- 
vour to  find  out  tiic  muscle  chiefly  affected,  which  he  may  easily  do  by  a  feeling  of 
hardness,  or  an  exi^ression  of  pain,  nhen  he  presses  on  the  extensors  of  the  hock 
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fomewhat  above  that  joint.  He  should  then  give  plenty  of  good  hand-rubbiig,  or  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  grooming  generally,  or  a  wider  or  more  comfortable  stall, 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  appear  to  require. 

STRINGHALT. 

This  is  a  sudden  and  spasmodic  action  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  when 
the  horse  is  first  led  from  the  stable.  One  or  both  legs  are  caught  up  at  ev'ery  step 
with  great  rapidity  and  violence,  so  that  the  fetlock  sometimes  touches  the  belly ;  but, 
after  the  horse  has  been  out  a  little  while,  this  usually  goes  off  and  the  natural  action 
of  the  animal  returns.  In  a  few  cases  it  does  not  perfectly  disappear  after  exercise, 
but  the  horse  continues  to  be  slightly  lame. 

Stringhalt  is  not  a  perfectly  involuntary  actionof  a  certain  muscle,  or  a  certain  set 
of  muscles.  The  limb  is  flexed  at  the  command  of  the  will,  but  it  acts  to  a  greater 
extent  and  with  more  violence  than  the  will  had  prompted.  There  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  excitability  in  the  muscle,  and  the  impulse  which  should  have  called  it  into 
natural  and  moderate  action  causes  it  to  take  on  a  spasmodic  and,  perhaps,  a  painful 
one. 

Many  ingenious  but  contradictory  theories  have  been  advanced  in  order  to  account 
for  this  peculiarity  of  gait.  What  muscles  are  concerned]  Clearly  those  by  which 
the  thigh  is  brought  under  the  belly,  and  the  hock  is  flexed,  and  the  pasterns  are  first 
flexed,  and  then  extended.  But  by  which  of  them  is  the  effect  principally  produced  1 
What  muscle,  or,  more  properly,  what  nerve  is  concerned?  Instead  of  entering 
into  any  useless  controversy  on  this  point,  a  case  shall  be  related,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  there  is  on  record :  the  author  was  personally  cognisaiu  of  every 
particular. 

Guildford,  first  called  Roundhead,  and  then  Landlord,  was  foaled  in  1826.  He 
was  got  by  Hampden  out  of  a  Sir  Harry  Dimsdale  mare.  In  18-28,  and  being  two 
years  old,  and  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  he  won  a  50/.  plate  at  Good 
wood.  In  18'29,  and  belonging  to  Lord  W.  Lennox,  he  won  55  guineas  at  Hampton. 
Being  then  transferred  to  Mr.  Coleman,  he  won  50  guineas  at  Guildford ;  and  in 
the  same  year,  having  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Pearce,  he  won  GO  guineas  at  Basing- 
stoke. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  stringhalt  began  to  appear  in  a  slight  degree,  and  it  evi- 
dently, although  slowly,  increased.  There  soon  began  to  be  a  little  difficulty  in  get- 
ting him  off;  but  when  he  had  once  started,  neither  his  speed  nor  his  stoutness  "ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired.  He  continued  on  the  turf  until  183t), 
and  won  for  his  different  owners  seventeen  races,  the  produce  of  which,  exclusive  bf 
bets,  amounted  to  1435/. 

The  difficulty  and  loss  of  advantage  in  starting  had  now  increased  to  a  degree 
which  rendered  it  prudent  to  withdraw  him  from  the  turf,  and  he  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Dockeray,  who  used  him  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  young  horses  that 
he  had  under  training.  This  is  well  known  to  be  hard  work,  and  his' rider  was  a 
man  of  some  weight.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  generally  hunted  twice  in  the  week. 
His  first  starting  into  a  gallop  had  something  singular  about  it.  It  was  a  horrible 
kind  of  convulsive  action,  and  so  violent  that  he  frequently  knocked  off  his  shoes  on 
the  ver>'  day  that  they  were  put  on :  but  when  he  got  a  little  warmed,  all  this  disap- 
peared. He  gallopped  beautitully,  and  was  a  very  sure  fencer.  The  sport,  however, 
being  over,  and  he  returning  to  a  slow  pace,  the  stringhalt  was  as  bad  as  ever. 

A*  length  the  old  horse  became  artful,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could 
he  made  to  lead.  Sometimes  he  refused  it  altogether.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was 
8pnt  to  St.  Martin's  Lane,  to  be  sold.  The  highest  bidding  for  him  was  3/.  14«.,  and 
the  hero  of  the  turf  and  the  field  was  doomed  to  the  omnibus.  There  he  was  cruelly 
used,  and  this  spasmodic  convulsion  of  his  hind  legs  sadly  aggravated  his  torture. 
The  skin  was  presently  nibbed  from  his  shoulders,  his  hips  and  haunches  were  bruised 
m  every  part,  and  his  stifles  were  continually  and  painfully  coming  in  contact  wiili 
the  pole. 

In  this  situation  he  was  seen  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  "  The  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals."  'ITiere  is  a  fund  at  the  disposal  of  that  society  fc» 
the  purchase  of  worn-out  horses,  who  are  immediately  released  from  their  misery  by 
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the  pole-axe  of  the  knacker.  The  horse  was  bought  for  this  purpose,  another  and 
laudable  motive  influencing  the  purchase, — the  wish  to  ascertain  what  light  the  dis- 
section of  an  animal  that  had  had  stringhalt  to  such  an  aggravated  extent,  and  for  so 
'ong  a  period,  would  cast  on  the  nature  of  this  disease. 

The  author  of  this  work  saw  him  a  little  while  before  he  was  slaughtered.  He 
was  still  a  noble-looking  animal,  and  seemed  to  possess  all  his  former  strengtli  and 
spirit  unimpaired ;  but  he  was  sadly  scarred  all  over,  in  consequence  of  his  being  put 
to  a  kind  of  work  for  which  his  spasmodic  complaint  so  entirely  incapacitated  him. 
So  aggravated  a  case  of  stringhalt  had  rarely  been  seen.  Both  hind  legs  were  affected, 
and  both  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  the  belly  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  pastern  joints 
every  time  the  hind  feet  were  lifted.  The  belly  and  the  pastern  joint  were  both  de- 
nuded of  hair,  in  consequence  of  this  constant  battering. 

He  was  destroyed  by  the  injection  of  prussic  acid  into  the  jugular  vein,  and  the 
dissection  of  him  was  conducted  by  Professor  Spooner,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 
lege. 

On  taking  off  the  skin,  all  the  muscles  presented  their  perfect  healthy  character. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  enlargement  or  discolouration  of  the  fascia?.  The  rnus- 
cles  of  both  extremities  were  dissected  from  their  origins  to  their  tendinous  termina- 
ticis,  and  their  fibrous  structure  carefully  examined.  They  were  all  beautifully  de- 
veloped, presenting  no  inequality  or  irregularity  of  structure,  nor  aught  that  would 
warrant  the  suspicion  that  any  one  of  them  possessed  an  undue  power  or  influence 
beyond  the  others.  The  orUy  abnormal  circumstance  about  them  was  that  they  were 
of  a  rather  darker  yellow  in  colour  than  is  usually  found.  This  referred  to  them  gen- 
erally, and  not  to  any  particular  muscle  or  sets  of  muscles. 

The  lumbar,  crural,  and  sciatic  nerves  were  examined  from  the  spot  at  which  they 
emerge  from  the  spinal  cord  to  their  ultimate  distributions.  The  crural  and  lumbar 
nerves  were  perfectly  healthy.  The  sciatic  nerve,  at  the  aperture  through  which  it 
escapes  from  the  spine,  was  darker  in  colour  than  is  usual,  being  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  hue.  Its  texture  was  softened,  and  its  fibrillae  somewhat  loosely  connected 
together.  The  nerve  was  of  its  usual  size;  but  on  tracing  it  in  its  course  through 
tlie  muscles  of  the  haunch,  several  spots  of  ecchymosis  ])resentcd  thcnisclves,  and 
were  more  particularly  marked  on  that  part  of  the  nerve  wliich  is  connected  witli  the 
eacro-sciatic  ligament.  As  the  nerve  approached  the  hock,  it  assumed  its  natural 
colour  and  tone ;  and  the  fibres  given  off  from  it  to  the  muscles  situated  inferior  to 
the  stifle-joint  were  of  a  perfectly  heallhy  character. 

On  dissecting  out  a  portion  of  the  nerve  where  it  appeared  to  be  in  a  diseased  state, 
it  was  found  that  this  ecchymosis  was  confined  to  the  membranous  investiture  of  the 
nerve,  and  that  its  substance,  when  pressed  from  its  sheath,  presented  a  perfectly 
natural  character. 

The  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  spinal  canal,  were  next  laid 
open.  The  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow  were  deprived  of  their  membranous  cover- 
ings, and  both  the  thccae  and  their  contents  diligently  examined.  There  was  no  lesion 
in  any  part  of  them,  not  even  at  the  lumbar  region. 

The  articulations  of  every  joint  of  the  hind  extremities,  then  underwent  inspection, 
and  no  disease  could  be  detected  in  either  of  them. 

Professor  Spoonw  was  of  opinion  that  this  peculiar  affection  was  not  rrferrible  to 
any  diseased  state  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  nor  to  any  local  affection  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  limbs,  but  simply  to  a  morbid  affection  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  He  had  not 
dissected  a  single  case  of  stringhalt  in  which  he  had  not  found  disease  of  this  nene, 
Mhich  mainly  contributes  to  supply  the  hind  extremities  with  sensation  and  the  powtf 
of  voluntary'  motion. 

Now  comes  a  very  important  question.  What  connexion  is  there  between  string- 
halt  and  the  supposed  value  or  deterioration  of  the  horse  1  Some  experienced  prac- 
titioners have  maintained  that  it  is  a  pledge  of  more  than  usual  muscular  power.  It 
IS  ?  common  saying  that  "  there  never  was  a  horse  with  stringhalt  that  was  incapa- 
ble of  doing  the  work  required  of  him."  Most  certainly  we  continually  meet  with 
horses  having  stringhalt  that  pleasantly  discharge  all  ordinary,  and  even  extraordi- 
nary, service;  and  although  stringhalt  is  excess  or  irregular  distriluition  of  nen'fui 
power,  it  at  least  shows  the  existence  of  that  power,  and  the  capability  in  the  mu»» 


cular  system  of  being  acted  upon  by  it.  Irregular  distributions  of  vital  energy  are 
not,  however,  things  to  be  desired.  They  argue  disease  and  derangement  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  a  predisposition  to  greater  derangement.  They  materially  interfere  with  the 
speed  of  the  horse.  This  was  decidedly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  poor  fellow 
whose  history  has  been  related. 

Stringhalt  is  decided  unsoundness.  It  is  an  irregular  supply  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence, or  a  diseased  state  of  the  nervous  or  muscular  system,  or  both.  It  prevents  us 
from  suddenly  and  at  once  calling  upon  the  horse  for  the  full  exercise  of  his  speed 
and  power,  and  therefore  it  is  unsoundness;  but  generally  speaking,  it  so  little  inter- 
feres with  the  services  of  the  animal,  that  although  an  unsoundness,  it  would  not 
weigh  a  great  deal  against  other  manifest  valuable  qualities. 

CHOREA. 

This  is  a  convulsive,  involuntary  twitching  of  some  muscle  or  set  of  muscles.  A 
few,  and  very  few,  cases  of  it  in  the  horse  are  recorded.  Professor  Gohier  relates 
one  in  which  it  attacked  both  fore  legs,  and  especially  the  left,  but  the  affection  was 
not  constant.  During  five  or  six  minutes  the  spasms  were  most  violent,  so  that  the 
horse  was  scarcely  able  to  stand.  The  convulsions  then  became  weaker,  the  inter- 
val between  them  increased,  and  at  length  they  disappeared,  leaving  a  slight  but  tem- 
porary lameness.  All  means  of  cure  were  fruitlessly  tried,  and  the  disease  continued 
until  the  horse  died  of  some  other  complaint.  In  another  case  it  followed  sudden 
suppression  of  the  discharge  of  glanders  and  disappearance  of  the  enlarged  glands. 
Tliis  also  was  intermittent  during  the  life  of  the  animal. 

FITS,    OR   EPILEPSY. 

The  stream  of  nervous  influence  is  sometimes  rapid,  or  the  suspensions  are  consid  • 
erable.  This  is  the  theory  of  Fits,  or  Epilepsy.  Fortunately  the  horse  is  not  often 
afllicted  with  this  disease,  although  it  is  not  unknown  to  the  breeder.  The  attack  is 
not  sudden.  The  animal  stops  —  trembles  —  looks  vacantly  around  him,  and  ialls. 
Occasionally  the  convulsions  that  follow  are  sliglit ;  at  other  tiroes  they  are  terrible. 
The  head  and  fore  part  of  the  horse  are  most  affected,  and  the  contortions  are  very 
singular.  In  a  few  minutes  the  convulsions  cease;  he  gels  up;  looks  around  him 
with  a  kind  of  stupid  astonishment ;  shakes  his  ears ;  urines ;  and  eats  or  drinks  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  only  hope  oi  cure  consists  in  discovering  the  cause  of  the  fits ;  and  an  expe- 
rienced practitioner  must  be  consulted,  if  the  animal  is  valuable.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  tha  cause  is  so  difficult  to  discover,  and  the  habit  of  ha\'ing  fits  is  so  soon 
formed,  and  these  fits  will  so  frequently  return,  even  at  a  great  distance  of  time,  that 
he  who  values  his  own  safety,  or  the  lives  of  his  family,  will  cease  to  use  an  epilep- 
tic horse. 

PALSY. 

The  stream  of  nervous  influence  is  sometimes  stopped,  and  thence  results  palsy. 
The  power  of  the  muscle  is  unimpaired,  bnt  the  nervous  energy  is  deficient.  In  tlie 
human  being,  general  palsy  sometimes  occurs.  The  whole  body  —  every  organ  of 
motion  and  of  sense  is  paralysed.  The  records  of  our  practice,  however,  do  not 
afford  us  a  single  instance  of  this ;  but  of  partial  paralysis  there  are  several  cases, 
and  most  untractable  ones  they  were.  The  cause  of  them  may  be  altogether  unknown. 
In  the  human  being  there  is  yet  another  distinction.  Hemiplegia  and  Paraplegia.  In 
the  former  the  affection  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  patient;  in  the  latter  the  poste- 
rior extremity  on  both  sides  is  affected.  Few  cases  of  hemiplenria  occur  in  the  norse, 
and  they  are  more  manageable  than  those  of  paraplegia ;  but  if  the  affection  is  not 
removed,  they  usually  degenerate  into  paraplegia  before  the  death  of  the  animal.  It 
would  appear  singular  that  this  should  be  the  most  common  form  of  palsy  in  the 
human  being,  and  so  rarely  seen  in  the  quadmped.  There  are  some  considerations, 
however,  that  will  partly  account  for  this.  Palsy  in  the  horse  usually  proceeds  from 
.  injury  of  the  spinal  cord;  and  that  cord  is  more  developed,  and  far  larger  than  in  tho 
human  being.  It  is  more  exposed  to  injury,  and  to  injury  that  will  affect  not  one  side 
onlv  but  the  whole  of  the  cord. 
10 
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oins  'nd  the  S  oftcnest  exhibit  the  lesions  of  palsy,  because  there  are  some  of 
tirmos^iole.rmuscular  efforts,  and  there  is  the  greatest  rnovement  and  the  least 
sunZt  h  may  consequently  b^  taken  as  an  axiom  to  guide  the  judgment  of  the 
praSner  tL7pa?sy  in  the  horse  almost  invariably  proceeds  from  disease  or  injury 

°^On^nqul;y  it  is  almost  invariably  found  that  the  horse  had  l^^e^Y  f^>»-' °; '^1 
hee^i  J  led  exceedingly  hard,  or  that,  covered  with  perspiration,  he  had  been  lef^ 
Xo^dtloldTnt  wit!  It  commences  genenilly  i"  one  hind Jeg,  or  P-baps  both 
ari  equally  affected.  The  animal  can  scarcely  walk-he  v^alks  on  {''^  ^^"«^«J 
instoid  of  his  soles— he  staggers  at  every  motion.  At  length  he  falls.  He  is  raisea 
with  difficul tv,  or  he  never  rises  again.  The  sensibility  of  the  part  seems  for  a  while 
rolIedreadfSlylcreased;  but,  in  general,  this  gradually  subsides-it  sinks  below 

^^^^IfTLrai^Taf^^^atM^^^^  usually,  about  the  region  of  the  loins  be 
inflamma  ion  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  cord  itself  Jhe  medul- 
lary matter  will  be  found  of  a  yellow.colour,  or  injecUd  with  spots  of  blood,  or  it  >.  ill 
be  softened,  and  have  become  semifluid.  .  ,   , ,     j-  i    „„  i,oo 

The  treatment  is  simple  enough.     It  should  commence  with  bleeding,  and,  as  has 
been  already  recommended  in  inflammatory  cases,  until  the  circulation  is  ^^^ff^ 
aff^ted- until  the  pulse  begins  to  falter  or  the  horse  to  reel.     To  this  should  i.d  ow 
a  d^seof  physic-strong  compared  with  the  size  of  the  animal.    The  loins  should  bo 
covered  w'itira  mustardVuhiW  frequently  renewed.     The  patient  should  be  warndy 
clothed,  supplied  plentifully  with  mashes,  but  without  a  gr.un  of  corn  in  them,  and 
frequent  in'^ectionr  should  be  had  recourse  to.     This  will  soon  render  .    evident 
whether  the  patient  will  recover  or  die.     If  favourable  symptoms  appear,  the  horse 
must  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  neglected,  nor  the  medical  treatment  suspended. 
There  is  no  disease  in  which  the  animal  is  more  liable  to  a  relapse,  or  where  a  relapse 
would  be  so  fatal.     No  misapprehension  of  the  disease,  or  false  humanity,  should 
induce  the  attendant  to  give  the  smallest  quantity  of  com  or  of  tonic  medicine. 
Palsv  in  the  horse  is  an  inflammatory  complaint,  or  the  result  of  inflammation. 

If  the  heat  and  tenderness  are  abating,  and  the  animal  regains,  to  a  slight  degree, 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  or  if  it  is  becoming  a  case  of  chronic  palsy,  an  extensive  and 
stimulating  charge  over  the  loins  should  be  immediately  applied.  It  will  accomplish 
three  purposes  :  there  will  be  the  principle  of  counter-irritation— a  defence  against  the 
cold — and  a  useful  support  of  the  limbs. 
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It  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  has  been  admitted  into  the  list  of  the  diseases  of 

the  horse,  although  it  is  in  truth  a  very  common  affection.     It  is  frequent  in  old 

horses  that  have  been  early  abused,  and  among  younger  ones  whose  powers  have 

been  severely  taxed.   The  lameness  is  frequently  excessiv<>,  and  the  pain  is  evidently 

excruciatin<r.     The  animal  dares  not  to  rest  the  slighUst  portion  of  its  weight  on  the 

limb,  or  even  to  touch  the  ground  with  his  toe.     He  is  heaving  at  the  flanks,  sweats 

in«T  profusely,  his  countenance  plainly  indicative  of  the  agony  he  feels ;  but  there  19 

atlfirst  no  heat,  or  swelling,  or  tenderness.     With  proper  treatment,  the  pain  and  thw 

lameness  gradually  disappear ;    but  in  other  instances  the  fasciae  of  the  muscles 

become  thickened  —  the  ligaments  are  also  thickened  and  rigid  — the  capsules  of  the 

joint  are  loaded  with  a  glair>'  fluid,  and  the  joint  is  evidently  enlarged.     This  is 

simply  rheumatism;  but  if  it  is  neglected,  palsy  soon  associates  itself  with,  or  sue- 

ceedsto,  the  complaint;  and  the  loss  of  nervous  power  follows  the  difficulty  or  pain 

of  moving. 
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Every  horseman  will  recollect  cases  in  which  the  animal  that  seemed  on  the  pte- 
zed'ifi<r  day  to  be  perfectly  sound  becomes  decidedly  lame,  and  limps  as  though  he 
had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs ;  yet  there  is  no  thickening  of  the  tendons,  nor  any 
pxiernal  inflammatory  action  to  show  the  seat  of  the  complaint.  Mr.  Cooper,  of 
Coleshill,  relates  a  case  very  applicable  to  the  present  subject.  A  firmer  purchased 
A  horse,  to  all  appearance  sound,  and  rode  him  home  —  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  He 
was  worked  on  the  two  following  days,  without  showing  the  least  lameness.  On 
the  third  day  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  managed  to  limp  out  of  the  stable. 
Mr.  Cooper  was  sent  for  to  examine  him.  The  horse  had  clean  legs  and  excellent 
feet.  The  owner  would  have  him  blistered  all  around.  It  was  done.  'Ilie  horse 
was  turned  out  to  grass  for  two  months,  and  came  up  perfectly  sound.  The  weather 
soon  afterwards  became  wet  and  cold,  and  the  horse  again  was  lame;  in  fact,  it 
presently  appeared  that  the  disease  was  entirely  influenced  by  the  changes  of  the 
atmosphere.  "Thus,"  adds  Mr.  C,  "  in  the  summer  a  horse  of  this  description  will 
be  mostly  sound,  while  in  the  winter  he  will  be  generally  lame." 

An  account  of  acute  rheumatism,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Beith,  is  too  valuable  to  be 

omitted  : "  I  have  had,"  says  he,  "  fourteen  cases  of  this  disease.     The  muscles  of 

the  shoulders  and  arms  were  generally  the  parts  affected.     The  cure  was  eifected  in 
a  few  days,  and  consisted  of  a  good  bleeding  from  the  jugular,  and  a  sharp  purge. 

"  One  of  these  cases  was  uncommonly  severe.  The  disease  was  in  the  back  and 
loins.  The  horse  brought  forward  his  hind-legs  under  his  flanks,  roached  his  back, 
and  drew  up  his  flanks  with  a  convulsive  twitch  accompanied  by  a  piteous  groan, 
almost  every  five  minutes.  The  sympathetic  fever  was  alarmin^,  the  pulse  was  90, 
and  there  was  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels.  The  horse  literally  roared  aloud 
if  any  one  attempted  to  shift  him  in  the  stall,  and  groaned  excessively  when  lying. 
He  was  bled  almost  to  fainting ;  and  three  moderate  doses  of  aloes  were  given  in  the 
course  of  two  days.  Injections  were  administered,  and  warm  fomentations  were 
frequently  applie*!  to  the  back  and  loins.  On  the  third  day  the  pliysic  operated 
briskly,  accompanied  by  considerable  nausea  and  reduction  of  the  pulse.  From  that 
time  the  animal  gradually  recovered. 

"These  horses  are  well  fed,  and  always  in  good  condition;  but  they  are  at  times 
worked  without  mercy,  which  perhaps  makes  them  so  liable  to  these  attacks." 

NEUROTOMY. 

To  enable  the  hofse  to  accomplish  many  of  the  tasks  we  exact  from  him,  we  have 
nailed  on  his  feet  an  iron  defence.  Without  the  protection  of  the  shoe,  he  would  not 
only  be  unable  to  travel  over  our  hard  roads,  but  he  would  speedily  become  useless 
to  lis.  While,  however,  the  iron  protects  his  feet  from  being  battered  and  bruised,  it 
is  necessarily  inflexible.  It  cramps  and  confines  the  hoof,  and  often,  without  great 
care,  entails  on  our  valuable  servant  bad  disease  and  excessive  torture. 

The  division  of  the  nerve,  as  a  remedy  for  intense  pain  in  any  part  of  the  frame, 
was  systematically  practised  by  human  surgeons  more  than  a  century  ago.  Mr. 
Moorecrofi  has  the"  honour  of  introducing  the  operation  of  neurotomy  in  the  veterinary 
school. 

He  had  long  devoted  his  powerful  energies  to  the  discovery  of  the  causes  and  the 
cure  of  lameness  in  the  fore-foot  of  the  horse.  It  was  a  subject  worthy  of  him,  for  it 
involved  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  and  the  comfort  of  the  slave.  He  found  that, 
partly  from  the  faulty  construction  of  the  shoe,  and  more  from  the  premature  and 
cruel  exaction  of  labour,  the  horse  was  subject  to  a  variety  of  disea-:i  s  of  the  f<)Ot:  all 
of  them  accompanied  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  pain  —  often  of  a  very  intense 
nature,  and  ceasing  only  with  the  life  of  the  animal. 

He  frequently  met  with  a  strangely  formidable  disease,  in  wliat  was  called  "coffin- 
joint  lameness,"  but  to  which  Mr.  James  Turner  afterwards  crave  t!ie  very  appropriate 
name  of  "  navicular-joint  disease."  It  was  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
either  of  the  flexor  tendon  or  navicular  bone,  or  both,  where  the  tendon  plays  over 
that  bone ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  pain,  abrasion,  and  gradual  destruction  of 
these  parts. 

For  a  long  time  he  was  foiled  in  every  attempt  which  Jie  made  to  remove  or  even 
to  alleviutc  tlie  disease.     At  length  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  probability  of  sub 
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doing  the  increased  sensMi.^  of  ie^^^^^^^ 

i,-;  ranttS  r  aiTof  Lit'..  "Ce  r  fays  an  i,n,nodiJe  and  decided 
din  rnution  of  the  Lneness,  and  sometimes,  the  horse  J°^;  P''^- 'j -"^  l^^, 
nappy  result,  'p-^er  was  not  al«^ays  p«^^^^^^^  ^_„^„ 

VSZ:':  'l^rSom  rom  latrs^^Tof  longe,  duration,  hut  it  eventually 
"  He'tilon  tried  a  bolder  experiment.    He  excised  a  portion  of  the  nen-es  going  both 

to  "  e  Inner  and  outer  metaeWals.  We  ''^"-*f'"^°"-Xh  sides  of  ZTl- 
the  first  case  of  complete  neurotomy— excision  of  the  nerve  on  both  sides  oi        k„ 

* " tI"  aSa,'or;UiW,  trotted  boldly  and  without  lanteness   bu^  now  and  then 

i  \z  bzferf^ofo^sro-  ^ts^z  ^ss  "■«  S  £ 

ininrv     'Hie  wouud  bled  profusely,  but  the  mare  was  not  lame.     i\lan>  da>s  naa 

she  wa^d  Proved      It  appeared  clearly  from  this,  that  by  the  destruction  'f  cens^l^^iy 
Ihe  remirhTlw^^^  of  th} part  were  not  injured;  but  that  the  natural  guard  agains 
n  u3e  ".^tJCn  aVay  by  the  division  of  both  the  nen;es  an  accident  was  rendered 
dScti"  which,  in  thl  uLal  condition  of  the  foot,  might  have  boe^^^^^^^^^^^  • 

The  cut  in  the  next  page  gives  a  view  of  the  nerve  on  the  insnie  ot  the  h  ff'  as  ii 
approaches  the  fetlock.  It  will  be  seen  that  branches  are  given  oQ  above  the  fetlock, 
Xh  go  o  the  fore  Frt  of  the  foot  and  supply  it  with  feeling.  Th^.  .<'7»";"^^'jy 
of  he  nerve  below  the  f.tlock  is  given  principally  to  the  quarters  and  hind,  r  part  of 
the  fL^lC  grand  consideration,  thtn,  with  the  operator  is- does  I'e  wish  o 
d^rWe  he'vhole  of  the  fcot  of  sensation,  or  is  the  cause  of  lameness  principal  y  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  foot,  so  that  he  can  leave  seme  degree  of  fee  ing  in  the  fore 
part,  and  prevent  that  alteration  in  the  tread  and  going  of  the  horse,  which  the  horse- 

"''^Z:^.^^L  and  secured,  and  the  limb  to  be  operated  on  removed  f^om 
tne  hobbles  and  extended -the  hair  having  born  previously  shaved  from  the  part 
The  operator  then  feels  for  the  throbbing  of  the  artery,  or  the  round  firm  body  ot  the 
nm-e  Ef  on  the  sidp  of  the  shank  bone  or  the  larger  pastern.    The  vein  artery 
an?  nerve  here  run  close  together,  tlie  vein  nearest  to  the  front  of  tl^  leg,  then    he 
J^en-  and  the  nen-e  beliind.     He  cautiously  cuts  through  the  skin  for  an  inch  and 
S' in  lenorth      Tho  vessels  will  then  be  brought  into  view,  and  the  mnc  will  be 
distingd.shed~  from  them  by  its  lying  behind  the  others  and  by  its  ;v  ntenes.      A 
crooked  needle,  armed  with  silk,  is  then  passed  under  it,  in  order  to  raise  it  a  1  i  Ic. 
i   i.  dissected  from  the  cellular  substance  benoath,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
of     cut  o^-i  e  first  incision  being  made  at  the  upper  part   in  which  case  the  second 
Vision  will  not  be  felt.     The  horse  must  then  be  tumf.1,  and  the  o,»eration  p«. 
brrned  on  the  other  side ;  for  there  is  a  nervous  trunk  on  both  sides.    The  wounds 
Ire  now  c"oid  with  stripL  of  adhesive  plaster,  a  bandage  placed  over  them,  the  head 
tied  up   for  a  couple   of  days,  and  the  animal  kept  rather  low,  and  as  quiet  as  pos- 
.Ible.    The  incisi.ms  will  generally  rapidly  heal ;  and  m  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
Hnd  sometimes  earlier,  the  liorse  will  be  fit  for  work. 

•  Veibnaarian,  vol.  ix.  p.  363. 
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A  The  metacarpal  nerve  on  the  inside  of  the  off  leg  at  the  edge 
of  the  shank  bone,  and  behind  the  vein  and  artery. 

B  The  continuation  of  the  same  nerve  on  the  pastern,  and  pro- 
ceeding downward  to  supply  the  back  part  of  the  foot  with 
feeling. 

C  The  division  of  the  nerve  on  the  fetlock  joint. 

D  The  branch  which  supplies  with  feeling  the  fore  part  of  the 
foot. 

E  The  artery  between  the  vein  and  nerve. 

F  The  continuation  of  the  artery  on  the  pastern,  close  to,  and 
before  the  nerve. 

G  The  vein  before  the  artery  and  nerve. 

H  The  same  vein  spreading  over  the  pastern. 

I    One  of  the  flexor  tendons,  the  perforatus  (perforated). 

J  The  deeper  flexor  tendon,  the  perforans  (perforating,  contained 
within  the  other). 

K  The  tendinous  band  in  which  the  flexors  work. 

L  One  of  the  extensors  of  the  foot. 

M  The  internal  or  sensible  frog. 

N  The  posterior  Jatcral  ligament. 

O  The  fleshy  or  sensible  lamina  covering  the  coffin  bone,  the 
horny  crust  being  removed. 

P  The  horny  crust. 

Q  The  sole. 

For  ring-bone — the  side  cartilages  becoming  bony,  and  there  being  partial  stiffness 
of  the  pastern  and  coflSn  joints — the  operation  of  nerving  will  probably  be  beneficial. 
The  sense  of  pain  being  taken  away,  the  animal  will  use  these  parts  more,  and  they 
will  gradually  recover  their  natural  action  and  motion.  For  the  same  reason,  in  old 
contraction  of  the  feet,  it  is  highly  beneficial.  The  torture  occasioned  by  the  pressure 
of  the  horny  crust  on  the  sensible  ])arts  within  being  no  longer  felt,  and  the  foot  com- 
ing fully  and  firmly  in  contact  with  the  ground, not  only  is  lameness  nlieved,but  the 
elasticitv  and  form  of  the  foot  partially  restored.  Where  lameness  has  long  existed, 
unattended  with  heat  of  the  foot  or  alteration  of  shape,  and  the  seat  of  which  could 
not  be  ascertained,  although  probably  existing  betweeii  the  navicular  bone  and  the 
hack  tendon  that  plays  over  it,  neurotomy  may  be  resorted  to  with  decided  advantage. 

Mischief,  however,  will  result  from  the  operation  if  the  pastern  or  coflUn  joints  are 
perfectly  stiff,  because  the  concussion  occasioned  by  the  forcible  contact  of  the  foot 
with  the  ground,  and  unbroken  by  the  play  of  the  joints,  must  necessarily  still  more 
injure  the  bone.  When  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  convex  or  pumiced,  the  effect  of  neuro- 
tomy will  be  most  destructive.  The  sole  scarcely  able  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
coffin-bone,  even  when  pain  induces  the  animal  to  put  his  foot  as  gently  as  possible 
on  the  ground,  being  forced  below  its  natural  situation,  would  be  speedily  worn  through 
and  destroyed.  So  if  inflammation  existed,  although  its  pain  might  be  removed,  yet 
its  progress  would  be  quickened  by  the  bruising  to  which  the  parts  might  be  sub- 
jected ;  and  more  especially  would  this  be  the  case,  if  there  was  any  ulceration  of 
the  ligaments  or  cartilages. 

The  unfettered  shoe  of  Mr.  Turner  being  adopted,  at  least  so  far  as  we  can  have  it 
nfettered  —  attached  to  the  foot  on  one  side  alone,  and  the  inner  quarter  being  left 
free  —  the  foot  gradually  regains  its  original  healthy  form,  and,  when,  in  process  of 
time,  a  new  portion  of  nen'e  is  produced,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  foot  re-established, 
the  horse  continues  to  be  sound.  To  some  extent,  immediate  good  effect  is  produced 
as  it  regards  the  actual  disease.  We  remove  that  ofeneral  constitutional  irritability 
which  long-continued  pain  occasions,  and  which  heightens  and  perpetuates  local  dis- 
ease. We  obtain  for  the  patient  an  interval  of  repose,  and  every  lo<ral  ailment  soon 
•uhsidcs  or  disappears,  and  the  whole  constitution  become  invigorated. 

Mr.  Percivall  relates  two  valuable  cases  of  this.  A  mare  with  contracted  feet  wan 
10*  r 
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valuable  progeny.  j^,*,„,,  ^^jn  •  and  we  mav  safely  calculate  on 

By  the  operation  of  neurotomy  we  destroy  pa  n,  ana  we  may^^»'>  exi.ecta 
the  siinplc  effect  of  that,  whether  local  or  constitutional ;  and,  limiting  our  exj.ecta 
lions  to  this,  we  shall  rarely  be  disappointed.  ^    veterinary  surireon 

and  more  efficient  action,  and  not  only  arrest  the  progress  of  the  bony  tumour,  but 
remo^eTt  He  wiU  not  merely  suffer  the  usefulness  of  his  patient  to  depend  on  the 
continued  suspension  of  feeling  but  he  will  assure  it  by  the  parual  or  total  removal 

'^'n'contSroTt  foot,  shall  he  be  satisfied  with  removing  the  agony  occasioned 
by  the  constant  pressure  of  the  horn  on  the'sensitive  substance  -^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
viid  tlie  coffm-bonel  Shall  he  leave  future  improvement  to  the  6lo>^  F^cess  o 
iafureror  s  aU  he  not  take  advantage  of  the  insensibility  which  lie  kas  prod"  ^d'^n^ 
Dare  the  sole  thorou<rhly  out,  and  rasp  the  quarters  to  the  very  quick,  and  appij  the 
Unfettered  shoe  ?Vhen  he  has  produced  a  disposition  to  contraction,  and  some  degree 
^ft  should  he  not  actively  blister  the  coroiiets,' and  use  all  other  fitting  means  to 
basin  the  growth  of  the  hor'n  to  its  pristine  dimensions  and  its  original  qualitj  1 

In  navicular  disease,  after  he  has  removed,  by  the  application  f  ."f""^^?""'>  V^J^^ 

irritation  which  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  perpetuation,  if  not  the  origin,  of  the 

cTrS)W,  should  he  not,  with  the  assured  hope  of  success,  pass  h.s  scton  needle 

thrZS  the  freer,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  every  remaining  lurking  tendency  to  mllamma- 

tiJn"^  -Hie  blilLr  and  the  ffring-iron  will  have  as  much  power  in  -bating  inflamma- 

t  on  and  producing  a  healthy  state  of  the  foot,  after  that  foot  had  been  renaered  uu-ei^ 

si^le  to/ain,  as  il  had  before      We  should  fearlessly  say  that  " JJ-jd  h^^  "^  '^^ 

more  eflict,  one  grand  source  of  imtition  having  been  removed.    Tlie  y ter  nar>  sur 

geon  and  the  owner  of  the  horse  are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  of  this  ,  and 

the  dawning  of  a  better  day  has  commenced.  j   r  „„:„      t- Vpn 

The  principle  of  neurotomy  is  plain  and  simple— i/  ts  the  removal  nf  pam      1  ..Ken 

on  this  ground,  it  is  a  noble  operation.     It  is  that  in  which  ever)'  friend  of  hun.an.ty 

will  rejoice.    It  may  be  abused.    If  no  auxiliary  means  are  adopted-if  in  canker  CT 

quittor  or  inflammation  of  the  lanuna^  no  means  are  used  to  lessen  the  concuss  on 

and  the  pressure-the  destruction  of  the  part  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  horse  are  the 

inevitable  consequences.     The  primary  result  is  the  removal  of  pain.     It  i3  lor  the 

operator  to  calculate  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  actual  disease,  and  the  future  uielulne^8 

of  the  animal.  ,        •         j    u»      a  i  ^^^o.  io 

On  the  question  of  the  reproduction  of  the  ner^-es  there  is  no  doubt.  A  horse  is 
lame,  and  he  undergoes  the  operation  of  neurotomy.  At  the  expiration  ol  a  certain 
time  the  lameness  returns,  and  he  is  probably  destroyed.  In  the  majority  of  case.  . 
is  found  that  the  nerves  had  united,  or  rather  that  a  new  veritab  e  ner%'Ous  substanct 
had  been  interposed.  The  time  at  which  this  is  effected  is  unknown.  Ihere  have 
not  been  any  definite  experiments  on  the  point.  ,       r  j        .=^« 

Can  the  horse  that  has  undergone  the  operation  of  neurotomy  be  aftei  wards  passcn 
as  sounds  Most  certainly  not.  There  is  altered,  impaired  structure;  there  i» 
impaired  action  ;  and  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  return  of  lameness  at  some  mdeh- 
nite  period.  He  has  been  diseased.  He  possibly  is  diseased  now  ;  but  the  pain 
beincr  removed,  there  are  no  means  bv  which  the  mischief  can  always  be  indicated. 
Beside,  by  tiie  very  act  of  neurotomy,  he  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  various  injuries  nr* 
eiTections  of  the  foot  from  which  he  would  otherwise  escape. 
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Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  animals  which  we  have  subjugated  possess  many  of  tho 
same  mental  faculties  as  the  human  being — volition,  memory,  attachment,  gratitude, 
/esentineiit,  fear,  and  haired.  Who  has  not  witnessed  the  plain  and  manifest  display 
M'  these  principles  and  feelings  in  our  quadruped  dependants  1  The  simple  possession 
of  these  faculties  implies  that  they  may  be  used  for  purposes  good  or  bad,  and  that, 
as  in  the  human  being,  they  may  be  deranged  or  destroyed  by  a  multitude  of  causes 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularise.  In  the  quadruped  as  in  the  biped,  the  lesion 
or  destruction  of  a  certain  part  of  the  brain  may  draw  after  it  the  derangement,  or  dis- 
turbance, or  perversion  of  a  cerUin  faculty  of  the  mind.  It  is  only  because  the  mental 
faculties,  and  good  as  well  as  had  properties  of  the  inferior  beings,  have  been  so 
lately  observed  and  acknowledged,  that  any  doubt  on  this  point  can  for  a  moment  be 
enU;rtaiaed.  The  disordered  actions,  the  fury,  the  caprices,  the  vices,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  frenzy  and  total  abandonment  of  reason,  which  are  occasionally  shown 
by  the  brute,  are  in  the  highest  degree  analogous  to  certain  acts  of  insanity  in  man. 
It  is  merely  to  complete  our  subject  that  they  are  here  introduced. 

The  reader  is  indebted  to  Professor  Rodet,  of  Toulouse,  for  the  anecdotes  which 
follow  : — A  horse,  seven  years  old,  was  remarkable  for  an  habitual  air  of  stupidity, 
and  a  peculiar  wandering  expression  of  countenance.  When  he  saw  anything  tliat 
he  had  not  been  accustomed  to,  or  heard  any  sudden  or  unusual  noise,  whether  it  was 
near  or  at  a  distance,  or  sometimes  when  his  corn  was  thrown  into  the  manger  with- 
out the  precaution  of  speaking  to  him  or  patting  him,  he  was  frightened  to  an  almost 
incredible  degree ;  he  recoiled  precipitately,  every  limb  trembled,  and  he  struggled 
violently  to  escape.  After  several  useless  efforts  to  get  away,  he  would  work  him- 
self into  the  highest  degree  of  rage,  so  that  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  him.  This 
state  of  excitement  was  followed  by  dreadful  convulsions,  which  did  not  cease  until 
he  had  broken  his  halter,  or  otlierwise  detached  himself  from  his  .trammels.  He 
would  then  become  calm,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  led  back  to  his  stall :  nor  would 
anything  more  be  seen  but  an  almost  continual  inquietude,  and  a  wandering  and  stupid 
expression  of  countenance.  He  had  belonged  to  a  brutal  soldier,  who  had  beaten  him 
shamefully,  and  before  which  time  he  had  been  perfectly  quiet  and  tractable. 

A  Piedmontese  officer  possessed  a  beautiful  and  in  other  respects  serviceable  mare, 
but  which  one  peculiarity  rendered  exceedingly  dangerous — that  was  a  decided  aver- 
sion to  paper,  which  she  recognised  the  moment  she  saw  it,  and  even  in  the  dark  if 
two  leaves  were  rubbed  together.  The  effect  produced  by  the  sight  or  sound  of  it 
was  so  prompt  and  violent,  that  she  several -times  unhorsed  her  rider.  She  had  not 
the  slightest  fear  of  objexrts  that  would  terrify  most  horses.  She  regarded  not  the 
music  of  the  band,  the  whistling  of  the  balls,  the  roaring  of  the  cannon,  the  fire  of  the 
bivouacs,  or  the  glittering  of  arms.  The  confusion  and  noise  of  an  engagement 
mide  no  impression  upon  her;  the  sight  of  no  other  white  object  affected  her.  No 
other  sound  was  regarded;  but  the  view  or  the  rustling  of  paper  roused  her  to 
madness. 

A  mare  was  perfectly  manageable  and  betrayed  no  antipathy  to  the  human  being, 
nor  to  other  animals,  nor  to  horses,  except  they  were  of  a  light-grey  colour ;  but  the 
moment  she  saw  a  grey  horse,  she  rushed  towards  it,  and  attacked  it  with  the  greatest 
fury.  It  was  the  same  at  all  times,  and  everywhere.  She  was  all  that  could  be 
wished  on  the  parade,  on  the  route,  in  the  ranks,  in  action,  and  in  the  stable ;  but  if 
she  once  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  grey  or  white  horse,  she  rested  not  until  she  had 
thrown  her  rider  or  broken  her  halter,  and  then  she  rushed  on  her  imagined  foe  with 
the  greatest  fury.  She  generally  contrived  to  seize  the  animal  by  the  liead  or  throat. 
and  held  him  so  fast  that  she  would  suffocate  him,  if  he  were  not  promptly  released 
from  her  bite. 

Another  mare  exhibited  no  terror  except  of  white  inanimate  objects,  as  white  man- 
tles or  coats,  and  particularly  white  plumes.  She  would  fly  from  them  if  she  could  ; 
but  if  she  was  unable  to  accomplish  this,  she  would  rush  furiously  upon  them,  strike 
at  them  with  her  fore  feet,  and  tear  them  with  her  teeth. 

These  instances  are  selected  from  various  others,  because  they  appioach  so  nearly 
to  what  would  be  termed  insanity  in  the  human  being.    It  is  confined  to  one  obieci,— 
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it  is  a  species  of  monomania  and  ^l^^^^j^^^ ^^:^:i:St 
One  of  these  horses,  the  second,  ^ '^    ,^\  ^"g^'^^,,'^'"^^^;^^^  ^.^  defiance  to  all 

terror,  and  became  perfectly  quiet  ''^'f  "s^^;^! '      f  gufficS  attention  were  paid  to  the 

anomalies  1 

'"  tTc™"  uJs  .re  suhjec.  ...  occasion.1  inflau,ma.lo„  from  blows  or  otto  injuries, 
romentaiior,  with  »aim  «au-r  will  be  serviceable  here. 

The  horse  has  oecasionalW  a  scaly  eruption    w*,?,,llrth.  nir^hrcVc^  ra^^  he 

The  eyelids  will  «7«™J'^f  ^",,^1^0^  ins^^^^^^^^^^^^  '-='»? 

^rtli'^Ceyelids  ir"  o"n  ^p"  Jl/  aTax  «rue.ure?  and  the  tissue  is  somew^a. 

dTfi^m  in  vtol^ty-henee  diis':iispositio„  to  .™«:X"\l,,feTef  aTctsed     'S  ? 
of  fluid  aeeumulales  so  rapidly,  and  so  extensiwly,  that  the  ojes  are  olosed.     l_n^y 

"owtllialnrsrare  suhject  to  this  edema;  and  it  frequently  accompanies  both 

'^V^^eiTdTopT^^^^^  upper  lid  is  caused  by  diminution  or  loss  of  po.  or 

in  ite  Ses      D^'rictions  and  aVSmatic  lotions  will  frequently  restore  the  tone  of 

^^nWvplids  are  subiect  to  occasional  injury  from  their  situation  and  office.    In 
.ml  1  in  it    w'u'nnilem  ^eat  care  shid^be  taken  tl-t  the  dm  ed  ed.es  ume 

hy  the  first  i-nt^-,^™« -"'l.^^Z:;  ^^E^^ 

t'lrn"  :t%rheSf  ;  s"^^^^^^^^^  intLion,  and  eithe^  b^'  means  of  adhe 

live  nlaste   or  the  su  ure.    The  suture  is  probably  the  preferable  a ?ent. 

luWur^  in-  wounds  in  the  eyelids  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  nccessarj-  abstrac. 

tion  oTrco"nsidrble  surface'of  the  skin,  in  the  --^^^tYuTbrrleTnTonc"^^^ 
principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  frequent  removal  of  the  pus  by  means  ot 
botton  wool.    The  rest  may  jrenerally  be  left  to  nature. 
Inversion  of  the  lids  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  horse 

\Vans  are  sometimes  attached  to  the  edses  of  the  lids,  .^"'l  ^f  ^  /^"^f  [Ly  are 
irritation  When  rubbed  they  bleed,  and  the  common  opinion  is  true— th?t  t.h«}  are 
pTopart^d  bv  the  blood.  Tlfey  should  be  taken  off  with  a  sharp  pair  of  sci^r..  and 
iheir  Toota  touched  with  the  lunar  caustic. 


Tlie  membrane  which  covers  the  Haw  is  subject  to  inflamiaati  i\.    It  is,  indeed,  a 
continuation  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  inflammation  of  which  constitutes  ophthalmia 
An  account  of  this  inflammation  will  be  better  postponed  until  the  nature  and  treat 
ment  of  ophthalmia  come  under  particular  notice. 

The  Haw,  or  Memhrana  Niditans,  is  subject  to  inflammation  peculiar  to  itself,  aris- 
jicT  from  the  introduction  of  foreiijn  bodies,  or  from  blows  or  other  accidents.  The 
enUre  substance  of  the  haw  becomes  inflamed.  It  swells  and  protrudes  from  the 
nner  an'^le  of  the  eye.  The  heat  and  redness  gradually  disappear,  but  the  membrane 
often  continues  to  protrude.  The  inflammation  of  this  organ  often  assumes  a  chronic 
character  in  a  very  short  time,  on  account  of  the  structure  of  the  parts,  which  are  in 
general  little  susceptible  of  reaction. 

The  ordinary  causes  of  this  disease  in  the  horse  are-  repeated  and  periodical  at- 
tacks of  ophthalmia,  and  blows  on  the  part.    Young  and  old  horses  are  most  subject 

to  it. 

Emollient  applications,  bleeding,  and  restricted  diet  will  be  proper  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  and,  the  inflammation  being  abated,  slight  astringents  will 
be  useful  in  preventing  the  engorgement  of  the  part.  Rose-water  with  subacetate  of 
lead  will  form  a  proper  collyrium.  If  the  protruding  body  does  not  diminish  after 
proper  means  have  been  tried,  and  for  a  sufficient  period,  it  must  be  removed  with  a 
curved  pair  of  scissors.  No  danger  will  attend  this  operation  if  it  is  performed  in 
time ;  but  if  it  is  neglected,  ulceration  of  the  part  and  the  growth  of  fungous  vegeta- 
tions will  give  a  serious  character  to  the  affair.  A  second  operation  may  also  be 
necessary,  and  even  a  third,  and  fungus  hffmatodes  will  pro1)ably  be  established. 

Ulceration  and  caries  of  the  cartilage  will  sometimes  be  accompanied  by  ulcera- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva.  This  will  frequently  prove  a  very  serious  affair,  demanding, 
at  least,  the  removal  of  the  haw. 

The  Caruncula  Lacrymalis,  or  Tubercle,  by  means  of  which  the  tears  are  directed 
into  the  canal  through  which  they  are  to  escape  from  the  nostril,  is  sometimes  en- 
larged in  consequence  of  inflammation,  and  the  Puncta  Lacrymalia,  or  conduits  into 
which  the  tears  pass  from  the  eye,  are  partially  or  comi)lctely  closed.  The  applica- 
tion of  warm  and  emollient  lotions  will  generally  remove  the  collected  mucus  or  the 
inflammation  of  the  parts;  but  if  the  passage  of  a  stylet  or  other  more  complicated 
means  are  required,  the  assistance  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  immediately 
obtiiined.  The  lacrymal  sac  into  which  the  tears  pass  from  the  puncta  has  occasion- 
ally participated  in  the  inflammation,  and  been  distended  and  ruptured  by  the  tears 
and  mucus.  This  lesion  is  termed  Fistula  Lacrymalis.  It  has  occasionally  existed 
in  colts,  and  will  require  immediate  and  peculiar  treatment. 

COMMON    INFLAMMATION    OF  THE   EYE. 

The  conjunctiva  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  great  disease,  and  that  which  is  to> 
often  destructive  to  the  eye.  Inflammation  of  the  eye  may  be  considered  under  two 
forms — the  common  and  manageable,  and  the  specific  and  fatal.  The  Common  In- 
Jfammaliun  is  generally  sudden  in  its  attack.  The  lids  will  be  found  swelled  and 
the  eyes  partially  closed,  and  some  weeping.  The  inside  of  the  lid  will  be  red, 
some  red  streaks  visible  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  the  cornea  sliirhtly  dim.  This 
is  occasionally  connected  with  some  degree  of  catarrh  or  cold ;  but  it  is  as  often 
unaccompanied  by  this,  and  depends  on  external  irritation,  as  a  blow,  or  the  presence 
of  a  bit  of  hay-seed  or  oat-husk  within  the  lid,  and  towards  the  otiter  corner  where 
the  haw  cannot  reach  it :  therefore  the  lids  should  always  be  carefully  examined  as 
to  this  jlbssible  source  of  the  complaint.  The  health  of  the  animal  is  generally  uii- 
affectcd — he  feeds  well,  and  performs  his  work  with  his  usual  spirit.  Cooling  appli- 
cations to  the  eye,  as  the  Goulard's  extract  or  tincture  of  opium,  with  mash-diet,  and 
gentle  physic,  will  usually  abate  the  evil ;  or  the  inflammation  will  subside  without 
medical  treatment. 

SPECIFIC  OPHTHALMIA,  OR  MOON-BLINDNESS. 

Should  three  or  four  days  pass,  and  the  inflammation  not  be  abated,  we  may  hesrni 
to  suspect  that  it  is  Ophthalmia,  especially  if  the  eye  is  very  impatient  of  liglit,  and 
the  cornea  is  considerably  clouded.     The  aqueous  humour  then  often  loses  its  trans* 
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DarencY-ovcn  the  iris  changes  its  colour,  and  the  pupil  is  excccaingly  contractu 
^nS  ve^terinary  surgeon  has  now  an  obstinate  disease  to  combat,  and  one  that  >vill 
eenerally  maintain  its  ground  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  For  three  or  four,  or  f.ve 
CekMie  inflammation  will  remain  undiminished;  or  if  it  appears  to  yield  on  one 
dav  it  will  return  with  redoubled  violence  on  the  next.  At  length,  and  often  uncon- 
rect^d  with  anv  of  the  means  that  have  been  tised,  the  eye  begins  to  bear  the  light. 
Vhe  redness  of  the  membrane  of  the  lid  disappears,  the  cornea  clears  up,  and  the  only 
vesticre  of  disease  which  remains  is  a  slight  thickening  of  the  lids  and  apparent  un- 
easiness  when  exposed  to  a  very  strong  light. 

If  the  owner  inia.rines  that  he  has  got  nd  of  the  disease,  he  will  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed, for,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  or  two  monUis,  either  the  same  eye  under- 
goes a  second  and  similar  attack,  or  the  other  one  becomes  affected.  AH  again 
seems  to  pass  over,  except  that  the  eye  is  not  so  perfectly  restored,  and  a  slight, 
deenlv-seated  cloudiness  begins  to  appear;  and  after  repeated  attacks,  and  alterna- 
tions of  disease  from  eye  to  eye,  the  affair  terminates  in  opacity  of  the  lens  or  its  cap- 
sule, attended  with  perfect  blindness  either  of  one  eye  or  both.  This  affection  was 
formeriv  known  by  the  name  of  moon-blindness,  from  its  periodical  return,  and  some 
supposed  influence  of  the  moon.    That  body,  however,  has  not,  and  cannot  have  any- 

thinff  to  do  with  it.  ,    .     ,^     .  •  j  i  u  . 

\Vhat  is  the  practitioner  doing  all  this  while  1     He  is  an  anxious  and  busy,  but 
almost  powerless  spectator.     He  foments  the  eyes  with  warm  water,  or  applies  cold 
lotions  with  the  extract  of  lead  or  opium,  or  poultices  to  winch  these  drugs  niay  be 
added ;  he  bleeds,  not  from  the  temporal  artery,  for  tliat  does  not  supply  the  orbit  ot 
the  eve,  but  from  the  angular  vein  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eve,  or  he  scarihes  the 
lining  of  the  lid,  or  subtracts  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein.    The  scarifying  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  maybe  easily  accomplished  with- 
out  a  twitch,  by  exposing  the  inside  of  the  lids,  and  drawing  a  keen  lancet  slightly 
over  them,  is  the  most  eftectual  of  all  ways  to  abate  inflammation,  for  we  are  then 
immediately  unloading  the  distended  vessels.     He  places  his  sctons  in  the  cheek, 
or  his  rowels  under  the  jaw ;  and  he  keeps  the  animal  low,  and  gives  physic  or 
fever  medicine  (digitalis,  nitre,  and  emetic  tartar.)    The  disease,  however,  ebbs  and 
flows,  retreats  and  attacks,  until  it  reaches  its  natural  termination,  blindness  of  one 

or  both  eyes.  .     ,.  ,         ,  /./•.•  —  4k»- 

The  horse  is  more  subject  to  this  disease  from  the  age  of  four  to  six  years  than 
at  any  other  period.  He  has  then  completed  his  growth.  He  is  full  of  blood,  and 
liable  to  inflammatory  complaints,  and  the  eye  is  the  organ  attacked  from  a  peculiar 
predisposition  in  it  to  inflammation,  tlie  nature  or  cause  of  which  cannot  alw  ays  be 
explained.  FA'er>'  affection  of  the  eye  appearing  about  this  age  must  be  regarded 
w  ith  much  suspicion. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  black  horses  are  more  subject  to  blindness  than  others. 
There  is  considerable  doubt  about  this,  or  rather  it  is  probable  that  that  colour  has  no 
influence  either  in  producing  or  aggravating  the  disease.  .    ,      , 

As  this  malady  so  frequently  destroys  the  sight,  and  there  are  certain  periods  when 
the  inflammation  has  seemingly  subsided  and  the  inexperienced  person  would  be 
deceived  into  tlie  belief  that  all  danger  is  at  an  end,  the  eye  should  be  most  carefully 
observed  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  the  examiner  should  be  fully  aware  of  all  the  minute 
indications  of  previous  or  approaching  disease.  They  are  a  slight  thickening  of  the 
lids,  or  puckerintT  towards  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye ;  a  difference  m  the  apparent 
size  of  the  eyes;"  a  cloudiness,  although  perhaps  scarcely  perceptible,  of  th^  siirfac© 
of  the  cornea,  or  more  deeply  seated,  or  a  hazy  circle  round  its  edge ;  a  gfooniinoss 
of  eye  generally,  and  dulness  of  the  iris;  or  a  minute,  faint,  dusky  spot  in  the  cen- 
tre, with  or  without  minute  fibres  or  lines  diverging  from  it. 

The  cause  of  this  inflammation  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  predisposition  to  it  m  the  eye 
of  the  horse,  but  assisted  bv  the  heated  and  empoisoned  air  of  many  stablrs.  The 
heated  air  has  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  disease;  the  empoisoned  an  a 
preat  deal  more :  for  pvrr\-  one  must  have  obser^•ed,  on  entering  a  close  stable  eariy 
in  tne  morning,  stronji  fumes  of  hartshorn  vhich  were  painful  to  his  eyes  and  caused 
the  tears  to  flow.  What  must  he  the  constant  action  of  this  on  the  eyes  of  the  horsel 
Tho  dung  of  the  horse,  and  tlie  litter  of  the  stables,  when  becoming  pvirid,  emit 


'umcs  of  volatile  alkali  or  hartshorn.  Often,  very  soon  after  the>  are  voided,  they 
oegin  to  yield  an  immense  quantity  of  this  pungent  gas.  If  we  are  scarcely  able  to 
bear  this  when  we  stand  in  the  stable  for  only  a  few  minutes,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  prevalence  of  inflammation  in  the  eye  of  the  stabled  horse,  nor  at  the  diflUculty  ot 
abating  inflammation  while  this  organ  continues  to  be  exposed  to  such  painful  excite- 
ment. Stables  are  now  much  better  ventilated  than  they  used  to  be,  and  ophthalmia 
is  far  from  being  so  prevalent  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

The  farmer  may  not  be  aware  of  another  cause  of  blindness,  to  which  his  horse 
is  more  particularly  exposed,  viz.,  confinement  in  a  dark  stable.  Many  stables  in  the 
country  have  no  glazed  windows,  but  there  is  a  flap  which  is  open  for  a  few  hours  in 
Mie  day,  or  while  the  carter  is  employed  in  the  stable,  and  when  that  is  shut  down 
almost  total  darkness  prevails.  Let  our  reader  consider  what  are  his  sensations 
when  be  suddenly  emerges  from  a  dark  room  into  the  full  glare  of  light.  He  is 
dazzled  and  bewildered,  and  some  time  passes  before  his  vision  is  distinct.  Let  this 
be  repeated  several  times  daily,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence?  The  sight  will 
be  disordered,  or  the  eye  irreparably  injured.  Then  let  him  think  of  his  poor  horse, 
who  often  stumbles  and  starts  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  although  he  is  corrected 
for  his  blundering,  but  because  his  eyes  are  necessarily  weakened  by  these  sudden 
transitions,  and  disposed  to  take  on  sudden  inflammation  with  all  its  fatal  results. 

The  propagation  of  various  diseases,  and  this  more  than  any  other,  from  the  sire  to 
his  progeny,  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  by  breeders.  Let  a  stallion  that  is 
blind,  or  whose  sight  is  defective,  possess  every  other  point  and  quality  that  can  be 
wished,  yet  he  is  worse  than  useless ;  for  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  his  off- 
spring w  ill  most  assuredly  inherit  weak  eyes  or  become  totally  blind.  There  is  no 
tact  Iretter  established  than  this. 

Mr.  Baker  oT  Reigate  puts  this  in  a  very  strong  point  of  view.  He  was  called 
upoh  to  examine  a  foal  only  a  few  days  old,  which  seemed  to  have  some  affection  of 
the  head,  as  from  its  birth  it  was  totally  unconscious  of  any  object,  although  it  ap- 
peared to  the  owner  to  have  good  eyes.  It  ran  its  head  against  the  wall  and  the 
standers  by,  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  the  surgeon  that  it  was  quite  blind,  and  on 
examining  the  pupil  of  each  eye,  he  found  them  greatly  dilated  and  motionless,  but 
beyond  this  there  was  no  unhealthy  appearance. 

"He  inquired  about  the  sire,  and  found  that  his  vision  was  very  defective,  and  that 
of  all  the  stock  which  he  got  in  that  part  of  the  country  not  one  colt  escaped  the  dire- 
ful effects  of  his  imperfect  sight.  He  persuaded  the  owner  to  have  the  youngster 
destroyed,  and  »» tracing  the  optic  nerve  in  its  passage  from  the  base  of  the  brain,  he 
found  it  in  a  complete  state  of  atrophy.  There  was  scarcely  any  nervous  substance 
within  the  tube  that  led  from  the  brain  to  the  eye. 

The  most  frequent  consequences  of  this  disease  are  cloudiness  of  the  eye,  and 
cataract.  The  cloudiness  is  singular  in  its  nature.  It  will  change  in  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  thinnest  film  to  the  thickest  opacity,  and,  as  suddenly,  the  eye  will 
neariy  regain  its  perfect  transparency,  but  only  to  lose  it,  and  as  r.'pidly,  a  second 
time. 

The  most  barbarous  methods  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  removing  this 
cloudiness.  Chalk,  and  salt,  and  sugar,  and  even  pounded  glass  have  been  introduced 
into  the  eye  mechanically  to  rub  off  the  film.  It  was  forgotten  that  the  cloudiness 
was  the  elTect  of  inflammation  —  that  means  so  harsh  and  cruel  were  ver>'  likely  to 
recall  that  inflammation — that  these  rough  and  sharp  substances  must  of  necessity 
inflict  excruciating  pain ;  and  that,  after  all,  it  generally  was  not  a  film  on  the  surface 
of  the  cornea,  but  a  dimness  pervading  its  substince,  and  even  sinking  deep  within 
it,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  being  removed.  Where  the  cloudiness  can  be  remov 
sd.  it  will  be  best  effected  by  first  abating  inflammation,  and  then  exciting  the  absorb 
ents  to  take  up  the  grey  deposit,  by  washing  the  eye  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

Opacity  of  the  lens  is  another  consequence  of  inflammation.     A  white  speck  Jf»« 
pears  on  the  centre  of  the  lens,  which  gradually  spreads  over  it,  and  completely  cov- 
ers if.     It  is  generally  so  white  and  pe#riy  as  not  to  be  mistaken — at  other  times  it  is 
more  hazy,  deceiving  the  inexperienced,  and  occasioning  doubt  in  the  mind  of  protVs 
sicnal  men.     We  have  seen  many  instances  in  which  the  sight  has  been  considerably 
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affected  OT  almost  lost,  and  yet  the  horse  has  been  P^^^^T^^.TIlf^^'yjX^^ 
iudffes     The  eve  must  be  exposed  to  the  light,  and  yet  under  the  kind  ot  sheltet 
whSh  has  been^lready  described,  in  order  to  discover  the  defect.     The  pupil  of   he 
horse  is  seldom  black,  like  that  of  the  human  being,  and  its  grreyish  hue  conceals  the 
recent  or  thin  film  that  may  be  spreading  over  the  lens.  ,      ^     .         ,    • 

Confirmed  cataract  in  the  eye  of  the  horse  admits  of  no  remedy,  for  two  obvious 
reasons  the  retractor  muscle  draws  the  eye  back  so  powerfully  and  so  deeply  into 
resocket,raU  P^^f«""  any  operation ;  and,  cou  d 

an  operation  be  performed,  and  the  opaque  lens  removed,  the  sight  wou^d  be  so 
impE,  from  the  rays  of  light  not  being  sufficiently  converged,  that  the  horse 
would  be  worse  to  us  than  a  blind  one.  The  man  who  has  undergone  the  o,  erat  on 
of  couchinrr  may  put  a  new  lens  before  his  eye,  in  the  form  of  a  convex  spectacle; 
but  we  cannot  adapt  spectacles  to  the  eye  of  the  horse,  or  fix  them  there. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  "The  Horse,"  some  controversy  has 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  occasional  appearance  and  disappearance  of  cataract 
without  any  connexion  with  the  common  moon-blindness.  Mr.  Clay  deposed  in  evi- 
dence,  that  cataracts  might  be  formed  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks -that  he  had 
known  many  instances  in  which  they  had  been  completed  in  less  time,  and  without 
any  previous  apparent  disease  of  the  eyps;  and  that  he  had  detected  them  when  the 
owners  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  disease  in  the  eye.*       _      .    ^  . 

Mr.  Cartwricrht  adds,  that  he  has  known  two  snmlnr  cases.  The  first  was  ot  a 
horse  that  hadlwo  cataracts  in  each  eye-two  of  them  of  the  size  of  a  large  pm  s 
head,  and  the  other  two  treble  that  size.  There  was  no  vestige  of  former  inflamma- 
tion; and  the  person  who  bred  him  said  that  lie  never  had  been  subject  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye.  In  December  1831,  these  cataracts  were  plain  enough;  but  in  the 
autumn  of  1832,  they  had  completely  vanished.  j  j  ,    ,  j  «  „,., 

In  November  1832,  Mr.  Cariwright  saw  a  five-years  old  mare,  and  detected  a  cata- 
ract in  the  ri«Tht  eyo,  of  the  size  of  a  coriander  seed.  He  advised  the  owner  to  get 
rid  of  her,  thmkincr  that  she  would  go  blind  ;  but,  being  a  useful  animal,  he  kept  her. 
In  August  1833,  Mr.  Cartwright  saw  her  again.    The  cataract  had  disappeared  and 

the  eyes  were  perfect.f  ,    ,    ,  ,        ,    .,  . 

That  excellent  veterinarian,  'Mr.  Percivall,  had  a  somewhat  similar  case.  A  gen- 
tleman broucrht  a  horse  one  morning  to  the  hospital,  in  consequence  of  its  having  fallen 
in  his  way  t"o  town,  and  jrrazed  liis eyebrow.  On  examining  him  carefully,  the  cornea 
was  partially  nebulous,  and  a  cataract  was  plainly  visible.  Neither  of  these  defects 
was  sufficient  to  attract  the  notice  of  any  unprofessional  observer,  and  both  were 
unconnected  with  the  slight  bruise  produced  by  the  fall.  The  owner  was  told  that 
the  corneal  opacity  might  possibly  be  removed ;  but  as  for  the  cataract,  lie  migiit 
recrard  this  as  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  He  returned  with  his  horse  on  the  fifth 
dav  savin«T  that  the  physic  had  operated  well,  and  that  he  thought  the  eye  was  as 
clear  as"  ever.  Mr.  Percivall  examined  the  eye,  and  could  discover  no  relic  either  of 
the  corneal  opacity  or  of  the  cataract.  ,./.   ,      t   •       . 

The  opinion  respecting  cataract  is  therefore  essentially  modified.     It  is  not  necessa- 

rihj  the  result  of  previous  inflammation,  although  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  19 

so,  nor  does  it  always  lead  to  blindness.     Still  it  is  a  serious  thing  at  all  times,  and, 

although  existing  in  tlie  minutest  degree,  it  is  umnundness,  and  very  materially  lessens 

the  value  of  the  horse.  _  ,.    •       •  u 

»'  Were  I  asked,"  says  Mr.  Percivall,  "  how  the  practitioner  could  best  distinguish 

a  cataract  of  the  above  description  from  that  which  is  of  ordinary  occurrence,  and 

known  bv  us  all  to  constitute  the  common  termination  of  periodical  ophthalmia,  I 

should  say  that  the  unusually  lucid  and  healthy  aspect  which  every  other  part  of  the  eye 

presents  is  our  best  diagnostic  sign;  the  slightest  indication,  however,  or  the  slightest 

Pi'spfoion  of  prior  or  present  inflammation,  being  a  reason  for  coming  to  a  different 

conclusion.     As  to  the  period  of  time  a  cataract  of  this  species,  suppnsinsr  it  to  be 

membranous,  would  require  for  its  formation,  I  should  apprehend  that  its  productim 

mif^ht  be,  as  its  disappearance  often  would  seem  to  be,  the  work  of  a  very  short  inter- 

T^f  perhaps  not  more  than  five  or  six  days."     As  to  the  cause  and  treatment  of  it, 


•  Veterinarian,  vol.  vii.  p,  41. 


t  Veterinarian,  vol.  vii.  p.  44. 


we  are  at  present  completely  in  the  dark.     If  it  does  not  soon  disappear,  the  hydriodaia 
of  potash  administered  internally  might  offer  the  best  prospect  of  success. 

GUTTA  SERENA. 

Another  species  of  blindness,  and  of  which  mention  was  made  when  describing  the 
retina,  is  Gutta  Serena,  commonly  called  glass  eye.  The  pupil  is  more  than  usually 
dilated  :  it  is  immovable,  and  bright,  and  glassy.  This  is  palsy  of  the  optic  nerve,  or 
its  expansion,  the  retina;  and  is  usually  produced  by  dett?rmination  of  blood  to  the 
head.  We  have  described  it  as  a  consequence  of  staggers.  So  much  pressure  has 
been  occasioned  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  that  the  nerve  has  been  injured,  and  its  func- 
tion destroyed.  The  treatment  of  Gutta  Serena  is  quite  as  difficult  as  that  of  cataract. 
We  have  heard  of  successful  cases,  but  we  never  saw  one ;  nor  should  we  be  disposed  to 
incur  much  expense  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  impossibilities.  Reasoning  from 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  we  should  bleed  and  physic,  and  administer  the  strychnine 
in  doses,  commencing  at  half  a  grain,  and  not  exceeding  two  grain**,  morning  and 
night — very  carefully  watching  it.  If  we  succeed,  it  must  be  by  constitutionar  treat- 
ment.   As  to  local  treatment,  the  seat  of  disease  is  out  of  our  reach. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR.  « 

Wounds  of  the  ear  are  usually  the  consequence  of  careless  or  brutal  treatment. 
The  twitch  may  be  applied  to  it,  when  absolute  necessity  requires  this  degree  of 
coercion  ;  but  troublesome  ulcers  and  bruises  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  abuse 
of  this  species  of  punishment,  and  more  especially  has  the  farrier  done  irreparable 
mischief  when  he  has  brutally  made  use  of  his  plyers. 

These  bruises  or  wounds  will  generally  —  fortunately  for  the  animal,  and  fortu- 
nately, perhaps,  for  the  brute  that  inflicted  the  injury — speedily  heal ;  but  occasionally 
sinuses  and  abscesses  will  result  that  bid  defiance  to  the  most  skilful  treatment.  A 
simple  laceration  of  the  cartilage  is  easily  remedied.  The  divided  edges  are  brought 
into  apposition,  and  the  head  is  tied  up  closely  for  a  few  days,  and  all  is  well ;  but, 
occasionally,  ulceration  of  the  integument  and  cellular  substance,  and  caries  of  the 
cartilage,  will  take  place— deep  sinus«>s  will  be  formed,  and  the  wound  will  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  most  skilful  treatment.  The  writer  -of  this  work  had  once  a  case  of*  this 
kind  under  his  care  more  than  two  months,  and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  cut  off 
the  ear,  the  other  ear  following  it,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  appearance.  The 
lunar  caustic,  or  the  muriate  of  antimony,  or  the  heated  iron,  must  be  early  employed, 
or  ihe  labour  of  the  practitioner  will  be  in  vain. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  same  person  to  witness  two  cases  in  which  the 
auditory  passage  was  closed  and  the  faculty  of  hearing  destroyed,  by  blows  on  the 
ear  violently  inflicted.  No  punishment  can  be  too  severe  for  these  brutes  in  human 
shape.  Whenever  there  is  considerable  swelling  about  the  root  of  the  ear,  and  the 
fluctuation  of  a  fluid  within  can  be  detected,  it  should  be  immediately  optned  with  a 
lancet,  and  the  purulent  fluid  liberated. 

The  abscess  usually  begins  to  form  about  the  middle  of  the  conch,  or  rather  nearer 
the  base  than  the  point.  The  incision  should  be  of  considerable  length,  or  the  opening 
will  close  again  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  Tlic  purulent  matter  having  been  evacu- 
ated, the  incision  should  not  be  permitted  to  close  until  the  parietes  of  the  ulcer  have 
adhered  to  each  other,  and  the  abscess  is  obliterated. 

The  size  and  the  carrying  of  the  ear  do  not  always  please.  The  ears  may  be  large? 
and  more  dependent  than  fashion  requires  them  to  !)e,  and  this  is  remedied  by  paring 
or  clippin?  them  to  the  requisite  size.  On  either  side  of  the  projection  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  in  a  straight  line  forward  and  backward,  a  fold  of  the  skin  is  pinched  up 
and  cut  away.  The  divided  edges  on  either  side  are  then  brought  together,  and  con- 
fined by  two  or  three  stitches  —  they  presently  unite,  and  the  owner  has  a  better- 
looking  horse,  and  soon  forgets  or  cares  not  about  the  punishment  which  he  has 
inflicted  on  him. 

The  ears  of  other  horses  may  be  supposed  to  be  too  close  to  each  other.  This  fault 
Is  corrected  by  another  piece  of  cruelty.  Similar  slips  of  skin  are  cut  away  on  tlie 
crtside  of  the  base  of  the  ear,  and  in  the  same  direction.  The  edcres  of  the  wouiw 
11  « 
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DEAFNESS. 

Of  the  occasional  existence  of  this  in  tl-l-rse  there  is  no  doubt  ^  ^tm^T^, 
play  of  the  ears  has  ceased  and  the  ^^^^f^^^  .   "^V^^^,^^^^^ 
Lmul  of  the  whip.     Much  of  the  apparent  «^7;'^f>  J.  ^  ^h^  of  various  dis- 

their  i-^perfect  hearing     J^ -^t^Xad  ^^^^^ry  ,.s..,e.     It 
eases,  and  especially  of  those  t  at  ^'^  ^    j      ^    ^.^nduit  of  the  ear,  or  rup- 

the  close  of  a  life  devoted  to  us. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  MOUTH. 

^V.  nowprceed  to  a  dcscnption  of  the  Z-;;^-"  P^lJ^^fj^^ 
The  nasal  bones,  or  bone^  o   the  nose  {j  j,  p.    0,  and  ^^V-'-h  j  j 

frontal  bones  above,  and  v^ith  ^^ .'^".V"'  iJ ^\riain  sutu^'v^^^^^^^  is  i  c-ontinuation 
on  either  side.  'H.ey  are  un.ted  together  b  a  V  -^'"/"J^^Jf^^^^''  'L.  .q).  They  are 
of  the  frontal,  and  they  terniinvae  "^^  P;-;;^^^/\^,^  occas llf ;Lenci  and  in  ury, 
rounded  and  arched  above,  because  the>  "f,f  P^'^^^V"  °      ,        ^^e  base  of  the  arch, 

,hem.    Sometimes  there  is  an  «™f„^,;„f  f7„°;^!^''fh;Ehr^ 
'ptS^'wiStd  r:-    •:''"  lllrrati-areh  is  fo„„d  in  U,e  ,on,  at. 

"TJ  ^'^;:^^t:^^e  ac.  .he  face  in  -e  ho-J-. --;|^ 
linoZin  oSers,  tho/is  a  .Ijsh..  P'"™ "™r  '.U,let««  dTn    "^sle  r    -ns  have 


from  the  companion,  or  the  brutality  of  the  attendant.     It  is  generally  followed  by 
laceration  of  tlie  lining  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  and  by  hsemorrliage.     The  haemor 
rhacre  may  usually  be  arrested  by  the  application  of  cold  water  externally.     In  spon- 
taneous haemorrhage  this  does  not  often  succeed  until  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood 
is  lost. 

In  cases  of  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones,  the  assistance  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  iu 
indispensable.  He  alone  knows  the  precise  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  will  have 
lecourse  to  the  elevator  or  the  trephine,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  owner  must  not  be  too  sanguine  with  regard  to  cases  of  this  kind,  for  ozena, — 
ulceration  attended  by  a  peculiar  and  almost  insufferable'stench — is  too  often  tlie  con- 
sequence, or  foundation  may  be  laid,  for  the  appearance,  of  glanders. 

Spontaneous  bleeding  from  the  nose  must  be  carefully  att<?nded  to.  It  may  proceed 
from  over-fulness  of  the  capillaries  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  or  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  or  general  plethora  of  the  system.  Those  that  are  overfed  and 
overfut  are  most  liable  to  it,  as  troop-horses,  brewers'  horses,  and  horses  kept  for 
pleasure.  It  is  not  common  in  young  horses,  or  in  such  as  are  out  of  condition,  or 
worked  hardly.  It  is  always  desirable  to  know  whence  the  bleeding  proceeds — if 
from  the  nostril  alone,  it  will  usually  be  confined  to  one  side — if  from  tlie  lungs,  the 
discharge  is  from  both  nostrils,  and  generally  mingled  with  mucus,  or  ipume, — there 
is  also  a  quickened  respiration,  and  more  or  less  cough. 

If  it  is  apparently  connected  with  some  slight  cause,  a  dose  of  physic  and  quietness 
for  a  day  or  two  will  be  sufficient,  and,  if  necessary,  a  slight  solution  of  alum  may  be 
injected  up  the  nostril.  If  the  bleeding  is  apparently  from  the  lungs,  a  more  serious 
evacuation  will  be  required. 

These  bones  form  the  roof  of  an  important  cavity  (see  a,  p.  72).  The  sides  are 
constituted  above  by  the  nasal  bones,  arwL,  lower  down,  by  the  upper  jaw-bones,  {supe- 
rior maxillaritui),  while  plates  from  these  latter  bones  project  and  compose  the  palate, 
which  is  both  the  floor  of  the  nose  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  (/,  p.  72).  Above  (near 
fig.  8),  not  visible  in  our  cut,  is  a  bone  called  the  palatine,  although  it  contributes  very 
little  to  the  formation  of  the  palate.  It  is  the  tennination  of  the  palate,  or  the  border 
of  the  opening  where  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  nose  meet  (fig.  8).  The  frontal 
sinuses,  b,  and  large  vacuities  in  the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  in  the  athmoid,  /,  and  sphe 
noid  bones,  ^  communicate  with  and  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 


This  "fivity  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  cartilage  called  the  Septum  (see  a,  p.  7*2). 
It  is  of  considerable  thickness  and  strength,  and  divides  the  cavitj*  of  the  nose  into 
two  equ«d  parts.  It  is  placed  in  the  centre  for  the  purpose  of  strength,  and  it  is  fnrmed 
of  cartilage,  in  order  that,  by  its  graduzil  yielding  resistance,  it  may  neutralize  almost 
any  foa-e  that  may  be  applied  to  it. 

When  we  open  the  nostril,  we  see  the  membrane  by  which  the  cartilage,  and  the 
whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  is  lined,  and  by  the  colour  of  which,  much  mors 
than  by  that  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids,  we  judge  of  the  degree  of  fever,  and  pat* 


i 
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preceding  page  shovjs  the  rm^^  beautifully  accounts  for  the  accurate  connexion 

on  the  membrane  ot  ^he  nose^  j      membrane,  and  various  diseases  or 

which  we  trace  between  ^»\^, ^"A^^' "l  pig^^s  or  ulcerations  discovered  on  this  mem- 
states  of  the  circulation.  «>  the  ^°;f  P\^f  °; J";^;  ^j-  .rlanders  ;  and  the  intetposi- 
hrane.e  likew.se  de^^nn^^^  ,     ?,, 

tion  of  Uie  septum  is  a  ^l^^  f""  •  ,•  ^.j^^  t^e  neicrhbouring  parts,  and  also  to 
mischief,  by  '^"^^"f '^^^jJ^.^'^'Xen  uTe  oSi^r  s  dfseased  or  obstructed.  The  nasal 
P---«  "- '^^.PL  oee^P^  r  their  being  rolled  up 

cavity  is,  on  t  thcr  side,  occupieu     y  ,  turbinated  or  turban-shaped  bones, 

somewhat  m  the  fomi  ^«f^^  -j^-'J^::^^^  ^  H,  ,,  order  to  display  them  They 
:rya;'fhinCsfauzranT;erforated,likeV-e,-ith  a  thousand  holes.  Between 
them  are  left  sufficient  passages  for  the  ai^^^^^^      very  considerable  surface;  and  on 

nerves.     riicbC  bones,  linea  w  uu  expanded,  because  the  sense  of  smell 

would  support  and  not  destro>  ^i  ";*    j  I't^/rPji^  ]„  his  domestic  state,  tiie 

L""'t'r:^esrst;Vir,by  U,es„%,  and,  by  very  in-"i^|;^J'|^»-  -^W 

t;brrsl:"sla,eu^:r.d"r:se\  ■„  ioud„c.ss.?s  u„o„...  u,o  .i,.ai„,.s  of » 

""'■iSernsio-  of  the  nostril  .t  the  lo.cr  part  of  these  ™-"''«;^,="  7PX°!,oS 
„ftf»ee,a„ai,.i^^;,jnnected»^^ 

ca,,bre-,aheo»ythroug    Ih^^^  =   ^^,  „f  breathing,  these  are 

^"  '^Ti  TuU  nofoSlv  ie  a?ie7bu'^^^U,e  me.nbranous  substanee  «hioh  covers  .h. 

^trfi^the-rj^^^^^^^^^ 

°"^T;,ll,XSn«^ift'ome  eountrio,  were  aoeustomed  to  slit  the  nostril,  of  their 
ho^e  .'£  £  mrglU  be  less  distressed  in  the  -je'e  and  lo,,g^ontu,ued  exemon 
of  their  sneed  The  Icelanders  do  so  to  the  present  day.  1  here  is  no  nocessny  lor 
this?f"r  ifatut  has  made  ample  provision  for  all  the  ordinary  and  even  extraordinary 

hoS^f  the^nosils,  in  order  to^draw  them  back  and  dilate  them.  I  our  of  these  a  e 
^hl  in  Z  foUow  ing  cut.  which  is  inserUd  to  complete  our  present  subject,  and  wh.ch 
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will  be  often  referred  to  in  the  course  of  our  work ;  /,  m,  o,  and  p,  arc  muscles  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose. 

THB  MUSCLES,  NERVES,  AND  BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  UPPER  PART  OF  THE  JIECK. 


c  The  upper  part  of  the  ligament  of  the  neck. 

(  The  levator  humeri  (elevator  of  the  shoulder),  arising  from  the  tubercle  of  the  occiput,  tlw 
mastoid  (nipple-shaped)  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  transverse  processet 
(cross  proiections)  ot  the  tour  first  bones  of  the  neck,  and  the  ligament  of  the  neck,  ana 
goin^  to  tne  musclee  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  upper  bone  of  the  arm :  to  draw  for- 
ward the  shoulder  and  arm  ;  or  turn  the  head  and  neck ;  and,  when  the  two  levators 
act,  to  depress  the  head. 

c  The  tendon  common  to  the  comnleius  major  (larger  complicated),  and  gplenius  (sphnt-like) : 
to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  to  hold  up  the  head,  or,  the  muscles  on 
one  side  alone  acting,  to  turn  it. 

d  The  itemo-maxillaris  (belonging  to  the  breast-bone)  and  upper  jaw,  from  the  cartilage  in 
front  of  the  chest  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw :  to  bend  the  head,  or,  if  one  only 
acts,  to  bend  it  on  one  side. 

e  The  stylo-maxillaris,  from  the  styloid  (pencil-shaped)  or  coracoid  (beak-shaped)  process  of 
the  occiput,  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw:  to  pull  the  iaw  backward  and  open  it. 

/  The  tuhscapulo  hyoideus,  from  under  the  shouldcr-blaJe,  to  the  body  of  the  os  hyoxdet  (the 
bone  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  formed  like  a  Greek  u,  v) :  to  draw  back  that  bone. 

g  The  masseter  (chewing) ;  a  most  powerful  muscle,  constituting  the  cheek  of  the  horse  :— 
from  the  upper  jaw  bone  into  the  rough  surface  round  the  angle  of  the  lower  r  in  con- 
junction with  the  temporal  muscle  to  close  the  mouth  and  chew  the  food. 

h  The  orbicularis  (circular)  surroundmg  the  eye  and  closing  the  lids. 

t  The  zvi^omaticus,  from  the  zygomatic  arch  and  masseter  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  to 
draw  back  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

*  The  buccinator  (trumpeter),  from  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  to  draw  it  back. 

/  The  iHualia  labii  superioris  (belonging  to  the  nose  and  upper  lip),  from  a  depression  at  the 
junction  of  the  superior  ma.xillary  and  malar  bones,  to  the  angle  of  the  nostrU:  to  raise 
the  lip,  and  dilate  the  nostrils.  • 

m  Dilator  narit  lateralis  (side  dilator  of  the  nostril),  reversed  to  show  the  vessels  and  nerves 
which  it  covers,  going  from  the  covering  of  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones,  to  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  and  side  of  the  nostril :  to  retract  the  upper  lip  and  dilate  the  nostrils. 

n  Dilator  magnus  (great  dilator),  assisting  in  the  same  office. 

0  Depressor  labii  in/erioris  (puller  down  of  the  under  lip),  to  the  sides  of  the  under  Up :  to  puli 
it  down. 

p  Orbicularis  oris  (circular  muscle  of  the  mouth),  surrounding  the  mouth :  to  close  the  bp« 
and  dilate  the  nostrils. 

f  The  upper  portion  of  the  parotid  gland  (gland  near  the  ear)  reversed,  to  show  the  blood  fe* 
Pels  and  nerves  beneath  it. 

'  The  parotid  duct  piercing  the  cheek,'  to  discharge  the  saliva  into  the  mouth. 
11* 
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.  The  maxillary  gland  (gland  of  the  J-eMa^O  with J^^ 

t  The  jugular  (neck)  vein,  after  the  two  t'ra'ic.  jugular,  and  the  parotid  duct,  paas 

H^P  cheek  to  be  distributed  over  the  face. 
'.  ItErjlTe-ffi  HS'KSe  ?^fS-U,:te.  c„e.i„,  fro.  undo,  .he  p.o,^ 

gl»"'^-         ..    r  1        w.  ,7«r«  fhard  portion)  of  the  seventh  pair,  the  motor  (moving) 
y  ^^^  r;  o^lSi^cetiffourt^  btnSh  tl  e  paroud  gland,  to  apread  over  the  iace. 
..BranchesVf  both  nerves,  wuh  small  blood-vessels. 

There  are  also  four  disUnctcarUla^ 
elasticity,  bring  back  the  nostrils  to  their  ^^'''''' ^^'^^'      ^,^  ^^.^  sharpened  off  to 
cease  to  act.     The  bones  of  the  nose  C«  «'  P;  '»,  and f .      ;  ^^^  ^l^^  ^^^ 

^o^rtkXV^itliT^^^^^^^^^^  ^-  --^«-^'  ^"^  ^^  ^-^^^^ 

nary  surpeon,  and  the  ^-'^ ///^j^XVe^  f^w  F  -i"  pay  sufficient  attention; 
degree  of  many  diseases,  and  to  ^^  f JfJ   ,    J^^^,  ^nd  the  colour  of  the  mem- 
•    these  are  the  pulse,  of  which  ^^^^^^/ P^^/^^^^^^^^  and  horsemen  to  lift 

br^ne  of  the  nose.     It  is  J^e  custom  of  most  ^aerm^^^^    ge  .^^  .^^  ^.^^^  ^ 

the  upper  eyelid,  and  to  form  >]»<^'^.  ,°f ";°"  .lif  ^^  is  of  a  pale  pinkish  hue,  there  is 
If  it  is  very  red,  there  is  considerable  ^•^^J'-  " '' ^i-lTthe  surface  presented  to 
litUe  danger.     The  ^ose,;lowe^.^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  organs  Is 

the  view  IS  more  extensile,-!  ssjmpain)  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^_ 

•    greater  ;-and  the  ^^h-ff-  P-^^^^^  ,,uh  thf  uniform  pale  pink 

Bive.  Let  uie  reader  nr»i  make  '""^^^"  J ' "  ,,J_,v,  .-..p^g  the  lower  part  of  the  car- 
appearance  ot  tnat  portion  of  tne  ";^";^^"f^;^J^^;\*^;;/e "  in  hed  and  quiet;  then 
tiligmous  partition  ^f  ^'jV^^l^nin  somrexcU^^^^^^  if  the  system-the  streaked 
the  increase^.  Mush  of  red,  betokening  ««"^J'  ,^\^ "^""^^[^  j  to   increase-the  intense 

appearance  of  inllammation  .<^°"^>°5"^^*^;^;^iXuh  Patches  o^^  red,  showing 

fl^ofid  red,  of  acute  inflamtnation-the  pa  e  ^^^^J^^^^PX',  a^^  somewhal 

the  half-subdued,  but  «j!l^^''»^^"S  ^^^"r^\^^^^  paleness  approach- 

redder  than  natur^,  pred-ting  a  1^^^^^^^  interm'ingled  wili  radia- 

has  studied  them,  will  higWj  appieciatc. 

NASAL   POLYPUS. 

B,  the  polypus,  is  meant  a„  exeresoence  or  t'-rW'Se"^  'T^^nrp^TisTs 
eoosistenc?,  ^id  attached  «•?  »  F.^'?  ^^'f,,^,^^-"^  f„"'Jr„»t Jls? ^ 
attached  to  mueous  meinbranes,  and  is  "^"f  ^  7""J^^    ^^^  („  ,he  veins  and  yen- 

appeared,  is  subject  to  a  return  of  them.  tumour,  and  bein<r  in  a 

%y  some  means,  probably  the  increasing  ^"^  P^^  J^^^  *7^,X  and  tV.rces  with 

dependent  situation,  the  polypus  is  S^^^"^"  V  ;;f  ^^^.V'" As  it  conth^tes  o  descend, 
t  he  soft  and  easily  distensible  membrane  of  the  nose^   X  „eSe  'r  toot  of  tne 

ihl*  portion  of  membnuw  is  fartlier  elongated,  and  forms  the  pedicle  or  loot 


tnmour ; — if  that  may  be  termed  a  root  which  is  a  mere  duplicate  of  its  investing 
membrane. 

The  polypus,  when  it  hangs  free  in  the  nasal  cavity,  is  usually  of  a  pyrifonn  or 
pear-like  shape ;  and  it  varies  in  weight,  from  a  few  drachms  to  three  or  four  pounds. 

How  is  the  surgeon  to  proceed?  Can  he  lay  hold  of  the  polypus  by  the  finger,  or 
the  forceps,  or  (for  these  tumours  do  not  possess  much  sensibility)  the  tenaculum"? 
To  asccrtiiiu  this,  he  M'ill  cast  the  horse,  and  fix  the  head  in  a  position  to  take  th« 
greatest  advantage  of  the  light^  If  he  cannot  fairly  get  at  the  tumour  by  any  of 
these  means,  he  will  let  it  alone.  It  will  continue  to  grow — the  membrane  consti- 
tuting the  pedicle  will  be  lengthened — and  the  polypus  will  at  length  descend,  and 
be  easily  got  at.  Time  and  patience  will  effect  wonders  in  this  and  many  similar 
cases. 

Supposing  it  to  have  grown,  and  the  surgeon  is  endeavouring  to  extract  it,  he  must 
not  use  any  great  force.  It  must  not  be  torn  out  by  the  root.  The  tumour  must  be 
gently  brought  down,  and  a  ligature  passed  round  the  pedicle,  as  high  up  as  it  can 
conveniently  be  placed.  If  the  polypus  can  then  be  returned  to  the  nose,  the  animal 
will  suffer  very  little  inconvenience ;  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  slough  off,  and  the 
pedicle  will  contract,  and  gradually  disappear. 

If  the  polypus  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  well  returned  after  it  has  been  brought 
down,  we  must,  notwithstanding,  use  the  ligature,  passing  it  round  the  pedicle  suffi- 
riently  tightly  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  tumour.  We  may  then  imme- 
diately excise  it.  Except  the  pedicle  is  exceedingly  thick,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
haemorrhage.  Should  some  bleeding  occur,  it  will  probably  soon  stop,  or  may  be 
stopped  by  the  cautery,  which  should,  however,  be  avoided  if  possible ;  for  our  object 
is  to  produce  as  little  irritation  as  may  be  in  the  membrane,  and  the  actual  cautery 
will  be  applied  with  considerable  difficulty  in  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

In  very  bad  cases,  when  the  tumour  cannot  be  drawn  out  of  the  nose,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  slit  up  the  ala  or  side  of  the  nostril.  It  will  be  better,  however,  not  to 
cut  tlirough  the  false  nostril ;  for  that  consists  of  a  duplicature  of  such  thin  integu- 
ment, that  the  stitches  can  hardly  be  retained  in  it,  when  the  horse  will  be  continually 
snorting  at  the  least  inconvenience.  It  will  also  be  difficult  to  bring  the  edges  of  this 
thin  membrane  accurately  together  again;  or  if  tliis  be  effected,  there  is  scarcely  life 
enough  in  it  for  the  parts  readily  to  unite.  The  false  nostril  should  be  avoided,  and 
the  incision  made  along  the  lateral  edge  of  the  nasal  bone,  beginning  at  its  apex  or 
point.  The  flap  will  then  conveniently  turn  down,  so  as  to  expose  the  cavity  beneath ; 
and  there  will  be  sufficient  muscular  substance  to  secure  an  almost  certain  union  by 
the  first  intention.  The  nostril  being  opened,  the  pedicle  will  probably  be  displayed, 
and  a  lig-ature  may  be  passed  round  it,  as  already  recommended  ;  or  if  it  is  not  aclu 
ally  in  sight,  it  iftay  probably  gradually  be  brought  within  reach. 

NASAL  GLEET,  OR  DISCHARGE  FROM  THE  NOSE. 

There  is  a  constant  secretion  of  fluid  to  lubricate  and  moisten  the  membrane  that 
lines  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  which,  under  catarrh  or  cold,  is  increased  in  quantit)', 
and  altered  in  appearance  and  consistence.  This  will  properly  belong  to  the  account 
of  catarrh  or  cold  ;  but  that  which  is  immediately  under  consideration,  is  a  continued 
Hml  oftentimes  profuse  discharge  of  thickened  mucus,  when  every  symptom  of  catarrh 
ami  fever  has  passed  away.  If  the  horse  is  at  grass,  the  discharge  is  almost  as  green 
as  tlie  fooil  on  which  he  lives  ; — or  if  he  is  stabled,  it  is  wliite,  or  straw-colounil,  or 
brown,  or  even  bloody,  and  sometimes  purulent.  It  is  either  constantly  ninninir,  or 
snorted  out  in  masses  many  times  a  day ;  teazing  the  horse,  and  becoming  a  perf.ct 
nuisance  in  the  stable,  and  to  the  rider.  This  has  been  known  to  continue  several 
months,  and  evwitually  to  destroy  the  horse. 

If  the  discharge  is  not  offensive  to  the  smell,  nor  mixed  with  purulent  matter,  it  is 
probably  merely  an  increased  and  somewhat  vitiated  secretion  from  the  cavities  of  the 
nose;  and,  all  fever  having  disappeared,  will  frequently  yield  to  small  doses  of  blue 
vitriol,  given  twice  in  the  day.  If  fever  or  cough  remains,  the  cough  medicine  tnat 
will  hereafter  be  described  must  be  combined  with  the  tonic.  If  the  discharge  is 
mingled  with  pus,  and  very  offensive,  the  vegetable  tonics,  gentian  and  dinger,  miiy 
H  added  to  the  copper ;  but  there  is  now  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  discharge  wiu 
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.    11  J        J  «-m  terminate  in  fflanders.    Turning  into  a  salt  marsh  will 
SatX*c/:ture^r„'r*'S,f  n.i„e.l  .nd  .he%ege.ab.e  .onic.  ha™ 

I'ailea. 

OZENA. 

Cl7VN'A  is  ulceration  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  not  always  or  often  visible,  but 

r..n!n^t.  \v  the  (Uscharcre  of  muco-purulent  matter,  and  the  peculiar  factor  from 

vS  ^  e  di Tea  e  der  ves  fts  name.     It  resembles  glanders,  in  being  confined,  in  most 

which  tl»e  ilisease  Gtrvc  submaxillarv  eland  on  the  same  side  being  enlarged; 

irSrm  it^i^^lllrglfr."^^^^^  and  the  discharge,  from  its  earliest 

%^L'e"i:%oCws\1ce^^^^^^^  from  the  nostril,  in  consequence  of  inflamma- 

tion  of  tl  e  luZs,  or  produced  by  some  of  the  sequel^  of  pheumonia;  distinguished 
owever  froi^^ozenaf  by  its  usually  flowing  irregularly,  being  coughed  up  in  ^eat 
nrnt  ties  Zre  decidedly  purulent,  and  the  gland  or  glands  seldom  affected.    Te 
3  Srge'from  ozena  is  cUstant,  muco-punilent,  and  ?f  "ded  ^y  ^^  ^e 

aWnds      It  is  of  immense  consequence  that  we  should  be  enabled  to  distmgu  su  uie 
fne  tm  the  othJ^;  for  while  ozena  may,  sometimes  at  least,  be  manageable,  the 

'%::-^^^^^^:'::^  chrome  inflammati- or  j.e 

membrane  may  assume  another  and  malignant  character.     In  severe  catarrh,  the 
Te  Se  maj'become  abraded,  and  the  abrasions  may  degenerate  mto  foul  and  feUd 

SVc-;::^i:i-Sorffi:r-&      ^iX^^oS 

'T:^:^:X^Zi::^'^^:^:r:^,  ISU  perhaps  be.  traced  to  ar, 
probabr'a 'se,  ;nd  the  health  of  the  animal  has  not  appeared  to  be  in  the  slightest 

'^"^I'e  membrtne  of  the  nose  is  highlv  sensitive  and  irritable,  and  an  ulcer,  in  what- 
ever Vavfnmio  J  on  it,  does  not  "readily  heal.  It  often  runs  on  to  gangrene,  and 
desU?not^ly  the  membrane,  but  the  bone  beneath,  and  even  the  cartilaginous 
seS!  ll,is  is  rarely  the -case  in  glanders;  and  the  ravages  o  the  chancrous  u  cer» 
are  rually  confined  to  the  membrane.  The  ulceration  proceeds  to  a  certain  point- 
Urproo^ess  is  then  arrested,  usually  by  nature  alone^the  discharge  gradually  lessens 
—it  loses  its  offensive  character,  and  at  length  ceases.  ^   ,  .     ,.  r 

Loca    applications  are  seldom  available  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease ;  for  we 
know  not  he  situation  of  the  ulcer ;  and  if  we  did,  we  probably  could  not  get  at  it. 
So^e  have  recommended  setons.     Where  are  they  to  be  applied  ^     I    the  seat  of 
ulcernt  on  is  unknown,  the  seton  may  only  £rive  useless  pain.     Scleral  r«'-""--'^« 
evTmi  at"ons  have  shown  that  the  frontal  sinuses  are  a  frenuent  seat  of  the  disease 
YetT  a    injection  could  we  usel     An  emollient  one  would  be  thrown  away.    A 
stimulatfn  "  njection  might  convert  ozena  into  glanders.     Other  examinations  ha^^ 
SiTn  th;rt  the  superior  portion  of  the  central  meatus  was  diseased.     Whatmstru. 
J^^^nt  can  be  contrWed  to  reach  that^    Internal  medicines  are  almost  thrown  away  in 
?,l  complaint:  yet  something,  perhaps,  may  be  done  under  the  form  of  a  local  appli- 
es ion      The  discarded  nosebag  (undervalued  at  least  by  too  niany  practitioners) 
S^lTord  the  means  of  employing  an  emollient  fomentat  on.    The  steam  from  a 
bnn-mish,  scaldincr  hot,  will  probably  reach  every  part  of  tlie  nasal  cavity,  and  so 
aff  d  some  chance  of  being'beneficially  applied  to  the  ulcer      It  will,  a     eas^ 
thoroucrhlv  cleanse  the  part.     By  means  of  the  nose-bag  and  the  %yann  mash,  the 
IhTorde  r^f  Emay  be  introduced  into  the  cavity;  not  only  con.b.ning  with  the 
Stri  a  ted  Iri^s,  and  removing  the  fcptor,  but  arresting  the  tendency  tft  decomposition. 
Sn  thereisadicrestive-a  gentle  stimulus  to  abraded  and  ulcerated  surfaces, 
rousinff  them  to  heafthy  action,  and  without  too  much  irritating  them  -  turpentine. 
S  mayTe  applied  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  in  the  best  of  all  wavs,  by  using 
the  fresh  vellow  deal  shavings  instead  of  bran.    This  digestive  may  be  brought  into 
contact  with  ever^'  part  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  has  been  serviceable. 

There  is  another  resource,  and  one  that  bids  fairer  to  be  successful  than  any  othci 
w;ih  which  we  are  acquainted  —  Uie  spring  grass.    It  is  the  finest  aitcrahve,  uepor* 


Uve,  and  restorative,  in  our  whole  materia  medica ;  and  if  it  is  accessible  in  the  forre 
of  a  salt  marsh,  there  is  no  better  chance  of  doin"  o^ood.  ' 

GLANDERS. 

The  most  formidable  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  subject,  is  Glanders. 
It  has  been  recognised  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  of  Cos ;  and  few  modern  veteri- 
nary writers  have  given  a  more  accurate  or  complete  account  of  its  symptoms,  than 
is  to  be  lound  in  the  works  of  the  father  of  medicine.  Three-and-twenty  hundred  . 
years  have  rolled  on  since  then,  and  veterinary  practitioners  are  not  yet  a'^rced  as  to 
the  tissue  primarily  affected,  nor  the  actual  nature  of  the  disease :  we  only"know  that 
it  IS  at  the  present  day,  what  it  was  then,  a  loathsome  and  an  incurable  malady. 

We  shall  therefore,  in  treating  of  this  disease,  pursue  our  course  slowly  and 
»»autiously. 

The  earliest  symptom  of  Glanders  is  an  increased  discharge  from  the  nostril,  small 
in  quantity,  constantly  flowing,  of  an  aqueous  character,  and  a  little  mucus  minfrlintr 
with  it.  '•  °     ° 

Connected  with  this  is  an  error  too  general,  and  highly  mischievous  with  reo-ard  to 
the  character  of  this  discharge  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  when,  if  ever,  a 
cure  might  be  effected,  and  when,  fOo,  the  miKtit"*"  *ro>n  contagion  is  most  frequently 
produced.  The  discharge  of  glanders  is  not  sticky  when  it  may  be  first  recognised. 
It  IS  an  aqueous  or  mucous,  but  small  and  constant  discharge,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
horn  catarrh,  or  nasal  gleet,  or  any  other  deflusi'ffi  from  the  nostril.  It  should  be 
iijipressed  on  the  mind  of  every  horseman  that  this  small  and  constant  defluxion, 
overlooked  by  the  groom  and  by  the  ownei;  and  too  often  by  the  veterinary'  surgeon, 
IS  a  most  suspicious  circumstance.  ° 

-Mr.  James  Turner  deserves  much  credit  for  having  first  or  chiefly  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  horsemen  to  this  important  but  disregarded  symptom.  If  a  horse  is  in  the 
highest  condition,  yet  has  this  small  aqueous  constant  discharge,  and  especially  from 
one  nostril,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  separating  him  from  his  companions.  \o  harm 
will  be  done  by  this,  although  the  defluxion  should  not  ultimately  betray  lurkino-miB- 
chief  of  a  worse  character.  ° 

Mr.  Turner  relates  a  case  very  much  in  point.  A  farmer  asked  his  opinion  respect- 
ing a  mare  m  excellent  condition,  with  a  sleek  coat,  and  in  full  work.  He  had  had 
her  seven  or  eight  months,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  there  had  been  a  dis- 
c.iarge  from  the  right  nostril,  but  in  so  slight  a  degree  as  scarcely  to  be  deemed  worthy 
of  notice.  He  flow  wanted  to  sell  her,  but,  like  an  honest  man,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  he  might  warrant  her.  Mr.  Turner  very  properly  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  discharge  having  existed  for  so  long  a  time,  he  would  not  be  justified  in  sendino 
her  into  the  market.  A  farrier,  however,  wliose  ideas  of  glanders  had  always  been 
connected  with  a  sticky  discharge  and  an  adherent  gland,  bought  her,  and  led  her 
away. 

Three  months  passed  on,  when  Mr.  Turner,  examining  the  post-horses  of  a  neigh- 
bouring inn,  discovered  that  two  of  them  were  glandercd,  and  two  more  farcied,  whUe, 
standing  next  to  the  first  that  was  attacked,  and  his  partner  in  work,  was  his  old 
acquaintance,  the  farmer's  mare,  with  the  same  discharge  from  her  nostril,  and  who 
had,  beyond  question,  been  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 

The  peculiar  viscidity  and  gluiness  which  is  generally  supposed  to  distin<niish  the 
discharge  of  glanders  from  all  other  mucous  and  prevalent  secretions  belon<rs  to  the 
second  stage  of  the  disease,  and,  for  many  months  before  this,  glanders  nTay  have 
existed  in  an  insidious  and  highly  contagious  form.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  how- 
•^ver,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  some  degree  of  stickiness  does  characterise  the 
•lischarge  of  glanders  from  a  very  early  period. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  for  which  no  satisfactory  account  has  yet  been  given. 
that  when  one  nostril  alone  is  attacked,  it  is,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  near,  or 
elt.  M.  Dupuy,  the  director  of  the  veterinary  school  at  Toulouse,  gives  a  very  sin- 
jTiilar  account  of  this.  He  says,  that  out  of  eighty  cases  of  glanders  that  came  under 
ins  notice,  only  one  was  affected  in  the  rijrht  nostril.  The  difference  in  the  affect<>d 
nostril  does  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  in  Great  Britain ;  but,  in  two  horses  out  of 
u:eo,  or  toree  out  of  four,  the  discharge  is  from  the  left  nostril  alone.     We  mio-h^. 
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wcount  for  the  left  leg  failing  oftcner  than  the  right,  for  we  mount  and  dismount  on 
the  left  side;  the  horse  generally  leads  with  it,  and  there  is  more  wear  and  tear  of 
that  limb:  but  we  cannot  satistactorily  account  for  this  usua  affection  of  the  elt  nos- 
tril  It  is  true  that  the  reins  are  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  there  may  be  a  little  more 
bearing  and  pressure  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth;  but  this  applies  only  to  saddle- 
horses,  and  even  with  them  does  not  sufficiently  explain  the  result. 

This  dischariro,  in  cases  of  infection,  may  continue,  and  in  so  slight  a  degree  as  to 
be  scared  V  perceptible,  for  many  months,  or  even  two  or  three  years,  unattended  by 
any  oiher  disease,  even  ulceration  of  the  nostril,  and  yet  the  horse  being  decidedly 
alandered  from  the  beginning,  and  capable  of  propagating  the  malady.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  pus  mingles  with  the  discharge,  and  then  another  and  a  charactens- 
'  tic  svniptam  ai)pears.  Some  of  this  is  absorbed,  and  the  neighbouring  glands  become 
Bfl'eottd.  If  there  is  discharge  from  both  nostrils,  the  glands  within  the  under  jaw 
will  be  on  both  sides  enlarged.  If  the  discharge  is  from  one  nostril  only,  the  swelled 
crland  will  be  found  on  that  side  alone.  Glanders,  however,  will  Ircquently  exist  at 
an  early  stage  without  these  swelled  gliflfij  and  some  other  diseases,  as  catarrh,  will 
produce  them.  Then  we  must  look  out  lof  some  peculiarity  about  these  glands,  and 
we  shall  readily  find  it.  The  swelling^may  be  at  first  somewhat  large  and  diftused, 
but  the  surrounding  enlargemen^8odj|co^s  otT,  *d  one  or  two  small  distinct  glands 
remain;  and  they  are  not  in  .^^enlr?  oTlhe  channel,  but  adhere  closely  to  the  jaw  on 

the  affected  side.  ^  .  ,      .,,  •  ,,         -j 

1  he  membrane  of  the  nose  shoi!%now  be  examined,  and  will  materially  guide  our 
opinion.  It  will  either  be  of  a  dark  purplish  hue,  or  almost  of  a  leaden  colour,  or  ot 
any  shade  between  the  two ;  or  if  there  is^some  of  the  redness  of  inflammation,  it  will 
have  a  purple  tinge :  but  there  will  never  be  the  faint  pink  blush  of  health,  or  the 
mtense  and  vivid  red  of  usual  inflammation.  Spots  of  ulceration  will  probably  appear 
on  the  membrane  covering  the  cartilage  of  the  nose— not  mere  sore  places,  or  streaks 
ef  abrasion,  and  quite  superficial,  but  small  ulcers,  usually  Approaching  to  a  circular 
form,  deep,  and  with  the  edges  abrupt  and  prominent.  NN  hen  these  appearances  are 
observed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to 
■scertain  that  these  ulcers  do  actually  exist,  for  spots  of  mucus  adhering  to  the  mem- 
brane have  been  more  than  once  taken  for  them.  The  finger  should,  if  possible,  be 
passed  over  the  supposed  ulcer,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  can  be  wiped  away ; 
ind  it  should  be  recollected,  as  was  hinted  when  describing  the  duct  that  conveys  the 
tears  to  the  nose,  that  the  orifice  of  that  duct,  just  within  the  nostril,  and  on  the  inner 
*ide  of  it,  has  been  mistaken  for  a  chancrous  ulcer.  This  orifice  '\4  on  the  continua- 
tion of  the  common  skin  of  the  muzzle  which  runs  a  little  way  up  the  nostril,  while 
the  nicer  of  glanders  is  on  the  proper  membrane  of  the  nose  above.  The  line  of  s(  pa- 
ration  between  the  two  is  evident  on  the  slightest  inspection. 

When  ulcers  begin  to  appear  on  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  constitution  of  tlie 
horse  is  soon  evidently  affected.  The  patient  loses  flesh  — his  belly  is  tucked  up  — 
his  coat  unthrifty,  and  readily  coming  off— the  appetite  is  impaired — the  strength  fails 
—cough,  more  or  less  urgent,  may  be  heard — the  discharge  from  the  nose  will  increase 
in  quantity;  it  will  be  discoloiired,  bloody,  offensive  to  the  smell  —  the  ulcers  in  the 
nose  will  become  larger  and  more  numerous,  and  the  air-passages  being  obstructed,  a 
grating,  choking  noise  will  be  heard  at  every  act  of  breathing.  There  is  now  a 
peculiar  tenderness  about  the  forehead.  The  membrane  lining  the  frontal  sinuses  is 
inflamed  and  ulcerated,  and  the  integument  of  the  forehead  becomes  thickened  and 
somewhat  swelled.  Farcy  is  now  superadded  to  glanders,  or  glanders  has  degene 
rated  into  farcy,  and  more  of  the  absort)ents  are  involved. 

At  or  before  this  time  little  tumours  appear  abnut  the  muscles,  and  face,  and  neik 
following  the  course  of  the  veins  and  the  absorbents,  for  they  run  side  by  side;  f  nd 
these  the  tumours  soon  ulcerate.  Tumours  nr  buds,  still  pursuing  the  path  of  the 
.  absorbents,  soon  appear  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  They  are  connected  together  by 
a  corded  substance.  This  is  the  inflamed  and  enlarged  lymphatic;  and  ulceration 
quickly  follows  the  appearance  of  these  buds.  The  deeper-seated  absorbents  are  nex« 
affected ;  and  one  or  both  of  the  hind-lesfs  swell  to  a  great  size,  and  become  stiff,  and 
hou  and  tender.  The  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  is  more  marked  every  day.  Th«» 
membrane  of  the  nose  l>ecorae8  of  a  dirty  livid  colour.    The  membrane  of  the  raoutli 
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fs  strangely  pallid.  The  eye  is  infiltrated  with  a  yellow  fluid ;  and  the  Jischarge 
from  the  nose  becomes  more  profuse,  and  insufferably  offensive.  The  anima.  presents 
one  mass  ol  putrefaction,  and  at  last  dies  exhausted. 

The  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  glands,  as  connected  with  this  disease,  may, 
perhaps,  require  a  little  farther  consideration.  A  portion  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the 
membrane  of  the  nose,  and  altered  in  character  by  the  peculiar  inflammation  there 
existing,  is  absorbed  ;  and,  as  it  is  conveyed  along  the  lymphatics,  in  order  to  arrive 
Ht  the  plac^  of  its  destination,  it  inflames  them,  and  causes  them  to  enlaro-e  and  sup- 
purate. 1  here  IS,  however,  a  peculiarity  accompanying  the  inflammation  which  they 
toke  Irom  the  absorption  of  the  virus  of  glanders.  They  are  rarely  lar<re,  except  at 
first,  or  hot,  or  tender;  but  they  are  characterised  by  a  singular  hardness"  a  proximity 
to  the  jaw-bone,  and,  frequently,  actual  adhesion  to  it.  The  adhesion  is  produced  by 
the  lullammatory  acti<m  going  forward  in  the  gland,  and  the  effusion  of  coa^nilable 
lymph.  1  his  hardness  and  adhesion  accompanying  discharge  from  the  nostril,  and 
being  on  the  same  side  with  the  nostril  whence  the  discharge  proceeds,  afford  proof 
not  to  be  controverted  that  the  horse  is  glandered.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  glands  are  neither  adherent  nor  much  enlarged,  and  yet 
there  is  constant  discharge  from  one  or  both  nostrils.  The  veterinary  surgeon  would 
have  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  to  be  cases  of  glanders.  He  will  trust  to 
the  adhesion  of  the  gland,  but  he  will  not  be  misled  by  its  looseness,  nor  even  bv  its 
absence  altogether. 

Glanders  have  often  been  confounded  with  strangles,  and  by  those  who  ou«rht  to 
have  known  better.  Strangles  are  peculiar  to  young  horses.  The  eariy'sticre 
resembles  common  cold,  with  some  degree  of  fever  and  sore  throat  — generally  with 
distressing  cough,  or  at  least  frequent  wheezintr;  and  when  the  enlargement  appears 
beneath  the  jaw,  it  is  not  a  single  small  gland,  but  a  swellincr  of  the  whole  of  the 
substance  between  the  jaws,  growing  harder  towards  the  centl-e,  and,  after  a  while, 
appearing  to  contain  a  fluid,  and  breaking.  In  strangles,  the  membrane  of  the  nose 
will  be  intensely  red,  and  the  discharge  from  the  nose  profuse  and  purulent,  or  mixed 
with  matter  almost  from  the  first.  When  the  tumour  has  burst,  the  fever  will  abate, 
and  the  horse  will  speedily  get  well. 

Should  the  discharge  from  the  nose  continue,  as  it  sometimes  does,  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  horse  has  recovered  from  strangles,  there  is  no  cause  for  fear. 
Simple  strangles  need  never  degenerate  into  glanders.  Good  keep,  and  small  doses 
of  top;c  medicine,  will  gradually  perfect  the  cure. 

Cinders  have  been  confounded  with  catarrh  or  cold;  but  the  distinction  between 
\hen  M  plain  enough.  Fever,  and  loss  of  appetite  and  sore  throat,  accompany  cold— 
the  quidding  of  the  food  and  srulping  of  the  water  are  suflicient  indications  of  the 
la»'.'.i  of  these;  the  discharge  from  the  nose  is  profuse,  and  perhaps  purulent;  the 
g'ar.ua  under  the  jaw,  if  swelled,  are  moveable,  there  is  a  thickening  around  them, 
K-Kl  they  are  tender  and  hot.  With  proper  treatment  the  fever  abates ;  the  eoucrh 
liisappears;  the  swellings  under  the  throat  subside;  and  the  discharge  from  the  nose 
gradually  ceases,  or,  if  it  remains,  it  is  usually  very  different  from  that  which 
characterises  glanders.  In  glanders,  there  is  seldom  cough  of  any  consequence,  and 
generally  no  cough  at  all. 

A  running  from  the  nose,  small  in  quantity,  and,  from  the  smallness  of  its  quantity, 
drying  about  the  edges  of  the  nostril,  and  presenting  some  appearance  of  stickiness, 
will,  in  a  few  cases,  remain  after  severe  catarrh,  and  especially  after  the  influenza  of 
spriHT ;  and  these  have  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  glanders,  and  more  par- 
ticuhriy  when  they  have  been  accompanied  by  enlarged  glands  and  ulceration  in  the 
nose.  Here  the  aid  of  a  judicious  veterinary  surgeon  is  indispensable;  and  he  will  • 
sornptunes  experience  considerable  difficultv  in  deciding  the  case.  One  circumstance 
^viil  principally  guide  him.  No  disease  will  run.on  to  glanders  which  has  not,  to  a 
considerable  and  palpable  degree,  impaired  and  broken  down  the  constitution ,  and 
evfiri/  diseriK  that  d(te^  this  will  run  on  tn  trlnnders.  He  will  look  then  to  the  general 
state  and  condition  of  the  horse,  as  well  as  to  the  situation  of  the  glands,  the  nature 
of  the  discharge,  and  the  character  of  the  ulceration.  • 

If,  after  all,  he  is  in  doubt,  an  experiment  may  be  resorted  to,  which  wears  indeed 
Oie  appearance  of  cruelty,  and  which  only  the  safety  of  a  valuable  animal,  or  of  a 
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,    1     .  •  c<:f.r      Hp  will  inoculate  an  ass,  or  a  horse  already  condemned 

ft:  ho^:;is''."ith     ffmau  r  Vi  cha^^^^^  the  nose.     If  the  horse  is  glaudered, 

iL^mpto-  o7  glanderrorLcy  will  appear  in  the  inoculated  aniinal  tn  the  course 

'''ThrBost' mortem  examination  of  the  horse  will  remove  every  doubt  as  to  the 
1  he  post  "^0"^"^  J-^'^'  ,,,,  .  -1  •    crenerallv  more  or  ess  blanched,  with  spots 

:  r„:ron„tmmr„-  „/  :„riSble  r:S/.     UlccraUon  is  almos.  invanabl, 
or  lines  ot  "1"^"^"^'*  character,  on  the  septum,  and  also  on  the  ethmoid  and 

SnaS  bLes  The  ulcerrev^dently  follow\he  bourse  of  the  absorbents,  sorne- 
tSs  almost  confined  to  the  track  of  the  main  vessel,  or,  if  scattered  over  the 
Sra  e  'enmlly,  thickest  over  the  path  of  the  lymphatic  The  a^thmoid  and 
turlnSb^nes  are  often  filled  with  pus,  and  sometimes  eaten  through  and  carious; 
Lu  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  ulceration  is  confined  to  the  external  membrane, 
artliou^h  tLTemay^e  pus  within.  In  aggravated  cases  the  disease  extends  through 
all  the  cells  of  the  face  and  head.  ...         •,    .        j       a  tu^ 

The  pa  h  of  the  disease  down  the  larj-nx  and  windpipe  is  easily  traced,  and  the 
ulcer^  f  flow  one  line-that  of  the  absorbents.  In  aggravated  cases,  this  can  generally 
Se  tSced  on  to  the  lungs.  It  produces  inflammation  in  these  organs,  characterised 
in  sm«e  cases  by  concrestion ;  but  in  other  cases,  the  congestion  having  gone  on  to 
Lepa  dsation'in  Ihich  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs  is  oblitemted.  Most  Irequently, 
5en  the  "un"s  are  alTected  at  all,  tubercles  are  found-miliary  tubercles -minute 
^anulated  spots  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs  and  "ot  accompanied 
n  much  inflammation.  In  a  few  cases  there  are  larger  tubercles,  which  solten  and 
)urst,  and  terminate  in  cavities  of  var}'ing  size.  j:„«oea 

In  some  cases,  and  showing  that  glanders  is  not  essentially  or  necessarily  a  disease 
of  the  lungs,  there  is  no  morbid  affection  wliatever  in  those  orgtins.  .  ,  ^,  ,  .,, 

The  history  thus  given  of  the  symptoms  of  glanders  will  clearly  point  out  its 
nature.  It  is  an  affection  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose.  Some  say,  and  at  their  head 
is  Professor  Dupuy,  that  it  is  the  production  of  tubercles,  or  minute  tumours  in  the 
upper  cells  of  the  nose,  which  may  long  exist  undetected,  except  by  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible  running  from  the  nostril,  caused  by  the  irritation  which  they  occasion.  Fhese 
tubercles  nradually  become  more  numerous;  they  cluster  together,  suppurate  and 
break,  and'small  ulcerations  are  formed.  The  ulcers  discharge  a  poisonous  matter, 
which  is  absorbed  and  taken  up  by  the  neighbouring  glands,  and  this,  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity,  vitiates  the  constitution  of  the  animal,  and  is  capable  of  communicating 
the  disease  to  others.  Some  content  themselves  with  saying  that  it  is  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  which  may  assume  an  acute  or  chronic  form,  or  m 
a  very  short  time,  or  exceedingly  slowly,  run  on  to  ulceration. 

It  is  inflammation,  whether  specific  or  common,  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose 
—possibly  for  months,  and  even  for  years,  confined  to  that  membrane,  and  even  to 
a  portion  of  it— the  health  and  the  usefulness  of  the  animal  not  being  m  the  slightest 
detrree  impaired.    Then,  from  some  unknown  cause,  not  a  new  but  an  intenser  action 
is  let  up,  the  inflammation  more  speedily  runs  its  course,  and  the  membrane  becomes 
ulcerated.   The  inflammation  spreads  on  either  side  down  the  septum,  and  tlie  ulcera- 
tion at  lenfrth  assumes  that  peculiar  chancrous  form  which  charactenses  inflammation 
of  the  absorbents.     Even  then,  when  the  discharge  becomes  gluey,  and  sometimes 
after  chancres  have  appeared,  the  horse  is  apparently  well.    There  are  hundreds  ot 
trlandered  horses  about  the  country  with  not  a  sick  one  among  them.    For  months  or 
years  this  disease  may  do  no  injury  to  the  general  health.  The  inflammation  is  purely 
local,  and  is  only  recognised  by  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  inflammation  and 
.  increased  secretion.   It's  neighbours  fall  around,  but  the  disease  affects  not  the  ani"^aj 
whence  it  came.    At  length  a  constitutional  inflammation  appears ;  farcy  is  established 
in  its  most  horrible  fonn,  and  death  speedily  closes  the  scene. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  insidious  dreadful  disease  1  Although  we  may  be 
in  a  manner  powerless  as  to  the  removal  of  the  malady,  yet  if  we  can  trace  its  cause 
and  manner  of  action,  we  mav  at  least  be  able  to  do  something  m  the  way  of  preven- 
tion. Much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  way.  Glanders  does  not  commit  one- 
tpnth  par:  of  the  ravages  which  it  did  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and,  generally  speak- 
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ing,  it  is  now  only  found  as  a  frequent  and  prevalent  disease  where  neglect,  and  filth, 
and  want  of  ventilation  exist. 

Glanders  may  be  either  bred  in  the  horse,  or  communicated  by  contagion.  What 
we  have  farther  to  remark  on  this  malady  will  be  arranged  under  these  two  heads. 

Improper  stable  management  we  believe  to  be  a  far  more  frequent  cause  of  glan- 
ders than  contagion.  The  air  which  is  necessary  to  respiration  i^  changed  and  em- 
poisoned in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  and  a  fresh  supply  is  necessary  for  the 
support  of  life.  That  supply  may  be  sufficient  barely  to  support  life,  but  not  to  pre- 
vent the  vitiated  air  from  again  and  again  passing  to  the  lungs,  and  producing  irrita 
tion  and  disease.  The  membrane  of  the  nose,  possessed  of  extreme  sensibility  for  the 
purposes  of  smell,  is  easily  irritated  by  this  poison,  and  close  and  ill-ventilated  stables 
oftenest  witness  the  ravages  of  glanders.  Professor  Coleman  relates  a  case  which 
prove?!  to  demonstration  the  rapid  and  fatal  agency  of  this  cause.  "  In  the  expedition 
to  Quiberon,  the  horses  had  not  been  long  on  board  the  transports  before  it  became 
necessary  to  shut  down  the  hatchways  for  a  few  hours;  the  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  some  of  them  were  suffocated,  and  that  all  the  rest  were  disembarked  either 
glandered  or  farcied." 

In  a  close  stable,  the  air  is  not  only  poisoned  by  being  repeatedly  breathed,  but 
there  are  other  and  more  powerful  sources  of  mischief.  The  dung  and  the  urine  are 
suffered  to  remain  fermenting,  and  giving  out  injurious  gases.  In  many  dark  and 
ill-managed  stables,  a  portion  of  the  dung  may  be  swept  away,  but  the  urine  lies 
for  days  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  the  disgusting  and  putrefying  nature  of  which  is 
ill-concealed  by  a  little  fresh  straw  which  the  lazy  horsekeeper  scatters  over  the  top. 

The  stables  of  the  gentleman  are  generally  kept  hot  enough,  and  far  too  hot, 
although,  in  many  of  them,  a  more  rational  mode  of  treatment  is  beginning  to  be 
adopted ;  but  they  are  lofty  and  roomy,  and  the  horses  are  not  too  much  crowded 
together,  and  a  most  scrupulous  regard  is  paid  to  cleanliness.  Glanders  seldom  pre- 
vail there.  The  stables  of  the  farmer  are  ill-managed  and  filthy  enough,  and  the 
ordure  and  urine  sometimes  remain  from  week  to  week,  until  the  horse  lies  on  a  per- 
fect dunghill.  Glanders  seldom  prevail  there;  for  the  same  carelessness  which  per- 
mits the  filth  to  accumulate  leaves  many  a  cranny  for  the  wind  to  enter  and  sweep 
away  the  deleterious  fumes  from  this  badly-roofed  and  unceiled  place. 

The  stables  of  the  horse-dealer  are  hot  enough ;  but  a  principle  of  strict  cleanliness 
is  enforced,  for  there  must  be  nothing  to  offend  the  eye  or  the  nose  of  the  customer, 
and  there  glanders  are  seldom  found ;  but  if  the  stables  of  many  of  our  post-horses, 
and  of  those  employed  on  our  canals,  are  examined,  almost  too  low  for  a  till  horse 
to  stand  upright  in  them — too  dark  for  the  accumulation  of  filth  to  be  perceived — too 
far  from  the  eye  of  the  master — ill-drained  and  ill-paved  —  and  governed  by  a  false 
principle  of  economy,  which  begrudges  the  labour  of  the  man,  and  the  cleanliness 
and  comfort  of  the  animal;  these  will  be  the  very  hotbeds  of  the  disease,  and  in 
many  of  these  establishments  it  is  an  almost  constant  resident 

Glanders  may  be  produced  by  anything  that  injures,  or  for  a  length  of  time  acts 
upon  and  weakens,  the  vital  energy  of  this  membrane.  They  have  been  known  to 
follow  a  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  nose.  They  have  been  the  consequence  of 
violent  catarrh,  and  particularly  the  long-continued  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  They  have  been  produced  by  the  injection  of  stimulating 
and  acrid  substances  up  the  nostril.  Everything  that  weakens  the  constitution  gen- 
erally will  lead  to  glanders.  It  is  not  only  from  bad  stable  management,  but  from  the 
hardships  which  they  endure,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  their  constitution,  that  post 
and  machine  horses  are  so  subject  to  glanders ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  inflammatory 
disease  to  which  the  horse  is  subject  that  is  not  occasionally  wound  up  and  terminated 
by  the  appearance  of  glanders. 

Among  the  causes  of  glanders  is  want  of  regular  exercise.  The  connexion, 
although  not  evident  at  first  glance,  is  too  certain.  When  a  horse  has  been  worked 
with  peculiar  severity,  and  is  become  out  of  spirits,  and  falls  away  in  flesh,  and 
refuses  to  eat,  a  little  rest  and  a  few  mashes  would  make  all  right  again ;  but  th(» 
proom  plies  him  with  cordials,  and  adds  fuel  to  fire,  and  aggravates  the  state  of  fever 
tbat  has  commenced.  What  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  ?  The  weakest 
goes  to  the  ^all,  and  either  the  lungs  or  the  feet,  or  tliis  membrane — that  of  the  now 

1-: 
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—the  weakest  of  all,  exposed  day  after  day  to  the  stimulating,  debilitating  ihfluonces 
that  have  been  described,  becomes  the  principal  seat  of  mflammalion  Uiat  terminateji 

''^hls  fn^'this  way  that  glanders  have  so  frequently  been  known  to  follow  a  hard 
'lav's  chase.  The  seeds  of  the  disease  may  have  previously  existed,  but  its  progress 
will  be  hastened  by  the  general  and  febrile  action  excited  — the  absurd  measures 
Ahich  are  adopted  not  being  calculated  to  subdue  the  fever,  but  to  increase  the  stim- 

iJus.  .    -  ,  . 

Every  excitino-  cause  of  disease  exerts  its  chief  and  Us  worst  influence  on  this  mem- 
brane. At  the  dose  of  a  severe  campaign  the  horses  are  more  than  decimated  by 
this  pest.  At  the  termination  of  the  Peninsular  war  the  ravages  of  this  disease  were 
dreadful.  Every  disease  will  predispose  the  membrane  of  the  nose  to  take  on  the 
inflanunation  of  glanders,  and  with  many,  as  strangles,  catarrh,  bronchitis,  and  pneu- 
monia, there  is  a  continuity  of  membrane,  an  association  of  function,  and  a  tliousand 

sympathies.  /.       ,     j  -w    ^ 

There  is  not  a  disease  which  may  not  lay  the  foundation  for  glanders.  Weeks, 
and  months,  and  years,  may  intervene  between  the  predisposing  cause  and  the  actual 
evil ;  but  at  length  the  whole  frame  may  become  excited  or  debilitated  in  many  a  way, 
and  then  this  debilitated  portion  of  it  is  the  first  to  yield  to  the  attack.  Atmospheric 
influence  has  somewhat  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  glanders.  It  is  not  so  frequent 
in  summer  as  in  the  Avinter,  partly  attributable,  perhaps,  to  the  diflferent  state  of  the 
stable  in  the  summer  months,  neither  the  air  so  close  or  so  foul,  nor  the  alternations 
of  temperature  so  great. 

There  are  some  remarkable  cases  of  the  connexion  of  moisture,  or  moist  exhala. 
tions,  that  deserve  record.  When  new  stabling  was  built  for  the  troops  at  Hythe, 
and  inhabited  before  the  walls  were  perfectly  dry,  many  of  the  horses  that  had  been 
removed  from  an  open,  dry,  and  healthy  situation,  became  affected  with  glanders; 
but,  some  time  having  passed  over,  the  horses  in  these  stables  were  as  healthy  as  the 
others,  and  glanders  ceased  to  appear.  An  innkeeper  at  Wakefield  built  some  exten- 
sive stabling  for  his  horses,  and,  inhabiting  tliem  too  soon,  lost  a  great  proportion  of 
his  cattle  from  glanders.  There  are  not  now  more  healthy  stables  in  the  place.  The 
immense  ransre  of  stables  under  the  Adelphi,  in  the  Strand,  where  light  never  enters, 
and  the  supply  of  fresh  air  is  not  too  abundant,  were  for  a  long  time  notoriously  un- 
healthy, and  many  valuable  horses  were  destroyed  by  glanders ;  but  now  they  are 
filled  with  the  finest  wagon  and  dray-horses  that  the  metropolis  or  the  countrj'  con- 
tains, and  they  are  fully  as  healthy  as  in  the  majority  of  stables  above-ground. 

Tliere  is  one  more  cause  to  be  slightly  mentioned — hereditary  predisposition.  Tliis 
has  not  been  sufficiently  estimated,  with  regard  to  the  question  now  under  considera- 
tion, as  well  as  with  respect  to  everything  connected  with  the  breeding  of  the  horse. 
There  is  scarcely  a  disease  that  does  not  r\m  in  the  stock.  Tliere  is  that  in  the  struc- 
ture of  various  parts,  or  their  disposition  to  be  affected  by  certain  influences,  which 
perpetuates  in  the  offspring  the  diseases  of  the  sire;  and  thus  contraction,  ophthalmia, 
roaring,  are  decidedly  hereditary,  and  so  is  glanders.  ISl.  Dupuy  relates  some  deci- 
sive cases.  A  mare,  on  dissection,  exhibited  every  appearance  of  glanders  ;  her  filly, 
who  resembled  her  in  form  and  in  her  vicious  propensities,  died  glandered  at  six  yf-ars 
old.  A  second  and  a  third  mare,  and  their  foals,  presented  the  same  fatal  proof  that 
glanders  are  herediUiry. 

Glanders  are  hiirhly  contasfious.     Tlie  farmer  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  with 
the  certainty  of  this.     Considering  the  degree  to  which  this  disease,  even  at  the  pre 
sent  day,  often  prevails,  the  legislature  would  be  justified  in  interfering,  by  soma 
severe  enactments,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  small-pox  in  the  human  subject. 

The  early  and  marTied  symptom  of  glanders,  is  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils  of  a 
peculiar  character;  and  if  that,  even  before  it  becomes  purulent,  is  nibbed  on  a 
wound,  or  on  a  mucous  surface,  as  the  nostrils,  it  will  produce  a  similar  disease.  If 
the  division  between  two  horses  were  sufTicij-ntly  high  to  prevent  all  smelling  and 
snorting  at  each  other,  and  contact  of  everj'  kind,  an«l  they  drank  not  out  of  the  same 
pail,  a  sound  horse  niiyht  live  for  years,  uninfected,  by  the  side  of  a  glandered  one. 
The  matter  of  glanders  has  been  mixed  up  into  a  ball,  and  given  to  a  healthy  hor8«, 
witiiont  effect.    Some  horses  liave  eaten  the  hay  left  by  those  that  were  glandered, 
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<nd  no  bad  consequence  has  followed  ;  but  others  have  been  speedily  infected.  The 
glanderous  matter  must  come  in  contact  with  a  wound,  or  fall  on  some  membrane, 
thin  and  delicate,  like  that  of  the  nose,  and  through  which  it  may  be  absorbed.  It 
is  easy,  then,  accustomed  as  horses  are  to  be  crowded  together,  and  to  recognise  each 
other  by  the  smells-eating  out  of  the  same  manger,  and  drinking  from  the  same  pail— 
to  imagine  that  the  disease  may  be  very  readily  communicated.  One  horse  has  passed 
another  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  snorting,  and  has  become  slandered.  Some  fillies 
have  received  the  infection  from  the  matter  blown  by  the  wind  across  a  lane,  when  a 
glandered  horse,  in  the  opposite  field,  has  claimed  acquaintance  by  neighing  or  snort- 
ing. It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  infected  horse  to  remain  long  in  a  stable  with 
otliers  wijthout  irreparable  mischief. 

If  some  persons  underrate  the  danger,  it  is  because  the  disease  may  remain  unre- 
cognised in  the  infected  horse  for  some  months,  or  even  years,  and  therefore,  when  it 
appears,  it  is  attributed  to  other  causes,  or  to  after  inoculation.  No  glandered  horse 
Bhould  be  employed  on  any  farm,  nor  should  a  glandered  horse  be  permitted  to  work 
on  any  road,  or  even  to  pasture  on  any  field.  Mischief  may  be  so  easily  and  exten- 
sively effected,  that  the  public  interest  demands  that  everj'  infected  animal  should  be 
summarily  destroyed,  or  given  over  for  experiment  to  a  veterinar)'  surgeon,  or  recog- 
nised veterinary  establishment. 

There  are  a  few  instances  of  the  spontaneous  cure  of  chronic  glanders.  The  dis- 
charge has  existed  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length  it  has  gradually  diminished, 
and  has  ceased ;  and  this  has  occurred  under  every  kind  of  treatment,  and  without 
any  medical  treatment :  but  in  the  majority  of  these  supposed  cases,  the  matter  was 
only  pent  up  for  a  while,  and  then,  bursting  from  its  confinement,  it  flowed  again  in 
double  quantity  :  or,  if  glanders  have  not  re-appeared,  the  horse,  in  eighteen  or  twenty- 
four  months,  has  become  farcied,  or  consumptive,  and  died.  Tliese  supposed  cures 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  are  to  be  regarded  with  much  suspicion. 

As  for  medicine,  there  is  scarcely  a  drug  to  which  a  fair  trial  has  not  been  given, 
and  many  of  them  have  had  a  temporary  reputation ;  but  they  have  passed  away,  one 
after  the  other,  and  are  no  longer  heard  of.  The  blue  vitriol  and  the  Spanish-fly  have 
held  out  longest;  and  in  a  few  cases,  either  nature  or  these  medicines  have  done 
wonders,  but  in  the  majority  of  insfcinces  they  have  palpably  failed.  The  diniodide 
of  copper  has  lately  acquired  some  reputation.  It  has  been  of  great  service  in  cases 
of  farcy,  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  glanders. 

Where  the  life  of  a  valuable  horse  is  at  stake,  and  the  owner  adopts  every  precau- 
tion to  prevent  infection,  he  may  subject  the  horse  to  medical  treatment;  but  every 
humane  man  will  indignantly  object  to  the  slitting  of  the  nostril,  and  the  scrapinor  of 
the  cartilage,  and  searing  of  the  gland,  and  firing  of  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones,  and 
to  those  injections  of  mustard  and  capsicum,  corrosive  sublimate  and  vitriol,  by  which 
the  horse  has  been  tortured,  and  the  practitioner  disgraced.  At  the  veterinary  school, 
and  by  veterinary  surgeons,  it  will  be  most  desirable  that  every  experiment  should  be 
tried  to  discover  a  remedy  for  this  pest;  but,  in  ordinary  instances,  he  is  not  faithful 
to  his  own  interest,  or  that  of  his  neighbours,  who  does  not  remove  the  possibility  of 
danger  in  the  most  summary  way. 

If,  however,  remedial  measures  are  resorted  to,  a  pure  atmosphere  is  that  which 
should  first  be  tried.  Glanders  is  the  peculiar  disease  of  the  stabled  horse,  and  the 
preparation  for,  or  the  foundation  of  a  cure,  must  consist  in  the  perfect  removal  of 
every  exciting  cause  of  the  malady.  The  horse  must  breathe  a  cool  and  pure  atmo- 
sphere, and  he  must  be  turned  out,  or  plated  in  a  situation  equivalent  to  it. 

A  salt  marsh  is,  above  all  others,  the  situation  for  this  experiment :  but  there  is 
much  cauti(m  required.  No  sound  horse  must  be  in  the  same  pasture,  or  a  neignooR.r- 
ing  one.  Tne  palings  or  the  gates  may  receive  a  portion  of  tne  matter,  wnicn  may 
harden  upon  them,  and,  many  a  month  afterwards,  be  a  source  of  mischief — nay,  the 
virus  may  cling  about  the  very  herbage,  and  empoison  it.  Cattle  and  sheep  should 
rot  ha  trusted  with  a  glandered  horse  ;  for  the  experiments  are  not  sufliciently  numer- 
ous or  decided  as  to  the  exemption  of  these  animals  from  the  contagion  of  glanders. 

Supposing  that  glanders  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  stables  of  a  fanner,  is 
there  any  danger  after  he  has  removed  or  destroyed  the  infected  horse  ?  Certainly 
there  is ;  but  not  to  the  extent  that  is  commonly  supposed.    There  is  no  necessity  fo- 
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pulling  down  the  racks  and  mangers,  or  even  the  stable  itself,  f  ^  ^^^^^^i^;^^^ 
The  noison  resides  not  in  the  breath  of  the  animal,  but  m  the  nasal  discharge,  and 
that  TnonVrS  certain  parts  of  the  stable.  If  the  mangers  and  racks  and  bales 
5>nr1  mrtitinna  are  first  well  scraped,  and  scoured  with  soap  and  water,  ana  inen 
thoroSwa^^^^^  S.  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  (one  pint  of  the  chloride 
to  a  pail  IV  of  Se^  and  the  walls  are  lime-washed,  and  the  head-gear  burned,  and 
the  cbSg  baked  or  washed,  and  the  pails  newly  painted,  and  the  iron-work  exposed 
to  a  red  heat,  all  danger  will  cease. 

Little  that  is  satisfactory  can  be  said  of  the  prevention  ot  glanders. 
T  le  fir  t  and  most  effectual  mode  of  prevenUon  will  be  to  keep  the  stables  cool  and 
well  ventilated,  for  the  hot  and  poisoned  air  of  tb\  and  confined  stables  is  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  causes  of  glanders.  .      ,. 

Next  to  ventilation  stands  cleanliness  ;  for  the  foul  air  from  the  fennenting  litter, 
and  urine,  and  dung,  must  not  only  be  higWy  injurious  to  health  generally,  ^'"t  i""ate 
and  predispose  to  intlammation  that  delicate  membrane  which  is  the  primary  seat  ot 
the  disease.  If  to  this  be  added  regular  exercise,  and  occasional  green  meat  during 
the  summer,  and  carrots  in  the  winter,  we  shall  have  stated  all  that  can  be  done  in 

^^lallersfn'thehZ'anbcin^.-lt  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  a  glandered 
horse  can  rarely  remain  among  sound  ones  without  serious  misciiiet  ensmng;  and, 
worse  than  all,  the  man  who  attends  on  that  horse  is  in  danger.  The  cases  are  now 
becomintr  far  too  numerous  in  which  the  groom  or  the  veterinary  surgeon  attending 
on  fflandered  horses  becomes  infected,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  dies.  It  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  more  manageable  in  the  human  being  than  in  the  quadruped,  borne 
cases  of  recovery  from  larcy  and  glanders  stand  on  record  with  regard  to  the  human 
being,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

FARCY. 

Tarcy  is  intimately  connected  with  glanders ;  they  will  run  into  each  other,  or 
tlieir  symptoms  will  mingle  together,  and  before  either  arrives  at  its  fatal  termination 
its  associate  will  almost  invariablv  appear.  *  An  animal  inocculatcd  with  the  matter 
of  farcy  will  often  be  afllicted  with  glanders,  while  the  matter  of  glanders  will  tre- 
quently  produce  farcy.  They  are  dilTerent  types  or  stages  of  the  same  disease. 
There  is,  however,  a  verv  material  difference  in  their  symptoms  and  progress,  and 
this  most  important  one  o'f  all,  that  while  glanders  are  generally  incurable,  farcy,  in 
its  early  stage  and  mild  fonn,  may  be  successfully  treated. 

^^hi"le  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  arteries  are  everywhere  employed  in  building  up 
the  frame,  the  absorbents  are  no  less  diligently  at  work  in  selecting  and  carrying 
away  every  useless  or  worn-out  portion  or  part  of  it.  There  is  no  surface  — there  is 
no  assignable  spot  on  which  thousands  of  these  little  mouths  do  not  open.  In  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  thev  not  only  remove  that  which  is  become  useless,  and  often 
that  which  is  healthy,  but  that  which  is  poisonous  and  destructive.  They  open  upon 
tlie  surface  of  every  glanderous  chancre.  They  absorb  a  portion  of  the  virus  which 
is  secreted  by  the  ulcer,  and  as  it  passes  along  these  little  tubes,  they  suffer  from  its 
acrimonious  quality ;  hence  the  corded  veins,  as  they  are  called  by  the  farrier,  or, 
more  properly,  the  thickened  and  inflamed  absorbents  following  the  course  of  the 
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veins. 


At  certain  distances  in  the  course  of  the  absorbents  are  loose  duplicatures  of  the 
lining  membrane,  which  are  pressed  against  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  permit  the 
fluid  to  pass  in  a  direction  towards  the  chest,  but  belly  out  and  impede  or  arrest  its 
progress  from  the  chest.  The  virus  at  these  places,  and  the  additional^flammation 
there  excited,  is  to  a  greater  or  less  dcffree  evident  to  the  eye  and  to  the  feeling. 
They  are  usually  first  observed  about  the  lips,  the  nose,  the  neck,  and  the  thighs. 
They  are  ver)-  hard — even  of  a  scirrhous  hardness,  more  or  less  tender,  and  with 
perceptible  heat  about  them. 

The  poisonous  matter  being  thus  confined  and  pressing  on  the  part,  suppuration 
and  ulceration  ensue.  Tlie  ulcers  have  the  same  character  as  the  glanderous  ones  on 
the  membrane  of  the  nose.  They  are  rounded,  witli  an  elevated  edtre  and  a  pale 
surface.    Tuey  are  true  chancres,  and  they  discharge  a  virus  as  infectiouf  and  a» 


dangerous  as  the  matter  of  glanders.  While  they  remain  in  their  hard  prominent 
state,  they  are  called  buttons  or  farcy  buds;  and  they  are  connected  together  by  the 
inflamed  and  corded  veins. 

In  some  cases  the  horse  will  droop  for  many  a  day  before  the  appearance  of  the 
corded  veins  or  buds — his  appetite  will  be  impaired — his  coat  will  stare — he  will  lose 
flesh.  The  poison  is  evidently  at  work,  but  has  not  gained  sufficient  power  to  cause 
the  absorbents  to  enlarge.  In  a  few  cases  these  buds  do  not  ulcerate,  but  become 
hard  and  difficult  to  disperse.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  then  suspended,  and 
possibly  for  some  months  the  horse  will  appear  to  be  restored  to  health ;  but  he 
bears  the  seeds  of  the  malady  about  him,  and  in  due  time  the'  farcy  assumes  its 
virulent  form,  and  hurries  him  off.  These  buds  have  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  little  tumours  or  lumps  termed  surfeit.  They  are  generally  higher  than 
these  tumours,  and  not  so  broad.  They  have  a  more  knotty  character,  and  are  prin- 
cipally found  on  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  instead  of  the  outside. 

Few  things  arc  more  unlike,  or  more  perplexing,  than  the  different  forms  which 
farcy  assumes  at  different  times.  One  of  the  legs,  and  particularly  one  of  the  hinder 
legs,  will  suddenly  swell  to  an  enormous  size.  At  night  the  horse  will  appear  to  bo 
perfectly  well,  and  in  the  morning  one  leg  will  be  three  times  the  size  of  the  other, 
with  considerable  fever,  and  scarcely  the  power  of  moving  the  limb. 

At  other  times  the  head  will  be  subject  to  this  enlargement,  the  muzzle  particularly 
will  swell,  and  an  offensive  discharge  will  proceed  from  the  nose.  Sometimes  the 
horse  will  gradually  lose  flesh  and  strength  ;  he  will  be  hide-bound  ;  many  eruptions 
will  appear  in  different  parts;  the  legs  will  swell;  cracks  will  be  seen  at  the  heels, 
and  an  inexperienced  person  may  conceive  it  to  be  a  mere  want  of  condition,  com- 
bined with  grease. 

By  degrees  the  affection  becomes  general.  The  virus  has  reached  the  termination 
of  the  absorbents,  and  mingles  with  the  general  circulating  fluid,  and  is  conveyed 
with  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  frame.  There  are  no  longer  any  valves  to  impede 
its  progress,  and  consequently  no  knots  or  buds,  but  the  myriads  of  capillary  absorbents 
that  penetrate  every  part  become  inflamed,  and  thickened,  and  enlarged,  and  cease  to 
discharge  their  function.  Hence  arises  enlargement  of  the  substance  of  various  parts, 
swellings  of  the  logs,  and  chest,  and  head  —  sudden,  painful,  enormous,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  heat  and  tenderness,  which  do  not  accompany  other  enlargements. 

It  is  a  question  somewhat  difficult  to  answer,  whether  farcy  can  exist  without 
previous  glanders.  Probably  it  cannot.  There  is  the  long-continned  insidious  pro- 
gress  of  glanders  —  the  time  which  may  elapse,  and  often  does,  before  the  owner  is 
aware  or  the  veterinary  surgeon  sure  of  it — the  possibility  that  minute  ulceration  may 
have  for  a  long  while  existed  in  some  of  the  recesses  of  the  nose  —  or  that  the  slight 
discharge,  undreaded  and  unrecognised,  yet  vitiated,  poisoned,  and  capable  of  com- 
municating the  disease,  may  have  been  long  travelling  through  the  frame  and  affecting 
the  absorbents,  and  preparing  for  the  sudden  display  of  farcy. 

One  thing,  however,  is  undeniable,  that  farcy  does  not  long  and  extensively  prevail 
without  being  accompanied  by  glanders  —  that  even  in  the  mild  stages  of  farcy, 
glanders  may  be  seen  if  looked  for,  and  that  it  never  destroys  the  aninval  without 
plainly  associating  itself  with  glanders.  They  are,  in  fact,  stages  of  the  same 
disease. 

Glanders  is  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  producing  an  altered  and 
poisonous  secretion,  and  when  sufficient  of  this  vitiated  secretion  has  been  taken  up 
to  produce  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  absorbents,  farcy  is  estnblished.  Its 
progress  is  occasionally  very  capricious,  continuing  in  a  few  cases  for  months  and 
years,  the  vigkir  of  the  horse  remaining  unimpaired;  and,  at  other  timeU  running 
on  to  its  fataHermination  with  a  rapidity  perfectly  astonishing. 

Farcy  has  been  confounded  with  other  diseases ;  but  he  must  be  careless  or  ignorant 
who  mistook  sprain  for  it.  Tlie  inflammation  is  too  circumscribed  and  too  plainly 
connected  with  the  joint  or  the  tendon. 

It  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  grease  or  sw»^lled  legs.  In  greMe  there  is 
usually  so»iie  crack  or  scurfiness,  a  peculiar  tenseness  and  redness  and  glossiness  of 
the  skin,  some  ichorous  discharge,  and  a  sincrular  spasmodic  catching  up  of  the  '.ejr. 

In  farcy  the  engorgement  is  even  more  sudden  than  that  of  grease.  Tlic  hoise  it 
18  •  ■ 
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.ell  to-day,  and  to-morrow  J.  is  |-£fj;- ^  ^'^^^^^^^^^ 

'^roc7r;:;'nre"^^^  panicmany  that  cnlargernont  beneath 

the  tlu^.x  whU-h  has  the  strancre  appellation  of  water-fany^h^ve  none  ot  the  charac 
ters  oS^h  cy  It  is  general  debility  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  no  inrtamma- 
^on  of  the  bsorbents.  ^If  properly  treated,  it  soon  disappears,  excen  that,  occasion- 
all  V  at     e  close  of  some  seriois  disease,  it  indicates  a  breaking  up  ol  the  constitution 

i-'arcv  like  glanders,  springs  from  infection  and  from  bad  stable  management 

is  nrodu  -ed  by  -all  the  causes  vvhicb  give  rise  to  glanders,  with  this  difference,  that  it 

s  more Teqiy  generated,  and  soinetimes  strangely  prevalent  in  particular  districts 

t  u   1  attack,  at^he  same  time,  several  horses  in  the  same  lU-ccnducted  stable,  and 

otl  e  s  in  the  neighbourhood  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  predisposing  causes. 

W  have  denied  that  it  is  a  contagious  disease.     They  must  have  had  ht  e 

ence      It  is  true  that  the  matter  of  farcy  must  come  in  contact  ^^  ith  a  >x  oi  nd  or  sore, 

L  order  to  communicate  the  disease ;  but  accustomed  as  horses  are  to  mbble  and  pay 

with  each  other,  and  sore  as  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  frequently  rendered  by   he 

bit    tTs  easy  to  ima.Tine  that  this  may  be  easily  effected  ;  and  experience  tells  us,  that 

a  horse  havYng  farc/ulcers  cannot  bl>  suffered  to  remain  with  others  without  extreme 

"""The  treatment  of  farcy  differs  with  the  form  that  it  assumes.  As  a  general  rule, 
and  especially  when  the  buttons  or  buds  are  beginning  to  appear,  a  mild  dose  of 
phvsic'should  first  be  administered.  The  buds  should  then  be  carefully  examined, 
IJ\  if  any  of  them  have  broken,  the  budding-iron,  at  a  dull  red  heat,  should  be  applied 
If  pus  should  be  felt  in  them,  showing  that  they  are  disposed  to  break,  they  should 
be  penetrated  with  the  iron.  These  wounds  should  be  daily  inspected,  and  if,  when 
the  sloucrh  of  the  cautery  comes  off,  they  look  pale,  and  foul,  and  spong)',  and  dis- 
char-e  a'thin  matter,  they  should  be  frequently  washed  with  a  strong  lotion  of  cono- 
sive  sublimate,  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit.  When  the  wounds  begin  to  look  red,  and 
the  bottom  of  them  is  even  and  firm,  and  they  discharge  a  thick  white  or  yellow  mat- 
ter,  the  Friar's  balsam  will  usually  dispose  them  to  heal.  .„       .  u        a 

As,  however,  the  constitution  is  now  tainted,  local  applications  will  not  be  sutti- 
cient,  and  the  disease  must  be  attacked  by  internal  medicine  as  soon  as  the  physic 
has  ceased  to  operate.  .  , 

Cfjrrusive  mhlimate  used  to  be  a  favourite  medicine,  combined  with  tonics,  and 
repeated  morning  and  night  until  the  ulcers  disappeared,  unless  the  mouth  became 
sore  or  the  horse  was  violently  purged,  when  the  sulphate  of  copper  was  substituted 
for  the  corrosive  sublimate.  During  this  treatment  the  animal  was  placed,  if  possible, 
in  a  larac  box,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air;  and  green  meat  or  carrots  and  particu- 
larly the  latter,  were  given,  with  a  full  allowance  of  corn.  If  he  could  be  turned  out 
in  the  day,  it  was  deemed  highly  advantageous.  It  is  related  by  Mr  Blaine,  that  a 
horse,  so  reduced  as  not  to  be  able  to  stand,  was  drawn  into  a  field  of  tares,  and  sut- 
fered  to  take  his  chance.  The  consequence  was,  that,  when  he  had  eaten  all  within 
his  reach,  he  contrived  to  move  about  and  search  for  more,  and  eventually  recovered. 
ISIany  horses  recover  under  the  use  of  the  sublimate,  but  the  great  majority  of  them 

'Mr.  Vines  introduced  a  more  effective  medicine— rflfi/Z/flrfr/M,  in  combination  like- 
wise with  the  vegetable  bitters— as  a  cure  for  fiircy  and  glanders.  It  cannot  be  dcniort, 
that  many  animals  labouring  under  the  former,  and  a  few  under  the  latter,  were  to  all 
appearance  radically  cured.    The  medicine  was  suspended  for  a  while  if  affection  ot 

the  kidneys  supervened.  t»    i-  ^t  \^ 

A  still  more  effectual  medicine  has  been  introduced  by  Professor  Morton,  namely, 
the  diniod'-de  of  copper,  and  it  has  been  found  of  essential  service  in  farcy  and  in  dis- 
tjases  simulating  glanders.    He  says  that  its  action  is  that  of  a  stimulant  to  tne 
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absorbent  vessels,  and  a  tonic.  The  gentian  root  is  usually  combined  with  it.  Can- 
tharides,  in  small  quantities,  may  be  advantageously  added.  An  indication  of  its 
influence  is  a  soreness  of  the  diseased  parts  arising  from  the  absorbent  vessels  being 
roused  into  increased  action :  the  agent  should  then  be  for  a  time  withheld.* 

Water-Farcv,  confounded  by  name  with  the  common  farcy,  and  by  which  much 
confusion  has  been  caused,  and  a  great  deal  of  mischief  done,  is  a  dropsical  affection 
of  the  skin,  either  of  the  chest  or  of  the  limbs,  and  belongs  to  another  part  of  our 
subject. 

THE  LIPS. 

The  lips  of  the  horse  are  far  more  important  organs  than  many  suppose.  They  are 
the  hands  of  the  animal ;  and  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  the  manner 
in  which  he  gathers  up  his  corn  with  them,  and  collects  together  the  grass  before  he 
divides  it  with  his  nippers,  he  would  be  satisfied  that  the  liorse  would  be  no  more 
able  to  convey  the  food  to  his  mouth  without  them,  than  the  human  being  could  with- 
out his  hands.  This  has  even  been  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  The  nerves  which 
supjdy  the  lips  were  divided  in  a  poor  ass,  to  illustrate  some  point  of  physiologj'. 
The  3ensil)ility  of  the  lips  was  lost,  and  he  knew  not  when  he  touched  his  food  with 
them.  Tlie  motion  of  the  lips  was  lost,  and  he  could  not  get  the  oats  between  his 
teeth,  although  the  manger  was  full  of  them  :  at  length,  driven  by  hunger,  he  contrived 
to  lick  up  a  few  of  them  with  his  tongue;  but  when  they  were  on  his  tongue,  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  rubbed  off  before  he  could  get  them  into  his  mouth." 

It  is  on  account  of  this  use  of  the  lips,  and  that  they  may  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  food  without  inconvenience  or  injury  to  other  parts  of  the  face,  that  the 
heads  of  most  quadrupeds  are  so  lengthened.  Several  muscles  go  to  the  lips  from 
different  parts  of  tiie  jaw  and  face.  Some  of  them  are  shown  in  the  cut,  p.  1-25. 
The  orbicularis  or  circular  muscle,  p,  employed  in  pushing  out  the  lips  and  closing 
them,  and  enabling  the  horse  to  seize  and  hold  his  food,  is  particulariy  evident;  and 
in  the  explanation  of  the  cut,  the  action  of  other  muscles,  »,  k,  m,  and  o,  was  de- 
scribed. The  nerves  likewise,  y,  taking  their  course  along  the  cheek,  and  principally 
supplying  the  lips  with  the  power  of  motion,  and  those,  r,  proceeding  from  the  fora- 
men or  hole  in  the  upper  jaw,  desen'e  attention. 

The  lips  are  composed  of  a  muscular  substance  for  the  sake  of  strenoth,  and  a 

*  A  very  interesting  case  of  the  cure  of  farcy  in  the  human  being  occurred  in  January,lS40, 
in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Curtis,  a  respectable  surgeon  of  Camden  Town : — 

"  Mr.  G.,  a  student  at  the  Veterinary  College,  had.  about  three  weeks  before,  received  a 
slight  wound  on  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  while  dissectinsj  a  glandered  horse.  The 
wound  healed  ;  but,  about  nine  days  afterwards,  a  small  abscess  formed  in  the  part,  which  he 
would  not  consent  to  have  opened ;  the  pus  was  therefore  absorbed,  and  the  finger  got  well, 
and  neither  the  lymphatics  nor  the  glands  appeared  to  be  affected. 

"Ten  days  ai'terwards,  he  was  attacked  with  eiddincss  while  attending  the  lecture,  and 
obliged  to  leave  the  room.  He  immediately  applied  to  .Mr.  Curtis.  He  had  three  blotches  of 
inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  right  leg.  varying  in  extent  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter. 
The  Icff  was  very  painful  when  he  walked;  and  he  had  also  some  small  blotches  on  the  left 
leg.  He  had  headache  and  thirst.  His  case  was  sutficiently  plain  —  farcy  was  beginning  to 
develop  itself.     Aperient  medicine  was  administered. 

•*  On  the  foUowmg  day,  there  were  numerous  small  blotches  over  both  lens  and  thisihs.  In 
many  of  them  the  centre  was  of  a  pale  green  colour,  having  a  somewhat  gangrenous  appear- 
ance. The  headache  was  worse ;  there  was  a  sensation  of  weight  over  the  eyes,  and  tender- 
ness over  the  left  frontal. 

"  .Mr.  Curtis  determined  to  put  him  under  a  course  of  iodine,  of  the  tincture  of  which  eight 
minims  were  aricred  every  fourth  hour,  the  bowels  being  kept  in  a  relaxed  state. 

"On  the  ftfkth  day,  the  centre  of  the  blotches,  which  were  still  green,  appeared  to  form 
cavities,  containing  a  fluid,  from  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  to  that  of  a  half-crown.  The 
blotches  were  surrounded  by  hard,  defined  edges,  covered  with  cuticle,  but  the  thickening  of 
which  was  gradually  disappearing. 

"  Two  days  after  this,  the  fluid  in  the  cavities  was  absorbed,  but  round  their  edges  were 
lumps,  or  tubercles,  about  the  size  of  peas.  Several  weeks  passed  before  the  tubtrcles  quite 
disappeared. 

"  .Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  so  far  as  a  single  case  will  go,  the  intractable  nature  of  this  dis 
ease  seems  to  arise  rather  from  neglect  in  its  early  stage,  than  from  any  impossibility  of  sub 
dmng  It."— TAe  Veterinarian,  vol.  xiii.  p.  353. 
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multitude  of  small  glands,  which  secrete  a  fluid  that  covers  the  iriside  of  the  lips  and 
Se  ffmns,  in  order  to  prevent  friction,  and  likewise  furnish  a  portion  of  the  moisture 
so  necessaJ^  for  the  proper  chewing  of  the  food.  The  skin  covering  the  lips  is  ex- 
ceedingly  Sin,  in  order  that  their  peculiar  sensibility  may  be  preserved,  and  for  the 
same  uurDOse  thev  are  scantily  covered  with  hair,  and  that  hair  is  fine  and  short. 
W  hairs  or  feelers,  termed  the  beard,  are  superadded  with  the  saine  intention. 
The  horse  is  ouided  and  governed  principally  by  the  mouth,  and  therefore  the  lips 
are  endowed  with  ver)'  great  sensibility,  so  that  the  animal  feels  the  slightest  motion 
of  the  hand  of  the  rider  or  driver,  and  seems  to  anticipate  his  vcrj^  thoughts.  Ihe 
jineneHS  or  goodness  of  ihe  mouth  consists  in  its  exquisite  feeling,  and  that  depends  on 

the  thinness  of  this  membrane.  „  ,      ,  ^   ,     .      j  •  a  a.  ,.„» 

The  lips  of  the  horse  should  be  thin,  if  the  beauty  of  the  head  is  regarded ,  j  et, 
althouffh  thin,  they  should  evidently  possess  power,  and  be  strongly  and  regularly 
closed  A  firm,  compressed  mouth  gives  a  favourable  and  no  deceptive  idea  of  the 
muscular  power  of  the  animal.  Lips  apart  from  each  other  and  hanging  down,  indi- 
cate  weakness  or  old  age,  or  duHness  and  sluggishness.  r  .u    v 

•  The  depth  of  the  mouth,  or  the  distance  from  the  fore-part  to  the  angle  ot  the  lips, 
should  be  considerable.     A  short,  protuberant  mouth  would  be  a  bad  finish  to  the 
taperincT  face  of  the  blood-horse.     More  room  is  likewise  given  for  the  opening  of 
•  the  nostril,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  an  important  consideration.     1  he  bridle  will 
not  be  carried  well,  and  the  horse  will  hang  heavy  on  hand,  if  there  is  not  consider- 
able depth  of  mouth.  ,  j  i     ..  u 
The  corners  or  an^^les  of  the  lips  are  frequently  made  sore  or  wounded  by  the  small- 
ness  or  shortness,  or  peculiar  twisting  of  the  snaflUe,  and  the  unnecessary  and  cruel 
tightness  of  the  bearing-rein.    Tliis  rein  was  introduced  as  giving  the  horse  a  grander 
appearance  in  harness,  and  placing  the  head  in  that  position  in  which  the  bit  most 
effectually  presses  upon  the  jaw.    There  is  no  possibility  of  safely  driving  without 
it,  for,  deprived  of  this  control,  many  horses  would  hang  their  heads  low,  and  be  dis- 
posed'every  moment  to  stumble,  and  would  defy  all  pulling,  if  they  tried  to  run  away. 
There  is,  and  can  be  no  necessity,  however,  for  using  a  bearing-rein  so  tight  as  to 
cramp  the  muscles  of  the  head,  or  to  injure  and  excoriate  the  angles  of  the  lips. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Nimrod,  and  to  a  more  competent  judge  we  could 
not  appeal :— "  As  to  the  universal  disuse  of  the  bearing-rein  with  English  horses,  it 
can  never  take  place.  The  charge  against  it  of  cruelty  at  once  falls  to  the  ground, 
because,  to  make  a  team  work  together  in  fast  work,  every  horse's  head  must  be  as 
much  restrained  by  the  coupling-rein  as  it  would  he  and  is  by  the  bearing-rein.  Its 
excellence  consists  in  keeping  horses'  mouths  fresh  —  in  enabling  a  coachnian  to 
indulge  a  horse  with  liberty  of  rein,  without  letting  him  be  all  abroad,  which  he 
would  be  with  his  head  quite  loose,  and  of  additional  safety  to  the  coach-horse,  as 
proved  by  the  fact  of  either  that  or  the  crupper  always  giving  way  when  he  foils 
down.  There  are,  however,  teams  in  which  it  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  horses 
have  an  advantage  in  their  working  ag-ainst  hills.  As  to  the  comparison  of  the  road 
coach-horses  on  the  Continent  and  our  own,  let  any  one  examine  the  knees  of  the 
French  diligence  and  post  horses,  which  are  allowed  perfect  liberty  of  head,  and  he 
will  be  convinced  that  the  use  of  the  boaring-rein  does  not  keep  them  on  their  legs."* 
The  rtiouth  is  injured  much  oftener  than  the  careless  owner  suspects  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  sharp  bit.  Not  only  are  the  bars  wounded  and  deeply  ulcerated,  hut  the 
lower  jaw,  between  the  tush  and  the  grinders,  is  sometimes  worn  even  to  the  bone, 
and  the  bone  itself  affected,  and  portions  of  it  torn  away.    It  may  be  necessary  to 

*  New  Sporting  Magazine,  vol.  xiii.  p.  99.  " 

The  author  of  the  "  EBsay  on  Humanity  to  Brutes,"  takes  the  same  view  of  the  subject. 
"Tt  is  not,"  Bays  he,  "  to  the  extent  that  has  been  supposed  an  instrumint  of  torture.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  fast  work,  and  useful  on  level  ground.  The  objection  to  it  is  the  tight- 
fiess  witii  which  it  is  sometimes  applied,  and  then  it  is  a  sad  confinement  to  the  head,  and  a 
Bource  of  very  great  pain.  It  is  also  disadvantageous  when  the  horse  is  going  up-liill,  be- 
cause it  presents  him  from  throwing  his  whole  weight  into  the  collar.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  done  without,  especially  in  the  horse  that  is  once  accustomed  to  it ;  but  the  poor  animal 
needs  not  to  be  so  tightly  reined." — The  Obligation  and  Extent  of  Humanity  to  Brutes,  6| 
ir.  Youatt,  p.  149. 
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liave  a  sharp  bit  for  the  headstrong  and  obstinate  beast ;  yet  if  that  bit  is  severely 
and  unjustifiably  called  into  exercise,  the  animal  may  rear,  and  endanger  himself  and 
his  rider.  There  can,  however,  be  no  occasion  for  a  thousandth  part  of  the  torment 
which  the  trappings  of  the  mouth  often  inflict  on  a  willing  and  docile  servant,  and 
which  either  render  the  mouth  hard,  and  destroy  all  the  pleasure  pf  riding,  or  cause 
the  horse  to  become  fretful  or  vicious. 

Small  ulcers  are  sometimes  found  in  the  various  parts  of  the  mouth,  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  rusty  bits,  but  oftener  arising  from  contusions  inflicted  by  the  bit,  or  from 
inflammation  of  the  niouth.  If  the  curb-bit  is  in  fault,  a  snaflle  or  Pelham-bit  should 
be  used.  If  there  is  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  a  little  cooling  medicine  may  be 
administered;  and  to  the  ulcers  themselves,  tincture  of  myrrh,  Siluted  with  water, 
or  alum  dissolved  in  water,  may  be  applied  with  advantage. 

THE    BONES    OF   THE    MOUTH. 

The  bones  in,  and  giving  form  to  the  mouth,  are  the  superior  maxillary  or  upper 
jaw  (A,  p.  68,  and  /,  p.  70),  containing  the  grinders :  the  anterior  maxillary,  or  lower 
part  of  the  upper  jaw  (6,  p.  G8,  n,  p.  70,  r,  p.  72),  containing  the  upper-nippers  or 
cutting-teeth;  the  palatine  bone  (below  8,  p.  72),  and  the  posterior  maxillary  or 
under  jaw  (a,  p.  68,  and  w,  p.  72),  containing  all  the  under-teeth. 

The  superior  maxillary  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  largest  bone  in 
the  face.  It  unites  above  with  the  lachrj'mal  bone  (i,  p.  70) ;  and,  more 'on  the  side, 
with  the  malar,  or  cheek  bone,  k ;  and  a  portion  of  it,  continued  upward  and  under- 
neath, enters  into  the  orbit.  Above,  and  on  the  front  of  the  face,  it  unites  with  the 
bones  of  the  nose,  j,  and  below,  with  the  inferior  maxillary,  n.  That  which  most 
deserves  notice  in  it  externally,  is  the  ridge,  or  spine,  seen  at  b,  p.  68,  but  better  deli- 
neated in  the  cut  of  the  head,  p.  72,  continued  from  the  base  of  the  zygomatic  arch, 
and  across  the  malar  bone.  It,  and  the  surface  beneath,  serve  to  give  attachment  to 
tlie  masseter  muscle,  concerned,  almost  as  much  as  the  temporal  one,  in  the  act  of 
chewing.  The  dark  spot  (m,  p.  70,  and  seen  likewise  at  p.  G8)  marks  the  foramen, 
or  hole,  through  which  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  proceeds,  to  give  sensi- 
bility to  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  As  it  approaches  the  teeth,  this  bone  separates 
into  two  plates,  and  these  are  divided  by  long  partitions,  ^vhich  contain  and  firmly  ^ 
hold  the  upper  grinders.  The  lower  plate  then  projects  inwards,  and  forms  (/,  p.  72)  ** 
the  principal  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  floor  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 
Tlie  corresponding  bone  on  the  other  side,  meets  its  fi  How  in  the  centre  of  the  palate. 
Tiie  upper  jaw-bone  contains  in  it  large  cavities  besides  those  for  the  teeth,  and  these 
open  into,  and  enlarge  t^ie  cavity  of  the  nose.  They  are  connected  with  the  voice, 
but  not  with  the  smell;  for  the  expansion  of  the  olfactory,  or  smelling  nerve,  has 
nrver  been  traced  beyond  the  bones  and  membranes  of  the  proper  cavity  of  the  nose. 
The  maxillary  sinuses  are  generally  filled  with  matter  in  bad  cases  of  glanders. 

Below  these,  are  the  anterior  maxillary  bones  (/,  p.  GS,  a,  p.  68),  containing  the 
upper  cutting  teeth,  with  the  tushes  belonging  to  both  the  upper  and  anterior  bones. 
These  are  the  bones  to  which  (see  cut,  p.  72)  the  upper  lip  is  attached.  The  supe- 
rior and  anterior  maxillary  bones  are  separated  in  animals  with  long  faces,  like  the 
horse,  that,  by  overlapping  each  other,  strength  might  be  gained. 

The  palatine  bone  forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  palate.  It  surrounds  the 
edge  of  the  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  nose  and  tlie  back  parts  of  the 
ipouth. 

THE  PALATE. 

Adhering  tcm  portion  of  the  three  bones  just  described,  and  constituting  the  lining 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  is  the  palate  (/,  p.  72),  composed  of  an  elastic"  and  dense 
substance,  divided  into  several  ridges  called  bars.  The  following  cut  gives  a  view 
of  them. 

It  will  aho  point  out  the  bleeding  place,  if  it  should  occasionally  be  deemed  advi- 
sable to  abstract  blood  from  the  mouth ;  or  if  the  horse  should  be  attacked  with 
megrims  on  a  journey,  and  the  driver,  having  nQ  lancet,  should  bo  compelled  to  make 
use  of  his  knife,  the  incision  should  be  made  between  the  central  and  second  nippers 
•n  either  side,  about  an  inch  witliin  the  mouth,  and  cutting  through  the  second  bar 
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A  stream  of  blood  will  be  thus  obtained,  which  will 
usually  cease  to  flow  when  two  or  three  quarts  have 
escaped,  or  may  generally  be  arrested  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  sponge  filled  with  cold  water. 

This,  however,  is  a  make-shift  sort  of  bleeding 
that,  may  be  allowable  on  a  journey,  and  possib  y  in 
some  cases  of  lampas,  but  which  is  decidedly  objec- 
tionable  as  the  usual  mode  of  abstracting  blood. 
The  quantity  withdrawn  cannot  be  measured,  the 
detrree  of  inflammation  cannot  be  ascertained  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  coagulates,  and  there  may  be 
difficulty  to  the  operator,  and  annoyance  and  pam  to 
the  horse,  in  stopping  the  bleeding. 

This  cut  likewise  depicts  the  appearance  ot  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  if  the  bars  were  dissected  off,  and 
of  the  numerous  vessels,  arterial  and  venous,  which 
ramify  over  it.  ^ 

LAMPAS. 

The  bars  occasionally  swell,  and  rise  to  a  lewl 
with,  and  even  beyond  the  edge  of,  the  teeth.  They 
are  very  sore,  and  the  horse  feeds  badly  on  account  of 
the  pain  he  sufl'ers  from  the  pressure  of  the  food  on 
them.  This  is  called  the  Lampas.  It  may  arise 
from  inflammation  of  the  gums,  propagated  to  the 
bars,  when  the  horse  is  shedding  his  teeth  — and 
young  horses  are  more  subject  to  it  than  others— -or 
from  some  slight  febrile  tendency  in  the  constitution 
generally,  as  when  a  young  horse  has  lately  been 
taken  up  from  grass,  and  has  been  over-fed,  or  not  sufficiently  exercised.  At  timeu, 
it  appeaVs  in  aged  horses ;  for  the  process  of  growth  in  the  teeth  of  the  horse  is  con- 
tinned  during  the  whole  life  of  the  animal.  ,•    w      » 

In  the  marority  of  cases,  the  swelling  will  soon  subside  without  medical  treatment, 
or  a  few  mashes,  and  gentle  alteratives,  will  relieve  the  animal.  A  few  slight  inci- 
sions across  the  bars  with  a  lancet,  or  penknife,  will  relieve  the  inflammation,  am 
cause  the  swelhng  to  subside ;  indeed,  this  scarification  of  the  bars  in  lampas  will 
seldom  do  harm,  although  it  is  far  from  being  so  necessary  as  is  supposed.  Ihe 
brutal  custom  of  the  farrier,  who  sears  and  burns  down  the  bars  with  a  red-hot  iron, 
is  most  objectionable.  It  is  torturing  the  horse  to  no  purpose,  and  rendering  that  part 
callous,  on  die  delicate  sensibility  ot^  which  all  the  pleasure  and  safety  of  riding  and 
driving  depend.  It  may  be  prudent,  in  case  of  lampas,  to  examine  the  gnnders,  and 
more  particulariy  the  tushes,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  either  of  them  is  making 
its  way  through  the  gum.  If  it  is  so,  two  incisions  across  each  otlier  should  be  made 
on  the  tooth,  and  the  horse  will  experience  immediate  relief. 

THE  LOWER  JAW. 

The  posterior  or  lower  jaw  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
(<7,  p.  68,  or  ti',  p.  72).     The  body,  or  lower  part  of  it,  contains  the  under  cultin? 
teeth  and  the  tushes,  and  at  the  sides  are  two  flat  pieces  of  bone,  containing  tlie 
grinders.      On  the  inside,  and  opposite  to  o,  p.  68,  is  a  foramen,  or  hole,  throunh 
which  blood-vessels  and  nerves  enter  to  supply  the  teeth,  and  some  of  which  escape 
again  at  another  orifice  on  the  outside,  and  near  the  nippers.    The  branches  are 
broader  and  thinner,  rounded  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  terminating  in  two  processes. 
One,  the  cnracoid,  from  its  sharpness,  or  supposed  resemblance  to  a  beak,  passes 
under  the  zygomatic  arch  (see  p.  68) ;  and  the  temporal  muscle,  arising  from  the 
whole  surface  of  the  parietal  bone  (see  p.  74),  is  inserted  into  it,  and  wrapped  round 
ii :  and  by  its  action,  principally,  the  jaw  is  moved,  and  the  food  is  ground.     1  Hc 
other,  the  condyloid,  or  rounded  process,  is  received  into  the  glenoid  (shallow)  cavity 
of  the  temporal  bone,  at  the  base  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  forms  the  joint  on  which 
the  lower  jaw  moves.    This  joint  is  easily  seen  in  tlie  cut  at  p.  08 ;  and  being  placed 
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80  lear  to  the  insertion  of  the  muscle,  or  the  centre  of  motion,  the  temporal  muscle 
must  act  with  very  considerable  mechanical  disadvantage,  and,  consequently,  mu&t 
possess  immense  power. 

This  joint  is  admirably  contrived  for  the  purpose  which  the  animal  requires.  It 
will  admit  freely  and  perfectly  of  the  simple  motion  of  a  hinge,  and  that  is  the  action 
of  the  jaw  in  nipping  the  herbage  and  seizing  the  corn.  But  the  grass,  and  more 
particularly  the  corn,  must  be  crushed  and  bruised  before  it  is  fit  for  digestion. 
Simple  champing,  which  is  the  motion  of  the  human  lower  jaw,  and  that  of  most 
beasts  of  prey,  would  very  imperfectly  break  down  the  corn.  It  must  be  put  into  a 
mill ;  it  must  be  actually  ground. 

It  is  put  into  the  mill,  and  as  perfect  a  one  as  imagination  can  conceive. 

The  following  cuts  represent  the  glenoid  cavity,  in  a  carnivorous  or  flesh-eating,  and 
herbivorous  or  grass-eating,  animal,  viz.  the  tiger  and  the  horse :  the  one  requiring  a 
simple  hinge-like  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  to  tear  and  crush  the  food ;  the  other,  a 
lateral  or  grinding  motion  to  bring  it  into  a  pulpy  fonn.  We  first  examine  this 
cavity  in  the  tiger  represented  at  B.  At  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  process  D,  is  a 
hollow  with  a  ridge  along  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  it,  standing 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  curling  over  the  cavity.     At  the  lower  and  opposite 


edire  of  the  cavity,  but  on  the  outside,  is  a  similar  ridge,  E,  likevHse  rising  abruptlttj^ 
niid  curling  over.  At  C  is  another  and  more  perfect  view  of  this  cavity  in  a  differed^p 
direction.  The  head  of  the  lower  jaw  is  received  into  this  hollow,  and  presses  against 
tliese  ridges,  and  is  partially  surrounded  by  them,  and  forms  with  them  a  very  strong 
joint  where  dislocation  is  scarcely  possible,  and  the  hinge-like  or  cranching  motion 
is  admitted  to  its  fullest  extent;  permitting  the  animal  violently  to  seize  his  prey,  to 
hold  it  firmly,  and  to  crush  it  to  pieces;  but  from  the  extent  and  curling  form  of  the 
ridges,  forbidding,  except  to  a  very  slight  degree,  all  lateral  and  grinding  motion, 
and  this,  because  the  animal  does  not  want  it. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  food  of  the  horse  must  be  ground.  Simple  bruising  and 
champing  would  not  sufficiently  comminute  it  for  the  purposes  of  digestion.  We 
then  observe  the  different  construction  of  the  parts  to  effect  this.  A  gives  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  horse.  First,  there  is  the  upper  ridge  assuming  a  rounded  form,  F,  and 
therefore  called  the  mastoid  process;  and — a  peculiarity  in  the  horse  —  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  :  sufficiently  strong  to  support 
the  pressure  and  action  ot  the  lower  jaw  when  cropping  the  food  or  seizing  an  enemy, 
but  not  encircling  the  head  of  that  bone,  and  reaching  only  a  little  way  along  the  side 
of  the  cavity,  where  it  terminates,  having  its  edges  rounded  off  so  as  to  admit,  and  to 
be  evidently  destined  for,  a  circular  motion  about  it.  At  the  other  and  lower  edge 
of  the  cavity,  and  on  the  outside,  G  is  placed — not  a  curling  ridge  as  in  the  tiger,  but 
a  mere  tubercle:  and  for  what  reason?  evidently  to  limit  this  lateral  or  circular 
motion  —  to  permit  it  as  far  as  the  necessities  of  the  animal  require  it,  and  then  tc 
arrest  it.  How  is  this  done  ?  Not  suddenly  or  abruptly  ;  but  the  tubercle,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  as  strengthening  this  portion  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  now 
discharging  another  oflUce,  has  a  smooth  and  gradual  ascent  to  it,  up  which  the  lowei 
jaw  may  climb  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then,  by  degrees,  be  stopped.  Wc  speak  nni 
now  of  the  moveable  cartilage  which  is  placed  in  this  cavity,  and  between  the  bones, 
to  render  the  motion  easier  and  freer.  It  is  found  in  this  joint  in  every  quadiup ed ; 
ixid  it  is  found  wherever  motions  are  rapid  and  of  long  continuance. 
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So  oreat  is  the  conformity  between  the  structure  of  the  animal  and  his  destination 
Uiat  a^Terable  stS^^^  comparative  anatomy,  by  a  mere  inspection  ot  the  glenoid 
ravitv  wouW  ^^^^  determine  whether  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  was  car- 

nivirous  and  wanted  no  lateral  motion  of  the  jaw  ;  or  omnivorous,  living  occasionally 
on  all  kinds  orfood,  and  requiring  some  degree  of  grinding, rnotion ;  or  herbivorous, 
and  needinff  the  constant  use  ofthis  admirably-constructed  mil. 
and  netQing  .^  ^^  ^^^^^ted  the  masseter  muscle,  an  exceeding  y  strong  one,  con- 
stitutin'r  the  cheek  of  the  horse  -  arising  from  the  superior  maxillary  under  the  ridge 
coXued  IVom  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  inserted  into  the  lower  jaw,  and  particularly 
ZidTie  rouU  border  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  This  acts  ^ylth  the  temporal  muscle 
in  closincr  the'jaw,  and  in  giving  the  direct  cutting  or  champing  motion  ot  it. 

\Sm  the  lower  jaw,  on  either  side,  and  occupying  the  whdte  of  the  hollowed 
Dor-ion  of  them,  and  opposite  to  the  masseters,  are  the  pter>-goid  muscles,  going  trom 
the  iaws  to  bones  more  in  the  centre  of  the  channel,  likewise  closing  the  mouth,  and 
also,  by  their  alternate  action,  giving  that  grinding  motion  w-hich  has  been  described. 
The  space  between  the  branches  of  the,  lower  jaw,  called  the  channel,  is  of  consider- 
able consequence.  It  may  be  a  little  too  wide,  and  then  the  face  will  have  a  clumsy 
appearance :  but  if  it  is  too  narrow,  the  horse  will  never  be  able  to  bend  his  head 
freely  and  gracefully  ;  he  will  be  always  pulling  or  boring  upon  the  hand,  nor  can  he 

possibly  be  well  reined  in.  .  ,       ,  .  •     *•      .u- 

The  jaws  contain  the  teeth,  which  are  the  millstones  employed  in  comminuting  the 
food  The  mouth  of  the  horse  at  five  years  old  contains  forty  teeth,  viz.  six  nippers 
or  cuttincr  teeth  in  front,  a  tush  on  each  side,  and  six  molars,  or  grinding  U-eth,  above 
ami  below.  They  are  contained  in  cavities  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  surrounded 
by  bony  partitions,  to  which  they  are  accurately  fitted,  and  by  which  they  are  firmly 
supported.  For  a  little  way  above  these  bony  cavities,  they  are  surrounded  by  a  hard 
substance  called  the  gum,  so  dense,  and  adhering  so  closely  to  the  teeih  and  the  jaws 
as  not  to  be  separated  without  very  great  difficulty —  singularly  compact,  that  it  may 
not  be  wounded  by  the  hard  or  sharp  particles  of  the  food,  and  almost  devoid  of  feel- 

iug,  for  the  same  purpose.  ,     .     •  r  .1     .    .l 

}<even  or  ei'^ht  months  before  the  foal  is  bom,  the  germs  or  beginnings  of  the  teeth 
°  are  visible  in  the  cavities  of  the  jaws.    The  tooth  grows,  and 

presses  to  the  surface  of  the  gum,  and  forces  its  way  through  it ; 
and,  at  the  time  of  birth,  the  first  and  second  grinders  have 
appeared,  large  compared  with  the  size  of  tlie  jaw,  and  seemingly 
filling  it.     In  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  days  the  two  central 
nippers  are  seen  as  here  represented.     ITiey  likewise  appear  to 
be  large,  and  to  fill  the  front  of  the  mouth ;  although  thoy  will 
afterw-ards  be  found  to  be  small,  compared  with  the  permanent 
teeth  that  follow.    In  the  course  of  the  first  month  the  third 
grinder  appears  above  and  below,  and,  not  long  after,  and  gener- 
ally before  six  weeks  have  expired,  another  incisor  above  and 
below  will  be  seen  on  each  side  of  the  two  first,  which  have  now 
considerably  grown,  but  not  attained  their  perfect  height.     The 
second  cut  will  represent  the  appearance  of  the  mouth  at  that  time. 
At  two  months,  the  central  nippers  will  have  readied 
their   natural   level,  and  between  the  second   and  third 
month  the  second  pair  will  have  overtaken  them.    They 
will  then  begin  to  wear  away  a  little,  and  the  outer  edge, 
which  was  at  first  somewhat  raised  and  sharp,  is  brought 
to  a  level  with  the  inner  one,  and  so  the  mouth  continues 
until  some  time  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  month,  whc» 
another  nipper  begins  to  appear  on  each  side  of  the  two 
first,  making  six  above  and  below,  and  compleiing  the 
colt's  mouth";  after  which,  the  only  observable  difitrence, 
until  between  the  second  and  third  year,  is  in  the  wear  of 
these  teeth.     • 

The  term  ntpper  is  familiar  to  the  horseman  and  the  fat- 
rier,  and  much  better  expresses  tlie  action  of  these  teeth 
than  the  w  ord  incisor  or  cutter,  which  is  adopted  by  anatiw 
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mists.  \Vlioever  has  observed  a  horse  in  the  act  of  browsing,  and  the  twitch  of  the 
head  which  accompanies  the  separation  of  each  portion  of  grass,  will  perceive  that 
it  is  nipped  or  torn  rather  than  cut  off. 

These  teeth  are  covered  with  a  polished  and  exceedingly  hard  substance,  called  the 
enamel.  It  spreads  over  that  portion  of  the  teeth  which  appears  above  the  gam,  and 
not  only  so,  but  as  they  are  to  be  so  much  employed  in  nipping  the  grass,  and  gath- 
ering up  the  animal's  food,  and  in  such  employment  even  this  hard  substance  must 
be  gradually  worn  away,  a  portion  of  it,  as  it  passes  over  the  upper  surtace  of  the 
teeth,  is  bent  inward,  and  sunk  into  the  body  of  the  teeth,  and  forms  a  little  pit  in 
them.  The  inside  and  bottom  of  this  pit  being  blackened  by  the  food,  constitutes  the 
mark  of  the  teeth,  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  w  earing 
down  of  the  edge,  we  are  enabled,  for  several  years,  to  judge  of  the  age  of  the  animah 
The  colt's  nipping  teeth  are  rounded  in  front,  somewhat  hollow  towards  the  mouth, 
and  present  at  first  a  cutting  surface,  with  the  outer  edge  rising  in  a  slanting  direction 
above  the  inner  edge.  This,  however,  soons  begins  to  wear  down  until  both  surfaces 
are  level,  and  the  mark,  which  was  originally  long  and  narrow,  becomes  shorter,  and 
\vider,  and  fainter.  At  six  months  the  four  nippers  are  beginning  to  wear  to  a  level. 
The  annexed  cut  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  at  twelve 
months.     The  four  middl^teeth  are  almost  level,  and  the  corner  ones  becoming  so. 

The  mark  in  the  two  middle  teeth  is  wide  and  faint;  in 
the  two  next  teeth  it  is  darker,  and  longer,  and  narrower ; 
and  in  the  corner  teetli  it  is  darkest,  and  longest,  and  nar- 
rowest. 

The  back  teeth,  or  grinders,  will  not  guide  us  far  in 
ascertaining  the  age  of  tlie  animal,  for  we  cannot  easily 
inspect  them ;  but  there  are  some  interesting  particulars 
connected  with  them.  The  foal  is  born  with  two  grinders 
in  each  jaw,  above  and  below;  or  they  appear  within 
three  or  four  days  after  the  birth.  Before  the  expiration 
of  a  month  they  are  succeeded  by  a  third,  more  back- 
ward. The  crowns  of  the  grinders  are  entirely  covered 
with  enamel  on  the  top  and  sides,  but  attrition  soon  weart 
it  away  from  the  top,  and  there  remains  a  compound  sur- 
face of  alternate  layers  of  crusted  petraser,  enamel,  and  ivory,  which  are  employed  in 
grinding  down  the  hardest  portion  of  the  food.  Nature  has,  therefore,  made  an  ad- 
ditional provision  for  their  strength  and  endurance. 

This  cut  represents  a  grinder  sawed  across.  It  seems  to 
be  a  most  irregular  and  intricate  structure  ;  but  the  expla- 
nation of  it  is  not  difficult.  The  tooth  is  formed  and  pre- 
pared in  cavities  within  the  jaw-bones.  A  delicate  mem- 
branous bag,  containing  a  jelly-like  substance,  is  found,  in 
the  unborn  animal,  in  a  little  cell  within  the  jaw-bone.  It 
assumes,  by  degrees,  the  form  of  the  tooth  that  is  to  appear, 
and  then  the  jelly  within  the  membrane  begins  to  change 
to  bony  mattter,  and  a  hard  and  beautiful  crystallization  is 
formed  on  the  membrane  without,  and  so  We  have  the  cutting  tooth  covered  by  its 
enamel.  In  the  formation,  however,  of  each  of  the  grinders  of  the  horse,  there  are 
originally  five  membranous  bags  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  in  the  lower,  filled  with 
jflly.  This  by  degrees  gives  place  to  bony  matter,  which  is  thrown  out  by  little  ves- 
sels penetrating  into  it,  and  is  represented  by  the  darker  portions  of  the  cut  with  cen- 
tral black  spots.  The  crystallization  of  enamel  can  be  traced  around  each,  and  there 
would  be  five  distinct  bones  or  teeth.  A  third  substance,  however,  is  now  secreted 
(which  is  represented  by  the  white  spaces),  and  is  a  powerful  cement,  uniting  all 
these  distinct  bones  into  one  body,  and  making  one  tooth  of  the  five.  This  being 
done,  another  coat  of  enamel  spreads  over  the  sides,  but  not  the  top,  and  the  tooth  is 
completed.  By  no  other  contrivance  could  we  have  the  grinding  tooth  capable,  with- 
out injury  and  without  wearing,  to  rub  down  the  hay,  and  oats,  and  beans,  which 
•^•'nsfitute  the  stable-food  of  horses. 
The  grinders  in  the  lower  jaw,  having  originally  but  four  of  these  baors  or 
13  •  °  T 


shells, 
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ure  SD  aller  and  narrower,  and  more  regular,  than  the  upper  ones.    They  are  placed 

horizcSineS^^^^^  ^''^her  side  is  within,  and  shelvinR 

gradu  aly  o'ulward ;  in'  the'upper  jaw  the  higher  side  is  without,  -^  sheU.n^^^ 

and  tl  us  the  arindinff  motion  is  most  advantageously  performed.     1  here  is  also  an  evi- 

dent   ifferenc^"  n  "^  Appearance  and  structure  of  each  of  the  grinders,  so  that  a  careful 

obsJier  could  kl   to  vdLh  jaw  every  one  belonged,  and  what  situation  it  occupied. 

A  he  completion  of  the  first  year,  a  fourtii  grinder  usually  comes  up,  and  the  year- 
linir  -lartheror  soon  afterwards,  six  nippers,  and  four  grinders  above  and  below  m 
eaeli  jaw,  which,  with  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  nippers  that  we  have 
lust  descHbed,  w^U  enable  us  to  calculate  nearly  the  age  of  the  foal,  subject  to  some 
iariations  arising  from  the  period  of  weaning,  and  the  nature  of  the  food. 

At  the  age  of  one  year  and  a-halt,  the  mark  in  the 
central  nippers  will  be  much  shorter  and  fainter;  that 
in  the  two  other  pairs  will  have  undergone  an  evident 
change,  and  all  the  nippers  will  be  flat. 

At  two  years  this  w  ill  be  more  manifest.  The  ac- 
companying cut  deserves  attention,  as  giving  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  nippers  in  the  lower  jaw  of 
a  two-years-old  colt.  , 

About  this  period  a  fifth  grinder  will  appear,  and  now, 
likewise,  will  commence  another  process.  The  first 
teeth  are  adapted  to  the  size  and  wants  of  the  young 
animal.     They  are  sufficiently  large  to  occupy  and  fill 

_  -        the  colt's  jaws;  but  when  these  bones  have  expanded 

vTith  the  increasing  growth  of  the  animal,  the  teeth  are  separated  too  far  from  each 
Sicr  to  be  useful,  and  another  and  larger  set  is  required.  Evident  provision  is  made 
for  them,  even  before  the  colt  foaled.  In  cavities  in  the  jaw,  beneath  the  first  and 
temoorarv  teeth,  are  to  be  seen  the  rudiments  of  a  second  and  permanent  set.  1  hese 
TTadually  increase,  some  with  greater  rapidity  than  others,  and,  pressing  upon  the 
Toots  or  fangs  of  the  first  teeth,  do  not,  as  would  be  imagined,  force  out  the  former 
ones,  but  the  portion  pressed  upon  gradually  disappears.  It  is  absorbed ^U\ien  uf 
and  carried  away,  by  numerous  minute  vessels,  whose  office  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
worn-out  or  useless  part  of  the  system.  This  absorption  continues  to  proceed  as  the 
second  teeth  grow  and  press  upwards,  until  the  whole  of  U.e  fang  is  gone,  and  tlie 
crown  of  the  tooth,  or  that  part  of  it  which  was  above  tl*  gum,  having  no  longer 
firm  hold,  drops  out,  and  the  second  teeth  appear,  larger  and  stronger  and  permanenU 
In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  second  teeth  do  not  rise  immediately  under  the  tem- 
porarv  or  milk  teeth,  but  somewhat  by  their  side  ;  and  then,  instead  of  this  gradua 
process  of  absorption  and  disappearance  from  the  point  of  the  root  upwards,  the  root 
beincr  compressed  sideways,  diminishes  throughout  its  whole  bulk.  The  crown  of 
the  tooth  diminishes  wiUi  the  root,  and  the  whole  is  pushed  out  of  its  place,  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  first  grinder,  and  remains  for  a  considerable  time,  under  the  name  ot 
a  wo/rs  tooth,  causing  swelling  and  soreness  of  the  gums,  and  frequently  wounding  the 
checks  They  would  be  gradually  quite  absorbed,  but  the  process  might  be  slow 
and  the  annoyance  would  be  great,  and,  therefore,  they  are  extracted. 

The  change  of  the  teeth  commences  in  those  which  earliest  appeared,  and,  there- 
fore, the  front  or  first  grinder  gives  way  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  is  succeeded  bj 

a  larger  and  permanent  tooth.  ,      •,,      •  j  ik. 

Durincr  the  period  between  the  falling  out  of  the  central  milk  nippers,  and  tht 

romii.cr  up  of  the  permanent  ones,  the  colt,  having  a  broken  mouth,  may  find  some 

difficurty  in  grazing.    If  he  should  fall  away  considerably  in  condition,  he  should  t)e 

fed  with  mashes  and  corn,  or  cut  meat.  .       rm.  ^i  .    .u        u,™. 

The  next  cut  will  represent  a  three-v ears-old  mouih.  The  central  teeth  aie  larger 
than  the  others,  with  two  grooves  in  the  outer  convex  surface,  and  the  mark  's  lon<i. 
narrow,  deep  and  black.  Not  having  yet  attained  their  full  growth,  they  ar«  rather 
lowrr  than  the  others.  The  mark  in  the  two  next  nippers  is  nearly  worn  out,  ami  n 
ifl  wearintT  away  in  the  corner  nippers.  Is  it  possible  to  give  this  mouth  to  an  early 
iwo-vcars'^old  1  The  acres  of  all  horses  used  to  be  reckoned  from  May,  but  some  arr 
foa'ed  even  so  earlv  a3''januar>',  and  being  actually  four  months  over  the  two  years. 
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If  they  have  been  well  nursed  and  fed,  and  are  strong  and  large,  they  may,  with  th« 
inexperienced,  have  an  additional  year  put  upon  them.     The  central   nippers  are 

punched  or  drawn  out,  and  the  others  appear  three 
or  four  months  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would. 
In  the  natural  process,  they  could  only  rise  by  lon» 
pressing  upon,  and  causing  the  alworption  of,  the 
first  set.  But  opposition  from  the  first  set  being 
removed,  it  is  easy  tp  imagine  that  their  progress 
will  be  more  rapid.  Three  or  four  months  wfu  be 
gained  in  the  appearance  of  the  teeth,  and  these 
three  or  four  months  may  enable  the  breeder  to 
term  him  a  late  colt  of  a  preceding  year.  To  him, 
however,  who  is  accustomed  to  horses,  the  general 
form  of  the  animal— the  little  developement  of  the 
fore-hand  —  the  continuance  of  the  mark  on  the 
next  pair  of  nippers — its  more  evident  existence  in 
the  comer  ones,  some  enlargement  or  irregularity 
about  the  gums  from  the  violence  used*  in^forcing 
out  the  teeth — the  small  growth  of  the  first  and  fifth  grinders  and  the  non-appearance 
of  the  sixth  grinder,  which  if  it  is  not  through  the  gum  at  three  years  old,  is  swcllinfr 
under  it,  and  preparing  to  get  through  —  any  or  all  of  these  circumstances,  carefully 
attended  to,  will  be  a  sufficient  security  against  deception. 

A  horse  at  three  years  old  ought  to  have  the  central  permanent  nippers  growino- 

the  other  two  pairs  wasting  —  six  grinders  in  each  jaw,  above  and  below the  first 

and  fifth  level  with  the  others,  and  the  sixth  protruding.  The  sharp  edge  of  the  new 
incisors,  although  it  could  not  be  well  expressed  in  the  cut,  will  be  very  evident  when 
compared  with  the  neighbouring  teeth. 

As  the  permanent  nippers  wear,  and  continue  to  grow,  a  narrower  portion  of  the 
cone-shaped  tooth  is  exposed  to  the  attrition,  and  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  com- 
pressed, but  it  is  not  so.  The  mark,  of  course,  gradually  disappears  as  the  pit  is 
worn  away. 

At  three  years  and  a  half,  or  between  that  and  four,  the  next  pair  of  nippers  will 
be  changed,  and  tne  mouth  at  that  time  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  central  nippers 
will  have  attained  nearly  their  full  growth.  A  vacuity  will  be  left  where  the  second 
stood,  or  they  will  begin  to  peep  above  the  gura,  and  the  corner  ones  will  be  diminished 
""^^^ —  in  breadth,  worn  down,  and  the  mark  becoming 

small  and  faint.  At  this  period,  likewise,  the 
second  pair  of  grinders  will  be  shed.  Previously 
to  this  may  be  the  attempt  of  the  dealer  to  give 
to  his  three-years-old  an  additional  year,  but  the 
fraud  will  be  detected  by  an  examination  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  already  described. 

At  four  years,  the  central  nippers  will  be  fully 
developed;  the  sharp  edge  somewhat  worn  off 
and  the  mark  shorter,  wider,  and  fainter.  The 
next  pair  w  ill  be  up,  but  they  will  be  small,  with 
the  mark  deep,  and  extending  quite  across  them. 
The  corner  nippers  will  be  larger  than  the  inside 
ones,  yet  smaller  than  they  wore,  and  flat,  and 

the  mark  nearly  effaced.     The  sixth  grinder  will 

have  risen  to  a  level  with  the  others,  and  the  tushes  will  begin  to  appear. 

Now,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  will  the  dealer  be  anxious  to  put  an  additional 
year  upon  the  animal,  for  the  difference  between  a  four-years-old  colt,  and  a  five-years- 
old  horse,  in  strength,  utility,  and  value,  is  very  great;  but,  the  want  of  wear  in  the 

other  nippers — the  small  size  of  the  corner  ones^the  little  growth  of  the  tush the 

"niallnpss  of  the  second  grinder  —  the  low  fore-hand  —  the  Ugginess  of  the  colt,  and 
the  thickness  and  little  depth  of  the  mouth,  will,  to  the  man  of  common  expeitonce 
among  horses,  at  once  detect  the  cheat. 

The  tushes  (see  p.  142)  are  four  in  number,  two  in  each  jaw,  situated  between  the 
nippers  and  the  grinders — much  nearer  to  the  former  than  the  latter,  and  nearer  in  the 
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lower  jaw  than  in  the  upper,  but  tW?  ^f  tan-  J^^^^^^^^  "u'ttrK  atut  an  S 
of  the  animal.  In  shape  it  ^o^^.^^f  J,'™;".'  and  cuAred^  A  the  age  now  under 
from  the  ,um,  and  has  its  -tre-Uy  f.^^^^^^^^^^^         -d  ^"-^<J; J^^^^, J,„  ^oee  not 

consideration,  ^^e    "^^^^^^^^^^^^  All  mares,  however,  have  the  germs 

appear  to  prevent  ^^V.^rnf  the  aw  and  Uiev  appear  externally  in  the  majority  of  old 
of  thorn  -  »l-/J-\';^;^/e^td  ".'  Perhaps  in'^he  wild  state'of  the  animal  they  are 
":a;onsT?Xre,rd  he  I  enabled  by  tLm  more  firmly  to  seize,  and  more  deeply 

"The  itde";Xn  attempts  to  hasten  the  appearance  of  the  t-1^' -^J-^J.^If/^^^^^^^^^^ 
through  he  .rum  to  remove  the  opposition  which  that  would  afford.  Jo  a  li  tie  exten 

'^*  A^SyeatTnd  aTaif,  or  between  that  and  five,  the  last  important  change  takes 
At  *?"'  yf  J^s  ana  V.^ "'  ^  „i     „8  are  shed,  and  the  permanent 

P^' ^Vo^'^n  to  annear     The  ceni^al  nippers  are  considerably  worn,  and  the  next  pair 
're  coSencingTshow  mar^^^^^  The  tush  has  now  protruded,  -^  is  gene. 

SSiA^^»;tr^^ 

that  after  the  risbg  of  the  corner^ipper  the  animal  changes  its  nam^the  colt  becomes 

'  \Tfi';e  fea's'thrio'rsXmouth  is  almost  perfect.    The  comer  nippers  are  quite  up 
At  nvt  )  ears  uie  ^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  irregular  on  the  inside ; 

and  the  other  nippers  bearing  evident  tokens  of 
increasing  wearing.  The  tush  is  much  grown— 
the  grooves  have  almost  or  quite  disappeared, 
and  the  outer  surface  is  regularly  convex.  It  is 
still  as  concave  within,  and  \jilh  the  edge  nearly 
as  sharp  as  it  was  six  months  before.    'ITie  sixth 

^fj       <^  j^  ^   molar  is  quite  up,  and  the  third  molar  is  wantinir. 

Ff         '^c^^^  z;!^  This  last  circumstance,  if  the  general  appearance 

V^fk^  ^^^  i       i(rm    of  the  animal,  and  particularly  his  forehead  and 

\  il^^  -S^Ji^  <       m  m     the  wearing  of  the  centre  nippers,  and  the  growth 

and  8hape°of  the  tushes,  are  likewise  carefully 
attended  to,  will  prevent  deception,  if  a  late  four- 
years-old  is  attempted  to  be  substituted  for  a  five. 
The  nippers  may  be  brought  up  a  few  months 

before  their  time,  and  the  tushes  a  few  weets,  but  the  grinder  is  with  difficulty  dis- 

nlaced.    The  three  last  grinders  and  the  tushes  are  never  shed. 

piacea.       »«  5  ^^  ^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  q„  ^^e  central  nip- 

pers is  worn  out.  There  will  still  be  a  diflcr- 
ence  of  colour  in  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  ine 
cement  filling  the  hole,  made  by  the  dipping 
in  of  the  enamel,  will  present  a  browner  hue 
than  the  other  part  of  the  tooth,  and  it  will  be 
evidently  surrounded  by  an  edge  of  enamel, 
and  there  will  even  remain  a  little  depression 
in  the  centre,  and  also  a  depression  round  the 
case  of  enamel :  but  the  deep  hole  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  teeth,  with  the  blackened  surface 
which  it  presents,  and  the  elevated  edge  ot 
enamel,  will  have  disappeared.  Persons  not 
much  accustomed  to  horses  have  been  puKlci- 
here.  They  expected  to  find  a  plain  surfKr« 
of  a  uniform  colour,  and  knew  not  what  con- 
eluaion  to  draw  when  there  was  both  discolouration  and  irregularity. 
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In  the  next  incisors  the  mark  is  shorter,  broader,  'and  fainter;  and  in  the  comer teetr 
the  edges  of  the  enamel  are  more  regular,  and  the  surface  is  evidently  worn.  The 
tush  has  attained  its  full  growth,  being  nearly  or  quite  an  inch  in  length  ;  convex  out- 
ward, concave  within;  tending  to  a  point,  and  the  extremity  somewhat  curved.  The 
third  grinder  is  fairly  up  ;  and  all  the  grinders  are  level. 

The  horse  may  now  be  said  to  have  a  perfect  mouth.  All  the  teeth  are  produced, 
*ully  grown,  and  have  hitherto  sustained  no  material  injury.  During  these  important 
chancres  of  the  teeth,  the  animal  has  suffered  less  than  could  be  supposed  possible. 
In  children,  the  period  of  teething  is  fraught  with  danger.  Dogs  are  subject  to  con- 
vulsions, and  hundreds  of  them  die,  from  the  irritation  caused  by  the  cutting  or  shed- 
ding of  their  teeth ;  but  the  horse  appears  to 
feel  little  inconvenience.  The  gums  and  palate 
are  occasionally  somewhat  hot  and  swollen; 
but  the  slightest  scarification  will  remove  this. 
The  teeth  of  the  horse  are  more  necessary  to 
him  than  those  of  the  other  animals  are  to 
them.  The  child  may  be  fed,  and  the  dog 
will  bolt  his  food ;  but  that  of  the  horse  must 
be  well  ground  down,  or  the  nutriment  cannot 
be  extracted  from  it. 

At  seven  years,  the  mark,  in  the  way  in 
which  we  have  described  it,  is  worn  out  in 
the  four  central  nippers,  and  fast  wearing 
away  in  the  comer  teeth;  the  tush  also  is 

beginning  to  be  altered.     It  is  rounded  at  the 

point ;  rounded  at  the  edges ;  still  round  without ;  and  beginning  to  get  round  inside. 
At  eight  years  old,  the  tush  is  rounder  in  every  way;  the  mark  is  gone  from  all  the 
bottom  nippers,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  out  of  the  mouth.    There  is  nothing 
remaining  in  the  bottom  nippers  that  can  afterwards  clearly  show  the  age  of  the  horse, 
or  justify^the  most  experienced  examiner  in  giving  a  positive  opinion. 

Dishonest  dealers  have  been  said  to  resort  to  a  method  of  prolonging  the  mark  in 
the  lower  nippers.    It  is  called  bislioping,  from  the  name  of  the  scoundrel  who  invented 

it.  The  horse  of  eight  or  nine  years  old  is 
thrown,  and  with  an  engraver's  tool  a  hole 
is  dug  in  the  now  almost  plain  surface  of  the 
corner  teeth,  and  in  shape  and  depth  resem- 
bling the  mark  in  a  seven-years-old  horse. 
The  hole  is  then  burned  with  a  heated  iron, 
and  a  permanent  black  stain  is  left.  The 
next  pair  of  nippers  are  sometimes  lightly 
touched.  An  ignorant  man  would  be  very 
easily  imposed  on  by  this  trick :  but  the 
irregular  appearance  of  the  cavity — the  diffu- 
sion of  the  black  stain  around  the  tushes,  the 
sharpened  edges  and  concave  inner  surface 
of  which  can  never  be  given  again  —  the 
marks  on  the  upper  nippers,  together  with 
the  general  conformation  of  the  horse,  can  never  deceive  the  careful  examiner. 

Ilorsemen,  after  the  animal  is  eight  years  old,  are  accustomed  to  look  to  the  nippers 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  some  conclusion  has  been  drawn  from  the  appearances  which 
they  present.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mark  remains  in  them  for  some  years 
after  it  has  been  obliterated  from  the  nippers  in  the  lower  jaw ;  because  the  hard  sub- 
stance, or  kind  of  cement,  by  which  the  pit,  or  funnel,  in  the  centre  of  the  tooth  is 
occupied,  does  not  reach  so  high,  and  there  is  a  greater  depth  of  tooth  to  be  worn 
away,  in  order  to  come  at  it.  To  this,  it  may  be  added  that  the  upper  nippers  are  not 
so  much  exposed  to  friction  and  wear  as  the  under.  The  lower  jaw  alone  is  moved, 
and  pressed  forcibly  upon  the  food :  the  upper  jaw  is  without  motion,  and  has  only  to 
resist  that  pressure. 
There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  intervals  between  the  disappearance  of  the 
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marks  from  the  different  cutting-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  Some  have  averaged  it  at 
To  vears  and  others  at  one.  'fhe  author  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  opinion  and 
henTe  a'.e  will  be  thus  determined  :  at  nine  years,  the  mark  will  be  worn  out  from 
he  midduTnippers-from  the  next  pair  at  ten,  and  from  all  the  upper  nippers  a^ 
elev^  Durin-  these  periods,  the  tush  is  likewise  undergoing  a  manliest  chang^ 
U  i^'unter,  shorter,  and  rounder.  In  what  degree  this  takes  place  m  the  diflerent 
periods"  long  and  most  favourable  opportunities  for  observation  can  alone  enable  the 

'mtushes^aretiposed  to  but  little  wear  and  tear.  The  friction  against  them  must 
be  slLrht,  proceeding  only  from  the  passage  of  the  food  over  them,  and  Irom  the  motion 
of  t  le  tonaue,  or  from  the  bit ;  and  their  alteration  of  form,  although  generally  as  we 
have  described  it,  is  frequently  uncertain.  The  tush  will  sometimes  be  blunt  at  eight ; 
at  other  tirlies  it ;  ill  reLin  /ointed  at  eighteen.  Thaupper  tush,  although  the  latest 
in  anpearino',  is  soonest  worn  away.  ,  .    ,     mt  *i. 

A?r  there^lny  circumstances  to  guide  our  judgment  after  this  1  There  are  those 
which  will  prepare  us  to  guess  at  the  age  of  the  horse,  or  to  approach  ^»/h;"/J^;;'^ 
years  of  it,  until  he  becomes  very  old ;  but  there  are  none  which  will  enable  us  accu- 
Jately  to  determine  the  question,  and  the  indications  of  age  must  now  be  takeri  Iroin 
the  shape  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  nippers.  At  eight,  they  are  all  oval,  the  length 
of  the  oval  running  across  from  tooth  to  tooth  ;  but  as  the  horse  gets  older,  the  teeth 
diminish  in  size  — and  this  commencing  in  their  width,  and  not  in  their  iluckness. 
Thev  become  a  little  apart  from  each  other,  and  their  surfaces  are  rounded.  At  nine, 
the  centre  nippers  are  evidently  so;  at  ten,  the  others  begin  to  have  the  oval  shortened. 
At  eleven,  the  second  pair  of  nippers  are  quite  rounded ;  and  at  thirteen,  the^comcr 
ones  have  that  appearance.  At  fourteen,  the  faces  of  the  central  nippers  become 
somewhat  triangular.  At  seventeen,  they  are  all  so.  At  mneteen,  the  angles  begin 
to  wear  off,  and  the  central  teeth  are  again  oval,  but  in  a  reversed  direction,  viz.  from 
outward,  inward  ;  and  at  twenty-one,  they  all  wear  this  form.  1  his  is  the  opinion  of 
some  Continental  veterinary  surgeons,  and  Mr.  Percivall  first  presented  them  to  us  in 

an  English  dress.  , .      ,  ,  r  .i.    i  i. 

It  would  be  folly  to  expect  perfect  accuracy  at  this  advanced  age  of  the  horse,  when 
we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the  niles  which  we  have  laid  down  for  determining  this 
matter  at  an  earlier  period,  although  they  are  recognised  by  horsemen  generally,  apd 
referred  to  in  courts  of  justice,  will  not  guide  us  in  every  case.  Stabled  horses  have 
the  mark  sooner  worn  out  than  those  that  are  at  grass ;  and  a  crib-biter  may  deceive 
the  best  judge  by  one  or  two  years.  The  age  of  the  horse,  likewise,  being  formerly 
calculated  from  the  1st  of  May,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult,  or  almost  impossible,  to 
determine  whether  the  animal  was  a  late  foal  of  one  year,  or  an  early  one  of  the  next. 
At  nine  or  ten,  the  bars  of  the  mouth  become  less  prominent,  and  their  regular  dimi- 
nution will  designate  increasing  age.  At  eleven  or  twelve,  the  lower  nippers  change  ' 
their  original  upright  direction,  and  project  for\*ard  or  horizontally,  and  become  of  a 
yellow  colour.  They  are  yellow,  because  the  teeth  must  grow,  in  order  to  answer  to 
their  wear  and  tear ;  but  the  enamel  which  covered  their  surface  when  they  were  first 
produced  cannot  be  repaired  ;  and  that  which  wears  this  yellow  colour  in  old  age,  is 
the  part  which  in  youth  was  in  the  socket,  and  therefore  destitute  of  enamel. 

The  general  indications  of  old  age,  independent  of  the  teeth^re  deepening  of  the 
hollows  over  the  eyes;  grey  hairs,  and  particularly  over  the  eyes  and  about  the 
muzzle;  thinness  and  hanging  down  of  the  lips  ;  sharpness  of  the  withers  ;  sinking 
of  the  back  ;  lengtliening  of  the  quarters ;  and  the  disappearance  of  windgalls,  spa- 
vins, and  tumours  of  every  kind. 

Of  the  natural  age  of  the  horse,  we  should  form  a  very  erroneous  estimate  from  the 
early  period  at  which  he  is  now  worn  out  and  destroyed.  Mr.  Blaine  speaks  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  three  horses  that  died  at  the  ages  oY  thirty-five,  thirty-seven,  and 
thirty-nine.  Mr.  Cully  mentions  one  that  received  a  ball  in  his  neck,  ai  ihe  battle  of 
Preston,  in  1715,  and  which  was  extracted  at  his  death,  in  1758;  and  Mr.  Percivall 
jrives  an  account  of  a  barge-horse  that  died  in  his  sixty-second  year. 

There  cannot  be  a  severer  satire  on  the  English  nation  than  this,  that,  from  *ne 
absurd  practice  of  nmning  our  nue-horses  at  two  and  three  years  old,  and  workint' 
others,  in  various  ways,  long  before  their  limbs  are  knit  or  their  strength  devcloptOi 
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and  cruelly  exacting  from  them  services  far  beyond  their  powers,  their  age  does  not 
average  a  sixth  part  of  that  of  the  last-mentioned  horse.  The  scientific  author  of  the 
"Animal  Kingdom"  declares,  that  " it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  more  horses  are 
consumed  in  England,  in  every  ten  years,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  iff 
ten  times  that  period,  except  those  which  perish  in  war." 

This  affair  has,  with  the  English,  been  too  long  considered  as  one  of  mere  profit 
and  loss  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  to  be  cheaper  to  bring  the  young  horse  early  into 
work,  and  prematurely  to  exhaust  his  strength,  than  to  maintain  him  for  a  long  period, 
and  at  a  considerable  expense,  almost  useless.  The  matter  requires  much  considera- 
tion, and  much  reformation,  too. 

DISEASES   OF  THE  TEETH. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  in  the  horse,  we  know  little.  Carious  or  hollow  teeth 
are  occasionally,  but  not  often,  seen ;  but  the  edges  of  the  grinders,  from  the  wearinw 
off  of  the  enamel,  or  the  irregular  growth  of  the  teeth,  become  rough,  and  wound  the 
inside  of  the  cheek;  it  is  then  necessary  to  adopt  a  summary,  but  effectual  method  of 
cure ;  namely,  to  rasp  them  smooth.  Many  bad  ulcers  have  been  produced  in  the 
mouth  by  the  neglect  of  this. 

The  teeth  sometimes  grow  irregularly  in  length,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  grinders,  from  not  being  in  exact  opposition  to  each  other  when  the  mouth 
is  shut.  The  growth  of  the  teeth  still  going  on,  and  there  being  no  mechanical 
opposition  to  it,  one  of  the  back  teeth,  or  a  portion  of  one  of  thein,  shoots  up  con- 
siderably above  the  others.  Sometimes  it  penetrates  the  bars  above,  and*  causes 
soreness  and  ulceration ;  at  other  times  it  interferes  partially,  or  altogether,  with  the 
grinding  motion  of  the  jaws,  and  the  animal  pines  away  without  \he  cause  being 
suspected.  Here  the  saw  should  be  used,  and  the  projecting  portion  reduced  to  a 
level  with  the  other  teeth.  The  horse  that  has  once  been  subjected  to  this  operation 
should  afterwards  be  frequently  examined,  and  especially  if  he  loses  condition  :  and, 
indeed,  every  horse  that  gets  thin  or  out  of  condition,  without  fever,  or  other  apparent 
cause,  should  have  his  teeth  and  mouth  carefully  examined,  and  especially  if,  without 
any  indication  of  sore  throat,  he  quids— partly  chewing  and  then  dropping — his  food, 
or  if  he  holds  his  head  somewhat  on  one  side,  while  he  eats,  in  order  to  get  the  foo,d 
between  the  outer  edges  of  the  toeth.  A  horse  that  has  once  had  very  irregular  teeUi 
is  materially  lessened  in  value,  fbr,  although  they  may  be  sawn  down  as  carefully  as 
possible,  they  will  project  again  at  no  great  distance  of  time.  Such  a  horse  is  to  all 
int<;nts  and  purposes  unsound.  In  order  to  be  fit  for  service,  he  should  be  in  posses- 
sion of  his  full  natural  powers,  and  these  powers  cannot  be  sustained  without  perfect 
nutrition,  and  nutrition  would  be  rendered  sadly  imperfect  by  any  defect  in  the 
operation  of  mastication.  Not  only  do  some  diseases  of  the  teeth  render  the  act  of 
mastication  difficult  and  troublesome,  but,  from  the  food  acquiring  a  fcetid  odour 
during  its  detention  in  the  mouth,  the  horse  acquires  a  distaste  for  aliment  altogether. 

The  continuance  of  a  carious  tooth  often  produces  disease  of  the  neighbouring  ones, 
and  of  the  jaw  itself.  It  should  therefore  be  removed,  as  soon  as  its  real  state  is 
evident.  Dreadful  cases  of  fungus  haematodes  have  arisen  from  the  irritation  caused 
by  a  carious  tooth. 

The  mode  of  extracting  the  teeth  requires  much  reformation.  The  hammer  and  the 
punch  should  never  be  had  recourse  to.  The  keyed  instrument  of  the  human  subject, 
but  on  a  larger  scale,  is  the  only  one  that  should  be  permitted. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  speak  more  at  length  of  the  effect  of  dentition  on  the 
system  generally.  Horsemen  in  general  think  too  lightly  of  it,  and  they  scarcely 
dream  of  the  animal  suffering  to  any  considerable  desrree,  or  absolute  illness  being 
produced  ;  yet  he  who  has  to  do  with  young  horses  will  occasionally  discover  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  febrile  affection,  which  he  can  refer  to  this  cause  alone.  Fever, 
poufrh,  catarrhal  affections  generally,  disease  of  the  eyes,  cutaneous  affections,  diar- 
rhoea, dysentery,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  derangement,  will  frequently  be  traced 
by  the  careful  observer  to  irritation  from  teething. 

It  is  a  rule  scarcely  admitting  of  the  slightest  deviation,  that,  when  young  horse* 
are  labouring  under  any  febrile  affection,  the  mouth  should  be  examined,  and  if  the 
lushes  are  prominent  and  pushing  against  the  gums,  a  crucial  incision  should  ba 
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«  T    *\,ic,  «rov  "  cnvs  Mr  Percivall.  "  I  have  seen  catarrhal  and 

reSored  to  order,  appetite  returned,  and  lost  condition  repaired. 

THE  TONGUE. 
Tlie  tonaue  is  the  orcran  of  taste.  It  is  also  employed  in  disposing  the  food  for 
bewVromid  bet  v^^^^^^^^  '^^'^^  ^"^  after^^'ards  collecting  it  together,  and  conveying 
It  o1h?back  parlof  the  mouth  in  order  to  be  swallowed.  It  is  likewise  the  main 
n  'riment  in  deglutition,  and  the  canal  through  which  the  water  passes  in  the  act  of 
driSr  The  root  of  it  is  firmly  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  by  a. ▼^"ety  of 
muse uf  the  fore  part  is  loose  in  the  mouth.  It  is  covered  by  a  continuation  of  he 
membrane  that  lines  the  mouth,  and  which,  doubling  beneath,  and  confin  ng  he 
moUons  of  the  tongue,  is  called  its  /ra-num,  or  bridle.  On  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
iCmembrane  L  thickened  and  roughened,  and  is  covered  with  numerous  conical 
tX  or  S  eminences,  on  whieh^he  fibres  of  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
^xS  communkating  the  sense  of  taste.  The  various  motions  of  the  tongue  are 
accompliS  by  moanl  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves.  The  substance  of  the  ongue  is 
composed  of  muscular  fibres,  with  iliuch  fatty  matter  interposed  between  tliem,  and 
which  gives  to  this  organ  its  peculiar  softness. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TONGUE. 
The  tongue  is  sometimes  exposed  to  injury  from  carelessness  or  violence  in  the  act 
of  drenching  or  adnnnistering  a  ball,  it  being  pressed  «?«'"«»,f"f,,^"*  Yn  iater=or 
of  the  binders.  A  little  diluted  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  alum  dissolved  »n;^ater,  or 
even  nafure  unassisted,  will  speedily  heal  the  wound.  The  horse  ^^'^H  «otne  imes  bite 
his  tonZe,  most  frequently  in  his  sleep.  If  the  injury  is  trifling,  ^^  ^^"ires  little 
cire;  iTulin  some  instances,  a  portion  of  the  tongue  has  been  deeply  lacerated  or 
bitten  off.    The  assistance  of  a  veterinar}'  practitioner  is  here  required. 

The?e  are  son.e  interesting  accounts  of  the  results  of  this  lesion.  ^J- D-^^^?^ 
Kimbolton  found  a  portion  of  the  tongue  of  a  mare,  extending  as  far  as  the  IraMnilum 
beneath  lying  in  the  manger  in  a  stntngely  lacerated  condition,  and  fast  approaching 
to  decomposUion.  He  had  her  cast,  Ind,  excising  all  the  unhea  thy  portions  he 
dressed  the  wound  with  chloride  of  soda  and  tinctur^  of  myrrh.  In  less  than  a  ^  eek 
the  laceration  was  nearly  healed,  and,  soon  afterwards,  she  could  eat  v^i  h  virj  liUle 
difficulty,  and  keep  herself  in  good  condition.  The  injury  was  proved  to  ha%e  been 
inflicted  by  a  brutal  horsebreal^er,  in  revenge  of  some  slight  affronUt 

A  curious  case  is  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Calvados.  A  horse 
was  difficult  to  ffroom.  The  soldier  who  had  the  care  of  him,  in  order  the  better  o 
manage  him,  fixed  in  his  mouth  and  on  his  tongue  a  strong  chain  of  iron,  deeply 
serrated,  while  another  man  gave  to  this  chain  a  terrible  jerk  whenever  the  horse  w  as 
disposed  to  be  rebellious.  The  animal,  under  such  torture,  became  unmanageable, 
and  the  man  who  held  the  chain  sawing  away  with  all  his  strength,  the  tongue  was 
completely  cut  off  at  the  point  which  separates  its  base  from  the  Iree  portion  ot  it. 
The  wound  healed  favourably,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  manage  a  mash.  Alter  that 
some  hay  was  given  to  him  in  small  quantities.  He  took  it  and  fon..e^d  it  into  a  kind 
of  pellet  with  his  lips,  and  then,  pressing  it  against  the  bottoin  of  his  manner,  tie 
gradually  forced  it  sufficiently  back  into  the  mouth  to  be  enabled  to  seize  it  with  nis 

^Another  horse  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  a  singular  way.  He  had  scarcelv  eaten 
anything  for  three  weeks.  He  seemed  to  be  unable  to  swallow.  Fhe  channel 
beneath'the  lower  jaw  had  much  enlargement  about  it.  There  was  not  any  known 
cause  for  this,  nor  any  account  of  violence  done  to  the  tongue.  At  length  a  tumour 
appeared  under  the  jaw.  Mr.  Young  of  Muirhead  punctured  it,  and  a  consideiabie 
quantity  of  purulent  matter  escaped.  The  horse  could  drink  his  gruel  after  tins,  but 
not  tike  any  solid  food.  A  week  afterwards  he  was  found  dead.  Lpon  separating 
tlie  head  from  the  tiunk,  and  cutting  transversely  upon  the  tongue,  nearly  opposite  to 
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♦Percivall'B  Ilippopathology,  vol.  ii.,  p.  173. 


t  Veterinarian,  vol.  vi.,  p.  22. 


the  seccnd  grinder,  a  needle  was  found  lying  longitudinally,  and  which  had  penetrated 
from  the  side  to  the  inferior  portion  of  the  tongue.  It  was  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
longth,  and  the  neighbouring  substance  was  in  a  state  of  gangrene. 

Vesicles  will  sometimes  appear  along  the  under  side  of  "the  tongue,  which  will 
increase  to  a  considerable  size.  The  tongue  itself  will  be  much  enlarged,  the  animal 
will  be  unable  to  swallow,  and  a  great  quantity  of  ropy  saliva  will  drivel  from  the 
mouth.  This  disease  often  exists  without  the  nature  of  it  being  suspected.  If  the 
mouth  is  opened,  one  large  bladder,  or  a  succession  of  bladders,  of  a  purple  hue,  will 
be  seen  extending  along  the  whole  of  the  under  side  of  the  tongue.  If  they  are  lanced 
freely  and  deeply,  from  end  to  end,  the  swelling  will  very  rapidly  abate,  and  any 
little  fever  that  remains  may  be  subdued  by  cooling  medicine.  The  cause  of  this 
disease  is  not  clearly  known. 

THE    SALIVARY    GLANDS. 

In  order  that  the  food  may  be  properly  comminuted  preparatory  to  digestion,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  previously  moistened.  The  food  of  tlve  stobled  horse, 
however,  is  dry,  and  his  meal  is  generally  concluded  without  any  fluid  being  offered' 
to  him.  Nature  has  made  a  provision  for  this.  She  has  placed  in  the  neighbournood 
of  the  mouth  various  glands  to  secrete,  and  that  plentifully,  a  limpid  fluid,  somewhat 
saline  to  the  taste.  This  fluid  is  conveyed  from  the  glands  into  the  mouth,  by  various 
ducts,  in  the  act  of  chewing,  and,  being  mixed  with  the  food,  renders  it  more  easily 
ground,  more  easily  passed  afterwards  into  the  stomach,  and  better  fitted  for  diaes- 
tion.  ^ 

The  principal  of  these  is  the  parotid  gland  (see  cut  p.  125).  It  is  placed  in  the 
hollow  which  extends  from  the  root  of  the  ear  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  A  por- 
Uon  of  it,  q,  is  represented  as  turned  up,  to  show  the  situation  of  the  blood-vessels 
underneath.  In  almost  every  case  of  cold  connected  with  sore  throat,  an  enlarfrement 
of  the  parotid  gland  is  evident  to  the  feeling,  and  even  to  the  eye.  It  is  composed 
of  numerous  small  glands  connected  together,  and  a  minute  tube  proceedintr  from 
each,  to  carry  away  the  secreted  fluid.  These  tubes  unite  in  one  common  duct.  At 
the  letter  u,  the  parotid  duct  is  seen  to  pass  under  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  toirether 
with  the  submaxillary  artery,  and  a  branch  of  the  jugular  vein,  and  they  coiue  out 
again  at  w.  At  r,  the  duct  is  seen  separated  from  the  other  vessels,  climbing  up  the 
cheek,  and  piercing  it  to  discharge  its  contents  into  the  mouth,  opposite  to  the  second 
grinder.  The  quantity  of  fluid  thus  poured  into  the  mouth  from  each  of  the  parotid 
glands  amounts  to  a  pint  and  a  half  in  an  hour,  during  the  action  of  mastication ;  and, 
Bometimes,  when  the  duct  has  been  accidentally  opened,  it  has  spirted  out  to  the  dis- 
tance  ol  several  feet. 

The  parotid  gland  sympathises  with  every  inflammatory  affection  of  the  upper  part 
ot  the  throat,  and  therefore  it  is  found  swollen,  hot,  and  tender,  in  almost  every  catarrh 
or  cold.  The  catarrh  is  to  be  treated  in  the  usual  way ;  while  a  stimuiatino-  applica- 
tion, almost  amounting  to  a  blister,  well  rubbed  over  the  gland,  will  best  subdue  the 
lonammation  of  that  body. 

In  bad  strangles,  and,  sometimes,  in  violent  cold,  this  gland  will  be  much  enlarged 
and  ulcerated,  or  an  obstruction  will  take  place  in  some  part  of  the  duct,  and  Ihe 
accumulating  fluid  will  burst  the  vessel,  and  a  fistulous  ulcer  will  be  formed  that  will 
be  very  diflScult  to  heal.  A  veterinary  surgeon  alone  will  be  competent  to  the  treat- 
ment of  either  case;  and  the  principle  by  which  he  will  be  guided,  will  be  to  heal 
the  abscess  in  the  gland  as  speedily  as  he  can,  and,  probably,  by  the  application  of 
the  heated  iron :  or,  if  the  ulcer  is  in  the  duct,  either  to  restore  the  passa.ro  through 
the  duct,  or  to  form  a  new  one,  or  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  the  saliva  by  the  destruction 
of  the  gland. 

A  second  source  of  the  saliva  is  from  the  suhmaiilhry  glands,  or  the  elands  under 
the  jaw.  One  of  thf  m  is  represented  at  a,  p.  125.  The  submaxillary-  crfands  occupv 
the  space  underneath  and  between  the  sides  of  the  lower  ja\w,  and  co'nsist  of  numer- 
OM  small  bodies,  each  with  its  proper  duct,  uniting  together,  and  forming  on  each 
eide  a  common  duct  or  vessel  that  pierces  through  the  muscles  at  the  root  of  tho 
tongue,  and  opens  in  little  projections,  or  heads,  upon  the  frsenum,  or  bridle  of  th« 
wnjue,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  front  teeth.    When  the  horse  has  cauirrh 
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or  cold,  U,e,e  ghnds,  like  .he  paro.id  ^^^^'r^^^.  be^U  IdeTr  iarv.^'n^l 

T  fTtsnfed'.l'nhcy 'C      dl'  u"herfl  fte''swe!U„g.\l,a.  .eecnj,- 
already  bcin  stated  tliai  iney  m.iy  o  ^j        j  go  disl hict,  more  ;n  the 

pany  or  indicate  g^^^^^^^^  adhering  to  the  jaw- 

cer^tre  ot  the  ch^--^^,^  E^'Xand  often  adopt  cruel  and  absurd  nuahods  to 
bonts.  1  he  *'^"i*;'^^^,^^^,  '"Xm  Mith  a  liohted  candle,  or  hot  iron,  or  even  cutting 
disperse  tlu^n^asburmngU^^^^  gradually  disperse  in  proportion 

fs"i;et;ease"^.rch  priced  tvl^  or  they  will  yield  to  shght^y  sUmu- 

fV  T^trnl.i\nn^'  or  if  thev  are  obstinate  in  their  continuance,  they  are  ot  no  tur- 
'^i::^:^:^^^^i^^n,  that  the  horse  has  laboured  under  severe  cold  or 

strangles.  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  the  little  projections  marking  the 

During  catarrh  or  infla^^^^^  the  bridle  of  the  tongue  are  apt  to  enlarge 

tiiesesvviinn^!,  bakb  \c  ■^  ^j  (,„  ggt  to  work  to  cut  them  close  off.     Ihe 

=;cfoVerandtLtC-coIiUnrg^  by  the  submaxillary  gland 

^Sl^kte^in  t^  duct  untU  .Kit  ve.el  |;;-— ^f  —,  ^^J^^  v^£ 
X?7^rtnf  w2^  ^»-y  -  apt  to\reak  out  again  fo, 

"^  At  tln^l/nTeslo'vUh  "regard  to  these  ,aps  or  barbs  is  to  abate  the  inflamma- 
tion  or  0  d  that  caused  them  to  appear,  and  they  will  very  soon  and  perfectly  sub- 
sX      He  who  talks  of  cutting  them  out  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  horse 

A  thrd  source  of  saliva  is  from  glands  under  the  tongue-the  *"W'"^'-  /^J^f,^' 
wlUch  open  by  many  little  orifices  under  the  tongue,  resembling  little  f«>lJs  "f  th« 
Tk  n  of  the  mouth,  hanging  from  the  lower  surface  of  this  organ,  or  found  on  the  bot- 
tom of  tt  mouth  Th-ese-likewise  sometimes  enlarge  dunng  catarrh  or  mflamma. 
rion  of  t  e  mouth,  and  are  called  pi^s,  and  bladders,  and  faps  ,n  the  mouth.  They 
h^e  iie  anpP-  mnce  of  small  pimples,  and  the  farrier  is  too  apt  to  cut  them  away,  o^ 
burn  them 'St.  The  better  way  is  to  let  them  alone-for  in  a  few  days  they  will  gen- 
emlly  di^ippear.     Should  any  ulceration  remain,  a  litUe  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  a  sola- 

n^de ";:::«:  illr^pSc^J  t::^..  of  saUva,  there  are  small  glarjds  to  be  found 
on  every  part  of  the  mouth,'cheeks.  and  lips,  which  pour  out  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fluid,  to  assist  in  moistening  and  preparing  the  food. 

STRANGLES. 
This  is  a  disease  principally  incident  to  young  horse^usually  ^PP^aring  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  year,  ind  oftener  in  the  spring  than  hi  any  other  part  of  the  year. 
It  is  preceded  by  coLh  and  can  at  first  be  scarcely  distingushed  from  common  cough, 
except  that  there  is  more  discharge  from  the  nostri  ,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  mixed 
wUh  purand  generally  without  smell.  There  is  likewise  a  considerable  d.scha  ^e 
Tf  ronrflu'd  frfr^  the  mouth,  and  greater  swelling  than  usual  under  the  throat  Tl^ 
sUmncr  increases  with  uncertain  rapidity,  accompanied  by  some  fev-er,  and  d.s.ncli- 

lll'^tl  e'aX/  S^^^^^^^^  is  Considerable  thirst,  L  after  a  gulp  or  two 

tl^^Vo".e  ceases  to  drink,  yet  is  evidently  desirous  of  continuing  his  draught.     In 
Z    tton^t Tswlllow,  a;J  sometimes  .;hen  not  drinking,  a  -"V"  W  f^" ^ "an 
on,  which  almost  threatens  to  suffocate  the  animal-and  thence,  probably,  the  name 
of  the  disease.* 
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•  Old  r.ervase  Markham  gives  the  following  drscription  of  this  disease,  and  oj"  'J^^  ^^J" 
ef  ita  nime      "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  a  great  and  hard  swelhng  between  a  horse  a  nether  cnape 


Tlie  tiimour  is  under  the  jaw,  and  about  the  centre  of  the  channel.  It  soon  fills  the 
whole  of  the  space,  and  is  evidently  one  uniform  body,  and  may  thfis  be  distin'ruished 
from  glanders,  or  the  enlarged  glands  of  catarrh.  In  a  few  days  it  becomes  more 
prominent  and  soft,  and  evidently  contains  a  fluid.  This  rapidly  increases;  the 
tumour  bursts,  and  a  great  quantity  of  pus  is  discharged.  As  soon  as  the  tumour  has 
broken,  the  cough  subsides,  and  the  horse  speedily  mends,  although  some  dforee  ot 
weakness  may  hang  about  him  for  a  considerable  time.  Few  horses,  possibly  none, 
escape  its  attack  ;  but,  the  disease  having  passed  over,  the  animal  is  free  from  it  foi 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Catarrh  may  precede,  or  may  predispose  to,  the  attack, 
and,  undoubtedly,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  much  to  do  with  it,  for  both  its 
prevalence  and  its  severity  are  connected  with  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  changes 
of  the  weather.  There  is  no  preventive  for  the  disease,  nor  is  there  anything  con- 
tagious about  it.  Many  strange  stories  are  told  with  regard  to  this ;  but  the  explana- 
tion  of  the  matter  is,  that  when  several  horses  in  the  same  farm,  or  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  have  had  strangles  at  the  same  time,  they  have  been  exposed  to  the 
same  powerful  but  unknown  exciting  cause. 

^lessrs.  Percivall  and  Castley  have  come  the  nearest  to  a  satisfactory  view  of  the 
nature  of  strangles.  Mr.  Castley*  says,  that  "  the  period  of  strangles  is  often  a  much 
more  trying  and  critical  time  for  young  horses  than  most  people  seem  to  be  aware  of; 
Hiat  when  colts  get  well  over  this  complaint,  they  generally  begin  to  thrive  and 
improve  in  a  remarkable  manner,  or  there  is  sometimes  as  great  a  change  for  the 
worse  :  in  fact,  it  seems  to  effect  some  decided  constitutional  change  in  the  animal." 

Mr.  Percivall  adds,  "  the  explanation  of  the  case  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  the 
animal  is  suffering  more  or  less  from  what  I  would  call  »/rang/e-/ej;cr,— -a  fever  the 
disposition  and  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce  local  tumour  and  abscess,  and,  most 
commonly  in  that  situation,  underneath  the  jaws,  in  which  it  has  obtained  the  name 
of  strangles." 

Professor  Dick,  of  Edinburgh,  adds  that  which  is  conclusive  on  the  subject,  that 
"  although  the  disease  commonly  terminates  by  an  abscess  under  the  jaw,  yet  it  may, 
and  occasionally  does,  give  rise  to  collections  of  matter  on  other  parts  of  the  surface." 

To  this  conclusion  then  we  are  warranted  in  coming,  that  strangles  is  a  specific 
affection  to  which  horses  are  naturally  subject  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  and  the 
natural  cure  of  which  seems  to  be  a  suppurative  process.  From  some  cause,  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  this  suppurative  process  usually  takes  place  in  the 
space  between  the  branches  of  the  maxillary  bone,  and  occurring  there  it  appears  in 
the  mildest  form,  and  little  danger  attends.  When  the  disease  is'ushered  in  by  con- 
siderable febrile  disturbance,  and  the  suppuration  takes  place  elsewhere,  the  horse  too 
frequently  sinks  under  the  attack. 

The  treatment  of  strangles  is  very  simple.  As  the  essence  of  the  disease  consists 
in  the  formation  and  suppuration  of  the  specific  tumour,  the  principal,  or  almost  the 
sole  attention  of  the  practitioner,  should  be  directed  to  the  hastening  of  those  pro- 
cesses :  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  tumour  of  strangles  is  decidedly  apparent,  the  part 
should  be  actively  blistered.  Old  practitioners  used  to  recommend  poultices,  which, 
from  the  thickness  of  the  horse's  skin,  must  have  very  little  effect,  even  if  they  could 
bo  confined  on  the  part ;  and  from  the  difficulty  and  almost  impossibility  of  this,  and 
their  getting  cold  and  hard,  they  necessarily  weakened  the  energies  of  nature,  and 
delayed  the  ripening  of  the  tumour.  Fomentations  are  little  more  effectual.  A  blister 
will  not  only  secure  the  completion  of  the  process,  but  hasten  it  by  many  davs,  and 
save  the  patient  much  pain  and  exhaustion.  It  will  produce  another  good  effrct  — it 
will,  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  tumour,  abate  the  internal  inflammation  and 
soreness  of  the  throat,  and  thus  lessen  the  cough  and  wheezing. 

As  soon  as  the  swelling  is  soft  on  its  summit,  and  evidently  contains  matter,  it 
should  be  freely  and  deeply  lanced.  It  is  a  bad,  although  frequent  practice,  to  suffer 
the  tumour  to  burst  naturally,  for  a  ragged  ulcer  is  formed,  very  slow  to  heal,  and 

upon  the  rootes  of  his  tongue,  and  about  his  throat,  which  swelling,  if  it  be  not  prevented.  wiU 
•top  tl.e  horse  8  wmdpipe.  and  so  gtran^le  or  choke  him-  from  which  effect,  and  non*  othur 
ilie  name  ot  this  disease  tooke  its  derivation." 
•  Vet.,  iii.,  406,  and  vi.,  607. 
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j-m    u  ^f  troatmpnt     If  the  incision  is  deep  and  large  enough,  no  second  collection 
^ma  ef  JrrfleJ :  and  that  which  is'already  tW  may  be  suffered  to  run  out 
iXairpressure  with  the  fingers  being  avoided.     The  part  should  be  kept  clean, 

nh?:r;LdC:  ShTtt^rvJii}  CendVnXWs  If  there  is  mu.. 
fever  and  evident  affection  of  the  chest,  and  which  should  carefully  be  <ii«tingu  hed 
from  the  oppession  and  choking  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour,  it  will  be 
orom  to  bleed.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  bleeding  will  not  only  be  unne- 
Srv  but  in  urious.  It  will  d'elay  the  suppuration  of  the  tumour,  and  increase  the 
Sequent  dSty.  A  few  cooling  medicines,  as  nitre,  emetic  tartar,  and  perhaps 
Sis!  may  be  /iven,  as  the  case  requires.  The  appetite  or  rather  the  ability  to 
rafwll  return  with  the  opening  of  the  abscess.  Bran-mashes,  or  fresh-cut  grass  or 
Ss  should  b^Tu,erally  supplied,  which  will  not  only  afford  sufficient  nourishment 
0  recruit  t^e  strength  of  the  animal,  but  keep  the  bowels  gently  open  1/  the  weak- 
nessTs  not  great,  no  farther  medicine  will  be  wanted,  except  a  dose  of  mild  physic  m 
orlr  to  prefent  the  swellings  or  eruptions  which  sometimes  succeed  to  strangles.  In 
cases  ^/^deWUty,  a  small  "quantit/ of  tonic  medicine,  as  chamomile,  gentian,  o. 
ginger,  may  be  administered.* 

THE  PHARYNX. 
Proceeding  to  the  back  of  the  mouth,  we  find  the  pharynx  (carrying:  or  conveying 
the  food  towards  the  stomach).  It  commences  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  (see  7,  8  and 
9  P  72)  ^separated  from  the  mouth  by  the  soft  palate  (7),  which  hangs  down  from 
the'^palat  ne  bone  at  8,  and  extends  to'the  epiglottis  or  covering  to  the  w.ndpipe 
When  the  food  has  been  sufficiently  ground  by  the  teeth,  and  mixed  with  the  saliva, 
it  is  ga  hored  together  by  the  tongue,  and  by  the  action  of  the  cheeks  and  tongue,  and 
back  part  of  the  mouth,Wed  against  the  soft  palate,  which,  giving  way,  and  being 
raTsed^pwards  towards  the  entrance  into  the  nostrils  prevents  the  food  from  proceed- 
inrthat  way.  It  passes  to  the  pharynx,  and  the  soft  palato  agam  falling  down,  pre- 
vents  its  return  to  the  mouth,  and  also  prevents,  except  in  extreme  cases,  the  act  of 
voniiting  in  the  horse.  Whatever  is  returned  from  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  passes 
throu«rirthe  nose,  as  the  cut  will  make  evident.  ^  n  .  <« 

The  sides  of  the  pharynx  are  lined  with  muscles  which  now  b^g>n  PO«-erfuUy  !f 
contract,  and  by  tliat  contraction  the  bolus  is  forced  on  until  it  reaches  the  gullet  (10), 
S  is  the  termination  of  the  phar>'nx.  Before,  however  the  food  proceeds  so  far, 
it  1  as  to  pass  over  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe  (3),  and  should  any  portion  of  it 
enter  that  tube,  much  inconvenience  and  danger  might  result;  therefore,  this  opening 
is  not  only  lined  by  muscles  which  close  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal,  but  is  like- 
wise covered  by  a  heart-like  elastic  cartilage,  the  epiglottis  (2),  with  Us  back  towards 
the  pharynx,  and  its  hollow  towards  the  aperture.  The  epiglottis  yields  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  bolus  passing  over  it,  and  lying  flat  over  the  opening  into  the  windpipe, 
and  prevents  the  possibility  of  anything  entering  into  it.    No  sooner,  however,  has 

•Mr   Pcrcivall  gives  the  following  description  of  some  untoward  <:?^{:s  =  7  ".T^'C  jub- 

m-^xillarv  tumour  is  often  knotted  and  divided  on  its  first  apnearance   as  if  the  f /anrf,  received 

Jhc  prima  Attack.     As  it  spreads,  it  becomes  diffused  in  t\,e  cellu  ar  t'^^«"e  'ncluded  m  the 

Inacrbetween  the  sides  and  branches  of  the  lower  jaw.  involving  all  '^e  Bubcutaneous  par^s 

cSntained  in  that  interval  indiscriminately  in  one  uniform  mass  of  tumefaction.     Wlulcjbs 

apnrral  turcescence  is  going  on,  various  parts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  often  take  on  the  sarne 

E  of  aSlS  particular, 'the  salivary  glands,  the  paro.id.  sublmgual,  the  throat,    he 

BhMvnx  and  larynx,  the  nose,  the  lining  membrane,  the  nostrils,  the  sinuses,  the  mouth,  the 

Ec   the  cSks   the  lips-^infine.in  some  violent  cases,  the  whole  head  appears  to  he 

3ed  in  one  general  mass  of  tumefaction,  while  every  vent  is  running  oyer  with  discharge^ 

The  mtient  experiencing  this  violent  form  of  disease  is  m  a  truly  pitiable  plight.     W  h.^ 

nurulen   matter  is  issuing  in  profusion  from  his  swollen  nostrils    and  slaver  foams  out  froin 

Eemecn  hi.  miicfied  lips,  it  is  distressing  to  hear  the  noise  that  he  makes  m  pmnlul  and 

iSZred  effortsTo  breatL!     There  is  imminent  danger  of  suffocation  '"  «»^h  a  case  as  th  s 

and  even  although  some  relief,  so  far  as  the  breathing  is  concerned   may  l^«  "^'amed  Irorn  ^e 

operation  of  hr^kotomy,  yet.  from  the  pain  and  irritation  he  '»  suffering   added  to  the  ."'pj* 

•ibility  of  getting  aliment  into  his  stomach,  he  must  speedily  sink  to  rise  no  more. 

Veterinarian,  vol.  vi.  p.  611. 
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the  food  passed  oyer  it,  than  it  rises  again-by  its  own  elasticity,  and  leaves  the  upper 
part  of  the  windpipe  once  more  open  for  the  purpose  of  breathing.  The  voice  of  ani 
mala  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  air  through  this  aperture,  communicating  certain 
vibrations  to  certain  folds  of  the  membrane  covering  the  part,  and  these  vTbrations 
being  afterwards  modified  in  their  passage  through  the  cavities  of  ihe  nose.  In  ordei 
to  understand  tlie  diseases  of  these  parts,  the  anatomy  of  the  neck  generally  must  be 
considered. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK  AND 
NEIGHBOURING  PARTS. 

The  neck  of  the  horse,  and  of  every  animal  belonging  to  the  class  mammalia,  except 
one  species,  is  composed  of  seven  bones  called  vertebrae,  moveable  or  turning  upon 
each  other  (see  cut,  p.  68).  They  are  connected  together  by  strong  ligaments,  and 
form  so  many  distinct  joints,  in  order  to  give  sufficiently  extensive  motion  to  this 
important  part  of  the  body.  The  bone  nearest  to  the  skull  is  called  the  alias  (see  cut, 
p.  68,  and  g,  p.  72),  because,  in  the  human  being,  it  supports  the  head.  In  the  horse 
the  head  is  suspended  from  it.  .It  is  a  mere  ring-shaped  bone,  with  broad  projections 
sideways ;  but  without  the  sharp  and  irregular  processes  which  are  found  on  all  the 
others.  The  pacJ^wax,  or  ligament,  by  which  the  head  is  principally  supported 
(_/",  p.  72),  and  which  is  strongly  connected  with  all  the  other  bones,  passes  over  this 
without  touching  it,  by  which  means  the  head  is  much  more  easily  and  extensively 
moved.  The  junction  of  the  atlas  with  the  head  is  the  seat  of  a  very  serious  and 
troublesome  ulcer,  termed 

POLL-EVIL. 

From  the  horse  rubbing  and  sometimes  striking  his  poll  against  the  lower  edge  of 
the  manger,  or  hanging  back  in  the  stall  and  bruising  the  part  with  the  halter  —  or 
from  the  frequent  and  painful  stretching  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles  by  unnecessary 
tight  reining,  and,  occasionally,  from  a  violent  blow  on  the  poll,  carelessly  or  wan- 
tonly inflicted,  inflammation  ensues,  and  a  swelling  appears,  hot,  tender,  and  painful. 
It  used  to  be  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  it  is  now,  from  better  treatment  of 
the  animal,  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 

It  has  just  been  stated,  that  the  ligament  of  the  neck  passes  over  the  atlas,  or  first 
hone,  without  being  attached  to  it,  and  the  seat  of  inflammation  is  between  the  liga- 
ment and  the  bone  beneath ;  and  being  thus  deeply  situated,  it  is  serious  in  its  nature 
and  difficult  of  treatment. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attempted  is  to  abate  the  inflammation  by  bleeding,  physic, 
and  the  application  of  cold  lotions  to  the  part.  In  a  very  early  period  of  the  case  a 
blister  might  have  considerable  effect.  Strong  purgatives  should  also  be  empl6yed. 
By  these  means  the  tumour  will  sometimes  be  dispersed.  This  system,  however, 
must  not  be  pursued  too  far.  If  the  swelling  increases,  and  the  heat  and  tenderness 
likewise  increase,  matter  will  form  in  the  tumour ;  and  then  our  object  should  be  to 
hasten  its  formation  by  warm  fomentations,  poultices,  or  stimulating  embrocations. 
As  soon  as  the  matter  is  formed,  which  may  be  known  by  the  softness  of  the  tumour, 
and  before  it  has  time  to  spread  around  and  eat  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  it  should 
be  evacuated.  Now  comes  the  whole  art  of  treating  poll-evil ;  the"openinir  into  the 
tumour  must  be  so  contrived  that  all  the  matter  shall  run  out,  and  continue  afterwards  to 
run  out  as  quickly  as  it  is  formed,  and  not  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  irritating 
and  corroding  it.  This  can  be  effected  by  a  scton  alone.  The  needle  should  enter 
at  the  top  of  the  tumour,  penetrate  through  its  bottom,  and  be  brought  out  at  the  side 
of  the  neck,  a  little  below  the  abscess.    Without  anything  more  than  this,  except 
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frequent  fomentation  with  warm  water,  in  order  to  keep  the  part  clean,  and  to  ohviafte 

inflammation,  poll-evil  in  its  early  stage  will  frequently  be  cured. 

IfT  ulce;  has  deepened  and  spread,  and  threatens  to  eat  into  the  laments  of  the 
iointa  of  the  neck,  it  may  be  necessary  to  stimulate  its  surface,  and  perhaps  painfully 
io  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  healthy  state,  and  dispose  it  to  fill  up.     In  extreme  cas^, 
some  hi.rhly  stimulating  application  may  be  employed,  but  nothing  resembling  the 
sea  din-r^nixture  of  the  farriers  of  the  olden  time.     This  is  abominable !  horrible  ! ! 
AH  measures,  however,  will  be  ineffectual,  unless  the  pus  or  matter  is,  by  the  use  of 
setrus,  perfectly  evacuated.    The  application  of  these  setons  will  require  the  skill 
and  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  veterinary  surgeon.     In  desperate  cases,  the  wound 
may  not  be  fairly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  caustic  without  the  division  of  the  iga- 
ment  of  the  neck.     This  may  be  effected  with  perfect  safety  ;  for  although  the  liga- 
meat  is  carried  on  to  the  occipital  bone,  and  some  strength  is  gained  by  this  prolon- 
oation  of  it,  the  main  stress  is  on  the  second  bone ;  and  the  head  will  continue  to  be 
supported.    The  divided  ligament,  also,  will  soon  unite  again,  and  its  lormer  uselul- 
ness  will  be  restored  when  the  wound  is  healed.  .    ,.    ,       >•  v 

The  second  bone  of  the  neck  is  the  dentata,  having  a  process  like  a  tooth,  by  which 
it  forms  a  joint  with  the  first  boue.  In  the  formation  of  that  joint,  a  portion  ot  the 
spinal  marrow,  which  runs  through  a  canal  in  the  centre  of  all  these  bones,  is  exposed 
or  covered  only  by  ligament;  and  by  the  division  of  the  marrow  at  this  spot  an  animal 
is  instantly  and  humanely  destroyed.  The  operation  is  cMed  pithing,  from  the  name 
(the  pith)  given  by  butchers  to  the  spinal  marrow.  ,  ,.      ^     ^     •      /u        co  ^ 

The  other  neck,  or  rack  bones,  as  they  are  denominated  by  the  farrier,  (.11.  p.  bb,; 
are  of  a  strangely  irregular  shape,  yet  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  each  other. 
They  consist  of  a  central  bone,  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  spinal  marrow  with 
a  ridcre  on  the  top  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligament  of  the  neck,  and  four  irregular 
plates  or  processes  from  the  sides,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  ;  at  the  base  ot  one 
of  which,  on  either  side,  are  holes  for  the  passage  of  the  large  arteries  and  veins.  At 
tlie  upper  end  of  each,  is  a  round  head  or  ball,  and  at  .the  lower  end,  a  cavity  or  cup, 
and  the  head  of  the  one  being  received  into  the  cup  of  the  other,  they  are  unitid 
together,  forming  so  many  joints.  They  are  likewise  united  by  ligaments  from  these 
processes,  as  well  as  the  proper  ligaments  of  the  joints,  and  so  securely,  that  no  dis- 
location can  take  place  between  any  of  them,  except  the  first  and  second,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  would  be  the  immediate  death  of  the  animal. 

The  last,  or  seventh  bone,  has  the  elevation  on  the  back  or  top  of  it  continued  into 
a  loner  and  sharp  prolongation  (a  spinous  process),  and  is  the  beginning  of  that  ridge 
of  bo'^es  denominated  the  withers  (see  cut,  pp.  68  and  167);  and  as  it  is  the  base  of 
the  column  of  neck  bones,  and  there  must  be  a  great  pressure  on  it  from  the  weight 
of  the  head  and  neck,  it  is  curiously  contrived  to  rest  upon  and  unite  with  the  two 
first  ribs. 

THE  MUSCLES  AND  PROPER  FORM  OF  THE  NECK. 
The  bones  of  the  neck  serve  as  the  frame-work  to  which  numerous  muscles  con 
rerned  in  the  motions  of  the  head  and  neck  are  attached.  The  weight  of  the  head 
and  neck  is  supported  by  the  ligament  without  muscular  aid,  and  without  fatigue  to 
the  animal ;  but  in  order  to  raise  the  head  higher,  or  to  lower  it,  or  to  turn  it  in  every 
diroftion,  a  complicated  system  of  muscles  is  necessary.  Those  whose  offrce  it  is  to 
raise  the  head  are  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  are  placed  on  the  upper  and  side 
part  of  the  neck.    The  cut  in  p.  125  contains  a  few  of  them. 

c  marks  a  tendon  common  to  two  of  the  most  important  of  thern,  the  splenitis,  or 
splint-like  muscle,  and  the  complerus  majitr,  or  larger  coniplicated  muscle.  The 
tplenius  constitutes  the  principal  bulk  of  the  neck  above,  arising  from  the  ligament  of 
the  nrck  all  the  way  down  it,  and  going  to  the  processes  of  all  the  bones  of  the  neck, 
hut  the  first,  and  tendons  running  from  the  upper  part  of  it,  to  the  first  bone  of  the 
neck,  and  to  a  process  of  the  temporal  bone  of  the  head.  Its  action  is  sufficiently 
evident,  namely,  very  powerfully  to  elevate  the  head  and  neck.  Tlie  principal  beauty 
of  the  neck  depends  on  this  muscle.  It  was  admirably  developed  in  the  horse  of 
whose  neck  the  annexed  cut  gives  an  accurate  delineation. 
If  the  curve  were  quite  regular  from  the  poll  to  the  withers,  we  should  call  it  a 
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perfect  neck.    It  is  rather  a  long  neck,  and  we  do  not  like  it  the  less  for  that.   In  the 

carriage-horse,  a  neck  that  is  not  half 
concealed  by  the  collar  is  indispensable, 
so  far  as  appearance  goes ;  and  it  is  only 
the  horse  with  a  neck  of  tolerable  length 
that  will  bear  to  be  reined  up,  so  as  to 
give  this  part  the  arched  and  beautiful 
appearance  which  fashion  demands.  It 
is  no  detriment  to  the  riding-horse,  and 
there  are  few  horses  of  extraordinary 
speed  that  have  not  the  neck  rather  long. 
The  race-horse  at  the  top  of  his  speed 
not  only  extends  it  as  far  as  he  can,  that 
the  air-passages  may  be  as  straight  as 
he  can  make  them,  and  that  he  may 
therefore  be  able  to  breathe  more  freely, 
but  the  weight  of  the  head  and  nock,  and 
the  effect  increasing  with  their  distance 
from  the  trunk,  add  materially  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  animal's  motion.  It  has 
been  said,  that  a  horse  with  a  long  neck 
will  bear  heavy  on  the  hand ;  neither  the 
length  of  the  neck  nor  even  the  bulk  of  the  head  has  any  influence  in  causing  this. 
They  are  both  counterbalanced  by  the  power  of  the  ligament  of  tlie  neck.  The  get- 
ting on  of  the  head  is  most  of  all  connected  with  heavy  bearing  on  the  hand,  and  a 
short-necked  horse  will  bear  heavily,  because,  from  the  thickness  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  consequent  on  its  shortness,  the  head  cannot  be  rightly  placed,  nor,  gene- 
rally, the  shoulder. 

Connected  with  the  splenius  muscle,  and  partly  produced  by  it,  are  the  thickness 
and  muscularity  of  the  neck,  as  it  springs  from  the  shoulders,  in  this  cut;  the  height 
at  which  it  comes  out  from  them  forming  nearly  a  line  with  the  withers ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  tapers  as  it  approaches  the  head.  The  neck  of  a  well-formed 
horse,  however  fine  at  the  top,  should  be  muscular  at  the  bottom,  or  the  horse  will 
Generally  be  weak  and  worthless.  Necks  devoid  of  this  muscularity  are  called  loose 
necks  by  horsemen,  and  are  always  considered  a  very  serious  objection  to  the  animal. 
If  the  neck  is  thin  and  lean  at  the  upper  part,  and  is  otherwise  well  shaped,  the  horse 
■will  usually  carry  himself  well,  and  the  head  will  be  properly  curved  for  beauty  of 
appearance  and  ease  of  riding.  When  an  instance  to  the  contrary  occurs,  it  is  to  be 
traced  to  very  improper  management,  or  to  the  space  between  the  jaws  being  unna- 
turally small. 

Tlie  splenius  muscle,  although  a  main  agent  in  raising  the  head  and  neck,  may  be 
loo  large,  or  covered  with  too  much  cellular  substance  or  fat,  thus  giving  an  appear- 
ance of  heaviness,  or  even  clumsiness  to  the  neck.  This  peculiarity  of  form  consti- 
tutes the  distinction  between  the  perfect  horse  and  the  mare,  and  also  the  gelding, 
unless  castrated  at  a  very  late  period. 

This  tendon,  c,  belongs  also  to  another  muscle,  which  makes  up  the  principal  bulk 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  is  called  the  complerus  mnjur,  or  larger  complicated 
muscle.  It  arises  partly  as  low  as  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  or  five  first 
bones  of  the  back,  and  from  the  five  lower  bones  of  the  neck;  and  the  fibres  from 
these  various  sources  uniting  together,  form  a  very  large  and  powerful  muscle,  the 
largest  and  strongest  in  the  neck.  As  it  approaches  the  head,  it  lessens  in  hulk,  and 
tenuinates  partly  with  the  splenius,  in  this  tendon,  but  is  principally  inserted  into  the 
back  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  by  the  side  of  the  ligament  of  the  neck.  In  the  cut, 
p.  125,  almost  its  whole  course  can  be  distinctly  traced.  \\»  office  is  to  raise  the  neck 
and  elevate  the  head ;  and  being  inserted  into  such  a  part  of  the  occiput,  it  will  more 
particularly  protrude  the  nose,  while  it  raises  the  head.  Its  action,  however,  may  be 
too  powerful ;  it  may  be  habitually  so,  and  then  it  may  produce  deformity.  The  back 
of  the  head  being  pulled  back,  and  the  muzzle  protruded,  the  horse  cannot  by  possi- 
bility carry  his  head  well.      He  will  become  what  is  technically  called  a  star-gazer; 
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hpaw  in  hand  borina  upon  the  bit,  and  unsafe.    To  remedy  this,  recourse  is  bad, 
;;Se  maTor  tro^  ^^^^^  ^^^"'  '^  '^'  "lartingale,  against  Avhich  the  hoi^e 

fs  contilaS^y'figSing,  and  which  is  often  a  complete  annoyance  to  the  nder.     bach 

"  wt'rab\Tfrom  tis  [ranothe^'sad  fiefect,  so  far  as  the  beauty  of  the  horse  i. 

aW  and  stra'ht  below,  until  near  to  the  head,  but  hollowed  above  and  projecting 
holow  and  he^ neck  rising  low  out  of  the  chest,  even  lower,  sometimes,  than  the 
no  nfs  k  the  shoulders.  There  can  scarcely  be  anytliing  more  unsightly  in  a  horse. 
Chead  can  never  be  got  fairly  down ;  and  the  bearing  rein  of  harness  must  be  tj 
h  m  a  source  oTconstant  torture.  In  regarding,  however,  the  length  and  the  form  of 
the  neck  reference  must  be  had  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  horse  is  intended.  In  a 
hacknev'  few  thlncrs  can  be  more  abominable  than  a  neck  so  disproportioned-so  long, 
Siat  32  hand  of  the  rider  gets  tired  in  managing  the  head  of  the  hcse.  In  a  race- 
horse this  lenfTthening  of  the  neck  is  a  decided  advantage. 

A^oni  he  muscles  employed  in  raising  the  head,  are  the  compUxusmtnores 
rsmaTer°coraplicated),  and  \he  recti  (straight),  and  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  upper 
nanof  the  S,  and  belonging  principally  to  the  two  first  bones  of  the  neck  and 
Jorlions  of  whkh  may  be  seen  under  the  tendon  of  the  spleuius  c,  and  between  U  and 

^^'SnTi^muscles  employed  in  lowering  the  head,  some  of  which  are  given  in 
the  amf  cut,  S^^ZrZialillaris,  d,  belonging  to  the  breast-bone,  -d  the  UPP" 
iaw  It  can  likewise  be  traced,  although  not  quite  distinctly,  in  the  cut,  p.  159.  It 
Uerimmedtatey  under  the  skin.  It  arises  from  the  cartilage  projecting  from  or  con- 
itUutrnrthe  f  ont  of  the  breast-bone  (H,  p.  C8),  and  proceeds  up  the  neck,  of  no 
S  bulk  or  strength.  At  about  three-fourths  of  its  length  upward,  it  changes  to  a 
fat  tendon,  which  is%een  (rf,  p.  125)  to  insinuate  itself  between  the  parotid  and  sub- 
maxillary  glands,  in  order  to  be  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  low  er  jaw .  It  is  used 
in  bending  the  head  towards  the  chest.  .     ,     ,     .     i         •  ^:^„^  „<•  fi.„ 

Anothef  muscle,  the  termination  of  which  is  seen,  is  the  /era/or  humert,  raiser  of  tl  e 
shouWer!  t  This  is  a  much  larger  muscle  than  the  last,  because  it  has  more  duty  to 
peXrm  it  rises  from  the  back  of  the  head  and  four  first  bones  of  the  neck  and  the 
UmTnt  of  the  neck,  and  is  carried  down  to  the  shoulder,  mixing  itself  partly  with 
Lome  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  and  finally  continued  down  to,  and  terminating 
on  the  humerus  (J,  p.  68).  Its  office  is  double.  If  the  horse  is  in  action,  and  the 
Se^d  and  necTaieVLd  points,  the  contraction  of  this  muscle  will  draw  forward  the 
shoulder  and  arm  ;  if  the  horse  is  standing,  and  the  shoulder  and  arm  are  fixed  pomUs, 
this  muscle  will  depress  the  head  and  neck.  .    ^      j  u  oU«  ^f  .Ka 

The  muscles  of  the  neck  arc  all  in  pairs.  One  of  them  is  found  on  each  s  de  of  the 
neck,  and  the  office  which  has  been  attributed  to  them  can  only  be  accomplished  when 
both  act  together;  but  supposing  that  one  alone  of  the  elevating  muscles  should  act, 
the  head  would  be  raised,  but  it  would  at  the  same  time  be  turned  towards  that  sde. 
If  one  only  of  the  depressor  muscles  were  to  act,  the  head  would  be  bent  downwards, 
but  it  would  likewise  be  turned  towards  that  side.  Then  it  will  be  easily  ^een,  that 
bv  this  simple  method  of  having  the  muscles  in  pairs,  provision  is  niade  lor  every 
kind  of  motion,  upwards,  downwards,  or  on  either  side,  for  which  the  ariimal  can 
possibly  have  occasion.  Little  more,  of  a  practical  nature,  could  he  said  ol  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  although  they  are  proper  and  interesting  studies  for  the  anatc 

^°'t1us  is  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  mane ,  that  long  hair  which  covers  the  crrti 
of  the  neck,  and  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  animal.  This,  however,  is  not  its 
only  praise.  In  a  wild  state,  the  horse  has  many  battles  to  fight,  and  bis  neck, 
deprived  of  the  mane,  would  be  a  vulnerable  part.  The  hair  of  the  mane,  the  t.ail, 
and  the  legs,  is  not  shed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  on  the  body.  It  does  not  la  i  so 
regulariy,  nor  so  often ;  for  if  all  were  shed  at  once,  the  parts  would  be  lett  for  a  long 

time  defenceless.  .  ,      . ,  „   r,^iAt> 

The  mane  is  generally  dressed  so  as  to  lie  on  the  right  side  — some  persons  Oivioe 

it  equally  on  both  sides.    For  ponies,  it  used  to  be  cut  off"  near  the  roots,  only  a  lew 

gtumps  beincr  left  to  stand  perj^^ndiculariy.     This  was  termed  the  hog-mane,     int 
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groom  sometimes  bestows  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  getting  the  mane  of  his  norse  into 
good  and  fashionable  order.  It  is  wetted,  and  plaited,  and  loaded  with  lead ;  ana 
every  hair  that  is  a  little  too  long  is  pulled  out.  The  mane  and  tail  of  the  heavy 
draught-horse  are  seldom  thin;  but  on  tlie  well-bred  horse,  the  thin,  wcll-arranget! 
inaue  is  very  ornamental.* 

THE   BLOOD-VESSELS   OF   THE   NECK.  • 

Running  down  the  under  part  of  the  neck,  are  the  principal  blood-vessels,  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  head,  with  the  windpipe  and  gullet.  Our  cut  could  not  give 
a  view  of  the  arteries  t^t  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  head,  because  they 
are  too  deeply  seated.  The  external  arteries  are  the  carotid,  of  which  there  are  two. 
They  ascend  the  neck  on  either  side,  close  to  the  windpipe,  until  they  have  reached 
tlie  middle  of  the  neck,  where  they  somewhat  diverge,  and  lie  more  deeply.  They 
are  ^vered  by  the  sterno-maxillaris  muscle,  which  has  been  just  described,  and  are 
separated  from  the  jugulars  by  a  small  portion  of  muscular  substance.  Having 
reached  the  larynx,  they  divide  into  two  branches,  tlxe  external  and  the  internal ;  the 
first  goes  to  evei^  part  of  the  face,  and  the  second  to  the  brain. 

The  vertebral  arteries  run  through  canals  in  the  bones  of  the  neck,  supplying  the 
neiirlibouring  parts  as  they  climb,  and  at  length  enter  the  skull  at  the  large  hole  in  the 
occipital  bone,  and  ramify  on  and  supply  the  bniin. 

Few  cases  can  happen,  ih  which  it  would  be  either  necessary  or  justifiable  to  bleed 
from  an  artery.  Even  in  mad-staggers,  the  bleeding  is  more  practicable,  safer,  and 
more  effectual,  from  the  jugular  vein,  than  from  the  temporal  or  any  other  artery.  If 
an  artery  is  opened  in  the  direction  in  which  it  runs,  there  is  sometimes  very  great 
difficulty  in  stopping  the  bleeding;  it  has  even  been  necessary  to  tie  the  vessel,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  If  the  artery  is  cut  across,  its  coats  are  so  elastic, 
that  the  two  ends  are  often  immediately  drawn  apart  under  the  flesh  at  each  side,  and 
are  thereby  closed ;  and  after  the  first  gush  of  blood,  no  more  can  be  obtained. 

THE   VEINS    OF   THE    NECK. 

The  external  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the  head  to  the  heart  are  the  jugu- 
lars.  The  horse  has  but  one  on  either  side.  The  human  being  and  the  ox  have  two. 
The  jugular  takes  its  rise  from  the  base  of  the  skull;  it  then  descends,  receiving 
other  branches  in  its  way  towards  tlie  angle  of  the  jaw  and  behind  the  parotid  glandl 
and  emerjring  from  that,  as  seen  at  /,  p.  125,  and  being  united  to  a  large  branch  from 
the  face,  it  takes  its  course  down  the  neck.  Veterinary  surgeons  and  horsemen  have 
a^eed  to  adopt  the  jugular,  a  little  way  below  the  union  of  these  two  branches,  a» 
the  usual  place  for  bleeding ;  and  a  very  convenient  one  it  is,  for  it  is  easily  got  at, 
and  tlie  vessel  is  large.  The  manner  of  bleeding,  and  the  states  of  constitution  and 
disease  in  which  it  is  proper,  will  be  hereafter  spoken  of;  an  occasional  consequence 
of  bleeding  being  at  present  taken  under  consideration. 

INFLAMMATION    OF   THE    VEIN. 

It  is  usual  and  proper,  after  bleeding,  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  carefully 
together,  and  to  hold  them  in  contact  by  inserting  a  pin  through  the  skin,  with  a  little 
tow  twisted  round  it.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  wound  quickly  heals, 
and  gives  no  trouble ;  but  in  a  few  instances,  from  using  a  blunt  instrument,  or  a  dirty 
or  rusty  one;  or  striking  too  hard  and  bruising  the  vein;  or,  in  the  act  of  pinnino 
up,  pulling  the  skin  too  far  from  the  neck  and  suffering  some  blood  to  insinuate  its*  I? 
into  the  cellular  texture ;  or  neglecting  to  tie  the  horse  up  for  a  little  while,  and  thus 
enabling  him  to  rub  the  bleeding  place  as^ainst,  the  manger  and  tear  out  the  pin;  or 
rora  the  animal  being  worked  immediately  afterward ;  or  the  reins  of  the  bridle  rub- 
Wng  against  it;  or  several  blows  having  been  clumsily  given,  and  a  large  and  ragged 
wound  made;  or  from  some  disposition  to  inflammation  about  the  horse  (fuHhe 
bleeder  is  not  always  in  fault)  the  wound  does  not  heal,  or  if  it  closes  for  a  little 
while,  it  re-opens.  A  slight  bleeding  appears — some  tumefaction  commences — the 
e^gesof  the  orifice  separate,  and  become  swollen  and  red — a  discharge  of  sanious. 


14* 


*  Stewart's  Stable  (Economy,  p.  110. 
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bloody  fluid  proceeds  from  the  wound,  followed,  perhaps,  in  a  few  days  by  punilent 
matter.  The^eck  swells,  and  is  hot  and  tender  both  above  and  below  the  incision. 
S  Ups  of  the  wound  become  everted-the  swelling  increases,  particularly  above 
leVrnd,  where  the  vein  is  most  hard  and  cordy-the  horse  begins  to  loathe  his 
food!  and  little  abscesses  form  round  the  orifice.  The  cord.ness  of  the  vein  rjpidW 
increases  Not  only  the  vein  itself  has  become  obstructed  and  its  coats  thickened, 
but  l^e  cellular  tissue  inflamed  and  hardened,  and  is  an  additional  source  of  irritation 

^"ThrilnVkening  of  the  vein  extends  to  the  bifurcation  above:  it  occupies  both 
'.ranches,  and  extends  downward  to  the  chest— even  to  the  ve^y  heart  itseli,  and  the 

'^^^Tire  *«?ffrand  questions  here  are,  the  cause  and  the  cure.  The  first  would  seem 
to  admit  of  an  easy  reply.  A  long  list  of  circumstances  has  been  just  given  which 
would  seem  to  refer  the  matter  entirely  to  the  operator;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  «pe- 
rience  tolls  us  that  he  has  little  to  do  with  these  morbid  effects  of  bleeding.  Mr. 
Percivall  states,  that  Mr.  Cherry  tried  several  times  to  produce  inflammation  by  the 
u'^c  of  rusty  lancets,  and  escharotics  of  various  kinds,  and  ligatures,  and  frequent 
separation  and  friction  of  the  granulating  edges,  but  in  vain.  Professor  Spooner  tried 
to  produce  the  disease,  but  could  not.  ^  .  ,  /•  n 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  while  inflammation  rarely  or  never  follows 
the  operation  of  bleedino-  by  some  practitioners,  others  are  continually  getting  into 
scrapes  about  it.  The  writer  of  this  work  had  three  house-pupils,  two  of  whom  he 
used  to  trust  to  bleed  his  patients,  and  no  untoward  circumstance  ever  occurred;  but 
as  surely  as  he  sent  the  third,  he  had  an  inflamed  veiu  to  take  care  of. 

There  is  something  yet  undivulged  in  the  process  of  healing  the  vein,  or  in  the 
circumstances  by  which  that  healing  is  prevented.  The  most  powerful  causes  pro- 
bably are,  that  the  lips  of  the  wound  have  not  been  brought  into  immediate  apposi- 
tion, or  that  a  portion  of  the  hair— a  single  hair  is  suflicient— has  insinuated  itself. 
The  horse  has  not,  perhaps,  had  his  head  tied  up  to  the  rack  after  bleeding,  which 
should  always  be  done  for  at  least  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  cxtravasated  blood 
will  become  firmly  coagulated,  and  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  heart  will  establish  its 
uninterrupted  course.  It  is  also  probable  that  atmospheric  agency  may  be  concerned 
in  the  affair,  or  a  diseased  condition  of  the  horse,  and  particularly  a  susceptibility 
of  taking  on  inflammatory  action,  although  the  exciting  cause  may  be  exceedingly 

Of  the  means  of  cure  it  is  difiicult  to  speak  confidently.  The  wound  should  be 
carefully  examined— the  divided  edges  brought  into  exact  apposition,  and  any  ban 
interposed  between  them  removed— the  pin  wilhdniwn  or  not,  according  to  circuni- 

Ktancea the  part  carefully  and  long  fomented,  and  a  dose  of  physic  adnriinistered. 

if  two  or  three  days  have  passed  and  the  discharge  still  remains,  the  application  of 
the  budding-iron — not  too  large  or  too  hot — may  produce  engorgement  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  union  of  the  lips  of  the  wound.  This  should  be  daily,  or  every 
second  day,  repeated,  according  to  circumstances.  A  blister  applied  over  the  orifice, 
or  as  far  as  the  mischief  extends,  will  often  be  serviceable.  Here,  likewise,  the 
parts  will  be  brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  and  pressed  together,  and  union 
may  be  effected.  "Sometimes,"  says  Mr.  Cartwright,  "when  the  vein  is  in  an 
ulcerative  state,  I  have  laid  it  open,  and  applietl  caustic  dressing,  and  it  has  healed 
up.  I  have  lately  had  a  case  in  which  five  or  six  abscesses  had  formed  above  the 
oiioinal  wound,  and  the  two  superior  ones  burst  through  the  parotid  gland,  the  extonl 
of  "the  ulceration  being  evident  in  the  quantity  of  saliva  that  flowed  through  ea'.l. 

orifice."* 
The  owner  of  the  horse  will  find  it  his  interest  to  apply  to  a  veterinary  practitionn 

as  soon  as  a  case  of  inflamed  vein  occurs. 

Should  the  vein  be  destroyed,  the  horse  will  not  be  irreparably  injured,  and  per- 
haps, at  no  great  distance  of  time,  scarcely  injured  at  all ;  for  nature  is  ingenious  m 
making  provision  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood.     All  the  vessels  convey 
jnp  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  diflcrent  parts  of  the  frame,  or  bringing  it  bark 

•  Abstract  <»f  the  Veterinarv  Medical  Association,  vol.  iv.  p.  185 
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again  to  the  heart,  communicate  with  each  other  by  so  many  channels,  and  in  such 
various  ways,  that  it  is  impossible  by  the  closure  or  loss  of  any  one  of  them  long 
materially  to  impede  the  flow  of  the  vital  current.  If  the  jugular  is  destroyed,  the 
blood  will  circulate  through  other  vessels  almost  as  freely  as  before ;  but  the  horse 
could  not  be  considered  as  sound,  for  he  might  not  be  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  work 
required  of  him.  • 

THE    PALATE  — (resumed). 

At  the  back  of  the  palate  (see  p.  72),  and  attached  to  the  crescent-shaped  border  of 
the  palatine  bone,  is  a  dense  membranous  curtain.  Its  superior  and  back  surface  is 
a  continuation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  its  anterior  or  inferior  one, 
that  of  the  palate.  It  is  called  the  velum  palatt,  or  veil  of  the  palate.  It  extends  as 
far  back  as  the  larynx,  and  lies  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  epiglottis,  and  is  a  perfect 
veil  or  curtain  interposed  between  the  cavities  of  the  nose  and  mouth,  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  them.  Tied  by  its  attachment  to  the  palatine  bone,  it  will 
open  but  a  little  way,  and  that  only  in  one  direction.  It  will  permit  a  pellet  of  food 
to  pass  into  the  oesophagus ;  but  it  will  close  when  any  pressure  is  made  upon  it  from 
behind.  Two  singular  facts  necessarily  follow  from  this :  the  horse  breathes  through 
the  nostrils  alone,  and  these  are  capacious  and  easily  expansible  to  a  degree  seen  in 
no  other  animal,  and  fully  commensurate  to  the  wants  of  the  animal. 

It  is  also  evident  that,  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  must  be 
returned  through  the  nostril,  and  not  through  the  mouth.  On  this  account  it  is  that 
the  horse  can  with  great  ditTiculty  be  excited  to  vomit.  There  is  a  structure  at  the 
entrance  of  the  stomach  which,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  prevents  Js 
return  to  the  throat,  and  consequently  to  the  mouth. 

The  muscles  of  this  singular  curtain  are  very  intelligibly  and  correctly  described  by 
Mr.  Percivall,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  the  Horse,"  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  a  very  singular  and  important  bone,  and  its  musculai 
apparatus,  the  os  hyoides. 

THE   LARYNX 

Is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  windpipe  (see  1,  p.  72),  and  is  the  inner  guard  of  the 
lun'^'s,  if  any  injurious  substance  should  penetrate  so  far ;  it  is  the  main  protection 
ag.iinst  the  passage  of  food  into  the  respiratory  tubes,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
instrument  of  voice.  In  this  last  character  it  loses  much  of  its  importance  in  the 
quadruped,  because  in  the  dumb  animal  it  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism. 

The  Epiglottis  (see  2,  p.  72)  is  a  heart-shaped  cartilage,  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  opening  into  the  windpipe,  with  its  back  opposed  to  the  pharynx,  so  that  when 
a  pellet  of  food  passes  from  the  pharynx  in  its  way  to  the  oesophagus,  it  presses  down 
the  epiglottis,  and  by  this  means,  as  already  described,  closes  the  aperture  of  the 
larynx,  and  prevents  any  portion  of  the  food  from  entering  it.  The  food  having 
passed  over  the  epiglottis,  from  its  own  elasticity  and  that  of  the  membrane  at  its 
base,  and  more  particularly  the  power  of  the  hyo-epiglotideus  muscle,  rises  again  and 
resviines  its  former  situation. 

The  Thyroid  Cartilage  (see  1,  p.  72)  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  external 
part  of  the  larynx,  both  anteriorly  and  laterally.  It  envelopes  and  protects  all  the 
rest;  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  considering  the  injury  to  which  the  larynx 
is  exposed,  by  our  system  of  curbing  and  tight  reining.  It  also  forms  a  point  of 
attachment  for  the  insertion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  delicate  muscles  by  which  the 
other  cartilages  are  moved. 

The  beautiful  mechanism  of  the  larynx  is  governed  or  worked  by  a  somewhat  com- 
plicated system  of  muscles,  for  a  description  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  5th 
vol.  of  The  Veterinarian,  p.  447.  It  is  plentifully  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  res- 
piratory system,  and  there  are  also  frequent  anastomoses  with  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
spinni  cord.  The  sole  process  of  respiration  is  partly  under  the  control  of  the  '^•ill, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  lar\'nx  concerned  in  one  stage  of  it  are  likewise  so,  but  tnty 
also  not  independently  of  the  will,  for  during  sleep  and  unconsciousness  the  machin* 
continues  to  work. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  artery  which  supplies  these  part*?  with  blood  is  sometimes  derived 
ironi  the  main  trunk  of  the  carotid,  but  oftcner  it  is  a  branch  of  the  thyroideal  artery. 
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'  The  lining  .en^brane  ^;^^;;^lZ:^ 

trachea  below.  It  is  covered  ^  ^—2  lubricates  iTs  surface.  It  is  possessed 
.here  oozes  ^  "^"<^«»«.  «";'^  ^^f  ffSion  requires  it.  It  is,  as  has  been  already 
of  very  great  sensibility,  and  ^^^^^^^^^^j  , ^  ,,,  ^^st  undergo  a  multitude  of 
stated,  the  inner  guard  «f  ^';^, '""p"' ^^.Vcertain  c^^^  in  the  act  of  respiration, 
changes.of  form  in  order   ^/J^P/^^^li^f^^^jf^.Vthe  horse  is,  however,  extremely 

To  gXtnluTof  a^  ;^:!^^^^y  of  this,  .ould  be  a  curse  to  the 
animal. 

THE  TRACHEA  OR  WINDPIPE. 

The  course  of  the  inspired  air  from  the  larynx  to  the  lungs  is  ^^^.'^^^iTcf^^) 
itriTir^ound  to  be'conveyed  thjou^^^^-.^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

passing  along  the  -J-or  pomon  o^^  h^^  n^^^^^  t  Zco:^^.e.cerne.X  of  its  course 
the  cricoid  cartilage  (11,  p.  72)  to  tne  *""p^-  ;  ,  towards  the  thorax  it  becomes 
it  is  somewhat  superficially  placed,  but  ««  ^^de^^s  to^^  ^^  ^^  ^.^_ 

gradually  deeper  and  more  concealed.     In  ^'^'Ij^?  ^^^^  that  any  obstruc 

Tube,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  always  be  pervious  or,  at^^^^  ^ 

tion  to  the  process  of  respiration  ^^ould  be  bu  "^«^^"t^jy-  f^  ,  ^^^^  it  should 
endowed  with  such  extensive  motion  as  th«;^^^f^;,^»J;f  X^.^slee,  and  at  the 
be  flexible.    It  is  composed  of  cartilage,  an  exceeuin„iy  eidb 

same  time  possessing  a  <^ertain  degree  of  flexibiiity.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

The  windpipe  is  composed  of  e/^*^l«^^' ^^i"^;.^;  ofifTt  were  sufficientlv  flexible 

necessarily  be  either  too  thick  and  firm  *«  be  flexible  OMJ  be  too  weak  to  resist  even 

to  accommodate  itself  to  the  action  ^fj^^ejeclc^^^^^^^  too^      inconveniently 

T^lZt  impede  the  motion  of  the  tube,  gives  firmness  and  stability  to  it. 
*^<^;.r"'."''r   .-.-hp^  io  another  very  cur  bus  structure.     At  the  points  at  wnicn, 
n.'l.?oX-  the  rint  be^n Totnd  i„Tv»rf      a  m»scle  i,  found  ^t-^hinR  acros.     • 
STrpe  dlvidin/me  canal  into  .wo  unequal  P""i™'n!v^Sr,eT.ur  H?. 

hv  ticTht  reinincr,  or  at  the  lower  by  an  lU-made  collar,  or  "">.^'^^^',®,^>  ^"j..  of 
accidental  violence,  this  muscle  contracts,  every  serious  expansion  or  depression 
the  arch  is  prevented,  and  the  part  is  preser^^ed  from  serious  injury. 

It  may  aL  be  readily  imagined  that,  wben  in  violent  exertion,  every  part  of  th* 
respiSy  canal  is  on  the  stretch,  this  band  may  preserve  the  windpipe  from  injun 
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or  laceration.  There  are  many  beautiful  points  in  the  physiology  ot  the  horse  which 
deserve  much  greater  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  them. 

The  windpipe  should  project  from  the  neck.  It  should  almost  seem  as  if  it  were 
detached  from  the  neck,  for  two  important  reasons :  first,  that  it  may  easily  enter 
Detween  the  channels  of  the  jaw,  so  that  the  horse  may  be  reined  up  without  suflfering 
inconvenience ;  and  next,  that  being  more  loosely  attached  to  the  neck,  it  may  more 
readily  adapt  itself  to  the  changes  required  than  if  it  were  enveloped  by  fat,  or  muscle 
to  a  certain  degree  unyielding:  therefore,  in  every  well-formed  neck  — and  it  will  be 
seen  in  the  cut  (p.  159)  — it  is  indispensable  that  the  windpipe  should  be  prominent 
and  loose  on  the  neck.  This  is  not  required  in  the  heavy  cart-horse,  and  we  do  not 
often  find  it,  because  he  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  those  circumstances  w  hich  will 
hurry  respiration,  and  require  an  enlargement  in  the  size  of  the  principal  air-tube. 

\Vhen  the  trachea  arrives  at  the  thorax,  it  suddenly  alters  its  form,  in  order  to  adapt 
Itself  to  the  narrow  triangular  aperture  through  which  it  has  to  pass.  It  preserves  the 
same  cartilaginous  structure ;  for  if  it  has  not  the  pressure  of  the  external  muscles,  or 
of  accidental  violence,  to  resist,  it  is  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  luntrs  when  li'^y 
are  inflating,  and  it  shares  in  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  and  of  the  intercostal 
muscles,  m  the  act  of  expiration.  Having  entered  the  chest,  it  passes  a  little  to  the 
right,  leaving  the  oesophagus,  or  gullet,  on  the  left;  it  separates  from  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebr«;  It  passes  through  the  duplicature  of  the  mediastinum  to  the  base  of  the  heart, 
and  It  divides  beneath  the  posterior  aorta.  Its  divisions  are  called  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  have  much  to  do  with  the  well-being  of  the  horse. 

Its  rings  remain  as  perfect  as  before, "but  a  new  portion  of  cartila<re  beoins  to  pre- 
sent Itself:  It  may  be  traced  as  high  as  the  tenth  ring  from  the  bottom  "it  spreads 
over  the  union  between  the  posterior  terminations  of  the  rimrs;  it  holds  them  in  closer 
and  firmer  connexion  with  each  other;  it  discharges  the  duty  of  the  transverse  muscle, 
which  begins  here  to  disappear,  and  the  support  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrse; 
It  prevents  the  separation  of  the  rings  when  the  tnjchea  is  distended ;  it  spreads  down 
upon,  and  defends  the  commencement  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Some  other  small  plates 
of  curtilage  reach  a  considerable  way  down  the  divisions  of  the  bronchi,  and  the  last 
ring  has  a  central  triangular  projection,  which  covers  and  defends  the  bifurcation  of 
tlie  trachea. 

TRACHEOTOMY. 

The  respiratory  canal  is  occasionally  ol)stnicted,  to  an  annoying  and  dangerous 
degree.  Polypi  have  been  described  as  occupying  the  nostrils ;  lono-  tumours'  have 
formed  in  them.  Tumours  of  other  kinds  have  pressed  into  the  pharj-nx.  The  tumour 
of  strangles  has,  for  a  while,  occupied  the  passage.  The  larj-nx  has  been  distorted ; 
the  membrane  of  the  windpipe,  on  the  larynx,  has  been  thickened,  and  ulcers  have 
formed  in  one  or  both,  and  have  been  so  painful  that  the  act  of  breathing  was  labo- 
rious and  torturing.  In  all  these  cases  it  has  been  anxiously  inquired  whether  there 
might  not  be  established  an  artificial  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  air,  when  the 
natural  one  couM  no  longer  be  used  ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  both  a  sim- 
ple and  safe  operation,  to  excise  a  portion  of  the  trachea,  on  or  below  the  point  of 
obstruction. 

•  The  operation  must  be  performed  while  the  horse  is  standing,  and  secured  by  a 
side-line,  for  he  would,  probablj-,  be  suflbcated  amidst  the  struggles  with  w  hich  he 
would  resist  the  act  ot  throwing.  The  twitch  is  then  firmly  fixed  on  the  muzzle ;  the 
operator  stands  on  a  stool  or  pail,  by  which  means  he  can  more  perfectly  command 
the  part,  and  an  assistant  holds  a  scalpel,  a  bistour}-,  scissors,  curved  needles  armed, 
and  a  moist  sponge. 

Jhe  operator  should  once  more  examine  the  whole  course  of  the  windpipe,  and  the 
nifr.'rrnt  sounds  which  he  will  be  able  to  detect  by  the  application  of  the  ear.  and  like- 
wise the  different  degrees  of  temperature  and  of  tenderness  which  the  finoer  w  ill  detect, 
will  (Tnide  to  the  seat  of  the  evil.  ° 

The  hair  is  to  b(^  closely  cut  off  from  the  part,  the  skin  tightened  across  the  trachea 
with  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  then  a  longitudinal  incision  cautiouslv 
niade  through  the  skin,  three  inches  in  length.  This  is  usually  eflect/^d  when  there 
IS  no  express  indication  to  the  contrary  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  rin<rs ;  a  slip  from  which, 
and  the  connecting  ligament  above  and  below,  about  half  the  width  of  each  rina,  should 
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be  excised  with  the  intervening  ligament.    The  remaining  portion  will  then  bo  strong 

pnoup-h  to  retain  the  perfect  arched  form  of  the  trachea.  ... 

If  the  or  nee  is  only  to  be  kept  open  while  some  foreign  body  is  extracted,  or  umour 
removed,  or  ulcer  healed,  or  inflammation  subdued,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
STe  lips  of  the  wound  a  little  apart,  by  passing  some  thread  through  each,  and 
fiUtrhtlv  pvertinff  them,  and  tying  the  threads  to  the  mane. 

l^hLIver,  there  is  any  permanent  obstruction,  a  tube  will  be  necessary.  It  should 
be  two  or  three  inches  long,  curved  at  the  top,  and  the  external  onfice  turning  down- 
v.ards  with  a  little  ring  on  each  side,  by  which,  through  the  means  of  tubes,  it  may 
hp  retained  in  its  situation.  .  .  .         ,  , 

The  purpose  of  the  operation  being  answered,  the  flaps  of  integument  must  be 
brought  over  the  wound,  the  edges,  if  necessary,  diminished,  and  the  parts  kept  in 
apposition  by  a  few  stitches.     The  cartilage  will  be  perfectly  reproduced,  only  the 

rinas  will  be  a  little  thicker  and  wider.  ,    ,     ,  r  .1     *-    i  ^^t 

The  following  account  will  illustrate  the  use  and  the  danger  of  the  tracheotomy 
tube.  A  mare  at  Alfort  had  great  distortion  of  the  rings  of  the  trachea.  She  breathed 
with  difficultv.  She  became  a  roarer  almost  to  sufi'ocation,  and  was  quite  useless. 
Tracheotomy  was  eff-ected  on  the  distorted  rings,  and  a  short  canula  introduced.  She 
was  so  much  relieved  that  she  trotted  and  galloped  immediately  afterwards  without 
the  slightest  distress.  Six  months  later  she  again  began  to  roar.  It  seemed  that  the 
rings  were  now  distorted  below  the  former  place.  ,      i.-  ,  u  j 

M.  Barthelemy  introduced  another  canula,  seven  inches  long,  and  which  reached 
below  the  new  distortion.  ShQ  was  once  more  relieved.  She  speedily  improved  m 
condition,  and  regularly  drew  a  cabriolet  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  in  the 
hour;  and  this  she  continued  to  do  for  three  years,  when  the  canula  became  accident- 
ally  displaced  in  the  night,  and  she  was  found  dead  in  the  morning. 


THE   BRONCHIAL  TUBES. 

The  windpipe  has  been  traced  through  its  course  down  the  neck  into  the  chest.  It 
is  there  continued  through  the  mediastinum  to  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  then  divided 
into  two  tubes  corresponding  with  the  two  divisions  of  the  lungs  —  the  Bronchial 
Tubes.  These  trunks  enter  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  They  presently 
subdivide,  and  the  subdivision  is  continued  in  every  direction,  until  branches  from  the 
trachea  penetrate  every  assignable  portion  and  part  of  the  lungs.  They  are  still  air- 
passages,  carrying  on  this  fluid  to  its  destination,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  vital 
purpose. 

They  also  continue  exposed  to  pressure ;  but  it  is  pressure  of  a  new  kind,  a  pressure 
alternately  applied  and  removed.  The  lungs  in  which  they  arc  embedded  alternately 
contract  and  expand  ;  and  these  tubes  must  contract  and  expand  likewise.  Embedded 
in  the  lungs,  the  cartilaginous  ring  of  the  bronchi  remains,  but  it  is  divided  into  five 
or  six  segments  connected  with  each  other.  Tlie  lungs  being  compressed,  the  sesr- 
ments  overlap  each  other,  and  fold  up  and  occupy  little  space;  but  the  principle  of 
elasticity  is  still  at  work;  and  as  tiie  pressure  is  removed,  they  start  again,  and 
resume  their  previous  form  and  calibre.  It  is  a  beautiful  contrivance,  and  exquisitely 
adapted  to  the  situation  in  which  these  tubes  are  placed,  and  the  functions  they  hav« 
10  discharge.  • 

Bui  we  must  nause  a  little  and  consider  the  structuie  and  functions  of  the  chest 
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CHAPTER    VI, 


THE    CHEST. 


'I'lir  f.rst  rib. 

'I  ho  cariilayes  of  the  eleven  bindermost,  or  false  ribs,  connected  together,  and  uniting  vridk 

that  of  the  seventh  or  last  true  rib. 
The  brtast-bone. 

Tlic  top,  or  point,  of  the  withers,  which  are  formed  by  the  lengthened  spinous,  or  upright 
processes  of  the  ten  or  eleven  first  bones  of  the  back.     The  bones  of  the  back  ar* 
eighteen  in  number. 
e  The  ribs,  usually  eighteen  on  each  side  ;  the  seven  first  united  to  the  breast-bone  by  car- 
tilage ;  the  cartilages  ot  the  remaining  eleven  united  to  each  other,  as  at  6. 
/  That  portion  oi  the  spine  where  the  loins  commence,  and  composed  of  tive  bones. 
g  The  bones  forming  the  hip,  or  haunch,  and  into  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  head 

of  the  thigh-bone  is  received. 
h  Tiie  portion  of  the  spine  belonging  to  the  haunch,  and  consisting  of  five  pieces, 
i  Tlie  bones  of  the  tail,  usually  tittecn    in  number. 

The  chest,  in  the  horizontal  position  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  cut,  is  of  a  some 
what  oval  figure,  with  its  extremities  truncated.  The  spine  is  its  roof;  the  sternum, 
or  breast,  its  floor ;  the  ribs,  its  sides ;  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  great  blood- 
vessels passing  through  its  anterior  extremity  and  the  diaphragm,  being  its  posterior. 
It  is  contracted  in  front,  broad  and  deep  towards  the  central  boundary',  and  again 
contracted  posteriorly.  It  encloses  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  the  origin  of  the  arterial, 
and  the  terminatien  of  the  venous  trunks  and  the  collected  vessels  of  the  absorbents. 
The  windpipe  penetrates  into  it,  and  the  oesophagus  traverses  its  whole  extent. 

A  cavity  whose  contents  are  thus  important  should  be  securely  defended.  The 
roof  is  not  composed  of  one  unyielding  prolongation  of  bone,  which  might  possibly 
have  been  strong  enough,  yet  would  have  subjected  it  to  a  thousand  rude  and  danger- 
ous shocks ;  but  there  is  a  curiously-contrived  series  of  bones,  knit  together  by  stronof 
ligaments  and  dense  cartilaginous  substance,  forming  so  many  joints,  each  possessed 
but  of  little  individual  motion,  but  the  whole  united  and  constituting  a  column  oT 
such  exquisitely-contrived  flexibility  and  strength,  that  all  concussion  is  avoided,  and 
no  external  violence  or  weight  can  injure  that  which  it  protects.  It  is  supported 
chiefly  by  the  anterior  extremities,  and  beautiful  are  the  contrivances  adopted  to 
prevent  injurious  connexion.  There  is  no  inflexible  bony  union  between  the  shoulders 
and  the  chest;  but  while  the  spine  is  formed  to  neutralise  much  of  the  concussion 
that  might  be  received  —  while  the  elastic  connexions  between  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  alternately  atTording  a  yielding  resistance  to  the  shock,  and  regaining  theii 
natural  situation  when  the  external  force  is  removed,  go  far,  by  this  nlayful  motion, 
lo  render  harmless  the  rudest  motion  —  there  is  a  provision  made  by  tnc  attachmen* 
of  the  shoulder-blade  to  the  chest  calculated  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  ruue 
concussion  reaching  the  thorax.* 


*  *'  Had,"  says  Mr.  Percivall,  "  the  entire  rib  been  one  solid  piece  of  bone,  a  violent  blow 
might  have  broken  it  to  pieces.     On  the  other  hand,  had  the  ribs  been  composed  from  end  to 
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A.  the  shoulder  is  a  .^cle  ^^^l^^^^^^^:^^ 
the  Wu.  -;.r  sprea^^^^^^  -'  have  been  attached  to  the 

^S^n:^Se^?^X^S^Ko«:i!t  rLt  the  Jolting  of  the  roughest  road 

"lllcrXlh'^felJ's^Sicient  defence  against  all  con^mon  injury  by  the  expansion  of 
Ldterally  tnere  ^  buu  c  ,    ,      f  ^Y^^  firg^  and  second  to  the  seventh  nb;  and 

?^'';r  a\Xw  that  ther  S  'he  bly  sUuc-ture  of  the  ribs,  of  no  little  strength; 
and'heirlSTort  alS  arch ;  and  the  yielding  motion  at  the  base 

0?  eacrrirresuZg^         ils^  jointed  connexion  with  the  spme  above  and  its  cartUa- 

^7^irmr;:^o;L^=SL  .Ith  regard  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  is  the 
manne  n  uhichThey  can  adapt  themselves  to  the  changing  bulk  of  the  con^nts  of 
S^^rSvitV  The  capacity  of  Ihe  chest  is  little  alfected  by  the  external  contraction 
the  cavity.     1  lie  ciaj^  ventricles  are  collapsed  its  auricles  are 

and  d>l«tation  of  the  ^^^^^J^/j  ,;^J^3",,„  essed  its  ventricles  expand ;  but  ^ith 
distended,  and  A^hen  its  «»  ""'^f  «/;  ^J^^^  ,„  ,j^,i,  ,,,te  of  collapse  and  expan- 
S\1i  V  va'ryTn'cc^^^^^  P-t  or  more,  and,  in  eWr  state  it.  is 

necessary  f7the  proper  discharge  of  the  function  of  respiration  that  the  panetcs  cf 

^'^l^'e'rlbtt' 'i^lUecTirn^^^^^^  side.    Nine  of  them  are  perfect,  and 

corin  V  called  he  /7«" ,  or,  more  properly,  sternal  ribs,  extending  from  the  spine  to 
theTternum!    The  remaining  nine  are  posterior  and  shorter,  and  are  only  indirectly 

"'r'f  ritslre  titlT^he  corresponding  vertebra^,  or  bones  of  the  spine,  so  as  to 
form  Porf^t  oin ts-or,  rather,  each  rib  forms  two  joints  The  head  of  the  nb  .s 
received  between  the  vertebra,  and  bones  of  the  spine,  before  and  behind  so  that  ,t 
sSlvavr  present  two  articulating  surfvices  ;  one  opposed  to  the  vertebra  imme- 
d^t  ly  beSrC^and  he  other  to  that  imn.ediately  behind,  and  »>othfomungone^  joint, 
whh  a  perfect  capsular  ligament,  and  admitting  ot  a  rotary  motion.  1  he  head  of 
Sie  ih  s^eems  to  b^  received  into  the  cartilaginous  ligamentous  substance  between  the 
^ertebr^!  Nothing  could  be  more  admirably  devised  for  motion,  so  far  as  it  is 
required,  and  for  strength  of  union,  that  can  scarcely  be  brokeii. 

Cre  the  ribs  reach  the  sternum,  they  terminate  m  a  cartihginous  pro  ongat.on, 
or  the  lowe   part  of  the  rib  may  b6  said  to  be  cartilaginous.     There  is  between  the 
bonv  part  and  this  cartilage,  a  joint  with  a  true  capsular  ligament,  a«d  admitting  of  a 
certain  de'ree  of  motion!  and  where  it  unites  w  ith  the  sternum,  there  is  a  fourth 
ioint  with  a  perfect  and  complete  capsular  li'jament.  ,-,    r--. 

^  The  cartilaJrrs  of  the  posterior  ribs  arc  united  to  the  bony  portion  by  a  kind  of  joint. 
They  arc  nr  t,^however,  prolonged  so  far  as  the  sternnm  ;  but  the  extremity  of  one  lies 
UDon  the  body  of  that  which  is  immediately  before  it,  bound  down  upon  it  by  a  cellular 
substance  approaching  to  the  nature  of  ligament,  yet  each  havm-  some  separate 
motion  and  all  of  them  connected  in.lirectly  with  the  sternnm,  by  means  of  the  last 
Semal  rib  It  is  an  admirable  contrivance  to  preserve  the  requisite  motion  which 
must  attend  ever>'  act  of  breathinir,  every  extension  and  contraction  of  the  chest,  with 
a  de^rrce  of  strennth  which  scarcely  any  accident  can  break  through. 

The  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  is  more  complicated  than  it  at  first  appears  to  be.  It 
constitutes  the  floor  of  the  chest,  and  is  a  lonff  flat  spongy  bone,  fixed  between  the 
ribs  on  either  side,  articulating  with  these  cartilajres,  and  sen-ing  as  a  point  of  sup- 
nort  to  them.  It  is  composed  of  from  seven  to  nine  pieces  united  to.jether  bv  car- 
tilacre ;  and  whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  frame,  this  cartila?^ 
is  not  converted  to  bone,  even  in  extreme  old  age,  although  there  may,  possibly,  bf 
some  spots  of  ossific  matter  found  in  it. ^ 

end  of  rartiln<rc  onlv.  the  form  of  the  arch  could  not  have  bpcn  sustained  but.  sootier  or  latrr, 
ftnihave^  bent 'inward,  and  so  have  enrroacl.cd  upon  '''«,  ^"^''V  «V'''  H^lrh  h  Jj -e 
comprosscd  the  orjians  of  respiration  and  nrrulation  to  that  deirroe  that  could  no  bit  ha  e 
Jndod  in  .ufTomtion  and  dea  b  oi  the  animal.  It  was  only  the  judKu.us  and  ^^e  l-«"^?f  J 
Jomhination  ofbono  and  pristle  in  tho  ronstrnrt.on  ot  the  chr.«t  that  could  answer  the  ends  an 
all- wise  Providence  bad  in  view."— Fefennartarj,  vol.  xv.  p.  184. 
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The  point  of  the  breast-bone  may  be  occasionally  injured  by  blows,  or  by  the  pres- 
aure  of  the  collar.  It  has  been,  by  brutal  violence,  completely  broken  oil'  from  tho 
sternum ;  but  oftencr,  and  that  from  some  cruel  usage,  a  kind  of  tumour  has  been 
formed  on  the  point  of  it,  which  has  occasionally  ulcerated,  and  proved  very  difficult 
to  heal. 

The  front  of  the  chest  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  the  structure  of  the  horse. 
It  should  be  prominent  and  broad,  and  full,  and  the  sides  of  it  well  occupied.  When 
the  breast  is  narrow,  the  chest  has  generally  the  same  appearance :  the  animal  is  flat- 
sided,  the  proper  cavity  of  the  chest  is  diminished,  and  the  stamina  of  the  horse  are 
materially  diminished,  although,  perhaps,  his  speed  for  short  distances  may  not  be 
affected.  When  the  chest  is  narrow,  and  the  fore  legs  are  too  close  together,  in 
addition  to  the  want  of  bottom,  they  will  interfere  with  each  other,  and  there  will  be 
woupds  on  the  fetlocks,  and  bruises  below  the  knee. 

A  chest  too  broad  is  not  desirable,  but  a  fleshy  and  a  prominent  on^,  yet  even  this, 
perhaps,  may  require  some  explanation.  When  the  fore  legs  appear  to  recede,  and  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  body,  there  is  a  faulty  position  of  the  fore  limbs,  a  bend, 
or  standing  over,  an  unnatural  Icngthiness  about  the  fore  parts  of  the  breast,  sadly 
disadvantageous  in  progression. 

There  is  also  a  posterior  appendix  to  the  sternum,  which  is  also  cartilaginous.  It 
is  called  the  enslfurm  cartilage,  although  it  bears  little  resemblance  to  a  sw  ord.  It  is 
flat  and  flexible,  yet  strong,  and  serves  as  the  commencement  of  the  floor,  or  support 
of  the  abdomen.  It  also  gives  insertion  to  some  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  more 
conveniently  than  it  could  have  been  obtained  from  the  body  of  the  sternum. 

The  Intercostal  Muscles — The  borders  of  the  ribs  are  anteriorly  concave,  thin  ai^d 
sharp — posteriorly  rounded,  and  presenting  underneath  a  longitudinal  depression,  or 
channel,  in  which  run  both  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  The  space  between  them  is 
occupied  by  muscular  substance,  firmly  attached  to  the  borders  of  the  ribs.  These 
muscles  are  singularly  distributed  ;  their  fibres  cross  each  other  in  the  form  of  an  X. 
There  is  a  manifest  advantage  in  this.  If  the  fibres  ran  straight  across  from  rib  to 
rih,  they  might  act  powerfully,  but  their  action  would  be  exceedingly  limited.  A 
short  muscle  can  contract  but  a  little  way,  and  only  a  slight  change  of  form  or  dimen- 
sion can  be  produced.  By  running  diagonally  from  rib  to  rib,  these  nmscles  are 
double  the  length  they  could  otherwise  have  been.  It  is  a  general  rule,  with  regard 
to  inuscular  action,  that  the  power  of  the  muscle  depends  on  its  bulk,  and  the  exlent 
of  its  action  on  its  length. 

The  ribs,  while  they  protect  the  important  viscera  of  the  thorax  from  injur)',  are 
powerful  agents  in  extending  and  contracting  the  chest  in  the  alternate  inspiration 
and  expiration  of  air.  In  what  proportion  they  discharge  the  labour  of  respiration, 
is  a  disputed  question,  and  into  the  consideration  of  which  we  cannot  enter,  until 
something  is  known  of  the  grand  respiratory  muscle  —  the  diaphragm.  Thus  far, 
however,  may  be  said,  that  they  are  not  inactive  in  natural  respiration,  although  they 
certainly  act  onlji,  a  secondary  part  ;  but  in  hurried  respiration,  and  when  the  demand 
for  arterialised  blood  is  increased  by  violent  exertion,  they  are  valuable  and  powerful 
auxiliaries. 

This  leads  to  a  very  important  consideration,  the  most  advantageous  form  of  the 
chest  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  natural  or  extraordinary  functions  of  the  thoracic 
viscera.  The  contents  of  the  chest  are  the  lungs  and  the  lieart :  —  the  first,  to  render 
the  blood  nutrient  and  stimulating,  and  to  give  or  restore  to  it  that  vitality  which  will 
enable  it  to  support  every  part  of  the  frame  in  the  discharge  of  its  furction,  and 
devoid  of  which,  the  complicated  and  beautiful  machine  is  inert  and  dead  ;  and  tho 
second,  to  convey  this  purified  arterialised  blood  to  every  part  of  the  frame. 

In  order  to  produce,  and  to  convey  to  the  various  parts,  a  sufficient  quantity  ol 
blood,  these  organs  must  be  large.     If  it  amounts  not  to  hypertrophy,  the  larger  th«. 
heart  and  the  larger  the  lungs,  the  more  rapid  the  process  of  nutrition,  and  the  more 
perfect  the  discharge  of  ever)'  animal  function. 

Then  it  might  be  imagined  that,  as  a  circle  is  a  figure  which  contains  more  than 
any  other  of  equal  girth  and  admeasurement,  a  circular  form  of  the  chest  would  be 
niost  advantageous.  Not  exactly  so;  for  the  contents  of  the  chest  are  alternately 
fi-tpanding  and  contracting,  'fhe  circular  chest  could  not  expand,  but  ever}-  change 
"f  fnrn,  would  be  a  diminution  of  capacity. 

Tliat  form  of  chest  which  approaches  nearest  to  a  circle,  while  it  admits  of  suffioieul 
15  w 
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G'trr-^rr^Hrie-'o*  :S"Mr.Vt»eU  proceeded.  a„d  o„  ,„ich  aU 

This  pruiciiile  holds  good  ^M>h  "8°™/°/  ^  '  „,,,,e  muscular  power,  but  tl.e 
heavy  dn.ugjit-horse  no.  »"  y  »° ''^™""' jf  ,'^^  ,^'ZwTn  o  the  cllllar.     A  ;,gh. 

:Tra°wtvrr  se,;  r%  ^::^m^  dTL  spc-d _..  .ouid  „,;.  do  for 

IlrdLary  quick  exertion;  and  if  he  were  pushed  lar  beyond  h.s  pact,  he  tvould  become 
't::e1?tur^°a'dd?;U"rst'rnVcZhave  barrels  round  enough  and  we  value  ihem 

l.iit  if  he  is  too  much  hurried,  he  is  seen  distressed.  ,        i        ,„  ^.w;^ 

TlnroadDZ  Che.t.-Theu  for  the  usual  purposes  of  the  road,  and  ".ore  part  - 
ularlv  fo  rapiTp^o^^^  is  niade  for  that  form  of  the  chest  ^vhlch  shall 

unite  and  to  as  creat  a  decree  as  possihle,  considerahle  capacity  in  a  quiescent  state 
and  the  po  vcrot-   r^^reasin'-g  that  capacity  ^vhen  the  animal  requires  it     ll^ere  mu« 
be  the  bfoad  ches   for  the  pmiuction  of  muscles  and  sinews  and    he  deep  chest,  to 
gU  the  capacity  or  powe?of  farnishing  arterial  blood  equal  to  the  most  rapid  ex. 

r^pihucTn  be  rationally  required.     The  broad-chested  horse,  or  he  that,  uith  mod- 
eSte  dept^i  at  tJ,r.S^^^  and  barrels  out  immediately  behind  the  elbov,  may 

have  as\  "ht  a  forehead  and  as  elevated  a  wither  as  the  horse  A.ith  the  narrove.t 
chest!  but  the  animal  with  the  barrel  approaching  too  near  to  rotundity  is  invariably 
heavy  about  the  shoulders  and  low  in  the  withers.  It  is  to  the  mixture  of  the  Ara- 
bian blood  that  we  principally  owe  this  peculiar  and  advantageous  formation  of  the 
chest  of  the  horse.*  The  Arab  is  light;  some  would  say  too  much  so  before  Ju 
immediately  behind  the  arms  the  barrel  almost  invariably  swells  out,  and  lea^e8 
plenty  of  room,  and  where  it  is  most  wanted  for  the  play  of  the  lungs,  and  at  ll^ 
same  time  where  the  weight  does  not  press  so  exclusively  on  the  fore-legs,  and  expose 

the  feet  to  concussion  and  injur)'.  ,    ,     r  j     i-  u*       a      4\,^^  l^nvp 

Many  horses  with  narrow  chests,  and  a  great. deal  of  daylight  under  them,  ha^e 
plenty  of  spirit  and  willingness  for  work.  They  show  themselves  well  off,  and  ex- 
hibit "the  address  and  gratify  the  vanity  of  their  riders  ori  the  parade  or  in  the  park, 
but  they  have  not  the  appetite  nor  the  endurance  that  will  carrj'  them  through  three 
successive  days'  hard  work.  u„^.,j 

Five  out  of  six  of  the  animals  that  perish  from  inflamed  lungs  are  narrow-chestfa, 
and  it  mi<Tht  be  safely  afl^rmed  that  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  are  lost  in  the 
field  afU'r'a  hard  day's  run,  have  been  horsey  whose  training  has  been  neglected,  or 
who  have  no  room  for  the  lungs  to  expand.  The  most  important  of  all  points  in  the 
conf«.rination  of  the  horse  is  here  elucidated.  An  elevated  wither,  or  oblique  shoulder, 
or  powerful  quarters,  are  great  advantages;  but  that  which  is  most  of  all  connectea 
with  the  frrneral  health  of  the  animal,  and  with  combined  fleetness  or  bottom,  is  a 
deep,  and"broad,  and  swelling  chest,  with  sufficient  lengthening  of  the  sternum,  o 

breast-bone,  beneath.  .  .  f4i-„i„nfT« 

If  a  chest  that  cannot  expand  with  the  increasing  expansion  and  labour  of  the  lungs 
is  so  serious  a  detriment  to  the  horse,  everything  that  interferes  with  the  action  ot  ine 
intercostal  muscles  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Tight  cirthing  ranks  among  these, 
and  foremost  among  them,  the  closeness  with  which  the  roller  is  buckled  rn  in  tne 
Blable  must  be  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  horse;  and  the  partially  deprmna  these 
niuscles  of  their  power  of  action,  for  so  many  hours  in  every  day,  must  indispose 
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Ihem  for  labour  when  quicker  and  fuller  respiration  is  required.  At  all  events,  a  tight 
girth,  though  an  almost  necessary  nuisance,  is  a  very  considerable  one,  when  all  the 
exertion  of  which  he  is  capable  is  required  from  the  horse.  Who  has  not  perceived 
the  address  with  which,  by  bellying  out  the  chest,  the  old  horse  renders  every  attempt 
to  girth  him  tight  comparatively  useless ;  and  when  a  horse  is  blown,  what  imme- 
diate relief  has  ungirthing  him  afforded,  by  permitting  the  intercostals  to  act  with 
greater  power  ? 

A  point  of  consequence  regarding  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  is  the  length  or  short- 
ness of  the  carcase;  or  the  extent  of  the  ribs  from  the  elbow  backward.  Some  horses 
are  what  is  called  ribbed  home ;  there  is  but  little  space  (see  cuts  pp.  68  and  167) 
between  the  last  rib  and  the  hip-bone.  In  others  the  distance  is  considerably  greater, 
and  is  plainly  evident  by  the  falling  in  of  the  flank.  The  question  then  is,  what 
service  is  required  from  the  horse  1  If  he  has  to  carry  a  heavy  weight,  and  has 
much  work  to  do,  he  should  be  ribbed  home — the  last  rib  and  the  hip-bone  should 
not  be  far  from  each  other.  There  is  more  capacity  of  chest  and  of  belly — there  is 
less  distance  between  the  points  of  support  —  and  greater  strength  and  endurance. 
A  hackney  (and  we  would  almost  say  a  hunter)  can  scarcely  be  too  well  ribbed 
home. 

If  speed,  however,  is  required,  there  must  be  room  for  the  full  action  of  the  hinder 
limbs ;  and  this  can  only  exist  where  there  is  suflUcient  space  between  the  last  rib 
and  the  hip-bone.  .The  owner  of  the  horse  must  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he 
wants  from  him,  and  be  satisfied  if  he  obtains  that;  for,  let  him  be  assured  that  he 
cannot  have  everything,  for  this  would  require  those  differences  of  conformation  that 
cannot  possibly  exist  in  the  same  animal. 

The  thorax,  or  chest,  is  formed  by  the  spine/,  above  (p.  167)  the  ribs  e,  on  either 
side;  and  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  c,  beneath. 

THE   SPINE   AND    BACK. 

The  spine,  or  back,  consists  of  a  chain  of  bone's  from  the  poll  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail.  It  is  made  up  of  twenty-three  bones  from  the  neck  to  the  haunch;  eigh- 
teen, called  dorsal  vertebra,  composing  the  back ;  and  five  lumbar  vertebrae,  occupy- 
ing the  loins.  On  this  part  of  the  animal  the  weight  or  burden  is  laid,  and  there 
are  two  things  to  be  principally  considered,  easiness  of  carriage  and  strength.  If 
the  back  were  composed  of  unyielding  materials — if  it  resembled  a  bar  of  wood  oi 
iron,  much  jarring  or  jolting,  in  the  rapid  motion  of  the  animal,  could  not  possibly 
be  endured.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  turning,  the  back  is  divided 
into  numerous  bones ;  and  between  eachl^air  of  bones  there  is  interposed  a  cartila- 
ginous substance,  most  highly  elastic,  that  will  yield  and  give  way  to  every  jar,  not 
80  much  as  to  occasion  insecurity  between  the  bones,  or  to  permit  considerable  motion 
between  any  one  pair,  but  forming  altogether  an  aggregate  mass  of  such  perfect  elas- 
ticity, that  the  rider  sits  almost  undisturbed,  however  high  may  be  tlie  action,  or  how- 
ever rapid  the  pace. 

Strength  is  as  important  as  ease;  therefore  these  bones  are  united  together  with  pe- 
culiar firmness.  The  round  head  of  one  is  exactly  fitted  to  the  cup  or  cavity  of  that 
immediately  before  it;  and  between  them  is  placed  the  elastic  ligamentous  substance, 
which  has  been  just  described,  so  strong,  that  in  endeavouring  to  separate  the  bones 
of  the  back,  they  will  break  before  this  substance  will  give  way.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  ligaments  running  along  the  broad  under-surface  of  these  bones — lijraments 
between  each  of  the  transverse  processes,  or  side  projections  of  the  bones — ligaments 
between  the  »pinous  processes  or  upright  projections,  and  also  a  continuation  of  the 
strong  li'jament  of  the  neck  running  along  the  whole  course  of  the  back  and  loins, 
lengthening  and  contracting,  as  in  the  neck,  with  the  motions  of  the  animal,  and 
forming  a  powerful  bond  of  union  between  the  bones. 

By  these  means  the  hunter  will  carry  a  heavy  man  without  fatisiie  or  strain  through 
along  chase;  and  those  shocks  and  jars  are  avoided  which  would  be  annoying  to  the 
rider,  and  injurious  and  speedily  fatal  to  the  horse. 

These  provisions,  however,  although  adequate  to  common  or  even  severe  exertion, 
will  not  protect  the  animal  from  the  consequences  of  brutal  usage;  and,  therefore,  if 
the  horse  is  mu^h  overweighted,  or  violently  exercised,  or  too  suddenly  pulled  upon 
his  haunches,  these  ligaments  are  strained.  Inflammation  follows,  the  ligamenw 
become  changed  to  bone,  and  the  joints  of  the  back  lose  their  springiness  and  ease  of 
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motion;  or  rather,  in  point  of  fact,  they  cease  to  exist.  .     ^   ^.    .„    , 

service  required  from  them,  and  especially  before  they  had  gained  their  lull  strength, 
there  are  few  old  horses  who  have  not  some  of  the  bones  of  the  back  or  loins  anchy- 
/osei— united  together  by  bony  nlatter  and  not  by  ligament.  When  this  exists  to  any 
considerable  extent,  the  horse  is  not  pleasant  to  ride  — he  turns  with  difficulty  m  his 
stall  — he  is  unwilling  to  lie  down,  and  when  down  to  rise  again,  and  he  has  a 
singular  straddling  actfon.     Such  horses  are  said  to  be  broken-backed  or  chinked  in  Ike 

chine.  /•  ,    •   i    •  ^        i 

Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  back  rarely  occurs,  on  account  of  their  being  so  strongly 
united  by  ligaments,  and  defended  by  muscular  substance.  Jf  a  fracture  of  these 
bones  does  happen,  it  is  during  the  violent  struggles  after  the  horse  has  been  cast  for 

anopenition.  .,       .  *  i        i     i    j  i  n 

The  length  of  the  back  is  an  important  consideration.  A  long-backed  horse  will 
be  easy  iiT  his  paces,  because  the  increased  distance  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs, 
which  are  the  supports  of  the  spine,  will  afford  greater  room  for  the  play  of  the  joints 
of  the  back.  A  long  spring  has  much  more  play  than  a  short  one,  and  will  better 
obviate  concussion.  °A  long-backed  horse  is  likewise  fonned  for  speed,  for  there  is 
room  to  bring  his  hinder  legs  more  under  him  in  the  act  of  gallopping,  and  thus  more 
powerfully  propel  or  drive  forward  the  body :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  long-backed 
horse  will  be  comparatively  weak  in  the  back,  and  easily  overiveighted.  A  lone 
spring  may  be  easily  bent  or  broken.  The  weight  of  the  ridefc  likewise,  placed 
farther  from  the  extremities,  will  act  with  mechanical  disadvantage  upon  them,  and 
be  more  likely  to  strain  them.  A  short-backed  horse  may  be  a  good  hackney,  and 
able  to  carry  the  heaviest  weight,  and  possess  great  endurance  ;  but  his  peaces  will 
not  be  so  easy,  nor  his  speed  so  great,  and  he  may  be  apt  to  overreach. 

The  comparative  advantage  of  a  long  or  short  carcase  depends  entirely  on  the  use 
for  which  the  horse  is  intended.  For  general  purposes  the  horse  with  a  short  carcase 
is  very  properly  preferred.  He  will  possess  health  and  strength  ;  for  horses  of  this 
make  are  proverbially  hardy.  He  will  have  sufficient  easiness  of  action  not  to  fatigue 
the  rider,  and  speed  for  every  ordinary  purpose.  Length  of  back  w  ill  always  be 
desirable  when  there  is  more  than  usual  substance  geneniUy,  and  particularly  when 
the  loins  arc  wide,  and  the  muscles  of  the  loins  large  and  swelling.  The  two  requi- 
sites, strength  and  speed,  will  then  probably  be  uniud. 

Tiie  back  should  be  depressed  a  little  immediately  behind  the  withers ;  and  then 
continue  in  an  almost  straight  line  to  the  loins.  This  is  the  form  most  consistent 
with  beauty  and  strength.  Some  horses  have  a  very  considerable  hollow  behind  the 
withers.  They  are  said  to  be  sadJk'backo^  It  seems  as  if  a  depression  were  pur- 
posely made  for  the  saddle.  Such  horses  are  evidently  easy  goers,  for  this  cunre 
mward  must  necessarily  increase  the  play  of  the  joints  of  the  back :  but  in  the  same 
proportion  they  are  weak  and  liable  to  sprain.  To  the  general  appearance  of  the 
horse,  this  defect  is  not  in  any  great  dcfrree  injurious ;  for  the  hollow  of  the  hack  is 
uniformly  accompanied  by  a  beautifully  arched  crest. 

A  few  horses  have  the  curve  outward.  They  are  said  to  be  roach-hacked,  from  the 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  arched  back  of  a  roach.  This  is  a  very  serious  defect; 
—  altogether  incompatible  with  beauty,  and  materially  diminishinir  the  usefulness  of 
the  animal.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  saddle  from  being  thrown  on  the 
shoulders,  or  the  back  from  being  galled  ;  —  the  elasticity  of  the  spine  is  destroyed; 
—the  rump  is  badly  set  on  ; — the  hinder  legs  arc  too  much  under  the  anunal ; — he  is 
continually  overreaching,  and  his  head  is  carried  awkwardly  low. 

THE   LOINS. 

Tlie  loins  are  attentively  examined  by  every  good  horseman.  They  can  scarcely 
be  too  broad  and  muscular.  The  strength  of  the  back,  and  especially,  the  strength 
of  the  hinder  extremities,  will  depend  materially  on  this.  Tlie  breadth  of  the  loins 
is  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  transverse  or  side  processes  of  that  part.  The  bodies 
of  the  bones  of  the  loins  are  likewise  larger  than  those  of  the  back;  and  a  more  dove- 
tailed kind  of  union  subsists  between  these  bones  than  between  those  of  the  back. 
Every  provision  is  made  for  strength  here.  The  union  of  the  back  and  loins  should 
be  carefully  observed,  for  there  is  sometimes  a  depression  between  them.  A  kind  of 
line  is  drawn  across,  which  sliows  imperfection  in  the  construction  of  the  spine,  and 
in  regarded  as  an  indication  of  weakness. 
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Tlie  spinous  or  upright  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  or  bones  of  the  back,  above 
tne  upper  part  of  the  shoulder,  are  as  remarkable  for  their  length  as  are  the  transverse 
or  side  processes  of  the  bones  of  the  loins.  They  are  flattened  and  terminated  \fy 
rough  blunted  extremities.  The  elevated  ridge  which  they  form  is  called  the  withers. 
It  will  be  seen  in  the  cuts  (pp.  G8  and  167),  that  the  spine  of  the  first  bone  of  the 
back  has  but  little  elevation,  and  is  sharp  and  upright.  The  second  is  longer  and 
inclined  backward;  the  third  and  fourth  increases  in  length,  and  the  filth  is  the 
longest ; — they  then  gradually  shorten  until  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth,  which  becomes 
level  with  the  bones  of  the  loins. 

High  withers  have  been  always,  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  of  the  horse,  associated 
with  good  action,  and  generally  with  speed.  The  reason  is  plain  enough: — they 
afford  larger  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  of  the  withers,  these  muscles  act  with  greater  advantage.  The  rising 
of  the  fore  parts  of  the  horse,  even  in  the  trot,  and  more  especially  in  the  gallop, 
depends  not  merely  on  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  shoulders,  but  on 
those  of  the  loins,  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  these  bones  of  the  back,  and 
acting  with  greater  power  in  proportion  as  these  processes,  constituting  the  withers, 
are  lengthened.  The  arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the  power  is  applied  will  be  longer; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  this  arm  will  be  the  ease  and  the  height  to  which 
^  weight  is  raised.  Therefore  good  and  high  actTOn  will  depend  much  on  elevated 
withers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  speed  will  likewise  be  promoted  by  the  same 
conformation.  The  power  of  the  horse  is  in  his  hinder  quarters.  In  them  lies  the 
main  spring  of  the  frame,  and  the  fore-quarters  are  chiefly  elevated  and  thrown  for- 
ward to  receive  the  weight  forced  on  them  by  the  action  of  the  hinder  quarters.  In 
proportion,  however,  as  the  fore-quarters  are  elevated,  will  they  be  thrown  farther 
forward,  or,  in  other  words,  will  the  stride  of  the  horse  be  lengthened.  Yet  .many 
racers  have  the  forehand  low.  The  unrivalled  Eclipse  was  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this;  but  the  ample  and  finely  proportioried  (|uarters,  and  the  muscularity  of  the  thigh 
and  fore-arm,  rendered  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  withers  perfectly  unnecessary 
The  heaNy  draught-horse  does  not  require  elevate^  withers.  His  utility  depends 
on  the  power  of  depressing  his  fore-quarters,  and  throwing  their  weight  fully  into 
the  collar;  but  for  common  work  in  the  hackney,  in  the  farmer's  horse,  and  in  ths 
liunter,  well-formed  withers  will  be  an  essential  advantage,  as  contributing  to  good 
and  safe  action,  and  likewise  to  speed. 

MUSCLES   OF  THE   BACK. 

The  most  important  muscles  which  belong  to  this  part  of  the  frame  are  principally 
those  which  extend  from  the  continuation  of  the  ligament  of  the  neck,  along  the  whole 
of  the  back  and  loins;  and  likewise  from  the  last  cervical  bone; — the  svperjicialis  and 
transversal  is  cnstarum,  or  superficial  and  transverse  muscles  of  the  ribs,  going  from 
this  ligament  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ribs  to  elevate  them,  and  to  assist  in  the  expan- 
sion of  the  chest;  also  the  large  mass  of  muscle,  the  lonf^issimus  dorsi,  or  longest  must- 
cle  of  the  back,  from  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebras  to  the  ribs, 
and  by  which  all  the  motions  of  the  spine,  and  back,  and  loins,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  are  principally  produced;  by  which  the  fore-ijuarters  are  raised  upon  the 
hind  one^,  or  the  hind  upon  the  fore  ones,  according  as  either  of  them  is  the  fixed 
point.    This  is  the  principal  agent  in  rearing  and  kicking. 

The  last  muscle  to  be  noticed  is  the  spinalis  dursi,  the  spinal  muscle  of  the  hack, 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  some  of  the  last  bones  of  the  back  to  those  of  the  fore 
pirt;  —  thick  and  strong  about  the  withers,  and  broadly  attached  to  them;  and  more 
pf^wprfuUy  attached,  and  more  strongly  acting  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
withers ;  and  proceeding  on  to  the  three  lowest  bones  of  the  neck,  and  therefore  mainly 
concerned,  as  already  described,  in  elevating  the  fore-quarters,  and  producing  high 
and  safe  action,  and  contributing  to  speed. 

Before  the  roof  of  the  chest  is  left.some  accidents  or  diseases  to  which  it  is  exposed 
mist  be  mentioned.    The  first  is  of  a  very  serious  nature. 
15* 
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When  the  saddle  has  been  suffered  to  press  long  upon  the  withers,  a  tumour  will 
VVhen  me  sauui«  sometimes  be  dispersed  by  the  cool- 

LVZ  'ck  oL  rt oS^^^^^^^^  treatment'of  poll-evil ;  but  if,  in  despite  of  these 

Sf  Sin"  should  remain  stationary-,  and  especially  if  it  should  become  larger  and 
more  ten  Jer",  warm  fomentations  and  poultices,  and  stimulating  embrocations  should 
rdili-enUvIpplied,  in  order  to  hasten  the  formation  of  pus  As  soon  as  that  can 
be  fa  fy  deSd,  a  Lton  should  be  passed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  tumour, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  matter  may  be  evacuated,  and  continue  to  be  discharpd  as 
t  is  aforu^ds  formed;  or  the  knife  may  be  freely  used,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  eve7rinus.  The  knife  has  succeeded  many  a  time  when  the  seton  has  failed. 
The  aftnr  treatment  must  be  precisely  that  which  was  recommended  for  a  similar  dia- 

Tn  neaM'fistulous  withers  the  ulcer  may  be  larger  and  deeper,  and  more  destruo- 
tive  than  in  poll-evil.  It  may  burrow  beneath  the  shoulder-blade,  and  the  pus  appear 
at  the  point  of  the  shoulder  or  the  elbow ;  or  the  bones  of  the  withers  may  become 

^'^Vm  ffreat  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  constmction  of  saddles  for  common 
use  and  in  the  cavalrj-  service.  Certain  rules  have  now  been  laid  down  from  which 
the  saddler  should  never  deviate,  and  attending  to  which  the  ammal  is  saved  from 
much  suffering,  and  the  mechan* from  deserved  disgrace.  ,,     ,     ,        5 

The  first  rule  in  the  fitting  of  the  saddle  .is,  that  it  should  bear  upon  the  back,  and 
not  on  the  spine  or  the  withers,  for  these  are  parts  that  will  not  endure  pressure. 

Next  in  universal  application  is  the  understanding  that  the  saddle  should  have 
everywhere  an  equal  bearing,  neither  tilting  forward  upon  the  points  nor  backward 

"^When  thf  saddle  is  on,  and  the  girths  fastened,  there  should  remain  space  sufficient 
between  the  withers  and  the  pommel  for  the  introduction  of  the  hand  underneath  the 

^  The  points  of  the  tree  should  clip  or  embrace  the  sides  without  pinching  them,  or  so 
standin^T  outward  that  the  pressure  is  all  downwards,  and  upon  one  place,  instead  ot 
beintr  in  a  direction  inwards  as  well  as  downwards,  so  as  to  be  distributed  unifonnlv 
over'every  part  of  the  point  that  touches  the  side.  Horses  that  have  low  and  thick 
withers  are  most  likely  to  have  them  injured,  in  consequence  of  the  continiKil  ridmg 
forward  of  the  saddle,  and  its  consequent  pressure  upon  them.  Fleshy  and  fet  ahoiU- 
Jers  and  sides  are  also  subject  to  become  hurt  by  the  points  of  the  trees  either  «Mi- 
ing  them  from  being  too  narrow  in  the  arch,  or  from  the  bearing  being  directly  divvn- 

ward  upon  them.  ,      m  .» 

Injury  occasionally  results  from  the  interruption  which  a  too  forward  saddle  presents 
to  the  workintr  or  motion  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  consequent  friction  the  soft  parts 
sustain  betwe'en  the  shoulder-blade  inwardly,  3nd  the  points  of  the  saddle-tree 
outwardly.* 

WARBLES,  SITFASTS,  AND  SADDLE  GALLS. 

On  other  parts  of  the  back,  tumours  and  very  troublesome  ulcers  may  be  produced 
by  the  same  cause.     Those  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the  saddle  are  called  war- 
bles, and,  when  they  ulcerate,  they  frequently  become  siifasfs.     Warbles  are  small 
circular  bruises,  or  extravasations  of  blood,  \vhere  there  has  been  an  undue  pressure 
of  the  saddle  or  haiV.ess.     If  a  horse  is  subject  to  these  tumours,  the  saddle  should 
icmain  on  him  tw  o  or  three  hours  after  he  has  returned  to  the  stable.     It  is  only  for  a 
certain  time,  however,  that  this  will  perfectly  succeed,  for  by  the  frequent  application 
of  the  pressure  the  skin  and  the  cellular  substance  are  bruised  or  otherwise  inj"lMl, 
an('.  <t  pprmanent  sore  or  tumour,  of  a  very  annoying  description,  takes  place.    The 
centre  of  the  sore  gradually  loses  its  vitality.     A  separation  takes  place  from  the  sur- 
rounding integument,  and  there  is  a  circular  piece  of  dried  and  hard  skin  remaining 
in  the  centre?    This  is  curiously  called  a  navel  call,  because  it  is  opposite  to  the 
navel.     No  effort  must  be  made  to  tear  or  dissect  it  off,  but  stimulating  poultices  o^ 
fomentations,  or,  if  these  fail,  a  mild  blister,  will  cause  a  speedy  separation;  and  the 

•  Pcrcivall's  Hippopathology,  vol.  i.,  p.  199. 


wound  will  then  readily  heal  by  the  use  of  turpentine  dressings,  more  or  less  stiniu> 
lating,  according  to  circumstances. 

Saddle  galls  are  tumours,  and  sometimes  galls  or  sores,  arising  also  from  the  pres- 
sure and  chafing  of  the  saddle.  They  differ  little  from  the  warble,  except  that  there 
is  very  seldom  the  separation  of  the  dead  part  in  the  centre,  and  the  sore  is  larger  and 
varying  in  its  form.  The  application  of  cold  water,  or  salt  and  water,  will  generally 
remove  excoriations  of  this  kind. 

With  regard,  however,  to  all  these  tumours  and  excoriations,  the  humane  man  will 
have  the  saddle  eased  and  padded  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  be  of  the  least  inconvenience 
to  the  horse. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  BREAST.  ^ 

There  are  some  important  muscles  attached  to  the  breast  connected  with  that 
expansion  of  the  chest  which  every  horse  should  possess.  In  the  cut,  page  159,  are 
seen  a  very  important  pair  of  muscles,  the  pectorales  iransversi,  or  pectoral  muscles, 
forming  two  prominences  in  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  extending  backward  between 
the  legs.  They  come  from  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  breast-bone ;  pass  across  the 
inward  part  of  the  arm,  and  reach  from  the  elbow  almost  down  to  the  knee.  "They 
confine  the  arm  to  the  side  in  the  rapid  motion  of  the  horse,  and  prevent  him  from 
being,  what  horsemen  would  call,  and  what  is  seen  in  a  horse  pushed  beyond  bis 
natural  power,  "  all  abroad."  Other  mugcles,  pectorales  magm  et  parvi,  the  great 
and  little  pectorals,  rather  above  but  behind  these,  go  from  the  breast-bone  to  the 
arm,  in  order  to  draw  back  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  and  bring  it  upright.  Anotlier 
and  smaller  muscle  goes  from  the  breast^bone  to  the  shoulder,  to  assist  in  the  s;uno 
office.  A  horse,  therefore,  thin  and  narrow  in  the  breast,  must  be  deficient  in  import- 
ant muscular  power. 

Between  the  legs  and  along  the  breast-bone  is  the  proper  place  in  which  to  insert 
rowels,  in  cases  of  inflamed  lungs. 

CHEST-FOUNDER. 

These  muscles  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  a  singular  and  somewhat  mysterioui* 
disease.  The  old  farriers  used  to  call  it  anticor  and  chest-founder.  The  horse  has 
considerable  stiffness  in  moving,  evidently  not  referable  to  the  feet.  There  is  tender- 
ness about  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  and,  occasionally,  swelling.  W^e  believe  it  to 
be  nothing  more  than  rheumatism,  produced  by  suffering  the  horse  to  remain  too  long 
tied  up,  and  exposed  to  the  cold,  or  riding  him  against  •  very  bleak  wind.  Some- 
times a  considerable  degree  of  fever  accompanies  this ;  but  bleeding,  physic,  a  rowel 
in  the  chest,  warm  embrocations  over  the  parts  affected,  warm  stabling,  and  warm 
dcthing.  with  occasional  doses  of  antimonial  powder,  will  soon  subdue  the  complaint. 
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THE  THYMUS  GLAND. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  trachea  into  the  thorax,  and  ere  it  has  scarcely  penetrated 
between  the  first  ribs  in  the  young  subject,  it  comes  in  contact  with  an  irregular  glan- 
"ular  body,  situated  in  the  doublinjr  of  the  anterior  mediastinum.  It  is  "  th«^  thymus 
?land,"  or,  in  vulgar  languagre,  the  sweet-bread.  In  the  early  period  of  utero-gpsta- 
|»on,  it  is  of  very  inconsiderable  bulk,  and  confined  mostly  to  the  chest ;  but,  during  the 
latter  months,  it  strangely  developes  itself, — the  superior  cornua  protrude  out  of  the 
thorax  and  climb  up  the  neck,  between  the  carotids  and  the  trachea.  They  are  evi- 
aently  connected  with  the  thymus  gland,  and  become  parts  and  portions  of  the  parotid 
glands.  "^ 

VVe  are  indebted  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  for  the  best  account  of  the  anatomical  struc- 
••>•«,  anu  possible  function  of  the  thymus  gland.     It  presents,  on  being  cut  into  « 
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..real  number  of  small  cavities,  in  which  the  abundant  white  fluid  of  the  gland  is  in 
nart  conSned  From  those  cavities  the  fluid  is  transmitted  into  a  general  reservoir, 
part  comaincQ.       '^"•"  "'  „„-„.:,.j,  „avitv   and  is  lined  by  a  de  icate  membrane.    Sir 

iStrin\rrr:wo3 

mSS  is  convey  by  the  th/mus  gland  to  the  veins  through  t^ie  medium  of 
r  lymph^^^^^  noUiing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  blood,  ui  the  tortus 

'''These 'It 0  eminent  physiologists  exert  the  better  part  of  discretion,  by  declining 
to  give  any  hypothesis  of  its  function  beyond  this,  that  it  supplies  the  lymphatics 

""  ThL^'SconUnuest  grow  for  some  time  after  birth,  and  remains  of  considera- 
ble  s^^o  duing  the  first  year ;  it  then  gradually  diminishes,  and,  about  the  period  of 
pubelty,  usually  disappelrs.  It  has,  however,  been  found  in  a  mare  between  five  and 
six  years  old. 

THE  DIAPHRAGM. 

Boundincr  the  thorax  posteriorly ,-the  base  of  the  cone  in  the  human  subject,-the 
interp"osed  curtain  betwein  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen  in  the  horse,  is  the  diaphragm 
1    is*^  an  irrecrular  muscular  expansion,  proceeding   from   the  inferior  surlace   of 
he   lumbar   vertebra   posteriorly  and   superiorly,  adhering  to  the  ribs   on  ei  her 
sde,  and  extending  obliquely  forward  and  downward  to  the  sternum;  or,  rather 
it  is  a  flattened  nmscle  Using  from  all  these  points,  with  its  fibres  all  converg- 
in<r  towards  the  centre,  and  terminating  there  in  an  expansion  of  ^^.^dino."^  S"b«^anc^ 
It  is  lined  anteriorly  by  the  pleura  or  investing  membrane  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  and 
posteriorly  by  the  peritoneum  or  investing  membrane  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
*    Anatomy  of  the  biaphragm.-ln  the  short  account  which  it  is  purposed  to  gne  of 
the  structure  of  the  diaphragm,  the  description  of  Mr.  Percivall  will  be  closel    io\. 
lowed.    "The  diaphragm  maybe  divided  into  the  main  circular  muscle,  with  its 
central  tendinous  expansion  forming  the  lower  part,  and  two  appendices,  ox  crura, 
as  thev  are  called,  from  their  peculiar  shape,  constituting  Us  superior  portion.     Ihe 
fleshy  oriain  of  the  grand  muscle  may  be  traced  laterally  and  inferiorly,  commencing 
from  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  anteriorly,  and  closely  lollowing  the  union  o    ilie 
posterior  ribs  with  their  cartilages  ;  excepting,  however,  the  two  last.     1  he  attach- 
ment is  peculiarly  strong;  it  is  denticulated ;  it  encircles  the  whole  of  the  lateral  and 
inferior  part  of  the  chest,  as  far  as  the  sternum,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  ensi- 
fonn  cartilage.     Immcdiafcly  under  the  loins  are  the  appendices  o(  the  diaphragm, 
commencing  on  the  right  side,  from  the  inferior  surfaces  of  the  five  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae by  strong  tendons,  which  soon  become  muscular,  and  form  a  kind  ot  pillar; 
and,  on  the  lef^  proceeding  from  the  two  first  lumbar  vertebrae  only,  and  Irom  tae 
sides  rather  than  the  bodies  of  these  vertebra,  and  these  also  unite  and  form  a  sliorter 
pillar,  or  le<T.     The  left  crus  or  appendix  is  shorter  than  the  right,  that  it  may  be 
more  out  of'the  way  of  pressure  from  the  left  curN-ature  of  the  stomach,  which,  with 
the  spleen,  lies  underneath.     Opposite  to  the  17th  dorsal  vertebra,  these  two  ])illar3 
unite  and  form  a  thick  mass  of  muscles,  detached  from  the  vertebrae,  and  leaving  a 
kind  of  pouch  between  them  and  the  vertebrae.    They  not  only  unite,  but  they  decus- 
sate :  their  fibres  mingle  and  again  separate  from  each  other,  and  then  proceed  onvara 
to  the  central  tendinous  expansion  towards  which  the  fibres  from  the  circular  muscle, 
and  the  appendices,  all  converge."  •„.:„«• 

The  diaphra<nn  is  the  main  agent,  both  in  ordinary  and  extraordinary  resiuration , 
it  assists  also  In  the  expulsion  of  the  urine,  and  it  is  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  in 
the  act  of  parturiti6n.  In  its  quiescent  state,  it  presents  its  convex  siirlvice  towards 
nhe  thorax,  and  its  concave  one  towards  the  abdomen.  The  anterior  convexity  abuts 
upon  the  lun<rs;  the  posterior  concavity  is  occupied  by  some  of  the  abdominal  viscen. 
The  eflVct  of  the  action  of  this  muscle,  or  the  contraction  of  its  fibres,  is  to  loj^sen  the 
convexitv  towards  the  chest,  and  the  concavity  towards  the  abdomen  :  or  P^haps,  by 
a  powerful  contraction,  to  cause  it  to  present  a  plane  surface  either  way.  Ihe  abdo- 
minal viscera  that  must  be  displaced  in  order  to  eflect  this,  have  considerable  bulk  ana 
weicrht ;  and  wlu  n  the  stomach  is  distended  with  food,  and  the  motion  required  froin  the 
/Maphragm  in  rapid  breathing  is  both  quick  and  extensive,  there  needs  seme  strong,  firm, 
elastic,  substance  to  bear  it.  The  forcible  contact  and  violent  pressure  would  bruise 
and  otherwise  iniure  a  mere  muscular  expansion ;  and  therefeie  we  have  this  tendi- 


nous expansion,  comparatively  devoid  of  sensibility,  to  stand  the  pressure  and  tho 
ghoCK  which  will  always  be  greatest  at  the  centre. 

Yet  it  is  subject  to  injury  and  disease  of  a  serious  and  varied  character.  What- 
ever may  be  the  original  seat  of  thoracic  or  abdominal  ailment,  the  diaphragm  soon 
becomes  irritable  and  inflamed.  This  accounts  for  the  breathing  of  the  horse  being 
so  much  affected  under  every  inflammation  or  excitement  of  the  chest  or  belly.  The 
irrit,il)ility  of  this  muscle  is  often  evinced  by  a  singular  spasmodic  action  of  a  portion, 
or  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Castley  thus  describes  a  case  of  it: — "A  horse  had  been  very  much  distressed 
in  a  riiii'of  nearly  thirteen  miles,  without  a  check,  and  his  rider  stopped,  on  the  road 
towards  home,  to  rest  him  a  little.  With  difficulty  he  was  brought  to  the  stable. 
Mr.  Castley  was  sent  for,  and  he  says, — '  When  I  first  saw  the  animal,  his  breathing 
and  attitude  indicated  the  greatest  distress.  The  prominent  symptom,  however,  was 
a  convulsive  motion,  or  jerking  of  the  whole  bod}^  audible' at  several  yards'  distance, 
and  evidently  proceeding  from  his  inside ;  the  beats  appeared  to  be  about  forty  in  a 
minute.  On  placing  my  hand  over  t^  heart,  the  action  of  that  organ  could  be  felt, 
but  very  indistinctly ;  the  beating  evidently  came  from  behind  the  heart,  and  was 
most  plainly  to  be  felt  in  the  direction  of  the  diaphragm.  Again  placing  my  hand  on 
the  abdominal  muscles,  the  jerks  appeared  to  come  from  before,  backwards;  the 
impression  on  my  mind,  therefore,  was,  that  this  was  a  spasmodic  affection  of  Ae 
diaphragm,  brought  on  by  violent  distress  in  running.'  "* 

Mr.  Castley's  account  is  inserted  thus  at  leijgth,  because  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
on  record,  with  the  exception  of  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Apperley,  which  caii>e  very  near 
to  the  truth.  "  When  a  horse  is  very  much  exhausted  after  a  long  run  with  hounds, 
a  noise  will  sometimes  be  heard  to  proceed  from  his  inside,  which  is  often  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  the  beating  of  his  heart,  whereas  it  proceeds  from  the  excessive 
motion  of  the  abdominal  muscles."]- 

Mr.  Castley  shall  pursue  his  case,  (it  will  be  a  most  useful  guide  to  the  treatment 
of  these  cases)  : — *'  Finding  that  there  was  little  pulsation  to  be  felt  at  the  submaxillary 
artery,  and  juclging  from  that  circumstance  that  any  attempt  to  bleed  at  that  time  would 
be  worse  than  useless,  I  ordered  stimulants  to  be  given.  We  first  administered  three 
ounces  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  in  a  bottle  of  warm  water;  but  this  producing  no 
pood  effect,  we  shortly  afterwards  gave  two  drachms  of  the  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia 
in  a  ball,  allowing  the  patient,  at  the  same  time,  plenty  of  white  water  to  drink. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this,  he  broke  out  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  which 
continued  two  hours,  or  more.  The  breathing  became  more  tranquil,  but  the  convul- 
sive motion  of  the  diaphragm  still  continued  without  any  abatement.  After  the 
sweating  had  ceased,  the  pulse  became  more  perceptible,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
more  distinct,  and  I  considered  this  to  be  the  proper  time  to  bleed.  When  about  ten 
pounds  had  been  extracted,  I  thought  that  the  beating  and  the  breathing  seemed  to 
increase ;  the  bleeding  was  stopped,  and  the  patient  littered  up  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning,  the  affection  of  the  diaphragm  was  much  moderated,  and  about  eleven  o'clock 
it  ceased,  after  continuing  eighteen  or  nineteen  hours.  A  little  tonic  medicine  was 
afterwards  administered,  and  the  horse  soon  recovered  his  usual  appetite  and  spirits.''^ 

Later  surgeons  administer,  and  with  good  effect,  opium  in  small  doses,  together 
with  ammonia,  or  nitric  ether,  and  have  recourse  to  bleeding  as  soon  as  any  reactioa 
is  perceived. 

Over-fatigue,  of  almost  every  kind,  has  produced  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  and  so 
has  over-distension  of  the  stomach  with  grass. 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM.    • 

This  is  an  accident,  or  the  consequence  of  disease,  very  lately  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  veterinary  surgeon.  The  first  communication  of  its  occurrence  was 
Troui  Mr.  King,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Percivall.§  It  occurred  in  a  mare  that  had  been  ridden 
sharply  for  half  a  dozen  miles,  when  she  was  full  of  grass.  She  soon  aftenvards 
exhibited  symptoms  of  brol>en-wind,  and,  at  length,  died  suddenly,  while  standing  in 
the  stal)lc.  The  diaphragm  was  lacerated  on  the  left  side,  through  its  whole  extent, 
throwing  the  two  cavities  into  one. 


4 


•The  Veterinarian,  1831,  p.  247. 
1  The  Veterinarian,  1S31,  p.  213. 


t  Nimrod  on  the  Condiiion  of  Hunters,  p.  185 
^  The  Veterinarian,  1S2S,  p.  101. 
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Since  that  period,  from  the  increasing  and  very  proper  habit  of  examining  every 
dead  horse,  cases  of  this  accident  have  rapidly  multiplied.  It  seems  that  it  .nay 
lollow  any  act  of  extraordinary  exertion,  and  efforts  of  every  kind  Pf  titular  y  on  a  full 
stomach,  or  when  the  bowels  are  distended  with  green  or  other  food  likely  to  generate 
cas.*  Considerable  caution,  however,  should  be  exercised  when  much  gaseous  fluid 
18  present;  for  the  bowels  may  be  distended,  and  forced  against  the  diaphragm  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  threaten  to  burst.  ,  .  j  .     ti    r  c 

An  inuTestiiio-  case  of  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  was  related  by  Professor  Spooner, 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  A  horse  having  been 
saddled  and  bridled  for  riding,  was  turned  in  his  stoU  and  fastened  by  the  bit-straps. 
Somethincr  fri<rhtcned  him— he  reared,  broke  the  bit-strap,  and  fell  backward.  On  the 
followin.r"morning,  he  was  evidently  in  great  pain,  kicking,  heaving,  and  occasionally 
Ivinff  down.  Mr.  S.  was  sent  for  to  examine  him,  but  was  not  told  of  the  event  of 
the  precedimr  day.  He  considered  it  to  be  a  case  of  enteritis,  and  treated  it  accord- 
inrrh .  He  bled  him  largely,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  horse  appeared  to  be 
decidedly  better,  every  symptom  of  pain  ha^ig  vanished.  The  horse  was  more 
Hvelv— he  ate  with  appetite,  but  his  bowels  remained  constipatea. 

On  the  foUowincr  day  there  was  a  fearful  change.  The  animal  was  suflering  sadly 
—the  brcathintr  was  laborious,  and  the  membrane  of  the  nose  intensely  red,  as  if  it 
#ere  more  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  than  of  the  bowels.  The  bowels 
were  still  constipated.  'I'he  patient  was  bled  and  physicked  again,  but  without 
avail.  He  died  ;  and  there  was  found*rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  protrusion  of  intes- 
tine into  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  extensive  pleural  and  peritoneal  inflammation. 

In  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  the  horse  usually  sits  on  his  haunches,  like  a  dog; 
but  this  is  far  from  being  an  inndlible  symptom  of  the  disease.  It  accompanies 
introsusception,  as  well  as  rupture  of  the  diaphragm.  The  weight  of  the  intestines 
may  possibly  cause  any  protruded  part  of  them  to  descend  again  into  the  abdomen. 

This  muscle,  so  important  in  its  oflice,  is  plentifully  supplied  with  blood-vessels. 
As  the  posterior  aorta  passes  beneath  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  it  gives  out  some- 
times  a  single  vessel  which  soon  bifurcates;  sometimes  two  branches,  which  speedily 
plunge  into  the  appendices  or  crura,  while  numerous  small  vessels,  escaping  from 
them,  spread  over  the  central  tendinous  expansion.  As  the  larger  muscle  of  the 
diaphragm  springs  from  the  sides  and  the  base  of  the  chest,  it  receives  many  ramifica- 
tions from  the  internal  pectoral,  derived  frnn  the  anterior  aorta  ;  but  more  from  the 
posterior  intercostals  which  spring  from  the  posterior  aorta. 

The  veins  of  the  diaphragm  belong  exclusively  to  the  posterior  vena  cava.  There 
are  usually  three  on  either  side ;  but  they  may  be  best  referred  to  two  chief  trunks 
which  come  from  the  circumference  of  the  diaphragm,  converge  towards  the  centra, 
and  run  into  the  posterior  cava  as  it  passes  through  the  tendinous  expansion. 

The  functional  nerve  of  the  diaphnigm,  or  that  from  which  it  derives  its  principal 
action,  and  which  constitutes  it  a  muscle  of  respinition,  is  the  phrenic  or  diaphragmatic. 
Although  it  does  not  proceed  from  that  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  which  gives 
rise  to  the  glosso-pharyngeus  and  the  par  vagum,  yet  there  is  sufficient  to  induce  U8 
to  suspect  that  it  arises  from,  and  should  be  referred  to,  the  lateral  column  between 
the  superior  and  inferior,  the  sensitive  and  motor  nerves,  and  which  may  be  evidently 
traced  fiom  the  pons  varolii  to  the  very  termination  of  the  spinal  chord. 

The  diaphragm  is  the  main  agent  in  the  work  of  ri^piration.  The  other  muscles 
are  mere  auxiliaries,  little  needed  in  ordinary  breathing,  but  affording  the  most 
imporfcint  assistance,  when  the  breathing  is  more  than  usually  hurried.  The  mecha- 
nism of  respiration  may  be  thus  explained  : — Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  lungs  are  in 
a  quiescent  sfcite.  Whe  act  of  expiration  has  been  perfonned,  and  all  is  still.  From 
Rome  cause  enveloped  in  mystery  —  connected  with  the  will,  but  independent  of  it- 
some  stimulus  of  an  unexplained  and  unknown  kind  —  the  phrenic  nerve  acts  on  the 
diaphrairm,  and  that  muscle  contracts;  and,  by  contracting,  its  convexity  into  the 
ehest  is  diminished,  and  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  enlrrged.  At  the  same  time,  and 
by  some  consentaneous  influence,  the  intercostal  muscles  act  —  with  no  great  force, 
mdeed,  in  undisturbed  breathing;  but,  in  proportion  as  t>iey  act,  the  ribs  rotate  of 
their  axes,  their  edges  are  thrown  outward,  and  thus  a  twofold  effect  ensues  : — the 
posterior  margin  of  the  chest  is  expanded,  the  cavity  is  plainly  enlarged,  and  also,  bf 
Uie  partial  rotation  of  every  rib,  the  cavity  is  still  more  increased, 

•  Pcrcivall's  Hippopathology,  vol.  ii.,  No.  I,  p.  152.  ^ 


By  some  other  consentaneous  influence,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  likewise  exerts 
Its  power,  and  the  sterno-maxillaris  muscle  is  stimulated  by  the  anterior  division  of  it, 
and  the  motion  of  the  head  and  nc>ck  corresponds  with  and  assists  that  of  the  chest ; 
w  liile  the  posterior  division  of  the  accessory  nerve,  by  its  anastamoses  with  the  motoi 
nerves  of  the  levator  humeri  and  the  splenius,  and  many  other  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  the  shoulder,  and  by  its  direct  influence  on  the  rhomboideus,  associates 
almost  every  muscle  of  the  neck,  the  shoulder,  and  the  chest,  in  the  expansion  of  the 
thorax.  These  latter  are  muscles,  which,  in  undisturbed  respiration,  the  animal 
scarcely  needs;  but  which  are  necessary  to  him  when  the  respiration  is  much 
disturbed,  and  to  obtain  the  aid  of  which  he  will,  under  pneumonia,  obstinately  stand 
until  he  falls  exhausted  or  to  die. 

The  cavity  of  th6  chest  is  now  enlarged.  But  this  is  a  closed  cavity,  and  between 
its  contents  and  the  parietes.of  the  chest  a  vacuum  would  be  formed ;  or  rather  an 
inequality  of  atmospheric  pressure  is  produced  from  the  moment  the  chest  begins  to 
dilate.  As  the  diaphragm  recedes,  there  is  nothing  to  counterbalance  the  pressure  of 
the  atmo-^pheric  air  communicating  with  the  lungs  through  the  medium  of  the  nose 
and  mouth,  and  it  is  forced  into  the  respiratory  tubes  already  described,  and  the  lungs 
are  expanded  and  still  kept  in  contact  with  the  receding  walls  of  the  chest.  There  is 
no  sucking,  no  inhalent  power  in  the  act  of  inspiration;  it  is  the  simple  enlargement 
of  the  chest  from  the  entrance  and  pressure  of  the  air. 

From  some  cause,  as  inexplicable  as  that  which  produced  the  expansion  of  the 
chest,  the  respir||pry  nerves  cease  to  act;  and  the  diaphragm,  by  the  inherent 
elasticity  of  its  tendinous  expansion  and  muscular  fibres,  returns  to  its  natural  form, 
once  more  projecting  its  convexity  into  the  thorax.  The  abdominal  muscles,  also, 
which  had  been  put  on  the  stretch  by  the  forcing  of  the  viscera  into  the  posterior  part 
of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  the  straightening  of  the  diaphragm,  contract,  and 
accelerate  the  return  of  that  muscle  to  its  quiescent  figure;  and  the  ribs,  all  armed 
with  elastic  cartilages,  retrain  their  former  situation  and  figure.  The  muscles  of  the 
shnulilfr  and  the  chest  relax,  a  portion  of  the  lungs  are  pressed  on  every  side,  and  the 
air  with  which  they  were  distended  is  again  forced  out.  There  is  only  one  set  of 
muscles  actively  employed  in  expiration,  namely,  the  abdominal :  the  elasticity  of 
thp  parts  displaced  in  inspiration  being  almost  suflficient  {o  accomplish  the  purpose. 

The  lungs,  however,  are  not  altogether  passive.  The  bronchial  tubes,  so  far  as 
thfv  can  be  traced,  are  lined  with  cartilage,  divided  and  subdivided  for  the  purpose 
of  folding  up  when  the  lungs  are  compressed,  but  elastic  enough  to  afford  a  yielding 
resistance  against  both  unusual  exp  insion  and  contraction.  In  their  usual  state  the 
air-tubes  are  distended  beyond  their  natural  calibre;  for  if  the  parietes  of  the  thorax 
aro  perforated,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  rendered  equal  within  and  without 
tl^m,  the  lungs  immediately  collapse. 

THE   PLEURA. 

The  walls  of  the  chest  are  lined,  and  the  lungs  are  covered  by  a  smooth  glistening 
niomlirane,  the  plrura.  It  is  a  serous  membrane,  so  called  from  the  nature  of  its 
exhalation,  in  distinction  from  the  mucous  secretion  yielded  by  the  membrane  of  the 
air-passages.  The  serous  membrane  generally  invests  the  most  important  organs, 
and  alw-ays  those  that  are  essentially  connected  with  life ;  while  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lines  the  interior  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  The  pleura  is  the  investing 
mpmbnnc  of  the  lungs,  and  a  mucous  membrane  the  liningoneof  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Among  the  circumstances  principally  to  be  noticed,  with  regard  to  the  pleura,  is 
tie  polish  of  its  external  surface.  The  glistening  appearance  of  the  lunirs,  and  of  the 
inside  of  the  chest,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  membrane  by  which  they  are  covered, 
and^  Iiy  means  of  which  the  motion  of  the  various  organs  is  freer  and  less  dangerous. 
Alt.tough  the  lungs,  and  the  bony  walls  which  contain  them,  are  in  constant  approxi- 
mation with  e^ch  other,  both  in  expiration  and  inspiration,  yet  in  the  frequently 
hurried  and  violent  motion  of  the  animal,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  act  of  expiration  and 
inspiration,  of  dilatation  and  contraction,  much  and  injurious'friction  would  ensue  if 
the  surfaces  did  not  glide  freely  over  each  other  by  means  of  the  peculiar  polish  of 
this  membrane. 

Every  serons  membrano  has  innumerable  exhalent  vessels  upon  its  surface,  troni 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  is  poured  out.  In  life  and  dunng  health  ii 
exists  in  the  chest  only  as  a  kind  of  dew,  just  sufficient  to  lubricate  the  surlace*. 
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.  .  J  „„„„  -ft^r  ripath  we  recosmize  it  in  the  steam  that  arisen, 

^''ThTouantitv  however,  which  is  exhaled  from  all  the  serous  menihranes  must  be 
ver?^er  iTisTerhaps  equal  or  superior  to  that  which  is  yielded  by  the  vessels 
ver>  &^*^'^*-  J^^J^.  P  ,"  L  ]f  very  Ultle  is  found  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  because  the 
PbV  ;L"f  Leis  "uS^s  and  S  active  as  the  exhalents,  and,  during  health  that 
vhici  is  poured  out  by  the  one  is  taken  up  by  the  other;  but  in  circumstances  of  dis- 
r.seetir  when  the  exhalents  are  stinmlated  to  undue  action,  or  the  jjower  of  the 
ahso'rbes  is  diminished,  the  fluid  rapidly  and  greatly  accumulates  Ihus  we  have 
hvdrothorax  0?^^^^^^  of  the  chest,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  inflammation  of  the 
cLst;  and  the  same  disturbed  balance  of  action  will  produce  similar  effusion  m  other 

'"''Thl  extensibility  of  membrane  generally  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  displayed  than 
in  he  serous  meUranes,  and  particularly  in  that  under  consideration.  How  difl^erent 
e  bulk  of  thTluncrs  before  the  act  of  inspiration  has  commenced,  and  after  it  has 
Wn  completed  and  especially  in  the  laborious  -P-^-^^.f  ^f  ^  thT'. hichTt 
lion!    In  either  state  of  the  lungs  the  pleura  is  perfectly  fitted  to  that  A*hich  U 

'"nnl^pleura,  like  other  serous  membranes,  is  possessed  of  very,  little  sensibility. 
Few  nerves  fom  the  sensitive  column  of  the  spinal  chord  reacj:  it.     Acute  fee  ing 
would  render  these  membranes  generally,  and  this  membrane  ifl^articular,  unfit  for 
The  functbn  they  have  to  discharge.     It  has  too  much  motion,  even  dunna  sleep ;  and 
far  too  fordble  friction  with  the  farietes  of  the  thorax  in  morbid  or  hurried^  resp  ra  ion 
to  render  it  convenient  or  useful  for  it  to  possess  much  sensation.     Some  of  those 
anatomists  whose  experiments  on  the  living  animal  do  no  credit  to  their  humanity, 
have  o  ven  ,„ost  sin^gular  proof  of  the  insensibility,  not  only  ot  these  serous  mem- 
branesfbut  of  the  organs  which  they  invest.     Bichat  frequently  examined  the  spleen 
of  doas      He  detached  it  from  some  of  its  adhesions,  and  left  it  protruding  from  the 
wound  in  the  abdomen,  in  order  "  to  study  the  phenomena ;"  and  he  saw  -  them  tear 
hiHff  that  organ,  and  eating  it,  and  thus  feeding  upon  their  own  substance.      In 
some  experiments  in  which  part  of  their  intestines  were  left  out,  he  observed    hem, 
as  soon  as  they  had  the  opportunity,  tear  to  pieces  their  own  viscera  without  any 

visible  pain.  ,    „  .      .       j      •  i 

AUhoucrh  it  may  he  advantageous  that  these  important  organs  shall  be  thus  devoKl 
of  sensibility  wheVi  in  health,  in  order  that  we  may  be  unconscious  "f^hcnr  'ictij  and 
motion,  and  that  they  may  be  rendered  perfectly  independent  of  the  amII,  }ct  it  is 
J^uaUy  needful  that,  bv  the  feeling  of  pain,  we  should  be  warned  of  the  existenceo 
any  danorrous  disease :  and  thence  it  happens  that  this  membrane,  and  also  the  o^n 
which  it  invests,  acquire  under  inflammation  the  highest  degree  o(seu^^hl\ny.  lie 
countenance  of  the  horse  labouring  under  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  ;V»\  ^"^^^^'J  V"';': 
cate  a  state  of  sufl-ering ;  and  the  spasmed  bend  of  his  neck,  and  his  long  and  anxious 
and  intense  ^ze  upon  his  side,  tell  us  that  that  suffering  is  extreme. 

Nature,  however,  is  wise  and  benevolent  even  here.  It  is  not  of  ever>'  morbid 
affection,  or  morbid  change,  that  the  animal  is  conscious.  If  a  nriucous  membrane  is 
diseased  he  is  rendered  "painfully  aware  of  that,  for  neither  respiration  nor  dig  ti  n 
could  be  perfectly  carried  on  while  there  was  any  considerable  lesion  of  it ,  but,  on 
Uie  other  hand,  we  find  tubercles  in  the  parenchyrna  «f  J»>\^""^' 7/"J"f  J^^J 
hepatization  of  their  substance,  or  extensive  adhesions,  of  which  there  \*ere  lew  or 
no  indications  during  life. 

The  pleura  adheres  intimately  to  the  ribs  and  to  the  substance  of  the  lunjrs;  yft  » 
is  a  very  sincrular  connexion.  It  is  not  a  continuance  of  the  same  organisation ;  u  i>- 
not  an  "interchange  of  vessels.  ITie  organ  and  its  membrane,  althoocrh  so  closely 
connected  for  a  particular  purpose,  yet  in  ver>'  many  cases,  and  where  it  ^voulrt  leas 
of  all  be  suspected,  have  little  or  no  sympathy  with  each  other.  Inflammation  ol  tne 
luntrswill  sometimes  exist,  and  will  run  on  to  ulceration,  while  the  pleiira  viii  op 
very  little  affected  :  and,  much  oftener,  the  pleura  will  be  the  seat  of  >r.flammaton 
nnd  will  be  attended  by  increased  exhalation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sulUx-ate  ir| 
anima',  and  yet  the  Inn'gs  will  exhibit  liule  other  morbid  app^.^rance  tnan  t^ai  n 
mere  compression.    The  disease  of  a  mucous  mcmbrano  spreads  to  other  parts— ma 
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^•f  a  serous  one  is  generally  isolated.     It  was  to  limit  the  progress  of  disease  that  tUs 
MfTerence  of  structure  between  the  organ  and  its  membrane  was  contrived. 

The  investing  membrane  of  the  lungs  and  that  of  the  heart  are  in  continual  contact 
vith  each  other,  but  they  are  as  distinct  and  unconnected,  as  if  they  were  placed  in 
lifferent  parts  of  the  frame.     Is  there  no  meaning  in  this  1 

It  is  to  preserve  the  perfect  independence  of  organs  equally  important,  yet  altogether 
different  in  structure  and  function  —  to  oppose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  hurtful  sym- 
pathy between  them,  and  especially  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  disease. 

Perhaps  a  little  light  begins  to  be  thrown  on  a  circumstance  of  which  we  havo 
occasional  painful  experience.  While  we  may  administer  physic,  or  mild  aperients 
at  least,  in  pleurisy,  not  only  with  little  danger,  but  with  manifest  advantage,  we 
may  just  as  well  give  a  dose  of  poison  as  a  physic-ball  to  a  horse  labouring  under 
pneumonia.  The  pleura  is  connected  with  the  lungs,  and  with  the  lungs  alone,  and 
the  organisation  is  so  different,  that  there  is  very  little  sympathy  between  them.  A 
physic-ball  may,  therefore,  act  as  a  counter-irritant,  or  as  giving  a  new  determination 
to  the  vital  current,  without  the  propagation  of  sympathetic  irritation ;  but  the  lungs 
or  the  bronchial  tubes  that  ramify  through  them  are  continuous  with  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  digtstive  as  well  as  all  the  respiratory  passages ;  and  on  account  of  the 
continuity  and  similarity  of  organisation,  there  is  much  sympathy  between  them.  If 
there  is  irritation  excited  at  the  same  time  in  two  different  portions  of  the  same  mem- 
brane, it  is  probable  that,  instead  of  being  shared  between  them,  the  one  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  other — will  increase  or  double  the  other,  and  act  with  fearful  and  fatal 
violence. 

THE  LUNGS. 

The  lungs  are  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  circulation.  Tliey  convey  through  their  com- 
paratively little  bulk  the  blood,  and  other  fluids  scarcely  transformed  into  blood,  or 
soon  separated  from  it,  which  traverse  the  whole  of  the  frame.  They  consist  of  count- 
less ramifications  of  air-tubes  and  blood-vessels  connected  together  by  intervening 
cellular  substance. 

They  form  two  distinct  bodies,  the  right  somewhat  larger  than  the  left,  and  are 
diviciod  from  each  other  by  the  duplicature  of  the  pleura,  which  has  been  already 
described — the  mediastinum.  Each  lung  has  the  same  structure,  and  properties,  and 
uses.  Each  of  them  is  subdivided,  the  right  lobe  consisting  of  three  lobes,  and  the 
left  of  two.  The  intention  of  these  divisions  is  probably  to  adapt  the  substance  of 
the  lungs  to  the  fomi  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  to  enable  them  more 
perfectly  to  occupy  and  fill  the  chest. 

If  one  of  these  lobes  is  cut  into,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  innumerable  irregularly 
formed  compartments,  to  which  anatomists  have  given  the  name  of  lobules,  or  little 
lobes.  They  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  impervious.  On  close  examination, 
they  can  be  subdivided  almost  without  end.  There  is  no  communication  between 
ihem,  or  if  perchance  such  communication  exists,  it  constitutes  the  disease  known  by 
the  name  of  broken  wind. 

On  the  delicate  membrane  of  which  these  cells  are  composed,  innumerable  minute 
blood-vessels  ramify.  They  proceed  from  the  heart,  through  the  medium  of  the/?t//- 
mor.ary  artery — they  follow  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes — they  ramify 
upon  the  membrane  of  these  multitudinous  lobules,  and  at  length  return  to  the  herrrt, 
throufrh  the  medium  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  character  of  the  blood  which  they 
contain  being  essentially  changed.  Tlie  mechanism  of  this,  and  the  effect  produced 
must  be  briefly  considered. 

THE  HEART. 

The  heart  is  placed  between  a  doubling  of  the  pleura — the  mediastinum  ,-  by  means 
pf  which  it  is  supported  in  its  natural  situation,  and  all  dangerous  friction  between 
those  important  orjrans  is  avoided.  It  is  also  surrounded  by  a  membrane  or  bag  of 
its  own,  called  the  pericardium,  whose  office  is  of  a  similar  nature.  By  means  cf 
the  heart,  the  blood  is  circnlated  through  the  frame. 

It  is  composed  of  four  cavities — tw  o  above,  called  auricles,  from  their  supposed 

resemblance  to  the  ear  of  a  dog;  and  two  below,  termed  ventricles,  occupying  the  sub- 

''tance  of  the  heart.     In  point  of  fact,  there  are  two  hearts — the  one  on  the  left  siae 

impellinnr  the  blood  through  the  frame,  the  other  on  the  right  side  conveying  it  through 
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tlie  pulmonary  system;  but,  united  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are,  their  junction 
contiibutes  to  their  mutual  strength,  and  both  circulations  are  carried  on  at  tlie  same 

Th"  first  is  the  arterial  circulation.  No  function  can  be  discharged — life  cannot 
exist,  without  the  presence  of  arterial  blood.  The  left  ventricle  that  contains  it  con- 
tracts, and  by  the  power  of  that  contraction,  aided  by  other  means,  which  the  limits 
of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to  describe,  the  blood  is  driven  through  the  whole 
arterial  circulation — the  capillary  vessels  and  the  veins — and  returns  again  to  tlie 
heart,  but  to  the  right  ventricle.  The  other  division  of  this  viscus  is  likewise 
employed  in  circulating  the  blood  thus  conveyed  to  it,  but  is  not  the  same  tluid  which 
was  contained  in  the  left  ventricle.  It  has  gradually  lost  its  vital  power.  As  it  has 
passed  along,  it  has  changed  from  red  to  black,  and  from  a  vital  to  a  poisonous  fluid. 
Ere  it  can  again  convey  the  principle  of  nutrition,  or  give  to  each  organ  that  impulse 
or  stimulus  which  enables  it  to  discharge  its  function,  it  must  be  materially  changed. 

When  the  right  ventricle  contracts,  and  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  lungs,  it  passes 
over  the  gossamer  membrane  of  which  the  lobules  of  the  lungs  have  been  described 
as  consisting ;  the  lobules  being  filled  with  the  air  which  has  descended  through  the 
bronchial  tubes  in  the  act  of  inspiration.  This  delicate  membrane  permits  some  of 
the  principles  of  the  air  to  permeate  it.  The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  attracts  and 
combines  with  a  portion  of  the  superabundant  carbon  of  this  blood,  and  the  expired 
air  is  poisoned  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Some  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  attract 
a  portion  of  the  ojtvgen  of  the  air,  and  obtain  their  distinguishing  character  and  pro« 
perties  as  arterial  Wood,  and  being  thus  revivified,  it  passes  on  over  the  membrane  of 
the  lobes,  unites  into  small  and  then  larger  vessels,  and  at  length  pours  its  full  stream 
of  arterial  blood  into  the  left  auricle,  thence  to  ascend  into  the  ventricle,  and  to  be  dif- 
fused over  the  frame. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  an  organ  so  complicated  is  subject  to  disease.  It 
is  80  to  a  fearful  extent;  and  it  sympathises  with  the  maladies  of  every  other  part. 
Until  lately,  however,  this  subject  has  been  shamefully  neglected,  and  the  writers  on 
the  veterinary  art  have  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the  importance  of  the  organ,  and  the 
maladies  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  owner  of  the  horse  and  the  veterinary  profes- 
sion generally,  are  deeply  indebted  to  Messrs.  Percivall  and  Pritchard*  for  much 
raluable  information  on  this  subject.  The  writer  of  this  work  acknowledges  his 
obligation  to  both  of  these  gentlemen.  To  Dr.  Hope  also,  and  particularly  to  Laennec, 
we  owe  much.  Mr.  Percivall  well  says,  "  This  class  of  diseases  may  be  regarded  as 
the  least  advanced  of  any  in  veterinary  medicine — a  circumstance  not  to  be  ascribed 
80  much  to  their  comparative  rarity,  as  to  their  existing  undisccrvered,  or  ratlirr 
being  confounded  during  life  with  other  disorders,  and  particularly  with  pulmonary 
affections." 

The  best  place  to  examine  the  beating  of  the  heart  is  immediately  behind  the 
elbow,  on  the  left  side.  The  hand  applied  flat  against  the  ribs  will  give  the  number 
of  pulsations.  The  ear  thus  applied  will  enable  the  practitioner  better  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  pulsation.  'ITie  stethoscope  affords  an  uncertain  guide,  for  it  can 
not  be  flatly  and  evenly  applied. 

.Pericarditis. — ^The  bag.  or  outer  investing  membrane  of  the  heart,  is  liable  i 
inflammation,  in  which  the  effused  fluid  becomes  organized,  and  deposited  in  layers, 
increasing  the  thickness  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  difl'iculty  of  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  heart.  The  only  symptoms  on  which  dependence  can  be  placed. 
are  a  quif kened  and  irreg-ular  respiration ;  a  bounding  action  of  the  heart  in  an  earlv 
stage  of  the/lisease;  but  that,  as  the  fluid  increases  and  becomes  concrete,  assummg 
a  feeble  and  fluttering  character. 

Hvnnnps  PERir\RDii  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  presence  of  the  fluid  seriated 
in  consequence  of  this  inflammation,  and  varying  from  a  pint  to  a  gallon  or  more. 
In  addition  to  the  symptoms  already  described,  there  is  an  expression  of  alarm  and 
anxiety  in  the  countenance  of  the  animal  which  no  other  malady  produces.  The 
horse  generally  sinks  from  other  disease,  or  from  constitutional  irritation,  before  t\a 

' '  ■  ^ 

••  *n^^  J'ritchard's  papers  in  the  Veterinarian,  vol.  vi.,  and  Percivall's  Hippopaihology,  vol 
n.,  Fart  I. 


cavity  of  the  pericardium  is  filled ;  or  if  he  lingers  on,  most  dreadful  palpitations 
and  throbbings  accompany  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  seldr)m  or  never 
that  this  disease  exists  alone,  but  is  combined  with  dropsy  of  the  chest  or  abdomen. 

Carditis  is  the  name  given  to  inflammation  of  the  muscular  substance  ot  the  heart. 
A  well  authenticated  instance  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  heart  does  not 
stand  on  record.  Some  other  organ  proves  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  uiischief,  even 
when  the  disturbance  of  the  heart  has  been  most  apparent. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lining  of  the  Heart. — Mr.  Simpson  relates,  in  the  Vete- 
rinarian for  1831,  a  case  in  which  there  were  symptoms  ot  severe  abdominal  pain; 
the  respiration  was  much  disturbed,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  took  on  an  extraordi- 
nary character.  Three  or  four  beats  succeeded  to  each  other,  so  violently  as  to  shake 
the  whole  frame,  and  to  be  visible  at  the  distance  of  several  yards,  with  intervals  of 
quietude  for  five  minutes  or  more.     At  length  this  violent  beating  became  constant. 

On  dissection  both  lungs  were  found  to  be  inflamed,  the  serum  in  the  pericardium 
increased  in  quantity,  and  the  internal  membrane  of  the  heart  violently  inflamed,  with 
spots  of  ecchymosis. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  heart ;  but  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  rabies,  these  spots  of  ecchymosis,  and  this  general  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart,  are  seen. 

HvpERTHROPHY  is  an  augmentation  or  thickening  of  the  substance  of  the  heart; 
and  although  not  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago,  seems  now  to  be  a  disease  of  no  rare 
occurrence  among  horses.  The  heart  has  been  known  to  acquire  double  its  natural 
volume,  or  the  auricle  and  ventricle  on  one  side  have  been  thus  enlarged.  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Bath  relates,  in  The  Vet3rinarian,  a  very  singular  case.  A  horse  waa 
brought  with  every  appearance  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  was  bled  and  physicked. 
On  tlie  following  day  he  was  standing  with  his  fore  legs  widely  extended,  the  nos- 
trils dilated,  the  breathing  quick  and  laborious,  the  eyes  sunk  in  their  orbits,  the 
pupils  dilated,  his  nose  turned  round  almost  to  his  elb«w,  sighing,  and  his  counte- 
nance showing  approaching  dissolution. 

The  pulse  had  a  most  irregular  motion,  and  the  undulation  of  the  jugular  veina 
was  extending  to  the  very  roots  of  the  ears.     He  died  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

The  lungs  and  pleura  were  much  inflamed ;  the  pericardium  was  inflamed  and  dis- 
tended by  fluid ;  the  heart  was  of  an  enormous  size  and  greatly  inflamed ;  both  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  were  filled  with  coagulated  blood ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
chordae  tendinese  had  given  way ;  the  valves  did  not  approximate  to  perform  their 
function,  and  the  heart  altogethijr  presented  a  large  disorganized  mass,  weighing  thir- 
ty-four pounds.  The  animal  worked  constantly  on  the  farm,  and  had  never  been  put 
to  quick  or  very  laborious  work. 

Dilatation  is  increased  capacity  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  parietes  be- 
ing generally  thinned.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  a  more  frequent  disease  than  is 
^nerally  supposed ;  and  from  the  circulating  power  being  lessened,  or  almost  sus- 
pended, on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  cavities  to  propel  their  contents,  it  is  ac- 
companied by  much  and  rapid  emaciation.  In  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London  this  is  a  disease  considerably  frequent,  and  almost  uniformly  fatal.  It 
attacks  the  smaller  animals,  and  particularly  the  quadrumana,  and  has  been  found 
in  the  deer  and  the  zebra.  It  is  characterised  by  slow  emaciation,  and  a  piteous 
expression  of  the  countenance ;  but  the  mischief  is  done  when  these  symptoms  ap- 
pear. 

Ossification  of  the  Heart. — There  are  but  too  many  instances  of  this  both  in 
tlie  right  and  the  left  auricles  of  the  heart,  the  aortic  valves,  the  abdominal  aorta, 
and  also  the  bronchial  and  other  glands.  Mr.  Percivall  observes  of  one  of  these 
cases,  that  "  the  cavity  could  have  been  but  a  passive  receptacle  for  the  blood,  and 
the  current  must  have  been  continued  without  any  or  with  hardly  any  fresh  impulse." 

Of  AIR  in  the  heart  destroying  the  horse,  there  are  some  interesting  accounts; 
and  also  of  rupture  of  the  heart,  and  aneurism,  or  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  both  thoracic 
and  abdominal,  and  even  farther  removed  from  the  heart  and  in  the  iliac  artery.  The 
symptoms  that  would  certainly  indicate  the  existence  of  aneurism  are  yet  unknown, 
except  tenderness  about  the  loins  and  gradual  inability  to  work,  are  considered  as 
such:  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  of  the  existence  of  these  lesions.  Ere  long  the 
"elerinary  surgeon  may  possibly  be  able  to  guess  at  them,  although  he  will  rareljf 
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have  more  power  in  averting  the  consequences  of  aneurism  than  the  human  surgeon 
possesses  with  regard  to  his  patient.  r  n     .u       •      i  *•         e  .v. 

Tiiis  will  be  the  proper  place  to  describe  a  little  more  fully  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  various  circumstances  connected  with  that  most  important  process. 

THE  ARTERIES. 

The  vessels  which  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  are  called  arteries  {keeping  air— 
the  ancients  thought  that  they  contained  air).  They  are  composed  ot  three  coats; 
the  outer  or  elastic  is  that  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  yield  to  the  gush  of  blood,  and 
enlarcre  their  dimensions  as  it  is  forced  along  them,  and  by  which  also  they  contract 
acrain'as  soon  as  the  stream  has  passed  ;  the  middle  coat  is  a  muscular  one,  by  which 
this  contraction  is  more  powerfully  performed,  and  the  blood  urged  on  in  its  course; 
the  inner  or  membranous  coat  is  the  mere  lining  of  the  tube. 

This  yielding  of  the  artery  to  the  gush  of  blood,  forced  into  it  by  the  contraction 
of  the  heart,  constitutes 

THE  PULSE. 

The  pulse  is  a  very  useful  assistant  to  the  practitioner  of  human  medicine,  and 
much  more  so  to  the  veterinary  surireon,  whose  patients  canriot  describe  either  the 
seat  or  degree  of  ailment  or  pain.  The  number  of  pulsations  in  any  artery  will  give 
the  number  of  the  beatings  of  the  heart,  and  so  express  the  irritation  of  that  organ, 
and  of  the  frame  generally.  In  a  state  of  health,  the  heart  beats  in  a  farmer's  horse 
about  thirty-six  times  a  minute.  In  the  smaller,  and  in  the  thorough-bred  horse,  the 
pulsations  are  forty  or  forty-two.  This  is  said  to  be  the  standard  pulse— the  pulse  * 
of  health.  It  varies  singularly  little  in  horses  of  the  same  size  and  breed,  and  where  • 
it  beats  naturally  there  can  be  little  materially  wrong.  The  most  convenient  place 
to  feel  the  pulse,  is  at  the  lower  jaw  (p.  08)  a  little  behind  the  spot  where  the  sub 
maxillary  artery  and  vein,  axid  the  parotid  duct,  come  from  under  the  jaw.    Then 


here 
the  number  of  pulsations  wHl  be  easily  counted,  and  the  character  of  the  pulse,  a 
matter  of  fully  equal  importance,  wilfbe  clearly  ascertained.  Many  horsemen  put 
the  hand  to  the  side.  They  can  certainly  count  the  pulse  there,  but  they  can  do  no- 
thing more.  We  must  be  able  to  press  the  artery  against  some  hard  body,  as  the 
jaw-bone,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  marner  in  w  hici  the  blood  flows  through  it,  and 
the  quantity  that  flows. 

When  the  pulse  reaches  fifty  or  fifty-five,  some  degree  of  fever  may  be  apprehended, 
and  proper  precaution  should  be  taken.  Seventy  or  seventy-five  will  indicate  a  dan- 
gerous state,  and  put  the  owner  and  the  surgeon  not  a  little  on  the  alert.  Few  horses 
long  survive  a  pulse  of  one  hundred,  for,  by  this  excessive  action,  llie  energies  of 
nature  are  speedily  worn  out. 

Some  things,  however,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  our  conclusion  from 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Exercise,  a  warm  stable,  and  fear,  will  wonderfully 
increase  the  number  of  pulsations. 

When  a  careless,  brutal  fellow  goes  up  to  a  horse,  and  speaks  hastily  to  him,  and 
handles  him  rouihly,  he  adds  ten  l)oats  per  minute  to  the  pulse,  and  will  often  be 
misled  in  the  opinion  he  may  form  of  the  state  of  the  animal.  A  judicious  person 
will  approach  the  patient  gently,  and  pat  and  soothe  him,  and  even  then  the  circula- 
tion, probably,  will  be  a  little  disturbed.  He  should  take  the  additional  precaution 
of  noting  the  number  and  quality  of  the  pulse,  a  second  time,  before  he  leaves  the 
animal. 

If  a  iiuick  pulse  indicate  irritation  and  fever,  a  s/oiu  pulse  will  likewise  characterise 
diseases  of  an  opposite  description.  It  accompanies  the  sleepy  stage  of  staggers,  and 
every  malady  connected  with  deficiency  of  nervous  energy. 

The  heart  may  not  only  be  excited  to  more  frequent,  but  also  to  more  violent  action. 
It  may  contract  more  powerfully  upon  the  blood,  which  will  be  driven  with  greater 
''orce  throujrh  the  arteries,  and  the  expansion  of  the  vessels  will  be  greater  and  more 
sudden.  Then  we  have  the  hard  pulse — the  sure  indicator  of  considerable  fever,  and 
calling  for  the  immediate  and  free  use  of  the  lancet. 

Sometimes  the  pulse  may  be  hard  and  jerking,  and  yet  fmall.  The  stream  thoi.jrh 
forcible  is  not  great.  The  heart  is  so  irritaltle  that  it  rnntraets  before  the  ventricle 
is  properly  filled.  The  practitioner  knows  that  this  indicates  a  dancTPf'^is  state  of 
disease.     It  is  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  inflammation  of  the  boweU. 


A  weak  pulse,  when  the  arterial  stream  flows  slowly,  is  caused  by  the  feeble  aciiot 
of  the  heart.     It  is  the  reverte  of  fever,  and  expressive  of  debility. 

The  oppressed  pulse  is  when  the  arteries  seem  to  be  fully  distended  with  blood. 
There  is  obstruction  somewhere,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  can  hardjy  force  the 
stream  along,  or  communicate  pulsation  to  the  current.  It  is  the  case  in  sudden 
intlammation  of  the  lungs.  They  are  overloaded  and  gorged  with  blood,  which  can- 
not find  its  way  through  their  minute  vessels.  This  accounts  for  the  well-known  fact 
of  a  copious  bleeding  increasing  a  pulse  previously  oppressed.  A  portion  being 
removed  from  the  distended  and  choked  vessels,  the  remainder  is  able  to  flow  on. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  the  pulse,  which  it  would  be  tedious  here  to  par- 
ticularise ;  it  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  during  the  act  of  bleeding,  its  state 
should  be  carefully  observed.  Many  veterinary  surgeons,  and  gentlemen  too,  are  apt 
to  order  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away,  but  do  not  condescend  to  super- 
intend the  operation.  This  is  unpardonable  in  the  surgeon  and  censurable  in  the 
owner  of  the  horse.  The  animal  is  bled  for  some  particular  purpose.  There  is  some 
state  of  disease,  indicated  by  a  peculiar  quality  of  the  pulse,  whieh  we  are  endeavour- 
in(T  to  alter.  The  most  experienced  practitioner  cannot  tell  what  quantity  of  Wiood 
must  be  abstracted  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  change  of  the  pulse 
can  alone  indicate  when  the  object  is  accomplished ;  therefore,  the  operator  should 
have  his  finger  on  the  artery  during  the  act  of  bleeding,  and,  comparatively  regardless 
of  the  quantity,  continue  to  take  blood,  until,  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  op- 
pressed pulse  becomes  fuller  and  more  distinct,  or  the  strong  pulse  of  considerable 
fever  is  evidently  softer,  or  the  animal  exhibits  symptoms  of  faintness. 

The  arteries  divide  as  they  proceed  through  the  frame,  and  branch  out  into  innu- 
raenible  minute  tubes,  termed  capillaries  (hair-like  tubes),  and  they  even  become  so 
small  as  to  elude  the  sight.  The  slightest  puncture  cannot  be  inflicted  without  wound- 
ing some  of  them. 

In  these  little  tubes,  the  nourishment  of  the  body  and  the  separation  of  all  the  vari- 
ous secretions  is  performed,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  blood  is  changed.  When 
these  capillaries  unite  together,  and  begin  to  enlarge,  it  is  found  to  be  no  longer  arte- 
rial, or  of  a  florid  red  colour,  but  venous,  or  of  a  blacker  hue.  Therefore  the  principal 
termination  of  the  arteries  is  in  veins.  The  point  where  the  one  ends,  and  the  other 
commences,  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  when  red  arterial  blood,  having  dis- 
cliarired  its  function  by  depositing  the  nutritious  parts,  is  changed  to  venous  or  black 
blood. 

Branches  from  the  ganglial  or  sympathetic  nerves  wind  round  these  vessels,  and 
endue  them  with  energy  to  discharge  their  functions.  When  the  nerves  communicate 
loo  much  energy,  and  these  vessels  consequently  act  with  too  much  power,  i;i/7flm/na- 
iion  is  produced.  If  this  disturbed  action  is  confined  to  a  small  space  or  a  single 
organ,  it  is  said  to  be  litcal,  as  inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  lungs  ;  but  when 
this  inordinate  action  sj)reads  from  its  original  seat,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
arterial  system, /ercr  is  said  to  be  present,  and  this  usually  increases  in  proportion  as 
the  local  disturbance  ia  observable,  and  subsides  with  it 

INFLAMMATION. 

Local  inflammation  is  characterised  by  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain.  The 
redness  proceeds  from  the  greater  quantity  of  blood  flowing  through  the  part,  occa- 
sioned by  the  increased  action  of  the  vessels.  The  swelling  arises  from  the  same 
cause,  and  from  the  deposit  of  fluid  in  the  neighbouring  substance.  The  natural  heat 
of  the  body  is  produced  by  the  gradual  change  which  takes  place  in  the  blood,  in 
passing  from  an  arterial  to  a  venous  state.  If  more  blood  is  driven  through  the  capil- 
laries of  an  inflamed  part,  and  in  which  this  change  is  effected,  more  heat  will  neces- 
sarily be  produced  there ;  and  tlic  pain  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  distension  and 
pressure  which  must  be  produced,  and  the  participation  of  the  nerves  in  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  surroundinir  parts. 

If  intlammation  consists  of  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  and  through  the  part,  the 
ready  wav  to  abate  it  is  to  lessen  the  qiiantity  of  blood.  If  we  take  away  the  fuel, 
the  fire  will  go  out.  All  other  means  are  comparatively  unimportant,  contrasted  with 
''leedincr.  Blood  is  generally  ahstraeteil  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  so  the  npneral 
q.iantity  may  be  lessened  ;  but  if  it  can  be  taken  from  the  neighbourhood  of  t!ie  dis- 
eased part,  it  will  be  productive  of  tenfold  benefit.  One  quart  of  blood  abstracted  from 
16*  Y 
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.      •  .    r      A  ,  ^..r  „nlf,iflintr  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  enabling 

the  foot  in  acute  founder,  \'y  ""^''^;*;"?  "'^J^^  tone'and  power  to  resist  future 

them  to  contract,  and,  in  ^l-y-;Xe  ^/uarts  Xn  fro.^^^^^^^^  circulation.  An 

distension  vvil   ^^"'.^'^.^^fj^^^^l^  rivvelled  vessels  of  the  inflamed  eye,  >.Ul 
ounce  oi  ^^  ^.^^^.j^^^Cttt  -o^n  as^  f-m  the  ju.nnar.     It  is  a  prin- 

^''f  ^'  t'r  n^m  n  frai^^^wl  S^h^        never  be  lost%i^ht  of  by  the  veterinary  sur- 
ciple  in  the  animal  »r^";?^.^;";^"  =  bleedinir  the  process  of  inflammatron  can  once  be 

TY\  ''V\rarbe  BuVnded^i   it  a  liltl^  it  "->'  return,  it  is 

cliocked,— It  It  can  oe  su>pcimt.u  u  .t  ^    ^  entirely. 

:.i,  »i.o  c-inip  Hporee  ot  violence,  and  in  many  cabes  ii  la  o"'  *'"  ,.    J 

never  with  the  same  aegree  "i  viui        ,  larLrelv,  in  inflammation  ot  the 

[•?ur  nu.rt"mk^  IZ  hhn  ^  ill  be  comparatively  little  more  than  one  pound  taken 
—lour  qucirts  takon  irom  "'  '  scared v  conceive  of  a  considerable  inflammation  of 
from  Uie  human  being      ^  ^^^^«  ^"  ^XJ„'::"j^,,„  sprains,  contusions,  or  any  other 

L^cn;\ytich^iX>cSTii^^^^^^^    o'  ^--^  -  ^-^'  -^^  "^^  ^^  "^  --- 

"^"Next  in'importance  to  bleedir.?,  is  pnrcring.  Something  may  be  removed  from  the 
separated  Irom  it  by  a  brisk  imrjre,  me  di-wm  ui  determined  to 

sh:;;^s^r  ^n'  ^ -St  wS"=in:v;il^r  'i:^S^  ^:  f  7^^  p- 

When  he  ci  culation  is  directed  to  one  set  of  vessels,  it  is  ProporUonately  diminished 
in  other  .ms  it  was  flrst  directed  to  the  inflan.ed  portions,  and  they  were  overloaded 
in  othf  r  parts,     ^i  was  i  ^^^^  inflamed  parts  are  relieved. 

^^':i:tlZ^:ic::^XtZt^^^  of  lanpor  and  sickness  is  felt;  and  the 
force  0    thlcrrculation  is  thereby  diminished,  and  the  .-nera   .^"^^f '»^'"^7;^  ^l^"?^"f^; 
The  imDortance  of  physic  in  everv  case  of  considerable  external  inflammation,  is  .ufti- 
cientlv  evS!    It"  the  horse  is' laid  by  for  a  few  days  fron.  injury  of  the  foot,  o 
sprain,  or  poll  Jl,  or  wound,  or  almost  any  cause  of  inflammation,  a  physicball 

'^Sn  cates^oTi^ernal  inflammation,  much  judjntiont  is  required  to  d^'termine  when  a 
nur^at  ve  may  be  beneficial  or  injurious.  In  inflammation  of  the  un^  or  bowels. 
Eld  ney^r  be  piven.  There  is  so  strong  a  sympathy  between  the  various  contenl^ 
of  the  cavity  of  ^the  chest,  that  no  one  of  them  can  be  inflamed  to  any  great  ex^ent^ 
uithmual  the  others  bein.r  disposed  to  become  so;  and,  therefore,  a  dose  of  phjsic 
TntiVlun'  would  perhaps  be  as  fatal  as  a  dose  of  poison.  The  excite.nen 
produced  on  the  bowels  Ly  the  purgative  may  run  on  to  inflammation,  which  no 

""m  me^ns'oVabalin.  external  inflammation  are  various,  and  -emin.ly  contn- 
dictory.     The  heat  of  the  part  very  naturally  and  properly  led  to  the  applicat  on  ot 
cold  embrocations  and  lotions.     Heat  has  a  stron?  tendency   o  equalize   tsel  ,  or  to 
Lave     a  substance  which  has  a  too  great  quantity  of  it,  or  little  capacity  to  etain  t, 
for  ano  her  which  has  less  of  it,  or  more  capacity.    Hence  the  advantage  ol  cold  api  li- 
Stirs  by  which  a  great  deal  of  the  unnatural  heat  is  speedily  abstracted  from  the 
inflamed  part.     The  foot  labouring  under  inflammation  is  put  into  cold  water,  or  the 
horse  is  ma?e  to  stand  in  water  o^wet  clay.     Various  cold  applications  are  -Iso  u  ed 
Vo  snriins      The  part  is  wetted  with  diluted  vinegar,  or  goulard,  or  salt  and  water. 
WheTrneflt  is  deprived  from  these  applications,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  cddne. 
alone?  Tater,  especially  when  cooled  below  the  natural  temperature  is  ««  R^^J  *^' 
appU  ation  as'any  that  can  be  used.     Nitre  dissolved   n  water,  will  lower  he  t^m 
picture  of  the  fluid  many  degrees;  but  the  lotion  must  be  "PP^'^j^/^J'^^ '*'^  ,>.  '  h 
tlie  salt  has  been  dissolved.     A  bandage  may  be  afterwards  applied  to  ^treng  he^  tj^e 
limb,  but  during  the  continuance  of  active  inflammation,  it  would  only  <-"'^ne  J^e 
heat  of  the  par?,  or  prevent  it  from  beneflting  by  the  salutary  influence  of  the  coia 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  <;♦  :,  ^«nvpdfroin 

^  Sometimes,  however,  we  resort  to  warm  fomentations,  and  ii  benefit  is  demed  from 
Ibeir  use,  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  warmth  of  the  fluid,  more  than  to  any  medicinal  pr>' 
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perty  in  it.  Warm  water  will  do  as  much  good  to  the  horse,  who  has  so  thi«^k  n  skin, 
as  any  decoction  of  chamomile,  or  marsh-mallow,  or  poppy  heads,  or  any  nostrum 
that  the  farrier  may  recommend.  Fomentations  increase  the  warmth  of  the  skin,  and 
open  the  pores  of  it,  and  promote  perspiration,  and  thus  lessen  the  tension  and  swelling 
of  the  part,  assuage  pain,  and  relieve  inflammation.  Fomentations,  to  be  beneficiaU 
should  be  long  and  frequently  applied,  and  at  as  great  a  degree  of  heat  as  can  be  used 
witliout  'giving  the  animal  pain.  '  Poultices  are  more  permanent,  or  longer-continued 
foiiiontations.  The  part  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  warmth  and  moisture  for  many 
hours  or  days  without  intermission,  and  perspiration  being  so  long  kept  up,  the  dis- 
t.nulod  vessels  will  be  very  materially  relieved.  The  advantage  derived  from  a  poul- 
tice is  attributable  to  the  heat  and  moisture,  which,  by  means  of  it,  can  be  long  applied 
to  the  skin,  and  it  should  be  composed  of  materials  which  will  best  retain  this  moisture 
and  heat.  The  bran  poultice  of  the  farrier  is,  consequently,  objectionable.  It  is 
never  perfectly  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  it  becomes  nearly  drj'  in  a 
few  hours,  after  which  it  is  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  Linseed-meal  is  a  much 
better  material  for  a  poultice,  for,  if  properly  made,  it  will  remain  moist  during  many 
hours. 

It  is  occasionally  very  diflicult  to  decide  when  a  cold  or  a  hot  application  is  to  be 
used,  and  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  except  that  in  cases  of  superficial  inflam- 
mation,  and  in  the  eariy  stage,  cold  lotions  will  be  preferable ;  but,  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  deeper  seated,  or  fully  established,  warm  fomentations  will  be  most  ser- 
viceable. 

Stimulating  applications  are •  frequently  used  in  local  inflammation.  When  the 
disease  is  deeply  seated,  a  stimulating  application  to  the  skin  will  cause  some  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  there,  and  lessen  or  sometimes  remove  the  original  malady; 
hence  the  use  of  rowels  and  blisters  in  inflammation  of  the  chest.  Inflammation  to  a 
high  degree,  cannot  exist  in  parts  that  are  near  each  other.  If  we  excite  it  in  one,  we 
shall  abate  it  in  the  other,  and  also,  by  the  discharge  which  we  establish  from  the 
one,  we  shall  lessen  the  detennination  of  blood  to  the  other. 

Stimulating  and  blistering  applications  should  never  be  applied  to  a  part  already 
inflamed.  A  fire  is  not  put  out  by  heaping  more  fuel  upon  it.  Hence  the  mischief 
which  the  farrier  often  does  by  rubbing  his  abominable  oils  on  a  recent  sprain,  hot 
and  tender.  Many  a  horse  has  been  ruined  by  this  absurd  treatment.  When  the 
heat  and  tenderness  have  disappeared  by  the  use  of  cold  lotions  or  fomentations,  and 
the  leg  or  sprained  part  remains  enlarged,  or  bony  matter  threatens  to  be  deposited,  it 
may  be  right  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  skin  by  a  blister,  in  order  to  rouse  the 
deeper-seated  absorbents  to  action,  and  enable  them  to  take  up  this  deposit;  but, 
except  to  hasten  the  natural  process  and  eflfects  of  inflammation,  a  blister,  or  stimu- 
lating application,  should  never  be  applied  to  a  part  already  inflamed. 

FEVER.  • 

Fever  is  general  increased  arterial  action,  either  without  any  local  alTcction,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  sympathy  of  the  system  with  inflammation  in  some  particular 
part.  *^        . 

The  first  is  pure  fever.  Some  have  denied  that  that  exists  in  the  horse,  but  they 
must  have  been  strangely  careless  observers  of  the  diseases  of  tluit  animal.  The  truth 
0.  the  matter  is,  that  the  usual  stable  management  and  general  treatment  of  the  horse 
are  so  absurd,  and  various  parts  of  him  are  rendered  so  liable  to  take  on  inflammation, 
tjat  pure  fever  will  exist  a  very  little  tinu;  without  deareneraling  into  inflammation, 
ihe  lungs  are  so  weakened  by  the  heated  and  foul  air  of  the  ill-ventilated  stal)le,  and 
f>y  sudden  changes  from  almost  insufferable  heat  to  intense  cold,  and  the  feet  are  so 
injured  by  hard  usage  and  injudicious  shoeing,  that,  sharing  from  the  beginning  in  the 
general  vascular  excitement  which  characterises  fever,  they  soon  become  excited  far 
beyond  other  portions  of  the  frame ;  and  that  which  commenced  as  fever  becomes 
inflanimaiion  of  the  lungs  or  feet.  Pure  fever,  however,  is  sometimes  seen,  and  runs 
Its  course  regulariy. 

It  frequently  begins  with  a  cold  or  shivering  fit,  althougrh  this  is  not  essential  to 

TV'  rri  •'*'-^*''^^''  '*  ^"'''  un\wlling  to  move,  has  a  sUuing  coat,  and  cold  leers  and 

ept.     This  IS  succeeded  by  warmth  of  the  body;  unequal  distribution  of  warmth  to 

tne  legs;  one  hot,  and  the  other  three  cold,  or  one  or  more  unnaturally  warm,  an<l  the 

outers  unusually  cold,  but  not  the  deathlike  coldness  of  inflammation  of  the  \\x\\^i  : 


» 


T. 

« 
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r       J    A  „  ;«^i cti not-  the  brrathinff  somewhat  laborious;  but  no 
the  pulse  quick,  soft,and  often  indistinct,  the  bre.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^ 

cough,  or  pa.  in.  or  "^^"f^/*^/^;,,^  vJr  lasts,  the  shivering  fit  returns  at  nearly 
very  costive.  W  »>il«,  ^l"'  ^^  f  f^  succeeded  by  the  warm  one,  and  that  often  by  a  slight 
the  same  hour  every  day,  and  is  ^ucceeaeu  uy  inflamma. 

degree  of  Frspiration ;  an  ^^^^^^^^^  ,,  p,,    fever.    If 

rs'L7dX^Sl\TS^^;.l— ^^      of  the  lungs,  or  feet,  or  bowels  succeeding  to  the 

fever  ^^  S^'^f^^^/JJ^J^;  treatment  of  local  inflammation  will  sufficiently  indicate 

What  has  been  said  ol  ^^f  "^^^"*'"  Vpyer  is  eeneral  increased  action  of  the 

jjiat  which  should  b^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Sie  necessity  for  bleeding,  regu- 

ing  and  night,  with  the  V^^J'^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^igitahs, 

inacoolnndwell-vcnUlaMsuble.  „,ocec,lin<r  from  some  local  cause. 

Sumplomalic  f.vcr  is  '""/X  ^f/™  J]^""/"-,'^™^^  without  the  neighbour- 
No  organ  of  cons«,uence  can  be  '™'"''  Sf  "^^^^^^^  participating  in  the 
ii-Lffnce':™!?^  rS  orthe^LT'ofofrTun  s  „eve/e|.ed  iLg  Zr  to  an, 

Sev  ield  the  mol  « re  which  prevents  friction.  In  other  parts  they  terminate  in 
thej  jield  "A«  ">o'-"'r  essentia  Iv  different  from  the  blood  is  secreUd  or  separated: 
^^nVrt^e  parotid  anrsaSy  Mands,  the  kidneys,  the.  spleen,  and  the  ..inous 
:"L  ortboC  i  s  "^^  -  inany  and  such  different  secretions,  for  the 

multi^rious  purposes  of  life  ;  but  the  usual  termination  ot  arteries  is  in  veins. 

THE  VEINS. 

These  vessels  carrv  back-  to  the  heart  the  blood  which  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
di^rent  parts  by  tlie  arteries.  They  have  two  coats,  a  muscular  and  a  membranous 
one  1  oUi  of  tllm  are  thin  and  comparatively  weak  They  are  more  nu«»7"^/»J 
Zdi  larger  than  tlie  arteries,  and  consequently  the  blood,  lessened  in  quantity  by  the 
rarSis  secretions  separated  from  it,  flows  more  slowly  through  them.  It  is  forced  on 
SvbvUe  first  iinpulse  communicated  to  it  by  the  heart;  also,  m  the  extremities 
Snd  external  portions^f^  frame,  by  the  pressure  of  the  muscles;  and  in  the  cavi^ 
of  thf  ches l^its  motion  is  assisted  o'r  principally  caused  by  the  sudden  expansion  of 
the  ventricleVof  the  heart,  after  they  have  closed  upon  and  driven  out  their  contents, 
anVtCeby  causing  a  vacuum  which  the  blood  rushes  on  to  fill.  There  are  curious 
valves  in  various  parts  of  the  veins  which  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  backward 

to  its  source. 

BOG  AND   BLOOD  SPAVIN. 

The  veins  of  the  horse,  although  their  coats  are  thin  compared  with  those  of  the 
arteries,  are  not  subject  to  the  enlargements  (varicose  vjjns)  which  are  so  Irequeni. 
and  often  so  painful,  in  the  legs  of  the  human  being.  The  legs  of  tbe  horse  may 
exhibit  many  of  the  injurious  consequences  of  hard  work,  but  the  veins  will,  witn  ono 
exception,  be  unaltered  in  structure.  Attached  to  thf;  extremities  of  most  ot  tne 
tendons,  and  between  the  tendons  and  other  parts,  are  little  bags  contaimng  a  mucous 
substance  to  enable  the  tendons  to  slide  over  each  other  without  friction,  and  to  move 
easUy  on  the  neighbouring  parts.    From  violent  exercise  these  vessels  are  liaDie  to 
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enlarge  Windgalls  and  thoroughpins  are  instances  of  this.  There  is  one  of  them 
on  the  inside  of  the  hock  at  its  bending.  This  sometimes  becomes  considerably 
increased  in  size,  and  the  enlargement  is  called  a  bog-spavin.  A  vein  passes  over  this 
baff,  which  is  pressed  between  the  enlargement  and  the  skin,  and  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  it  is  impeded;  the  vein  is  consequently  distended  by  the  accumulated 
blood,  and  the  distension  reaches  from  this^bag  as  low  down  as  the  next  valve.  This 
is  called  a  blood-spavin.  Blood-spavin  then  is  the  consequence  of  bog-spavin.  It 
ver\'  rarely  occurs,  and  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  confounded  with  bog-spavin. 

Blood-spavin  does  not  always  cause  lameness,  except  the  horse  is  very  hard- 
worked,  and  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  lameness  should  not  be  attributed  to  the 
enlarged  mucous  bag  rather  than  to  the  distended  vein.  Both  of  tliese  diseases, 
however,  render  a  horse  unsound,  and  materially  lessen  his  value. 

Old  farriers  used  to  tie  the  vein,  and  so  cut  off  altogether  the  flow  of  the  blood. 
Some  of  them,  a  little  more  rational,  dissected  out  the  bag  which  caused  the  disten- 
sion of  the  vein  :  but  the  modern  and  more  prudent  way  is  to  endeavour  to  promote 
the  absorption  of  the  contents  of  the  bag.  This  may  be  attempted  by  pressure  long 
applied.  A  bandage  may  be  contrived  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  hock,  except  its 
point ;  and  a  compress  made  of  folded  linen  being  placed  on  the  bog-spavin,  may 
confine  the  principal  pressure  to  that  part.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  adapt  a 
bandage  to  a  joint  which  admits  of  such  extensive  motion ;  therefore  most  practi- 
tioners apply  two  or  three  successive  blisters  over  the  enlargement,  when  it  usually 
disappears.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  returns  if  any  extraordinary  exertion  is 
required  from  the  horse. 

BLEEDING. 

This  operation  is  performed  with  a  fleam  or  a  lancet.  The  first  is  the  common 
instrument,  and  the  safest,  except  in  skilful  hands.  The  lancet,  however,  has  a  more 
sufffical  appearance,  and  will  be  adopted  by  the  veterinary  practitioner.  A  blood- 
stick — a  piece  of  hard  wood  loaded  at  one  end  with  lead — is  used  to  strike  the  fleam 
into  the  vein.  This  is  sometimes  done  with  too  great  violence,  and  the  opposite  side 
of  the  coat  of  the  vein  is  wounded.  Bad  cases  of  inflammation  have  resulted  from 
this.  If  the  fist  is  doubled,  and  the  fleam  is  sharp  and  is  struck  with  sufficient  force 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  hand,  the  bloodstick  may  be  dispensed  with.  , 

For  general  bleeding  the  jugular  vein  is  selected.  Tbe  horse  is  blindfolded  on  the 
side  on  which  he  is  to  be  bled,  or  his  head  turned  well  away.  The  hair  is  smoothed 
along  the  course  of  the  vein  with  the  moistened  finger;  then,  with  the  third  and  little 
finwrs  of  the  left  hand,  which  holds  the  fleam,  pressure  is  made  on  the  vein  sufficient 
to  bring  it  fairly  into  view,  but  not  to  swell  it  too  much,  for  then,  presenting  a  rounded 
surface,  it  would  be  apt  to  roll  or  slip  under  the  blow.  The  point  to  be  selected  is 
about  two  inches  below  the  union  of  the  two  portions  of  the  jugular-at  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  (see  cut,  p.  125).  The  fleam  is  to  be  placed  in  a  direct  line  with  the  course 
of  the  vein,  and  over  the  precise  centre  of  the  vein,  as  close  to  it  as  possible,  but  its 
point  not  absolutely  touching  the  vein.  A  sharp  rap  with  the  bloodstick  or  the  hand 
^n  that  part  of  the  back  of  the  fleam  immediately  over  the  blade,  will  cut  through  the 
vein,  and  the  blood  will  flow.  A  fleam  with  a  large  blade  should  always  be  preferred, 
for  the  operation  will  be  materially  shortened,  and  this  will  be  a  matter  of  some  con- 
sequence with  a  fidgety  or  restive  horse.  A  quantity  of  blood  drawn  speedily  will 
also  have  far  more  effect  on  the  system  than  double  the  weight  slowly  taken,  while 
the  wound  will  heal  just  as  readily  as  if  made  by  a  smaller  instrument.  There  is  no 
o<'pasion  to  press  so  hard  against  the  neck  with  the  pail,  or  can.  as  some  do;  a  slight 
pressure,  if  the  incision  has  been  large  enough  and  straight,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
vein,  will  cause  the  blood  to  flow  sufficiently  fast;  or,  the  finuer  being  introduced  into 
'he  mouth  between  the  tushes  and  the  grinders,  and  gently  moved  about,  will  keep 
the  mouth  in  motion,  and  hasten  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  by  the  action  and  pressure 
of  the  neighbouring  muscles. 

^N  hen  sufficient  blood  has  been  taken,  the  edges  of  nhe  wound  should  be  brought 
closel^Tand  exactly  together,  and  kept  together  by  a  small  sharp  pin  being  passed 
througrh  them.  Round  this  a  little  tow,  or  a  few  hairs  from  the  mane  of  the  horse, 
•hould  be  wrapped,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  incision ;  and  the  head  of  the 
horse  should  be  tied  up  for  several  hours  to  prevent  his  nibbing  the  part  against  the 
oianger.    In  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  and  introducing  the  pin,  care 
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J        ♦!,«  ciin  ton  much  from  the  neck,  otherwise  blood  will 
*l?J?Je.fbrcet™*rS;erusS\Lat,.,  and  cause  an  unsightly  an. 

-■;rw:rraT;:SS  in.  a;es^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

known,  so  that  the  oF';'™  "-/y  ^c  Je  tuewi^sho^l.rbe  tain  that  the  blood  «„.? 
the  <iuantity  that  is  f"'"'""™-  ,^='5  1  he  vesil  for  if  it  is  suffered  to  trickle  down 
i„  a  regular  ^'f-"  ■■X'^^alunder*  ttes^^^^^^^^  by  «hich  we  B,rtially  judg, 
the  sides,  It  will  .not  """""  .n,"  „°  Ue  however? and  the  symptoms  of  the  case 
of  the  extent  «  /"fl^XZ  crteL^  fan  any  chan',,"  in  theilood.  Twenty-four 
collectively,  will  form  a  ^f  •'^7"'^"™ '"""  ,  "/.rill  Irave  united,  and  the  pin  should 
hours  after  .lie  «P™<™l,f„Xt  b7;'e"pe«;d,Sore"tha;  three  orLr  hour, 
h^vTebps^^itw'l^etetterto  Lke  a  fresf  incision  rather  than  to  open  the  old 

"let-directions  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  ^^Z^nT^P^^mZ/iZZ 

JO  operate  with  '!' "f  ,^XoidX  derel;  and  an  Kcess  lance,  will  generally 
lancet  can  scarcely  be  <»<>/"<'?''  '•'"'"'°„,,°'      Whatever  instrument  is  adopted,  too 

'T^rtntKedin^telu;^^^^^^^^^^^^  selected  as  the  largest  superficial  or,e,  and 
JsS;tot  a^  In  eve/  j^^X  bJ^t^  S  ^"rVreeSS!  '[ITJZ:^^. 
l^^'^'Xc^iTnaTbT'tfkrn  ^^om  Ij       th^'^e^^^  supposed  affections 

of  "the  shlE,  or  of  the  o  e  le?  o^r  foot,  the  'plate  vein  which  cornes  from  the  .ns.de 
of  the  arm,  and  uns  upwards  directly  in  front  of  it  towards  the  jugj.lar,  may  be  opened 
In  XXns  of  the  hind  extremity,  blood  is  sometimes  extracted  from  the  sopha^lY' 
thi'we  rwhich  runs  across  the'  inside  of  the  thigh.  In  foot  cases  it  may  be  token 
frotn  the  coronet,  or,  much  more  safely,  from  the  toe;  not  by  cutt.ng  out,  as  the  far- 
rio  does,  a  n'^e  of  the  sole  at  the  toe  of  the  frog,  which  sometimes  causes  a  wound 
difficult  to  heal  and  followed  by  festering,  and  even  by  canker ;  but  cutt.ng  doNx  n  « .th 
t  fi»e  drlw  ^J4nl^^^^^  a  slarcher,  at  the  union  between  the  crust  and  the  sole  at 
the  ven  toe  until  the  blood  flows,  and,  if  necessar>',  enco«rag.ng  Us  d.scharge  by  dp. 
pin  J  the  foot  in  warm  water.     The  mesh-work  of  both  arter.es  and  veins  will  be  here 

5  vid.  d,  and  blood  is  generally  obtained  in  any  •t'^r^'^'TlSf  towtn  he  iS 
bleeding  may  be  stopped  with  the  greatest  ease,  bv  placing  a  bit  of  tow  in  the  little 
groove  that  has  been  cut,  and  lacking  the  shoe  over  it.* ^^^^ 

•  A  creat  imjrovenient  has  lately  been  introduced  in  the  method  of  "r««'!f  J/^;;;™! 

i'„7>  '    K"  ?o"3id  fair  'oriive  'li^o.  round     The  forccp.  .re  ihen  lof,--ed  "-^ 

hnvrciaped  much  torture,  and  tetanus  lost  manv  a  v.cum. .  The  forceps  ^avj;  ^-;"  ^^^ 
ducrd,  and  with  much  success,  in  castration,  and  thus  the  pnnc.pal  dange  of  'J'^  "P'^^J'  "j,"^ 
no  well  as  the  most  painful  part  of  it.  is  removed.  The  colt  will  be  a  '^'r  «'""J*^'''  "'  ^,:.i 
rxpcriment  On  theVepand  the  calf  it  may  be  readily  performed,  and  the  "P"»'«rjJ 
haJo  thrpleasing  consciousness  of  rescuing  many  a  poor  ammal  from  the  unnecessary  mflic 
lion  oi  torture. 
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\Vi  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system. 
THE    MEMBRANE   OF   THE   NOSE. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  distinguished  from  other  mucous  surfaces,  not 
only  by  .ts  th.ckness,  but  its  vascularity.  The  blood-vessels  are  likewise  superficial  • 
they  are  not  covered  even  by  integument,  but  merely  by  an  unsubstantial  mucous  coat' 
They  are  deeper  seated  indeed,  than  in  the  human  being,  and  they  are  morr^S 
from  injury;  and  therefore  there  is  far  less  hemorrhage  from  tl.e  nostril  of  fhTZr.1 
than  from  that  of  the  human  being,  whether  spontaneous  or  acddenta  Lyin^  imZ 
diately  under  the  mucous  coat,  these  vessels  give  a  peculiar,  and,  to  the  horsemTt 
most  important  unge  to  the  membrane,  and  particularly  observable  on  ihel7Zm 
They  present  him  with  a  faithful  indication  of  the  state  of  the  circulation,  and  esn^I 
cially  in  the  membranes  of  the  other  respiratory  passages  with  which  this  is  con- 

The  horseman  and  the  veterinary  surgeon  do  not  possess  many  of  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  human  practitioner  Their  patients  are  dumb  ;  they  can  neither  tell  the  seat  no, 
thedegreeof  pam;  and  the  blunders  of  the  practitioner  are  seldom  buried  whh  ?he 
patient.  W  ell,  he  must  use  greater  diligence  in  availing  himself  of  the  advaniLS 
that  he  does  possess;  and  he  has  some,  and  very  important  ones,  too.  17.6  vm'K 
hue  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  the  most  important  of  all ;  and,  with  reS  t^ 
the  most  frequen  and  Hital  diseases  of  the  horse-those  of  the  r^piratory  paTs?aes^ 
.t  gives  almost  all  the  information  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  circula^tion  in^h^ 
parts  that  can  possibly  be  required.     Veterinarians  too  generally  overiook  t  "s      h 

S;=2f:^^:?  thf  hTrs^.^  ""^^^^  ^"  °"'  -'-^-  -  ^'-^--^  -  -  '^-t -k's  j: 

It  IS  the  custom  with  almost  every  horseman  who  takes  any  pains  to  ascertain  th*. 
stale  of  h.s  patient,  to  turn  down  the  lower  eyelid,  and  to  foL  his  op  nioTof  he 
degree  of  general  inflammation  by  the  colour  which  the  lining  membrane  of  the  Hd 
presents  f  u  is  very  red,  he  concludes  tl.at  there  is  considerable  fever,  If  t  s  of  a 
pale  pinkish  hue,  there  is  comparatively  little  danger.  This  is  a  ve^i^  imiomn^ 
LnT!"  fT.  '"^  ^he  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  it  is  generally  trueT  b,7on  the 
^tun.  of  the  nose  he  has  a  metnbrane  more  immediately  continuous  wih  those  of 
Je  respiratory  organs-more  easily  got  at_presenting  a  larger  surface-he  aSc/ 
uon.  oi  the  blood-vessels  better  seen,  and,  what  is  trufy  important,  ind  ca Unrr  no  onTv" 
tZZt  ""  "^  '^'  membranes,  but  of  those'witE  which  he  is  m'^ost  of  ah 

We  would  then  say  to  every  horseman  and  practitioner,  study  the  character  of  that 
P^n.on  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the  lower  part,  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose- 
that  which  you  can  most  readily  bring  into  view.  Day  after  day  and  under  ^iT^hZ 
^^•.ng  circumstances  of  health  and  disease,  study  it  uJItil  you  a^r;  ennb  ed  to  reco. 

•St  nL"'ihr?h^'"','*"'  T.'  "'V  ^'^'^  of  Lactitude\-o„  woiTl'h  vt  ^c  rce,y 

f  rp      possible,  the  pale  pink  hue  when  the  horse  is  in  health-the  incrrasjnrr  blush 

of  red  and  the  general  and  uniform  paintingof  the  membrane,  betokenin  JsWexcUe- 

ment  of  the  system-the  streaked  anpearance  when  inflammation  is  thrcauW  o 

ommencing-the  intensely  florid  reef  of  inflammation  becoming  acute-lthe  s tartinn 

Lno  u?''''fK^'-"i'^"'  ^"''"•"''  T"* '»"''  '^'^'  «^^'"i"ff  »"  "'"  ''-re  over  the  r^em'- 
nS  sin  A'  'ITTrW  ^he  highest-the  pale  ground  with  patehc  nfT^Md 
S;t  r.^  H  A.  ^'^  ''^"^l"^^*  b"t  «till  existing  fever-the  uniform  colour,  hut  some 
DaleL  1  »»«^'n  "«t"ral,  indicating  a  return  to  a  healthy  state  of  the  circu  ation-The 
palenos,  approaching  to  white,  accompanying  a  state  of  debilir,-,  and  vrVs  me  "d.a 
J^^nsfonms.n,  showing  that  there  is  still  considerable  irrit..biii tv,  ancltha  mischief 
a  vrh.';  ^'  ^•V"'-'i''"r»f  I'vicJ  colour  warning  you  that  the  disease  is  aTsnmrni 
;  tjrhoid  character— the  darker  livid  announcincr  that  the  tvphus  is  r^^nhli  S   n^S 

S  ti'Sd^ri'Hv^r^'-r  r ''-  'r--^  <n^;';;:;nrin^':;l;;:;;^^;nn 

ana  subduing  the  hv.dness,  and  indicating  that  the  game  is  up.  ^  Tliese  appear^ 
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ances  will  be  guides  to  our  opinion  and  treatment,  which  we  can  never  too  highly 
ai>preciate. 

CATARRH,   OR   COLD. 

n^     h  nr  rJd  is  attended  by  a  slight  defluxion  from  the  nose  — now  and  tlien,  a 
Catarrh,  or  .^^''^'/^^f ",  "''^"  /  „„ j  some  increased  labour  of  breathing,  on  account 
slighter  weeping  f-^^"!  i'>^.  "^'ff^TeT^e^  the  passage  of  tlie  air  over  the 

of  the  uneasiness  which  the  «"'"^^^Vf-^P"J'2Virritable  surface,  and  from  the  air. 
"■•^"^'^"  Vr  Snltd  bl  a't^kening  :?S  membrane.  ^Vhen  this  is  a  simply 
CfinuLllatn^^^^^^^  or  increased  ammal  temperature, 

"  rUr'ia^e^s!  howev;r,  the  inflammation  of  a  membrane  naturally  so  sensitive 
In  '"^"y  ^''\^^'  "".:  J,  '  irritable  by  our  absurd  treatment,  rapidly  spreads,  and 
fntiref ;  f  faucer  be  b-ii^^atic  an'd  some  of  the  salivary  glands,  the  throat,  the 
Trot  deS  and  tLe  membrane  of  the  larynx.  We  have  then  increased  discharge 
from  thfn^se,  greater  redness  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  more  dfuxion  from  the 
irom  uie  nose,  5='^^'"^      .       .  degree  of  fever  associating  itself  with  the  local 

:&:"'  nl  ther^TsotingT  grettS"  less  degree  of  pain'in  the  act  of  swallo.- 
fnaand  wMch  if  the  animal  feels  this,  he  will  never  eat.  Cough  now  appears  more 
orW^ql'e^^^^^^^^^^^^^  but  with  no  great  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  or  heaving 

""^cTtaS  m'ay  arise  from  a  thousand  causes.  Membranes,  subjected  to  so  many 
sources  of  Stion,  soon  become  irritable.  Exposure  to  cold  or  min,  change  o 
3le  chai-e  of  weather,  change  of  the  slightest  portion  of  clothing,  neglect  of 
Sfomincr  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  apparently  trifling,  and  which  they  who 
SeScu'tled  to  hLes  would  think  could  not  possibly  produce  any  injunons 
effec"  are  the  causes  of  catorrh.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  and  while  moulting,  a 
^eatnfany  young  horses  have  cough ;  and  in  the  dealers  stables  where  the  proces 
S  mak-in-  up  the  horse  for  sale  is  carrying  on,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  that 

Tn^'e'mnjoritrof  cases,  a  few  warm  mashes,  wann  clothing,  and  a  u.rrr.  stable-. 
fvver-ball  or  twcj  with  a  drachm  of  aloes  in  each,  and  a  little  antimony  in  the  evenin-r, 
will  set  all  ricrht      Indeed,  all  would  soon  be  right  without  any  medicine  ;  and  much 
mo  e  Bpeedilf  and  perfectly  than  if  the  cordials,  of  which  grooms  and  farriers  are  so 
Zl  had  been  given.     Nineteen  horses  out  of  twenty  with  common  catarrh  wil     o 
well;  but  in  the  twentieth  case,  a  neglected  cough  may  be  the  precursor  of  bronch    s, 
and  pneumonia.     These  chest  affections  often  insidiously  creep  on,  and  inflammation 
is  frequently  established  before  any  one  belonging  to  the  horse  is  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence      If  there  is  the  least  fever,  the  horse  should  be  bled.     A  common  cold,  attended 
bv  heat  rf  the  mouth  or  indisposition  to  feed,  should  never  pass  without  the  absvnc- 
tiin  of  blood.     A  physicball,  however,  should  not  be  given  in  catarrh  without  much 
consideration.     It  can  scarcely  be  known  what  sympathy  may  exist  between  the  per- 
lion  of  membrane  already  affected,  and  the  mucous  membranes  generally.     In  severe 
thoracic  affection,  or  in  that  which  may  soon  become  so,  a  dose  of  physic  would  be 
little  better  than  a  dose  of  poison.     If,  however,  careful  investigation  renders  it  evi- 
dent that  there  is  no  affection  of  the  lungs,  and  that  the  disease  has  not  proceedea 
beyond  the  fauces,  small  doses  of  aloes  may  with  advantage  be  united  with  other 
medicines,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  intestinal  canal,  and  reduce  the  fscal  discharge  \o 

"  Sf  ^cata°r"h  i"s™ccompanied  by  sore  throat ;  if  the  parotids  should  enlarge  and 
become  tender  — there  are  no  tonsils,  amyfidalir,  in  the  horse— or  if  the  submaxillar) 
glands  should  be  inflamed,  and  the  animal  should  quid  his  food  and  gulp  his  ^^alc., 
this  will  be  an  additional  reason  for  bleedincr,  and  also  for  warm  clothing  and  a  com- 
fortable stable.     A  hot  stable  is  not  meant  by  the  term  comfortable,  in  which  '"y""' 
a^r  is  breathed  over  and  over  ajain,  but  a  temperature  some  dejrrees  above  that  o!  ine 
external  air,  and  where  that  determination  to  the  skin  and  increased  action  oi  \\x 
exhalent  vessels,  which  in  these  c^ses  are  so  desirable,  may  take  place,     hvery  siaoic, 
both  for  horses  in  sickness  and  in  health,  should  have  in  it  a  thermometer. 

Some  stimulatinfr  liniment  mav  be  applird  over  the  inflamed  gland,  consisting  e» 
.lirpentine  or  tincture  of  cantharides.  diluted  with  spermaceti  or  neat's-foot  oil— ^"'^"S 
«noufrh  to  jjroduce  considerable  irritation  on  the  skin,  but  not  to  blister,  or  to  desir-j 
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the  hair.  A  ii  embrocation  sufl^ciently  powerful,  and  yet  that  never  destroys  th«  hair, 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  hartshorn,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  camphorated  spirit,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  laudanum. 

INFLAMMATION    OF   THE    LARYNX. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  refers  to  inflammation  confined  to  the  larynx;  but  either 
catarrh  or  bronchitis,  or  both,  frequently  accompany  the  complaint. 

Its  approach  is  often  insidious,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  catarrh,  except  by 
being  attended  with  more  soreness  of  throat,  and  less  enlargement  of  the  parotid  glands. 
There  are  also  more  decided  and  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing  than  in  common 
catarrh,  attended  by  a  gurgling  noise,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  horse,  and  which,  by  auscultation,  is  decidedly  referrible  to  the  larynx.  The 
breathing  is  shorter  and  quicker,  and  evidently  more  painful  than  catarrh  ;  the  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  is  redder;  it  is  of  a  deep  modena  colour;  and  the  horse  shrinks, 
and  exhibits  great  pain  when  the  larynx  is  pressed  upon.  The  paroxysms  of  cough- 
ing become  more  frequent  and  violent,  and  the  animal  appears  at  times  almost 
sutibeated. 

As  the  soreness  of  the  throat  proceeds,  the  head  of  the  animal  is  projected,  and  the 
neck  has  a  peculiar  stiffness.  There  is  also  much  difficulty  of  swallowing.  Con- 
siderable swelling  of  the  larynx  and  the  pharynx  ensue,  and  also  of  the  parotid,  sub- 
lin^Tual,  and  submaxillary  glands.  As  the  inflammation  increases,  the  cough  becomes 
hoarse  and  feeble,  and  in  some  cases  altogether  suspended.  At  the  commencement, 
there  is  usually  little  or  no  nasal  defluxion ;  but  the  secretion  soon  appears,  either 
pure  or  mixed  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  saliva. 

Auscultation  is  a  v^ry  important  aid  in  the  discoveiy  of  the  nature,  and  serious  or 
trifling  character  of  this  disease.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  means  which  we  possess  of  detecting  the  seat,  intensity,  and  results  of 
the  maladies  of  the  respiratory  passages.  No  insrument  is  required ;  the  naked  ear 
can  be  applied  evenly  and  flatly,  and  with  a  ver}'  slight  pressure,  on  any  part  that  it 
is  of  importance  to  examine.  The  healthy  sound,  when  the  ear  is  applied  to  the 
windpipe,  is  that  of  a  body  of  air  passing  uninterruptedly  through  a  smooth  tube  of 
somewhat  considerable  calibre  :  it  very  much  resembles  the  sound  of  a  pair  of  forge 
bellows,  when  not  too  violently  worked. 

He  who  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  any  disease  in  the  larynx  of  a 
horse,  sliould  apply  his  ear  to  the  lower  part  of  the  windpipe.  If  he  finds  that  the  air 
passes  in  and  out  without  interruption,  there  is  no  disease  of  any  consequence  either 
m  the  windpipe  or  the  chest;  for  it  would  immediately  be  detected  by  the  loudness  or 
the  interruption  of  the  murmur.  Then  let  him  gradually  proceed  up  the  neck,  with 
his  ear  still  upon  the  windpipe.  Perhaps  he  soon  begins  to  recognise  a  little  gurgling, 
IjratinT  sound.  As  he  continues  to  ascend,  that  sound  is  more  decisive,  mingled  with 
an  occasional  wheezing,  wh-^tling  noise.  He  can  have  no' surer  proof  that  here  is  the 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  air,  proceeding  from  the  thickening  of  the  membrane 
and  diminution  of  the  passage,  or  increased  secretion  of  mucus,  which  bubbles  and 
rattles  as  the  breath  passes.  By  the  degree  of  the  rattling  or  whistling,  the  owner 
will  judge  which  cause  of  obstruction  preponderates — in  fact,  he  will  have  discovered 
the  seat  and  the  state  of  the  disease  and  the  sooner  he  has  recourse  to  professional 
advice  the  better. 

Chronic  laryngitis  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  acute.  Many  of  the  coughs 
•hat  are  most  troublesome  are  to  be  traced  to  this  source. 

In  violent  cases  laryncritis  terminates  in  suffocation;  in  others,  in  thick  wind  or 
in  roaring.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  operation  of  trache- 
otomy. 

In  acute  laryngitis  the  treatment  to  be  pursued  is  suflRciently  plain.  Blood  must 
he  abstracted,  and  that  from  the  jurrular  vein,  for  there  will  then  be  the  combined 
Hdvantage  of  sreneral  and  local  bleed inff.  The  blood  must  be  somewhat  copiously 
withdrawn,  depending  on  the  degree  of  inflammation  —  the  practitioner  never  for  a 
moment  forgettingr  that  he  has  to  do  with  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane,  and 
that  what  he  does  he  must  do  quicklv.  He  \Cill  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  stnig- 
?lin2  successfully  with  the  disease  when  it  has  altered  its  character  and  debility  has 
succeeded.     The  cases  must  be  few  and  far  between  when  the  surgeon  makes  up 


'iw  mind  to  any  determinate  quantity  of  blood,  and  leaves  his  assistant  or  his 
17  , 
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to  abstract  it;  he  must  himself  bleed,  and  until  the  pulse  flutters  o^  the  constitutio. 
,s  evidently  affected.  recommended:  the  digitalis  nitre, 

Next  must  be  given  the  'f  ^"^  "f^"  \  ,  {^  g^felv  given,  because  the  chest  U 
and  emetic  fartar  -»t^|  djOe^'^^t  ^^^  Stand  immed^tely,  'a  blister,  and  a  sharp 
Z'  T^'^^^^^^^  V-rU^nA\e  can  brmg  his  counter-irritant  almost 

into  contact  with  It.  speedilv  subdued,  produces  sad  disorganization 

i.   U^c^ouTy  fon^^^^^^  Lymp^  is  effused,  morbidly  adhe- 

^  ve  andT^ed^ly  organised-the  membrane  becomes  thickened,  considerably,  per- 
na ucnUv  sHtl  e^submucous  cellular  tissue  becomes  cHdematous;  the  inflammation 
s  reaSs  froTirmembrane  of  the  larynx  to  the  cartilages,  and  difficulty  ol  breath- 
ing,  and  at  length  confirmed  roaring,  ensue. 

INFLAMMATION    OF   THE  TRACHEA. 
Inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  especially  when  it  has  run  on 
,0  ulceration,  may  rapidly  spread,  and  involve  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
hning  mS  Auscultation  will  discover  wheii  this  is  tokmg 

iTace  if  the  disease  is  extending  down  the  trachea,  it  must  be  followed.  A  blis- 
ter must  reach  as  low  as  the  rattling  sound  can  be  detectt^d,  and  some^vhat  beyond 
Ss  The  fever  medicines  must  be  adn.inistered  in  somewhat  increased  doses;  and 
t  bleeding  mus^  be  repeated,  if  the  state  of  the  pulse  does  not  indicate  the  con- 

'"^Generallvspeakincr,  however,  althongh  the  inflammation  is  now  approaching  the 

rheslit^ext^Ssion  into  the  trachea  is  not  an  unfavourable  symptom.     It  is  spread 

.veJVmore  extended  surface,  and  is  not  so  intense  or  untractable.     1^ '^^^^^l-JJ^g  ^ 

art  of  the  frame  less  complicated,  and  where  less  mischief  can  be  effected.    Irue, 

f  S,e  case  is  neglected,  it  must  terminate  fatally  ;  but  it  is  coming  more  within  reach 

and  more  under  command,  and,  the  proper  means  being  adopted,  the  change  is  rather 

'  TrSg^niiations  produced  in  the  trachea  are  similar  to  some  which  have  been 
described  in  the  larj'nx.  The  same  formation  of  organised  bands  of  coagula^d 
lyS^lt  the  sanie  thickening  of  membrane,  diminution  ot  calibre,  and  foundation  for 

roaring. 

ROARING. 

The  present  will  be  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  that  singular  impairment  of  the 
respiratory  function  recognised  by  this  name.     It  is  an  unnatural,  loud  grunting  sm,nd 
made  by  the  animal  in  the  act  of  breathing  when  in  quick  action  or  on  any  sudden 
exertion.     On  carefully  listening  to  the  snun(/,  it  will  appear  that  the  roaring  is  pro- 
duced  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  and  not  in  that  of  expiration.     If  the  hor?,e  is  bnsKi_y 
trotted  on  a  level  surface,  and  more  particularly  if  he  is  hurried  up  hill,  or  it  he  is 
suddenly  threatened  with  a  stick,  this  peculiar  sound  will  be  heard  and  cannot  be 
mistaken.     When  dishonest  dealers  are  showing  a  horse  that  roars,  but  not  to  any 
great  degree,  thev  trot  away  gently,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  too  far  for  the  sounfl  tn 
bo  heard,  show  off  the  best  paces  of  the  animal ;  on  retuminsr,  they  gradually  slacken 
their  speed  when  they  come  within  a  suspicious  distance.     I  his  is  sometimes  tecnni- 
cally  called  "  the  dealers'  long  trot."  , 

Roarin<r  is  excecdin«rly  unpleasant  to  the  rider,  and  it  is  manifest  unsojindnpes.  •» 
IS  the  sudden  and  violent  rushing  of  the  air  through  a  tube  of  dimimshed  ^a""^^' 
and  if  the  impediment,  whatever  it  is,  renders  it  so  difficult  for  the  air  to  pass  in  sr.me- 
what  increased  action,  sufficient  cannot  be  admitted  to  give  an  adequate  suppiv  oi 
drterializod  blood  in  extraordinary  or  long-continued  exertion.  Therefore,  as  impair 
mg  the  function  of  respiration,  although,  sometimes,  only  on  extraordinary  "ocasiri^ 
it  is  unsoundness.  In  as  many  cases  as  otherwise,  it  is  a  very  scnous  cause  oi  un- 
..oundness.  The  roarer,  when  hardly  pressed,  is  often  blown  even  to  the  na^i-ro  o' 
suffocation,  and  there  are  cases  on  record  of  his  suddenly  dropping  and  dying  wn.n 
iirjred  to  the  top  of  his  speed.  .  _„^i,1oq« 

It  must  not,  however,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  roarer  is  always  worthless. 
There  are  few  hunts  in  which  there  is  not  one  of  these  horses,  w^io  acquits  himseii 
very  f;  irly  in  the  field ;  and  it  has  occasionally  so  happened  that  the  loiier  has  Detn 
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the  very  crack  horse  of  the  hunt;  yet  he  must  be  ridden  with  judgment,  and  spared 
a  little  when  going  up-hill.  There  is  a  village  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
through  which  a  band  of  smugglers  used  frequently  to  pass  in  the  dead  of  night; 
the  horse  o;'  the  leader,  and  the  best  horse  of  the  troop,  and  on  which  his  owner 
would  bid  defiance  to  all  pursuit,  was  so  rank  a  roarer,  that  he  could  be  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance.  The  clattering  of  all  the  rest  scarcely  made  so  much  noise  as 
the  roaring  of  the  captain's  horse.  When  this  became  a  little  too  bad,  and  he  did 
not  foar  iii»iediate  pursuit,  the  smuggler  used  to  halt  the  troop  at  some  convenient 
hayrick  on  the  roadside,  and,  having  suffered  the  animal  to  distend  his  stomach  with 
this  dry  food,  as  he  was  always  ready  enough  to  do,  he  would  remount  and  gallop 
on,  and,  for  a  while,  the  roaring  was  scarcely  heard.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this.  Perhaps  the  loaded  stomach  now  pressing  against  the  diaphragm, 
that  muscle  had  harder  work  to  displace  this  viscus  in  the  act  of  enlarging  the  chest 
and  producing  an  act  of  inspiration,  and  accomplished  it  more  slowly,  and  therefore, 
the  air  passing  more  slowly  by,  the  roaring  was  diminished.  We  do  not  dare  to  cal 
'culate  what  must  have  been  the  increased  labour  of  the  diaphragm  in  moving  the  load 
ed  stomach,  nor  how  much  sooner  the  horse  must  have  been  exhausted.  This  did  not 
enter  into  the  owner's  reckoning,  and  probably  the  application  of  whip  and  spur  would 
deprive  him  of  the  means  of  forming  a  proper  calculation  of  it. 

Eclipse  was  a  "  high-blower."  He  drew  his  breath  hard,  and  with  apparent  diffi 
culty.  The  upper  air-passages,  perhaps  those  of  the  head,  did  not  correspond  with 
his  unusually  capacious  chest ;  yet  he  was  never  beaten.  It  is  said  that  he  never  met 
with  an  antagonist  fairly  to  put  hirn  to  the  top  of  his  speeJl^  and  that  the  actual  effect 
of  this  disproportion  in  the  two  extremities  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  was  not 
thoroughly  tested.  Mares  comparatively  seldom  become  roarers.  It  appears  to  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason  for  this ;  but  the  fact  is 
too  notorious  among  horsemen,  to  admit  of  doubt. 

Roaring  proceeds  from  obstruction  in  some  portion  of  the  tespiratory  canal,  and 
ofu-nest  in  the  larynx,  for  there  is  least  room  to  spare — that  cartilaginous  box  being 
occupied  by  the  mechanism  of  the  voice :  next  in  frequency  it  is  in  the  trachea,  but, 
m  fact,  obstruction  anywhere  will  produce  it.  Mr.  Blaine,  quoting  from  a  French 
journalist,  says,  that  a  piece  of  riband  lodged  within  one  of  the  nasal  fossae  produced 
roarin;^,  and  that  even  the  displacement  of  a  molar  tooth  has  been  the  supposed  cause 
of  it.  Polypi  in  the  nostrils  have  been  accompanied  by  it.  Mr.  Sewell  found,  as  an 
evident  cause  of  roaring,  an  exostosis  between  the  two  first  ribs,  and  pressing  upon 
the  tnichea ;  and  Mr.  Percivall  goes  farther,  and  says  that  his  father  repeatedly  blis- 
tered and  fired  a  horse  for  bad  roaring,  and  even  performed  the  operation  of  trache- 
otomy, and  at  length  the  roaring  being  so  loud  when  the  horse  was  led  out  of  the 
stable,  that  it  was  painful  to  hear  it — the  poor  animal  was  destroyed.  No  thickening 
if  thf  membrane  was  found,  no  disease  of  the  larynx  or  trachea;  but  the  lungs  were 
heptized  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  substance,  aijd  many  of  the  smaller 
divisions  of  the  bronchi  were  so  compressed,  that  they  were  hardly  pervious. 

Bands  of  C'tn'Tulnted  Lymph. — A  frequent  cause  of  roaring  is  bands  of  coagulated 
lymph,  morbidly  viscid  and  tenacious,  adhering  firmly  on  one  side,  and  by  some  act 
of  cnugliing  brought  into  contact  with  and  adhering  to  the  other  side,  and  becoming 
ip^dually  organized.  At  other  times  there  have  been  rings  of  coagulated  lymph 
adhering  to  the  lining  of  the  trachea,  but  not  organized.  In  either  case  they  form  a 
mechmical  obstruction,  and  will  account  for  the  roaring  noise  produced  by  the  air 
rushing  violently  through  the  diminished  calibre,  in  hurried  respiration.  Thickening 
of  the  membrane  is  a  more  frequent  cause  of  roaring  than  the  transverse  bands  of 
coa:Tnlated  lymph.  In  many  morbid  specimens  it  is  double  or  treble  its  natural  thick- 
ness, and  covered  with  manifold  ulcerations.  This  is  particularly  annoying  in  the 
upppr  p;irt  of  the  windpipe,  where  the  passages,  in  their  natural  state,  are  narrow 
Tlius  it  is  that  roarin?  is  the  occasional  consequence  of  strangles  and  catarrh,  and 
f>thpr  affections  of  the  superior  passages. 

There  is  scarcely  a  horse  of  five  or  six  years  old  who  has  not  a  portion  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  ossified.  In  some  cases  the  greater  part  of  the  cartilages  are  becoijding 
bony,  or  sufficiently  so  to  weaken  or  destroy  their  elastic  power,  and  consequently  to 
tender  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  freely  and  fully  acted  upon  by  the  delicate  muscles 
"f  the  Inrynx.  * 

Chronic  cough  occasionally  terminates  in  roaring.     Some  have  imagined  that  the 
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.    ,      , ,    ,  •     r         i  •      ♦!,..  T,r>r«<-  i  c  DTOssinff  upon  the  larj-nx  to  make  him  cough 
dealers'  habit  of  '^'^ughtngtheho^eu^^  S  hS  lind  by  the  sound  that  is  emitted,  has 
in  order  that  they  may  judge  of  the  state  «  /\'s  ^       terminated  in  roaring,  or  assisted 
produced  inflaru.^.ona^^^^^  ty\e  rough  and  violent  .ay  in 

in  pioJucing  It.     ihat  pam  is  B"^"  .       „„„piishcd,  is  evident  enough,  and 

which  the  object  IS  sonietimes  "^^^^^  °  j^^f  f^"^ J.V.cient  inflammation  and  sub. 
i^;Zro'ss^flSrof  r^altTia^^s":':!  seated  he  ptoduced.  to  he  a  cause  of 

arm  occasionally  to  guide  even  the  ^nost  uUhng    JJ  ^^^^""^^  *^.^^  Ji'^'become  a  stam- 

..•/M,i<l  parrv  himself  low:  he  would  go  carelessly  aiong,  ne  wuum 

1°"-  and  ff  he  we  e  Ew  at  any  Ume  to  nin  away,  the  strongest  ann  won  d  ha,e 

i^,  o  power  to  sTop  him  f  but  there  Is  no  necessity  for  the  tiriit  rejn  and  for  *e    „g 

and  pLious  dis-i'pline  to  »*h  *e  -"agc-horse  ^^^^^^J^  TsoWdTnTe 

hfthe  hands  of  the  breaker,  who  skilfully  increases  or  relaxes  the  pressure,  and 
fl  ours  and  Plavs  with  the  mouth ;  but  thi  poor  carriage-horse  is  confined  by  a  rein 
tS  nevcrslackens,  and  his  nose  is  bent  in  it  the  expense  of  the  larynx  and  wind- 
plje     tL  inlur^  b  materially  increased  if  the  head  is  not  naturally  well  set  on,  or 

^Tntcte^wlrt^S^^^^  notion  that  crib-biting .  is  a  cause  of  roaring. 

Thar"s  aUoeXr  moneous.  There  is  no  possible  connexion  between  the  com- 
nlaints  •  but  one  of  Xe  methods  that  used  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  cure  cnb-bitrng 
Infght  be  accuse  of  rling,  namely,  the  strap  so  tightly  buckled  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck  as  to  compress,  and  distort,  and  paralyse  the  l^O^"^-  • 

^  Facts  have  established  the  hereditary  predisposition  to  roaring,  beyond  the  possi- 

'''^inVfaJce  U  is  notorious  that  three-fourths  of  the  horses  from  Cottentin  are  roarers, 
and  some  of  them  are  roarers  at  six  months  old  ;  but  about  La  Hague  and  Le  Bocase, 
not  a  roarer  is  known.  There  is  certainly  a  considerable  '^/^J"^"^^;"/^!  ,f,"f  "/iJ,^ 
two  districts;  the  first  is  low  and  marshy,  the  latter  elevau;d  and  dry  :  but  tradition 
iraces  it  to  the  introduction  of  some  foreign  horses  into  Cottentin,  who  bequeathed 

'r  oS^iSi^l^i^rEl^  as  decisive  a  t^oo.    There  was  a  -luab^^allion  in 
Norfolk,  belonging  to  Major  Wilson,  of  D  dlington      He  was  a  g-'^/t  fe>  «urite,  and 
seemed  to  be  getUng  some  excellent  stock  ;  but  he  was  a  roarer,  and  some  of  the 
brerdors  took  alarm"  at  this.    They  had  occasionally  too  painful  "P^^^^J^f^^!';. 
communication  of  the  defects  of  the  parent  to  his  progeny  ?  «"VL7lerilw  Hs 
inar  mi-hl  possibly  be   among  these   hereditary  evils.     Sir  f  haries  ""J^"'?;^" 
requested  to  obtain^Mr.  Cline's%pinion  on  the  subject      Mr  Cline  was  a  deserved  y 
eminent  human  surgeon  :  he  had  exerted  himself  in  the  establishmen    o^^^^J^  ^^f;^ 
narv  College :  he  was  an  examiner  of  veterinary  pupds,  and  ^l^"*'^^"'^*';*  ^^^JS' 
thai  he  mu.t  be  competent  to  give  an  opinion.     "*!  ^^'^^"^;  «"'^,^;;"".,  fj^^d 
lpn<nh  :-"Tlie  disorder  in  the  horse,"  said  he,  "which  constitutes  a  roarer,  is  caused 
by  I  membranous  projection  in  a  part  of  the  windpipe,  an.l  H  the  ^^^"^^^"^"^f^^V'i, 
nirt  having  been  inflamed  from  a  cold,  and  injudiciously  treated.    A  '"arer,  here  ore 
is  not  a  diseased  horse,  for  his  lun^s  and  every  other  part  may  be  P^^'*; *-^'y^^^"7„ 
The  existence  of  roaring  in  a  stallion  cannot  be  of  any  consequence.    )\^ll^}Jl 
propacrated  any  more  than  a  broken  bone,  or  any  other  accident.  —A  fair  specirof  n 


of  the  horse-knowledge  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  medical  examiners  c    veterinary 

'Tir^b haries  returned  full  of  glee ;  the  good  people  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were 
satisfied ;  Major  Wilson's  horse  was  in  high  request:  but  in  a  few  years  a  great  part 
f  the  tM'o  counties  was  overrun  with  roarers,  and  many  a  breeder  half  ruined. 
Koarin"-  is  not,  however,  necessarily  hereditary.  Mr.  Goodwin,  whose  name  is  gre^ 
authority,  states  that  Taurus,  a  celebrated  racer  that  had  become  a  roarer,  had  covered 
several  mares,  and  their  produce  all  turned  out  well,  and  had  won  several  races.  In 
no  instance  did  his  progeny  exhibit  this  defect,  notwithstanding  that  his  own  family 
wero  notorious  for  being  roarers.     Eclipse  also  is  said  to  have  beep  a  roarer. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  with  these  animals  1     Abandon  them  to  their  fate  ?     No, 
not  so ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  rashly  to  undertake  a  hopeless  affair.     All  possible 
knowledge  must  be  obtained  of  the  origin  of  the  disease.     Did  it  follow  strangles, 
catarrh,  bronchitis,  or  any  affection  of  the  respiratory  passages  1     Is  •  of  long  stand- 
ing ?    Is  it  now  accompanied  by  cough  or  any  symptoms  of  general  or  local  irrita- 
tio°n1     Can  any  disorganization  of  these  parts  be  detected]     Any  distortion  of  the 
larynx  ?     Did  it  follow  breaking-in  to  harness  ?     The  answer  to  these  questions  will 
materially  guide  any  future  proceedings.    If  there  is  plain  distortion  of  the  larynx  or 
trachea,  or  the  disease  can  be  associated,  in  point  of  time,  with  breaking-in  to  harness, 
or  the  coachman  or  proprietor  has  been  accustomed  to  rein  the  animal  in  too  tightly 
or  too  cruelly,  or  the  sire  was  a  roarer,  it  is  almost  useless  to  have  anything  to  do 
witli  the  case.     But  if  it  is  of  rather  recent  date,  and  following  closely  on  some  dis- 
ease with  which  it  can  be  cleariy  connected,  careful  examination  of  the  patient  may 
be  couimenced.     Is  there  cough]     Can  any  heat  or  tenderness  be  detected  about  the 
larynx  or  trachea?     Is  there  In  every  part  the  same  uniform  rushing  noise;  or,  on 
some  particular  spot,  can  a  more  violent  breathintr,  a  wheezing  or  whistling,  or  a 
rattlin*'-  and  guggling,  be  detected  ?     Is  that  wheezing  or  rattling  either  confined  to 
one  spot,  or  less  sonorous  as  the  ear  recedes  from  that  spot  above  or  below ;  or  is  it 
dilTusod  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trachea  ? 

In  these  cases  it  would  be  fair  to  bleed,  purge,  and  most  certainly  to  blister.  Hie 
e?r  will  guide  to  the  part  to  which  the  blister  should  be  applied.  The  physic  having 
set,  a  course  of  fever  medicine  should  be  commenced.  It  should  be  considered  as  a 
case  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  to  be  subdued  by  a  continuance  of  moderate  deple- 
tory measures.  Probably  blood  should  again  be  abstracted  in  less  quantity  ;  a  second 
(lose  of  physic  should  be  given,  and,  most  certainly,  the  Wister  should  be  repeated, 
or  kept  discharging  by  means  of  some  stimulating  unguent.  The  degree  of  success 
whiih  attends  these  measures  would  determine  ihe  farther  pursuit  of  them.  If  no 
relief  is  obtained  after  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  perhaps  the  experimenter  would 
ponder  on  another  mode  of  treatment.  He  would  again  carefully  explore  the  whole 
extent  of  the  trachea,  and  if  he  could  yet  refer  the  rattling  or  wheezing  to  the  sarne 
point  at  which  he  had  before  observed  it,  he  would  boldly  propose  tracheotomy,  for 
he  could  certainly  cut  upon  the  seat  of  disease.  „.    ,  .         ,.  * 

If  he  found  one  of  these  organised  bands,  the  removal  of  it  would  afford  immediate 
relief;  or  if  he  found  merely  a  thickened  membrane,  no  harm  would  be  done ;  or  the 
loss  of  blood  might  abate  the  local  inflammation.  No  one  would  eageriy  undertake 
a  case  of  roaring;  but,  having  undertaken  it,  he  should  give  the  measures  that  he 
adopts  a  fair  trial,  remembering  that,  in  every  chronic  case  like  this,  the  only  hope 
of  success  depends  on  perseverance. 

BRONCHOCELE. 

Mr.  Pcrcivall  is  almost  the  only  author  who  takes  notice  of  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  glands — two  oval  bodies  below  the  larynx,  and  attached  to  the  trachea.  The 
use  of  them  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  They  sometimes  grow  to  the 
sizeof  an«gg,  or  larger,  but  are  unattended  by  cough  or  fever,  and  are  nothing  more 
than  an  eye-sore.  The  icxiine  ointment  has  occasionally  been  applied  with  success. 
The  blister  or  the  seton  may  also  be  useful. 

EPIDEMIC    CATARRH. 

Various  names  are  given  to  this  disease — influenza,  distemper,  catarrhal  fever,  and 
epidemic  catarrh.     Its  usual  history  is  as  follows. 
In  the  sprin  T  of  the  year — a  cold,  wet  spring— and  that  succeeding  to  a  mild  winter, 
17* 
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and  especially  among  young  horses,  and  those  in  high  condition,  or  made  up  for  siU, 
or  that  have  been  kept  in  hot  stables,  or  exposed  to  the  usual  causes  ol  innaimnation, 
this  disease  principally,  and  sometimes  almost  excusively,  prevails.  1  hose  that  are 
in  moderate  work,  and  that  are  correspond mgly  fed,  generally  escape ;  or  even  when 
it  aonears  in  most  of  the  stables  in  a  narrower  or  wider  district,  horses  in  barracks, 
recTularlv  worked  and  moderately  fed,  although  not  entirely  exempt,  are  comparatively 

gehloiu  diseased.  .     .        .  ,  .i    *  *i.       *.    i  • 

If  it  has  been  observed  from  the  beginning,  it  will  be  found  that  the  attack  13 
usually  sudden,  ushered  in  by  shivering,  and  that  quickly  succeeded  by  acceleration 
of  pulse,  heat  of  »nouth,  staring  coat,  tucked-up  belly,  diminution  of  appetite,  painful 
but  not  loud  cough,  heaving  at  the  flanks,  redness  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose, 
swelh'd  and  weeping  eye,  dejected  countenance— these  are  the  symptoms  of  catanh, 
but  under  a  somewhat  aggravated  form.  ,  u        .      • 

It  clearly  i#not  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  for  there  is  no  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, no  lookin«r  at  the  flanks,  no  stiff  immovable  position,  no  obstinate  standing  up. 
It  is  not  simple  catarrh;  for  as  early  as  the  second  day  there  is  evident  debility.  The 
horse  staggers  as  he  walks.  . 

It  is  inflanimation  of  the  respiratory  passages  generally.  It  commences  in  the  mem. 
brane  of  the  nose,  but  it  gradually  involves  the  whole  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
Before  the  disease  has  been  established  four-and-twenty  hours,  there  is  frequently  sore- 
throat.  The  horse  quids  his  hay,  and  gulps  his  water.  There  is  no  great  enlargement  of 
the  glands ;  the  parotids  are  a  little  tumefied,  the  submaxillary  somewhat  more  so,  but 
not  at  all  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  soreness.  That  soreness  is  excessive,  and  day  aftei 
day  the  horse  will  obstinately  refuse  to  eat.  Discharge  from  the  nose  soon  follows 
in  considerable  quantity:  thick,  very  early  purulent,  and  sometimes  fcetid.  The 
breathing  is  accelerated  and  laborious  at  the  beginning,  but  does  not  always  increase 
with  the'progress  of  the  disease— nay,  sometimes,  a  deceitful  calm  succeeds,  and  the 
pulse,  quickened  and  full  at  first,  soon  loses  its  firmness,  and  although  it  usually 
maintains  its  unnatural  quickness,  yet  it  occasionally  deviates  from  this,  and  subsides 
to  little  more  than  its  natural  standard.  The  extremities  continue  to  be  comfortably 
warm,  or  at  least  the  temperature  is  variable,  and  there  is  not  in  the  manner  of  the 
.  animal,  or  in  any  one  symptom,  a  decided  reference  to  any  particular  part  or  spot,  as 
the  chief  seat  of  disease. 

Thus  the  malady  proceeds  for  an  uncertain  period  :  occasionally  for  several  days— 
in  not  a  few  instances  through  the  whole  of  its  course,  and  the  animal  dies  exhausted 
by  extensive  or  general  irritation :  but  in  other  cases  the  inflammation  assumes  a 
local  determination,  and  we  have  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  but  of  no  very  acute  cha- 
racter, yet  difficult  to  treat,  from  the  general  debility  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Sometimes  there  are  considerable  swellings  in  various  parts,  as  the  chest,  the  belly, 
the  extremities,  and  particularly  the  head.  The  brain  is  occasionally  affected ;  the 
horse  grows  stupid;  the  conjunctiva  is  alarmingly  red  ;  the  animal  becomes  gradually 
tnconscious,  and  delirium  follows.  A  curious  thickening,  that  may  be  mistaken  for 
severe  sprain,  is  sometimes  observed  about  the  tendons.  It  is  seen  under  the  knee 
or  about  the  fetlock.  It  is  hot  and  fender,  and  the  lameness  is  considerable.  Th» 
feet  occasionally  suffer  severely.  There  is  a  determination  of  fever  to  them  far  more 
violent  than  the  original  disease,  and  separation  of  the  laminae  and  descent  of  the  sole 
ensue.  It  may  be  easily  imasrined  how  roaring  may  be  connected  with  epidemic 
catarrh  ;  but  it  is  rarely  or  never  followed  by  glanders.  These  changes  of  situation 
are  not  fatal,  but  the  practitioner  is  rather  glad  to  see  them,  except  indeed  when  the 
feet  are  attack*  d ;  for  the  disease  seems  inclined  to  shift  its  situation  or  character, 
and  is  more  easily  subdued. 

The  most  decided  character  in  this  disease  is  debility.  Not  the  stiff,  unwilling 
motion  of  the  horse  with  pneumonia,  and  which  has  been  mistaken  for  debility— 
every  muscle  being  needed  for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  and  therefore  imperfectly 
used  in  locomotion— but  actual  loss  of  power  in  the  muscular  system  generally.  Tlie 
horse  stagtre rs  from  the  second  day.  lie  threatens  to  fall  if  he  is  moved.  He  is 
•sometimes  down,  permanently  down,  on  the  tliird  or  fourth  day.  The  emaciation  i» 
also  occasionally  rapid  and  extreme. 

At  leniTth  the  medical  treatment  which  has  been  emi)loyed  succeeds,  or  nature 
ftetrins  to  rally.  The  cough  somewhat  subsides ;  the  pulse  assumes  its  natura. 
•landard;  the  countenance  acquires  a  little  more  animation;  the  horse  will  eat  » 
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small  quantity  of  some  choice  thing;  and  health  and  strength  slowly,  very  slowly 
indeed,  return  :  but  at  other  times,  when  there  had  been  no  decided  change  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  no  manageable  metastasis  of  inflammation  while  Uiere 
was  sufticient  power  left  in  the  constitution  to  struggle  with  it,  a  strange  exacerbation 
>f  symptoms  accompanies  the  closing  scene.  The  extremities  become  deathly  cold ; 
the  flanks  heave ;  the  countenance  betrays  greater  distress  ;  the  membrane  of  the  nose 
is  of  an  intense  red  ;  and  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  and  congestion 
and  death  speedily  follow. 

At  other  times  the  redness  of  the  nostril  suddenly  disappears ;  it  becomes  purple, 
livid,  dirty  brown,  and  the  discharge  is  bloody  and  fcetid,  the  breath  and  all  the 
excretions  becoming  foetid  too.  The  mild  character  of  the  disease  gives  way  to 
malignant  typhus :  swellings,  and  purulent  ulcers,  spread  over  different  parts  of  the 
frame,  and  the  animal  is  soon  destroyed. 

Pust-mnrtem  Examination. — Examination  after  death  suflUciently  cfisplays  the  real 
character  of  the  disease,  inflammation  first  of  the  respiratory  passages,  and,  in  fatal 
or  aggravated  cases,  of  the  mucous  membranes  generally.  From  the  pharynx,  to  the 
termination  of  the  small  intestines,  and  often  including  even  the  larger  ones,  there 
will  not  be  a  part  free  from  inflammation ;  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  will  be  filled 
with  adhesive  spume,  and  the  lining  membrane  thickened,  injected,  or  ulcerated ;  the 
lining  tunic  of  the  bronchi  will  exhibit  unequivocal  marks  of  inflanimation;  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  will  be  engorged,  and  often  inflamed  ;  the  heart  will  partake  of 
the  same  affection  ;  its  external  coat  will  be  red,  or  purple,  or  black,  and  its  internal 
one  will  exhibit  spots  of  ecchymosis ;  the  pericardium  will  be  thickened,  and  the 
pericardiac  and  pleuritic  bags  w  ill  contain  an  undue  quantity  of  serous,  or  bloody- 
serous,  or  purulent  fluid. 

The  oesophagus  will  be  inflamed,  sometimes  ulcerated  —  the  stomach  always  so  ; 
the  small  intestines  will  uniformly  present  patches  of  inflammation  or  ulceration. 
The  liver  will  be  inflamed — the  spleen  enlarged — no  part,  indeed,  w  ill  have  escaped  ; 
and  if  the  malady  has  assumed  a  typhoid  form  in  its  latter  stages,  the  universality 
and  malignancy  of  the  ulceration  will  be  excessive. 

This  disease  is  clearly  attributable  to  atmospheric  influence,  but  of  the  precise 
nature  of  this  influence  we  are  altogether  ignorant.     It  is  some  foreign  injurious 

Srinciple  which  mingles  with  and  contaminates  the  air,  but  whence  this  poison  is 
erived,  or  how  it  is  diffused,  we  know  not.  It  is  engendered,  or  it  is  most  prevalent, 
in  cold  ungenial  weather;  or  this  weather  may  dispose  the  patient  for  catarrh,  or 
prepare  the  tissues  to  be  affected  by  causes  which  would  otherwise  be  harmless,  or 
which  may  at  all  times  exist. 

It  is  most  frequent  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  but  it  occasionally  rages  in  autumn 
and  in  winter.  It  is  epidemic  ;  it  spreads  over  large  districts.  It  sometimes  pervades 
the  whole  country.  Scarcely  a  stable  escapes.  Its  appearance  is  sudden,  its  progress 
rapid.  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  3G  m-w  cases  in  one  day.  It  is  said  that  a  celebrated 
practitioner  in  London  had  nearly  double  that  number  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 

At  other  times  it  is  endemic.  It  pervades  01^  town ;  one  little  tract  of  country.  It 
is  confined  to  spots  exceedingly  circumscribPd.  It  is  dependent  on  atmospheric 
agency,  but  this  requires  some  injurious  adjuvant  and  the  principle  of  contagion  must 
probably  be  called  into  play.  It  has  been  rife  enough  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, while  in  the  upper  and  north-western  districts  scarcely  a  case  has  occurred. 
It  has  occasionally  been  confined  to  a  locality  not  extending  half-a-mile  in  any  direc- 
tion. In  one  of  the  cavalry  barracks  the  majority  of  the  horses  on  one  side  of  the 
yard  were  attacked  by  epidemic  catirrh,  while  there  was  not  a  sick  horse  on  the 
other  side.  These  prevalences  of  disease,  and  these  exceptions,  are  altogether  unac- 
countable. The  stables,  and  the  system  of  stable  management,  have  been  most 
carefully  inquired  into  in  the  infected  and  the  healthy  districts,  and  no  satisfactory 
difference  could  be  ascertained.  One  fact,  however,  has  been  established,  and  a  very 
important  one  it  is  to  the  horse  proprietor  as  well  as  the  practitioner.  The  probability 
of  the  disease  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  horses  inhabiting  the  stable. 
Two  or  three  horses  shut  up  in  a  comparatively  close  stable  may  escape.  Out  of 
thirty  horses,  distributed  through  ten  or  fifteen  little  stables,  not  one  may  be  affected, 
hut  in  a  stable  containing  ten  or  twelve  horses  the  disease  will  assuredly  appear, 
although  it  may  he  proportionally  larger  and  well  ventilated.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  postmasters  and  horse-dealers  dread  its  appearance.    In  a  sickly  season  the'T 
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stables  are  never  free  from  it;  and  if,  perchance,  it  does  enter  one  of  their  largest 
stables,  almost  every  horse  will  be  affected.  Therefore  also  it  is  that  grooms  have  so 
much  dread  of  a  distempered  stable,  and  that  the  odds  are  so  seriously  aflected  if 
Jistemner  has  broken  out  in  a  racing  establishment.  ,    m  * 

Does  this  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  epidemic  catarrh  is  contagious  1  JNot  neces- 
Barilv,  but  it  excites  strong  suspicion  of  its  being  so  ;  and  there  are  so  many  facts  of 
the  disease  followiri'^  tl.e  introduction  of  a  distempered  horse  into  an  establishment, 
that  this  malady  nmst  rank  among  those  that  are  both  contagious  and  epidemic. 
There  are  few  well-informed  grooms,  or  extensive  owners  of  horses,  and  living  much 
amontr  them,  or  veterinary  surgeons  of  considerable  practice,  who  entertain  the  least 
doubt  about  the  matter.  Then  every  necessary  precaution  should  be  adopted.  The 
horse  that  exhibits  symptoms  of  epidemic  catarrh  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  affected  horses  should  be  removed,  and  not  the  sound  ones,  for  they, 
although  apparently  sound,  may  have  the  malady  lurking  about  them,  and  may  more 
widely  propagate  the  disease.  j  •      »    • 

With  re«Tard  to  the  treatment  of  epidemic  catarrh,  there  may  be,  and  is  at  times, 
considerabTe  difficulty.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  connected 
with  much  debility  ;  but  it  is  also  a  disease  of  a  febrile  character,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion is  occasionally  intense.  The  veterinary  surgeon,  therefore,  must  judge  for 
himself.  Is  the  disease  in  its  earliest  stage  marked  by  evident  mflammatorj'  action  1 
Is  there  much  redness  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose— much  acceleration  of  the  pulse 
—much  heaving  of  the  flanks?  If  so,  blood  must  be  abstracted.  The  orifice  should 
be  large  that  the  blood  may  flow  quickly,  and  the  circulation  bo  sooner  affected  ;  and 
the  medical  attendant  should  be  present  at  this  first  venesection,  that  he  may  close  the 
orifice  as  soon  as  the  pulse  begins  to  falter.  This  attention  to  the  first  bleeding  is 
indispensable.  It  is  the  carelessness  with  which  it  is  performed  —  the  ignorance  of 
the  object  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  effect  actually  produced,  that  destroys  half  the 
horses  that  are  lost  from  this  malady.  The  first  falter  of  the  pulse  is  the  signal  to 
suspend  the  bleeding.     Every  drop  lost  afterwards  may  be  wanted. 

If  there  is  no  ap])earance  of  febrile  action,  or  only  a  very  slight  one,  small  doses  of 
aloes  may  be  given,  combined  with  the  fever  medicines  recommended  for  catarrh. 
As  soon  as  the  feces  are  pultaceous,  or  even  before  that,  the  aloes  should  be  omhted 
and  the  fever  medicine  continued.  It  will  rarely  be  prudent  to  continue  the  aloes 
beyond  the  third  drachm. 

A  stricter  attention  must  be  paid  to  diet  than  the  veterinarian  usually  enforces,  or 
the  groom  dreams  of.  No  corn  must  be  allowed,  but  mashes  and  thin  gruel.  The 
water  should  be  entirely  taken  away,  and  a  bucket  of  gruel  suspended  in  the  box. 
This  is  an  excellent  plan  with  regard  to  every  sick  horse  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
reduce  too  much;  and  when  he  finds  that  the  morning  and  evening  pass  over,  and  his 
water  is  not  offered  to  him,  he  will  readily  take  to  the  gruel,  and  drink  as  much  of  it 
as  is  good  for  him.  Green  meat  should  be  early  offered;  such  as  grass,  tares  (the 
latter  especially),  lucerne,  and,  above  all,  carrots.  If  these  cannot  be  procured,  a 
little  hay  may  be  wetted,  and  offered  rnorsel  after  morsel  by  the  hand.  Should  this 
be  refused,  the  hay  may  be  damped  *  ith  water  slightly  salted,  and  then  the  patient 
will  generally  seize  it  with  avidity. 

Should  the  horse  refuse  to  eat  during  the  two  or  three  first  days,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  be  in  a  hurry  to  dnnch  with  gruel ;  it  will  make  the  mouth  sore,  and  the  throat 
sore,  and  tease  and  disgust:  but  if  he  should  long  continue  obstinately  to  refuse  his 
food,  nutriment  must  be  forced  upon  him.  Good  thick  gruel  must  be  horned  down, 
or,  wlat  is  better,  given  by  means  of  Read's  pump. 

The  practitioner  will  often  and  anxiously  have  recourse  to  auscultation.  Tl^will 
listen  for  the  mucous  rattle,  creeping  down  the  windpipe,  and  entering  the  bronchial 
passages.  If  he  cannot  detect  it  below  the  larynx,  he  will  apply  a  strong  blister, 
reaching  from  ear  to  ear,  and  extruding  to  the  second  or  third  ring  of  the  trachea. 
If  he  cin  trace  the  rattle  in  the  windpipe,  he  must  follow  it, — he  must  blister  as  far 
as  the  diser.se  has  spread.  This  will  often  have  an  excellent  effect,  not  only  as  a 
counter-irritant,  but  as  rousing  the  languid  powers  of  the  constitution.  A  rowel  of 
tolerable  -size  between  the  fore-leirs  cannot  do  harm.  It  may  act  as  a  derivative,  or 
it  may  take  away  a  disposition  to  inflammation  in  the  contiguous  port'onof  the  chesL 

The  inflammation  which  characterizes  the  early  stage  (f  this  disease  is  at  first  con- 
5ncd  to  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  the  fauces.     Can  fomentations  be  applied  I 
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Ves,  and  to  the  very  part,  by  means  of  a  hot  mash,  not  thrown  into  the  manger  over 
which  the  head  of  the  horse  cannot  be  confined,  but  placed  in  that  too-mucli-under- 
valuod  and  discarded  article  of  stable-furniture,  the  nose-bag.  The  vapour  ol  the 
vvater  will,  at  every  inspiration,  pass  over  the  inflamed  surface,  ^n  the  majority  of 
cases  relief  will  speedily  be  obtained,  and  that  suppuration  from  the  part  so  necessary 
to  the  permanent  removal  of  the  inflammation — a  copious  discharge  of  mucus  or  puru- 
lent matter  from  the  nostrils — will  be  hastened.  If  the  discharge  does  not  appear  so 
speedily  as  could  be  wished,  a  stimulant  should  be  applied  to  the  part.  The  vapour 
impregnated  with  turpentine  arising  from  fresh  yellow  deal  saw-dust,  used  instead  of 
bran,  will  have  very  considerable  effect  in  quickening  and  increasing  the  suppuration. 
It  may  even  be  resorted  to  almost  from  the  beginning,  if  there  is  not  evidently  much 
irritability  of  membrane. 

A  hood  is  a  useful  article  of  clothing  in  these  cases.  It  increases  the  perspiration 
from  the  surface  covering  the  inflamed  part — a  circumstance  always  of  considerable 
movnent. 

An  equable  warmth  should  be  preserved,  if  possible,  over  the  whole  body.  The 
hand-brush  should  be  gently  used  every  day,  and  harder  and  more  effectual  rubbing 
applied  to  the  legs.  The  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  a  loose  box,  in  which 
he  may  todiUe  about,  and  take  a  little  exercise,  and  out  of  which  he  should  rarely,  if 
at  all,  be  taken.  The  exercise  of  which  the  groom  is  so  fond  in  these  cases,  and 
which  must  in  the  most  peremptory'  terms  be  forbidden,  has  destroyed  thousands  of 
horses.  The  air  should  be  fresh  and  uncontaminated,  but  never  chilly ;  for  the  object 
is  to  increase  and  not  to  repress  cutaneous  perspiration ;  to  produce,  if  possible,  a 
determin  ition  of  blood  to  the  skin,  and  not  to  drive  it  to  the  part  already  too  much 
overloaded.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  clothing  should  be  rather  warmer  than 
usual. 

The  case  may  proceed  somewhat  slowly,  and  not  quite  satisfactorily  to  the  practi 
tioner  or  his  employer.  There  is  not  much  fever  —  there  is  little  or  no  local  inflam- 
mation; but  there  is  great  emaciation  and  debility,  and  total  loss  of  appetite.  The 
quantity  of  the  sedative  may  then  be  lessened  but  not  omitted  altogether;  for  the  fire 
may  not  be  extinguished,  although  for  a  little  while  concealed.  There  are  no  diseases 
so  insidious  and  treacherous  as  these.  Mild  and  vegetable  tonics,  such  as  gentian 
and  ginger,  may  be  given.  Two  days  after  this  the  sedative  may  be  altogether  omit- 
ted, and  the  tonic  gradually  increased. 

Tlie  feeding  should  now  be  sedulously  attended  to.  Almost  every  kind  of  green 
meatrfhat  can  be  obtained  should  be  given,  particularly  carrots  nicely  scraped  and 
sliced.  The  food  should  be  changed  as  often  as  the  capricious  appetite  prompts ;  and 
occasionally,  if  necessary,  the  patient  should  be  forced  with  gruel  as  thick  as  it  will 
nin  from  the  horn,  but  the  gradual  return  of  health  should  be  well  assured,  before  one 
morsel  of  corn  is  given.* 

A  very  few  weeks  ago,  the  author  received  from  his  friend,  ^Ir.  Percivall,  the  fol 
lowing  account  of  a  new  and  destructive  epidemic  among  horses : — 

"  From  the  close  of  the  past  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  up  to  the  time 
I  am  writing,  the  influenza  among  horses  has  continued  to  prevail  in  the  metropolig 
and  ditferent  parts  of  the  country  with  more  or  less  fatality.  In  London  it  has 
assumed  the  form  of  laryngilin,  associated  in  some  instances  with  bronchitis  ;  in  others 
—  in  all  I  believe  where  it  has  proved  fatal  —  with  pleurisy.  The  parenchymatous 
structure  of  the  lungs  has  not  partaken  of  the  disease,  or  but  consecutively  and  slightly. 
The  earliest  and  most  characteristic  symptom  has  been  sure  thmat ;  causing  trouble- 
some dry  short  cough,  but  rarely  occasioning  any  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and,  in  no 
instance  that  I  have  seen,  severe  or  extensive  enough  to  produce  anything  like  dis- 
{Torgemcnt  or  return  of  the  masticated  matters  through  the  nose,  and  yet  the  slightest 
pressure  on  the  larynx  has  excited  an  act  of  coughing.  But  seldom  has  any  glandular 
enlargement  appeared.  The  symptom  secondarily  remarkable  after  the  sore  throat 
and  cough  has  been  a  dispiritedness  or  dulness,  for  which  most  epidemics  of  the  kind 
are  remarkable.  The  animal,  at  the  time  of  sickening,  has  hung  his  head  under  the 
manger,  with  his  eyes  half  shut,  and  his  lower  lip  pendent,  without  evincing  any 

*  An  intpfestinc  account  of  epidemic  amoni  horses  will  he  found  in  the  Association  Part  of 
"The  Vptfrinnrian."  vols.  xii.  and  xv.  A  work,  bv  the  author  of  this  volume,  is  in  p^epara 
'ion,  on  the  epiiemics  that  have  prevailed  anion 5  all  our  domesticated  animals. 
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We^of  str  n  r   ';  the  mouU^  hU  been  hot,  son,etin,es  burning  hot  afterwards  moist, 

and  nerhaps  saponaceous ;  the  skin  and  extremities  in  general  have  been  warm.    Now 

and  S^e,  the  n  osLtion  and  appearance  of  debility  ha^;e  been  such,  and  so  rap.d  m 

?hr  r  man  festation,  that,  shortly  after  being  attacked,  a  horse  has  staggeringly  walked 

«^ntrva^dsonly-the  distance  from  his  stable  into  an  infirmary-box.    The  appeute 

ho2  impaired  much,  has  seldom  been  altogether  lost.     Cenera  ly,  if  a  little  iresh 

hrhasK  offered,  it  has  been  taken  and  eaten ;  but  to  mashes  there  has  been  com- 

mmd    or'raversTon.     During  the  long  continuance  o''  the  wind  in  the  east,  the  sore 

Uioat  S  cough  have  been  uLttended^by  any  flux  from  the  nose;  but  since  the  wind 

as  shifted  witlun  this  last  fortnight  or  three  w eeks,  discharges  from  the  nostnls  have 

anneare^^^^  even  in  ouantily,  and  purulent  in  their  nature;  in  fact,  the  disease 

harassu  ned  a  more  catarrhal  chaJacter-.r.^.,,  1  might  add,  a  more  favounible  one. 

'  The  disorder  has  exhibited  every  phase  and  degree  of  intensity,  from  the  slightest 
perceivable  dulness,  which  has  parsed  off  with  simply  a  change  in  the  diet,  to  an 
iSous,  unyielding,  unsubduable  pleur-sy,  ending  in  hydrothorax,  in  spite  of  eve^^ 
hintthat  could  be  done,  and  most  iimely  done.     So  long  as  the  disease  has  confined 
its^f  to  the  throat,  and  that  there  has  been  along  with  that  only  dejection,  P/ostraUon 
and  f.™  there  has  existed  no  cause  for  alarm ;  but  when  such  symptoms  have  after 
some  days'  continuance,  not  abated,  and  have,  on  the  contrary,  rather  increasecU  and 
Zrs  Jve  arisen  which  but  too  well  have  authorised  suspicions  that '  '-n:sc-h.ef  wa^ 
brewin-  in  the  chest,'  then  there  became  the  strongest  reasons  for  alarm   or  the  safety 
•  of  the  patient.     What  is  now  to  be  done  1     The  practitioner  durst  not  bleed  a  second 
?i^e,  a   least  not  generally,  for  the  patient's  strength  would  not  endure  it,  although  h 
s  certain  a  pleurisy  is  consuming  his  patient.     He  possesses  no  effectua    means  fo 
topical  blood-letting.     Neither  blisters  nor  rowels,  nor  plugs  nor  setons,  will  take 
anv  effect      Cathartic  medicine  he  must  not  administer ;  nauseants  are  uncertain  and 
doubtful  in  tluir  efficacy;  sedatives,  tonics,  and  stimulants   and   narcotics,  appear 
counter-indicated,  inflammation  existing,  and,  when  tried  under  such  circumstances, 
have,  1  believe,  never  failed  to  do  harm.  ,       .   «  .u       v  .»,« 

"Dissatisfied  with  one  and  all  of  these  remedies  in  the  late  influenza  — though  the 
losses  I  have  experienced  have,  after  all,  not  been  so  very  comparatively  great,  bein^ 
no  more,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  than  three  out  of  nearly  forty  ca9«  —  i 
repeat,  having,  as  I  thought,  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  for  losing  even  these  three  cases, 
considerin.r  that  they  came  under  my  care  at  the  earliest  period  of  indisposition,  i 
determined",  in  any  similar  cases  that  might  occur,  to  have  recourse  to  that  medicine 
which,  in  all  membranous  inflammations  in  particular,  is  the  physician  s  sheet-ancnor, 
and  which  I  had  exhibited,  and  still  continue  to  do,  myself,  in  other  disorders,  thougn 
I  had  never  given  it  a  fair  trial  in  epidemics  having  that  tendency  which  1  ha\e 
described  the  present  one  uniformly  to  have  indicated,  viz.,  the  destruction  of  iile  oy 
an  inflammation  attacking  membranous  parts,  of  a  nature  over  which,  being  '"'''''^/'fj 
to  bleed,  we  appeared  to  possess  little  or  no  power.     Could  we  have  drawn  blooQ 
from  the  sides  or  breast,  by  cupping  or  by  leeches,  in  any  tolerable  quantity,  A»e 
mitrht  have  had  some  conttpl  over  the  internal  disease;  but  barred  from  this,  ana 
without  any  remedy  save  a  counter-irritant,  which  we  could  not  make  act,  or  an 
internal  medicine,  whose  action  became  extremely  dubious,  if  not  positively  hurltul, 
what  was  to  be  done  1    I  repeat,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  experiment  w  ith  the  surgeon  s 
remedy  in  the  same  disease,  namely,  mercury ;  and  that  I  have  had  reason  to  leei 
gratified  at  the  result  will,  I  think,  appear  from  the  following  cases :— 

"  Case  I.— April  8.  Every  symptom  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  :  and  considerat)iy 
acreravatod  on  the  10th,  when  the  horse  laboured  under  much  prostration  of  strength, 
and  stiacrored  considerably  in  his  gait.  The  following  ball  was  then  ordered  to  be 
given  lum  twice  a  day  :  R  Hvdrarg.  chlorid.  3i,  farin.  avena?  3ss.  terebinth,  nilg. 
q.  s.  ut  fiat  bol.  One  to  be  given  morning  and  night.  He  soon  began  to  improve, 
and  was  returned  to  the  stable  on  the  2Gth,  convalescent,  A  second  patient  otine 
game  character  was  cured  in  eighteen  days,  and  a  third  in  nineteen  days.  iw 
tuthor  of  this  work  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  these  cases.* 

Mr.  Perciva;;  adds.  "Lest  it  should  be  said,  after  the  perusal  of  these  three  case* 
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diat  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  a  danwrous  character,  or  to  have  required 
anytliing  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  treatment,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  at  the  periods 
at  which  I  submitted  them  to  the  action  of  mercury,  they  so  much  resembled  three 
others  that  had  preceded  them,  and  the  disease  had  proved  fatal,  that,  under  a  con- 
tinuance of  treatment  of  any  ordinary  kind,  I  certainly  should  have  entertained  fears 
for  their  safety. 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  cases  in  which  blood-letting,  except  at  the 
commencement,  was  altogether  forbidden ;  and  that,  at  the  critical  period  when  mer- 
cury was  introduced,  they  had  taken  an  unfavourable  turn,  and  that  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  remedy  appeared  available,  save  internal  medicine  and  counter-irritation,  and 
that  the  latter  had  not,  and  did  not,  show  results  betokening  the  welfare  of  the  patients. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  mercury  was  exhibited.  That  it  entered  the  system, 
and  must  have  had  more  or  less  influence  on  the  disease,  appears  evident  from  its 
effect  on  the  gums.  That  it  proved  the  means  of  cure,  I  cannot,  from  so  few  cases, 
take  upon  myself  to  assert;  but  I  would  recommend  it  in  similar  cases  to  the  notice 
of  practitioners." 

THE   MALIGNANT  EPIDEMIC. 

Continental  veterinarians  describe  a  malignant  variety  or  termination  of  this  disease ; 
and  the  imperfect  history  of  veterinary  medicine  in  Britain  is  not  without  its  records 
of  it.  So  lately  as  the  year  1815,  an  epidemic  of  a  malignant  character  reigned 
among  horses.  Three  out  of  five  who  were  attacked  died.  It  reappeared  in  1823, 
but  was  not  so  fatal.  It  was  said  that  the  horses  that  died,  were  ultimately  farcied : 
the  truth  was,  that  swellings  and  ulcerations,  with  foetid  discharge,  appeared  in 
various  parts,  or  almost  all  over  them — the  natural  swellings  of  the  complaint  which 
has  just  been  considered,  but  aggravated  and  malignant.  Our  recollection  of  the 
classic  lore  of  our  early  years  will  furnish  us  with  instances  of  the  same  post  in  dis- 
tant times  and  countries.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  vivid  description  of  Apollo 
darting  his  fiery  arrows  among  the  Greeks,  and  involving  in  one  common  destruction, 
the  human  being,  the  mule,  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  dog.  Lucretius,  when  describ- 
ing the  plague  at  Athens,  speaks  of  a  malignant  epidemic  affecting  almost  every 
animal — 

Nor  longer  birds  at  noon,  nor  beasts  at  night 
Their  native  woods  deserted  ;  with  the  pest 
Remote  they  languished,  and  full  frequent  died  : 
•  But  chief,  the  dog  his  generous  strength  resigned. 

In  1714,  a  malignant  epidemic  was  imported  from  the  Continent,  and  in  the  course 

if  a  few  months  destroyed  70,000  horses  and  cat'le.  It  continued  to  visit  other  coun- 
ties, with  but  short  intervals,  for  fifty  years  afterwards.  Out  of  evil,  however,  came 
good.  The  Continental  agriculturists  were  alarmed  by  this  destruction  of  their  pro- 
perty. The  different  governments  participated  in  the  terror,  and  veterinary  schools 
were  established,  in  which  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  these  animals  might  be 
studied,  and  the  cause  and  treatment  of  these  periodical  pests  discovered.  From  the 
time  that  this  branch  of  medical  science  began  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserved, 
these  epidemics,  if  they  have  not  quite  ceased,  have  changed  their  character,  and 
have  become  comparatively  mild  and  manageable.  As,  however,  they  yet  occur,  and 
are  far  too  fatal,  we  must  endeavour  to  collect  the  symptoms,  and  point  out  the  treat- 
tuent  of  them. 

The  malignant  epidemic  was  almost  uniformly  ushered  in  by  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages,  but  soon  involving  other  portions, 
and  then  ensued  a  diarrhoea,  which  no  art  could  arrest.  The  fever,  acute  at  first, 
lapidly  passed  over,  and  was  succeeded  by  great  prostration  of  strength.  The  inflam- 
niation  then  spread  to  the  cellular  texture,  and  there  was  a  peculiar  disposition  to  the 
formation  of  phlegmonous  tumours :  sometimes  there  were  pustular  eruptions,  but, 
oftener,  deep-seated  tumours  rapidly  proceeding  to  suppuration.  Connected  with 
this  was  a  strong  tendency  to  decomposition,  and  unless  the  animal  was  relieved  by 
some  critical  flux  or  evacuation,  malignant  typhus  \«ft8  established,  and  the  horse 
speedily  sunk. 

The  most  satisfactory  account  of  one  of  these  epidemics  is  given  us  by  Professor 
Hrugnone,  of  Turin.     It  commenced  with  loss  of  appetite,  staring  coat,  a  wild  '\nd 
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wanderincr  look,  and  a  stagsrering  from  the  very  commencement.     The  horse  would 
continTalfy  lie  down  and  get  up  again,  as  if  tormented  by  colic  ;  and  he  gazed  alter- 
nate y  at  both  flanks.     In  the  moments  of  con.parative  ease,  here  vve  e  universa 
?witch.no-s  of  the  skin,  and  spasms  of  the  limbs.     The  temperature  of  the  ears  and 
f^et  was^varidble.     If  there  happened  to  be  about  the  animal  any  old  wound  or  scar 
fio  n  setoning  or  firing,  it  opened  afresh  and  discharged  a  quantity  of  thick  and  black 
blood.     Very  shortly  afterwards  the  flanks,  which  were  qmetbetore  began  to  heave, 
the  nostrils  iere  dilated,  the  head  extended  for  breath.     The  horse  had  by  this  time 
become  so  weak  that,  if  he  lay  or  fell  down,  he  could  rise  no  niore  ;  or  if  ne  was  up, 
he  would  stand  trembling,  staggering,  and  threatening  to  fall  every  momen       ITie 
mouth  was  dry,  the  tongue  white,  and  the  breath  fcet.d;  a  discharge  of  yellow  or 
bloody  foetid  matter  proceeded  from  the  nose,  and  fcet.d  bloci  from  the  anus.    The 
duration  of  the  disease  did  not  usually  exceed  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours ;  or  if  the 
animal  lingered  on,  swellings  of  the  head  and  throat,  and  sheath,  and  scrotum,  fol- 
lowed,  and  he  died  exhausted  or  in  convulsions.  •    .,     ,•  r 

Black  spots  of  extravasation  were  found  in  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  tissue  of 
all  the  membranes,  and  on  the  stomach.  The  mesenteric  and  lymphatic  glands  were 
engorcred,  black,  and  gangrenous.  The  membrane  of  the  nose  and  the  pharynx  was 
highly  injected,  the  limgs  were  filled  with  black  and  frothy  blood,  or  with  black  and 
liv'id  spots.     The  brain  and  its  meninges  were  unaltered.  ,       ,    j      j    • 

It  commenced  in  March  1783.  The  barracks  then  contained  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen  horses;  all  but  thirteen  were  attacked,  and  seventy-eight  ot  them  died.  The 
horses  of  both  the  officers  and  men  were  subject  to  the  attack  of  it;  and  three  horses 
from  the  town  died,  two  of  which  had  drawn  the  carts  that  conveyed  the  carcasses 
awav  and  the  other  stood  under  a  window,  from  which  the  dung  ot  an  infected  stable 
had  been  thrown  out.  The  disease  would  probably  have  spread,  but  the  most  sum- 
mary measures  for  arresting  its  progress  were  adopted;  every  horse  in  the  town  was 
killed  that  had  had  the  slightest  communication  \Mth  those  in  the  barracliS.  Une 
horse  was  inoculated  with  the  pus  discharged  from  the  ulcer  of  an  infected  horse,  and 
he  died.    A  portion  of  his  thymus  gland  was  introduced  under  tlie  skin  ot  another 

horse,  and  he  also  died.  ,     .  ,    ,     -.     ,    r.v   i.  au 

Cause.— The  disease  was  supposed  to  he  connected  with  the  food  ot  the  horses.  All 
the  oats  had  been  consumed,  and  the  lolium  teniuknttnn,  or  awned  darnel,  had  been 
given  instead.  //  is  mid  that  the  darnel  is  occasionally  used  by  brewers  to  give  an 
intoxicating  quality  to  their  malt  liquor.  For  fifteen  days  no  alteration  of  health 
was  perceived,  and  then,  in  less  than  eighteen  hours,  nearly  forty  perished.  Ihesta- 
bles  were  not  crowded,  and  there  was  no  improper  treatment.  A  man  disinterrtu 
some  of  the  horses  to  get  at  the  fat;  swellings  rapidly  appeared  in  his  throat,  and  he 
died  in  two  days.     A  portion  of  their  flesh  was  given  to  two  pigs  and  some  dogs,  ZM^ 

M.  Bru'ffnone  found  that  bleeding  only  accelerated  the  death  of  the  patient.  He 
afterwards"  tried,  and  inefl'ectually,  acids,  cordials,  purgatives,  vesicatories,  and  the 
actual  cauter>' ;  and  he  frankly  attributes  to  the  power  of  nature  the  recovery  ol  the 

few  who  survived.  ,       .,  ,.        »     ; 

Gilberrs  Account  of  the  Epidemic  of  1795.--M.  Gilbert  describes  a  malignant  epi- 
demic which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1795,  characterized  by  dulness,  loss  ol  appetite, 
weakness,  pulse  at  first  rapid  and  full,  and  afterwards  continuing  rapid,  but  gradu- 
ally becomin*T  small,  weak,  and  intermittent.  The  bowels  at  first  constipated,  and 
then  violent  "purging  succeeding.  Tlie  weakness  rapidly  increasing,  accompanied 
by  foetid  breath,  and  foetid  evacuations.  Tumours  soon  appeared  abont  the  limbs, 
under  the  chest,  and  in  the  head,  the  neck  and  loins.  If  they  suppurated  and  burst, 
the  animal  usually  did  well;  but  otherwise  he  inevitably  perished.  The  formation 
of  these  tumours  was  critical.  If  they  rapidly  advanced,  it  was  considered  as  a 
favourable  symptom ;  but  if  they  continued  obscure,  a  fatal  termination  was  prog- 
nosticated. •  .        ■  A   ■  t^A 

Bleedincr,  even  in  an  early  stage,  seemed  here  also  to  be  injurious,  and  inoreat.ea 
the  debilitv.  Physic  was  given,  and  mild  and  nutritious  food,  gruel,  and  cordials. 
Deep  incisions  were  made  int*  the  tumours,  and  the  cautery  applied.  Stimulating 
frictions  were  also  used,  but  all  were  of  little  avail.  . 

These  cases  have  been  narrated  at  considerable  length,  in  order  to  give  some  idea 
.»f  the  nature  of  this  disease,  and  because,  w  itli  the  exception  of  a  short  but  very 


excellent  account  of  the  malignant  epidemic  in  the  last  edition* of  Mr^  B.aine'«  Vete- 
rinary Outlines,  there  will  not  be  found  any  satisfactory  history  of  it  in  the  wnungs 
of  our  English  veterinarians.     It  is  evidently  a  disease  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
both  the  respiratory  and  digestive.     It  is  accompanied  by  early  and  great  debility, 
loss  of  all  vital  power,  vitiation  of  every  secretion,  effusions  and  tumours  everj'where, 
and  it  runs  its  course  with  fearful  rapidity.     If  it  was  seen  at  its  outset,  the  practi- 
Uoner  would  probably  bleed;  but  if  a  few  hours  only  had  elapsed,  he  would  find 
with  Messrs.  Ikognone  and  Gilbert,  that  venesection  would  only  hasten  the  catas 
trophe.     Stimulants  should  be  administered  mingled  with  opium,  and  the  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether  in  doses  of  three  or  four  ounces,  with  an  ounce  or  more  of  laudanum. 
The  quantity  of  opium  should  be  regulated  by  the  spasms  and  the  diarrhoea.     These 
medicines  should  be  repeated  in  a  few  hours,  combined,  perhaps,  with  ginger  and 
(lentian.     If  these  failed,  there  is  little  else  to  be  done.     Deep  incisions  into  the  tu- 
mours, or  blisters  over  them,  might  be  proper  measures ;  but  the  principal  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  arresting  of  the  contagion.     The  infected  should  be  imme- 
diately removed  from  the  healthy.     All  offensive  matter  should  be  carefully  cleared 
away,  and  no  small  portion  of  chloride  of  lime  used  in  washing  the  animal,  and  par- 
ticularly his  ulcers.     It  might  with  great  propriety  be  administered  internally,  while 
the  stable,  and  everything  that  belonged  to  the  patient,  should  undergo  a  careful  ablu- 
ion  with  the  same  powerful  disinfectant. 

BRONCHITIS. 

This  is  not  generally  a  primary  disease.  That  inflammation  of  the  superior  respi- 
ratory passages,  constituting  catarrh,  gradually  creeps  downwards  and  involves  the 
Urynx  and  the  trachea,  and  at  length,  possibly,  the  farthest  and  the  minutest  ramifi- 
cations of  the  air-tubes.  When  it  is  found  to  be  thus  advancing,  its  progress  should 
be  carefully  watehed  by  the  assistance  of  auscultation.  The  distant  murmur  of  the 
healthy  lung  cannot  be  mistaken,  nor  the  crepitating  sound  of  pneumonia;  and  in 
bronchitis  the  blood  may  be  heard  filtering  or  breaking  through  the  divisions  of  the 
lobuli,  and  accounting  for  that  congestion  or  filling  of  the  cells  with  mucus  and  blood, 
which  is  found  after  intense  inflammation.  Inflammation  precedes  this  increased  dis- 
charge of  mucus.  Even  that  may  be  detected.  The  inflamed  membrane  is  thickened 
and  tense.  It  assumes  an  almost  cartilaginous  structure,  and  the  murmur  is  not  only 
louder,  but  has  a  kind  of  snoring  sound.  Some  have  imagined  that  a  sound  like  a 
metallic  ring  is  mingled  with  it;  but  this  is  nev^er  very  distinct. 

The  interrupted  whizzing  sound  has  often  and  clearly  indicated  a  case  of  bronchitis, 
and  there  are  many  corroborative  symptoms  \\  liich  should  be  regarded.  The  variable 
temperature  of  the  extremities  will  be  an  important  guide — not  deathly  cold  as  in 
pneumonia,  nor  of  increased  temperiture,  as  often  in  catarrh,  but  with  a  tendency  to 
coldness,  yet  this  varying  much.  The  pulse  will  assist  the  diagnosis — more  rapid 
than  in  catarrh,  much  more  so  than  in  the  early  stage  of  pneumonia :  not  so  hard  as 
in  plcuri'Sj',  more  so  than  in  catarrh,  and  much  more  so  than  in  pneumonia.  The  res- 
liiration  should  next  be  examined,  abundantly  more  rapid  than  in  catarrh,  pneumonia, 
or  pleurisy ;  generally  as  rapid  and  often  more  so  than  the  pulse,  and  accompanied  by 
a  ^\11eezing  sound,  heard  at  some  distance.  Mr.  Pcrcivall  relates  a  case  in  which  the 
respiration  was  more  than  one  hundred  in  a  minute.  Mr.  C.  Pcrcivall  describes  an 
interesting  case  in  which  the  respiration  was  quick  in  the  extreme ;  and  he  remarks, 
that  he  does  "  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  horse  with  his  respiration  so  disturbed.'* 

In  addition  to  these  clearly  characteristic  symptoms,  will  be  observed  a  haggard 
countenance,  to  which  the  anxious  look  of  the  horse  labouring  under  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared ;  also  an  evident  dread  of  suffocation, 
expressed,  not  by  inability  to  move,  as  in  pneumonia,  but  frequently  an  obstinate 
refusal  to  do  so ;  cough  painful  in  the  extreme;  breath  hot,  yet  no  marked  pain  in  thfl 
part,  and  no  looking  at  the  side  or  flanks. 

As  the  disease  proceeds,  there  will  be  considerable  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
much  more  than  in  catarrh,  because  greater  extent  of  membrane  is  effected.  It  will 
be  inuco-purulent  at  first,  but  will  soon  become  amber-coloured  or  green,  or  greyish 
jrreen;  and  that  not  from  any  portion  of  the  food  being  returned,  but  from  the  pecu- 
liar hue  of  the  secretion  from  ulcers  in  the  bronchial  passages.  Small  organised 
P'eces  will  minsile  with  tlie  dischamre, — portions  of  mucus  condensed  and  hardened 
18         ^ 
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«ud  forced  from  the  inside  of  the  tube.  If  the  disease  proceeds,  the  discharge  become. 

'^ti:il"ir  o^rsT^^^^^^  is  ;-  pneumonia,     Although 

Ihe  natural  ^"^"1'"    ;"'.„,  .„  .Ueir  termination,  the    nflammaUon  will  penetrate 
Z^Z'llTl^lZ^ei::^^^^  air-^ells  or  divisions  which  they  con- 
nto  t'";,?.^^''"'  '  ^  "  ^'_     of  inflammation  oftener  here  than  m  pure  pneumonia  and 
Tdisi  e  is  iff  equ^^^^^^  to  the  feet     If,  however,  there  is  neither 

nneunonia  nor  metastasis  of  inflammation,  and  the  disease  pursues. Us  course,  the 
EalXs  from  suffocation.     If  the  air-passages  are  clogged,  there  can  be  no  sup- 

P'U';?ver'y'le'r'Tntmmation  of  the  respiratory  passages,  bronchitis  is  clearly 
epidemic  The  e  is  a  disposition  to  inflammation  in  the  respiratory  apparatus  gene- 
Slv  b^'  it  depends  on  some  unknown  atmospheric  influence  whether  this  shall  take 
l^n  the  form  of  catarrh,  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia.    It  has  not,  however,  been  yet 

^'nl't'drSKst-stepwill  be  to  bleed;  and  here  too  will  be  the  paramount 
necessUv  of  the  personal  attendance  of  some  well-informed  person  while  the  animal  .9 
Wed  This  is  a^isease  of  a  mucous,_and  an  extended  mucous  surface ;  and  while 
our  measures  must  be  prompt,  there  is  a  tendency  to  debility  which  we  should  never 
forcT^t  Altholh  the  horse  may  be  distressed  quite  to  the  extent  which  Mr.  Charles 
Sail  describes,  yet  he  would  not  bear  the  loss  of  four  pounds  of  b  ood  withou 
Sng  No  determinate  quantity  of  blood  will  therefore  be  taken,  b"t  the  vem  wiU 
not  be  closed  until  the  pulse  falters,  and  the  animal  staggers,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
would  fan  This  may  probably  efl-ect  the  desired  object;  if  it  does  not,  it  is  possible 
that  the  practitioner  may  not  have  a  second  opportunity.  „,•..,.  f„. 

The  medical  attendant  should  be  cautious  in  the  administration  of  purgaUvcn,  foi 
the  oasons  that  nave  again  and  again  been  stated  ;  but  if  the  bo>^;flf^f;^«  ^'^^^^^^ 
constipated,  small  doses  of  aloes  must  be  given  with  the  febrifuge  medicine,  and  their 
speedy  action  promoted  by  injections,  so  that  a  small  quantity  may  suffice. 

A  blister  is  always  indicated  in  bronchitis.  It  can  never  do  harm,  and  it  not  unfny 
quently  affords  decided  relief.  It  should  extend  over  the  brisket  and  S'^;;^.  «nd  up 
the  trachea  to  the  lannx.  The  food,  if  the  horse  is  disposed  to  eat,  should  be  mashes. 
No  corn  should  be  offered,  nor  should  the  horse  be  coaxed  to  eat. 

PNEUMONIA  — INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

The  intimate  structure  of  the  lungs  has  never  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 
They  appear,  however,  to  be  composed  of  minute  cells  or  pouches,  into  which  the  air 
is  at  length  conducted,  and  over  the  delicate  membrane  constituting  the  divisions  ot 
which  myriads  of  minute  blood-vessels  are  ramifying.     The  blood  is  not  mere  y  per- 
meating them,  but  it  is  undergoing  a  vital  change  in  them ;  there  is  a  constant  decom- 
position  of  the  air,  or  of  the  blood,  or  of  both  ;  and,  during  the  excitement  of  exerci^, 
that  decomposition  proceeds  with  fearful  rapidity.     Then  it  can  readily  be  conceiv«l 
.hat  a  membrane  so  delicate  as  this  must  be,  in  order  that  Us  interposition  sliall  be 
no  hindrance  to  the  arterialisation  of  the  blood  ;  so  fragile  also,  and  so  loaded  witn 
blocl-vessels,  will  be  exceedingly  subject  to  inflammation,  and  that  of  a  most  dan- 
gerous character.  .  •        •  f 
Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  the  not  unfrequent  conscqiience  01 
all  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  passages  that  have  been  treated  on.     ^alanti, 
influenza,  bronchitis,  if  neglected  or  badly  managed,  or,  sometimes  in  spite  ol  tne 
most  skilful  treatment,  will  spread  along  the  mucous  membrane,  and  at  length  \n\om 
the  termination  of  the  air-passages.     At  other  times,  there  is  pure  pneumonia.     1  his 
cellular  texture  is  the  primary  seat  of  inflammation.  It  is  often  so  in  the  over-worKco 
horse.    After  a  long  and  hard  day's  hunt,  it  is  very  common  for  horses  to  ^e/ttacked 
by  pure  pneumonia.     A  prodigiously  increased  quantity  of  blood  is  hurried  througn 
these  small  vessels,  for  the  vast  expenditure  of  arterial  blood  m  rapid  progrrssion 
must  be  provided  for.    These  minutest  of  the  capillaries  are  distended  and  irritatefl, 
their  contractile  power  is  destroyed,  inflammation  is  produced,  mechanical  injury  is 
eflected,  the  vessels  are  ruptured,  blood  is  poured  into  the  interstitial  texture,  ana 
intense  inflammation  and  congestion,  with  all  their  train  of  fatal  consequences,  ensue 
Tlie  following  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  pneumonia.     A  sudden  transition 
from  heat  to  cold ;  a  change  from  a  w  arm  stable  to  a  colder  one  ;  a  neglect  of  the  usua 
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clothinff;  a  neglect  even  of  some  little  comforts  ;  riding  far  and  fast  against  a  cold 
wind,  especially  in  snowy  weather ;  loitering  about  when  unusual  persj)iration  has 
been  excited ;  loitering  tediously  by  the  side  of  a  covert  on  a  chilly  blowing  morning. 
It  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  when  horses  have  been  turned  out  too  early 
to  grass,  or  without  gradual  preparation,  pneumonia  has  supervened.  Few  are,  under 
any  management,  so  subject  to  pneumonia  as  those  who,  in  poor  condition  and  with- 
out preparation,  are  turned  into  a  salt-marsh. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sudden  and  considerable  change  from  cold  to  heat  may  be 
followed  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Many  horses  perish  in  the  dealers'  stables 
from  this  cause.  The  circulation  is  considerably  quickened ;  more  blood,  and  that 
with  more  than  natural  rapidity,  is  driven  through  the  lungs,  previously  disposed  to 
take  on  inrtammatory  action.  The  sudden  removal  from  a  heated  stable  to  the  cold 
air,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  has  also  much  to  do  with  the  production  of 
disease. 

Whether  it  is  the  consequence  of  previous  disease  of  the  respiratory  passages,  or 
that  inflammation  first  appears  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the  liyigs,  pneumonia  is 
usually  ushered  in  by  a  shivering  fit.  The  horse  is  cold  all  over;  this,  however. 
Boon  passes  off,  and  we  have  general  warmth,  or  heat  of  the  skin  above  the  usual 
temperature,  but  accompanied  by  coldness  of  the  extremities  —  intense  deathy  cold- 
ness. This  is  a  perfectly  diagnostic  symptom.  It  will  never  deceive.  It  is  an  early 
symptom.  It  is  found  when  there  is  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance ;  when 
the  pulse  is  scarcely  affected,  and  the  flanks  heave  not  at  all,  but  the  Jiorse  is  merely 
supposed  to  be  dull  and  off  his  feed.  It  is  that  by  which  the  progress  of  the  disease 
may  be  unhesitatingly  marked,  when  many  scarcely  suspect  its  existence. 

The  pulse  is  7wt  always  at  first  much  increased  in  rapidity,  and  but  rarely  or  never 
hard ;  but  it  is  obscure,  oppressed.  The  heart  is  labouring  to  accomplish  its  object ; 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs  is  impeded ;  the  vessels  are  engorged  —  they  are 
often  ruptured  ;  bloo«l  is  extravasated  into  the  air-cells;  it  accumulates  in  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  larger  vessels ;  and  in  the  venous  circulation  generally 
there  is  a  mechanical  obstruction  which  the  heart  has  not  power  to  overcome.  Hence 
the  obscure,  oppressed  pulse ;  the  ineffectual  attempt  to  urge  on  the  blood ;  and 
hence,  too,  the  remarkable  result  of  bleeding  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  for  the 
pulse  becomes  rounder,  fuller,  quicker.  When  blood  is  abstracted,  a  portion  of  the 
opposing  force  is  removed,  and  the  heart  being  enabled  to  accomplish  its  object,  the 
pulse  is  developed. 

It  is  only,  however,  in  the  early  insidious  stage  that  the  flanks  are  occasionally 
quiet.  If  the  compressibility  of  the  lungs  is  diminished  by  the  thickening  of  the 
membrane,  or  the  engorgement  of  the  vessels,  or  the  filling  of  the  cells,  it  will  be 
harder  work  to  force  the  air  out ;  there  must  be  a  stronger  effort,  and  that  pressure 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  one  effort  is  attempted  over  and  over  again.  The 
respiration  is  quickened — laborious ;  the  inspiration  is  lengthened  ;  the  expiration  is 
rapid ;  and  when,  after  all,  the  lungs  cannot  be  compressed  by  the  usual  means,  every 
muscle  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  part  is  called  into  action.  Hence  the 
horse  will  not  lie  down,  for  he  can  use  the  muscles  of  the  spine  and  the  shoulder 
with  most  advantage  as  he  stands ;  hence,  too,  the  very  peculiar  stiffness  of  position 
—  the  disinclination  to  move.  The  horse  with  decided  pneumonia  can  scarcely  be 
induced  to  move  at  all ;  he  cannot  spare  for  a  moment  the  assistance  which  he  derives 
from  certain  muscles,  and  he  will  continue  obstinately  to  stand  until  he  falls  exhausted 
or  dying.  How  eagerly  does  the  veterinarian  ask  when  he  goes  into  the  stable  — 
"Was  he  down  last  night V  And  he  concludes,  that  much  progress  has  not  been 
made  towards  amendment  in  the  case  when  the  answer  is  in  the  negative.  \V  hen 
tlie  patient,  wearied  out,  lies  down,  it  is  only  for  a  moment ;  for  if  the  inflammation 
ts  not  subdued,  he  cannot  dispense  with  the  auxiliary  muscles.  He  frequently,  and 
with  doleful  expression,  looks  at  his  sides — at  one  side  or  at  both,  accordingly  as  r>ne 
or  both  are  involved.  There  is  not,  however,  the  decidedly  haggard  countenance  of 
bronchitis;  and  in  bronchitis  the  horse  rarely  or  never  gazes  at  his  flanks.  His  is  a 
dread  of  suffocation  more  than  a  feeling  of  pain.  The  head  is  protruded,  and  the 
nostrils  distended,  and  the  mouth  and  the  breath  intensely  hot.  The  nose  is  injected 
frorc  tne  earliest  period ;  and  soon  afterwards  there  is  not  merely  injection,  but  the 
membrane  is  unifonnly  and  intensely  red.  The  variation  in  this  intensiiy  is  anxiousW 
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mnrked  by  the  observant  practitioner;  and  he  regards  with  fear  and  despair  the  livid 

''^::^:^:i^^^'i^^'^^^^^^^^  of  the  ears  and  feet,  if  that  bo 

Hnlrtwt  sweats    crindinff  of  the  teeth,  evident  weakness,  staggering,  the 

^'"''^   nU^hSdou^      Tie  pulL  becomes  quicker,  and  weak  and  fluttering;  the 

yielded  tS  the  fearful  impulse  of  the  blood,  and  the  lungs  have  presented  one  mass 

'^m  favourable  symptoms  are,  the  return  of  a  little  warmth  to  the  extremities-the . 
circdaUonbe'rinnincr  again  to  assume  its  natural  character,  and,  next  to  this  the 
k  na Twn  qS^  uneasiness;  showing  us  that  he  is  beginning  to  do 

IJiSfout To  luxililry  muscles.    These  are  good  symptoms,  and  they  will  rarely 

^It^estion  is  a  frequent  termination  of  pneumonia  Nc^  only  are  the  vessels 
fronred-the  concrestion  which  accompanies  common  inflammation-but  tlieir  parietes 
are'necessarily  so  thin,  in  order  that  Uie  change  in  the  blood  may  take  place  although 
Ihev  are  interposed,  that  they  are  easily  ruptured,  and  the  cells  are  filled  with  b  cod. 
Thfs  em  s?d  blood  soon  coagulates,  and  the  lung,  when  cut  into,  presents  a  black, 
sofLed  pulpy  kind  of  appeeTrance,  termed,  by  the  farrier  and  the  groom,  rottenva», 
Tnd  beh^r^upposed  by  them  to  indicate  an  old  disease.  It  proves  only  the  violence 
of  the  di£ase^,Te  rupiure  of  many  a  vessel  surcharged  with  blood  ;  and  it  also  proves 
1\  he  dSe  is  of'recent  date,L  in  no  great  length  of  t-e,  the  seroi.  ponion  o 
the  blood  becomes  absorbed,  the  more  solid  one  becomes  o'S^^^Y'^^^'/l^^'.^^.'jf  "' 
obliterated,  and  the  luncr  is  hepatized,  or  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  Iner. 

n  e^-^ry  case  of  pneSmonia"  early  and  anxious  recourse  should  be  had  to  au^^ului. 

tion      Ht-re,  again,  is  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  acnuamted  with   the  de  p 

Snt  mur;nu?  presented  by  the  healthy  lung.     This  so.n^  - --^  d'^'-  ^^ 

vmincr  horse  and  especially  if  he  s  a   ittle  out  of  condition.     On  such  a  horse  ine 

Jfhor^omm^rhis  Ludy  of  the  exploration  of  the  chest     There  he  wUl  make 

himself  best  acquainted  with  the  respiratory  murmur  in  its  full  s  ate  of  development 

He  should  next  take  an  older  an.l  somewhat  fatter  horse  ;  he  will  there  recognize  the 

Tame  sound   but  fainter,  more  distant.     In  sull  older  animals,  th^c  -     -ni^^^^^^ 

be  a  little  difficulty  in  detecting  it  at  all.     Repeated  experiments  of  this  kind  ^lU 

C?adually  teach  the  examiner  what  kind  of  healthy  murmur  he  should  expect  fom 

K^ri  horse  that  is  presented  to  him,  and  thus  he  will  be  better  enabled  to  appreciai. 

the  dilTorent  sounds  exhibited  under  disease.  _  - 

If  pneumonia  exists  to  any  considerable  degree  this  murmur  is  Boon  ehang  d  fo  , 
or  mingled  with,  a  curious  crepitating  sound,  which,  having  ff  "/"^f^^^^^fj^ 
afterwards  be  mistaken.     It  is  caused  by  the  infiltration  of  l^!««\ '"  °/i\^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Its  loudness  and  perfect  character  will  cbararter.ze  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  and 
the  portion  of  the  chest  at  which  it  can  be  distinguished  will  indicate  »»«  ^^^^"^ 

The  whole  lunir,  however,  is  not  always  aflected,  or  there  are  only  Port  ons  or 
patches  of  it  in  which  the  inflammation  is  so  intense  as  to  produce  ^ongeston  ana 
Eepa  i/atton.     Enough  remains  either  unaffected,  or  yet  per^Mous  for  the  1""J  '«»  f, 
reijMration  to  be  performed,  and  the  animal  lingers  on,  or  P^^^^^PJ^^^YI^, ,  "^jfi'^. 
ful  examination  iith  the  ear,  this  also  may  be  ascertained      ^'^  h"/;*  f^^TJ^J^.'^,. 
nervious— where  no  air  passes— no  sound  will  be  heard,  not  even  the  natural  murmur 
End  it  t^^e  mu^ur  .ill  be  heard,  and  loudly.     It  will  be  a  kind  ol  -^^-^--   ' 
for  the  san.e  quantity  of  blood  must  be  arterialized,  and  the  air  mus  ?"««  "^^^^  ^.Pf  J, 
and  forcibly  through  the  remaining  tubes.     If  there  is  considerable  "^   "J^^J  ^^ 
tondencvto  congestion,  the  crepitating,  crackling  sound  wil    be  ';7f;^;/^,'f 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.     Tlie  advantages  to  be  ff^^^f  J;"" 
'he  study  of  ausculuition  are  not  overrated.     It  was  strong  language  latelj  app  led  ny 
an  able  critic  to  the  use  of  auscultation,  that  "it  converts  the  organ  '^^  ^'^'ZVd^nZ 
orcran  of  vision,  enabling  the  listener  to  obser^•e,  with  the  clearness  of  ocular  demon 
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stranon,  the  ravages  which  disease  occasionally  commits  in  the  very  centre  of  tho 
rib-cased  cavity  of  the  body." 

A  liorse  with  any  portion  of  the  lungs  hepatized  cannot  be  sound.  He  cannot  b« 
capable  of  continued  extra  exertion.  His  imperfect  and  mutilated  hing  cannot  supply 
the  arterialized  blood  which  long-continued  and  rapid  progres^on  requires,  and  that 
portion  which  is  compelled  to  do  the  work  of  the  whole  lung  must  be  exposed  to  injury 
and  inflammation  from  many  a  cause  that  would  otherwise  be  harmless. 

Another  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  the  formation 
of  tubercles.  A  greater  or  smaller  number  of  distinct  cysts  are  formed  —  cells  into 
which  some  fluid  is  poured  in  the  progress  of  inflammation  :  these  vary  in  size  from 
a  pin's  point  to  a  large  egg.  By  degrees  the  fluid  becomes  concrete ;  and  so  it  con- 
tinues for  a  while^the  consequence  and  the  source  of  inflammation.  It  occupies  ? 
space  that  should  be  employed  in  the  function  of  respiration,  and  by  its  pressure  it 
irritates  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  exposes  them  to  inflammation. 

By  and  by,  however,  another  process,  never  sufficiently  explained,  commences. 
The  tubercle  begins  to  soften  at  its  centre, — a  process  of  suppuration  is  set  up,  and 
proceeds  until  the  contents  of  the  cyst  become  again  fluid,  but  of  a  different  character, 
for  they  now  consist  of  pus.  The  pus  increases;  the  cyst  becomes  more  and  niore 
distended ;  it  encroaches  on  the  substance  of  t!ic  lungs  ;  it  comes  into  contact  with 
other  tubercles,  and  the  walls  opposed  to  each  other  are  absorbed  by  their  mutual 
pressure ;  they  run  together,  and  form  one  cyst,  or  regular  excavation,  and  this  some- 
times proceeds  until  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lung  is,  as  it  were,  hollowed  out. 
By  and  by,  however,  the  vomica  presses  upon  some  bronchial  passage ;  the  cyst  gives 
•way,  and  the  purulent  contents  are  poured  into  the  bronchiae,  and  got  rid  of  by  the 
act  of  coughing.  At  other  times  the  quantity  is  too  great  to  be  thus  disposed  of,  and 
the  animal  is  suflTocated.  Occasionally  it  will  break  through  the  pleuritic  covering 
of  the  lung,  and  pour  its  contents  into  the  thorax. 

Abscesses  may  exist  in  the  lungs  undiscovered. — It  is  scarcely  conceivable  to  what 
extent  they  sometimes  exist  in  animals  of  slow  work,  without  being  detected  by  the 
usual  mearfs  of  examination.  Mr.  Hales  says  that  he  gave  a  physic-ball  to  a  cart- 
mare  with  a  bad  foot,  and  she  soon  afterwards  died  suddenly.  When  inquiring  as  to 
the  cause  of  death,  he  was  told,  and  not  very  good-humouredly,  that  his  physic  had 
killed  her.  He  asked  if  it  had  purged  her  violently  1  "  No  !"  it  was  replied,  "  it 
had  not  operated  at  all."  She  was  opened,  and  the  mystery  was  all  unravelled. 
Tlie  thorax  was  deluged  with  pus,  and  there  were  then  in  the  lungs  several  large 
abscesses,  one  of  which  contained  at  least  a  quart  of  pus.  The  mare  had  not  shown 
a  symptom  of  chest  aflfection,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  belonged  declared  that 
he  had  believed  her  to  be  as  sound  as  any  horse  he  had  in  his  possession. 

The  resolution  or  gradual  abatement  of  inflammation  is  the  termination  most  to  he 
desired  in  this  state  of  disease,  for  then  the  engorgement  of  the  vessels  will  gradually 
cease,  and  the  thickening  of  the  membrane  and  the  interstitial  deposit  be  taken  up, 
and  the  effusion  into  the  cells  likewise  absorbed,  and  the  lungs  will  gradually  resume 
their  former  cellular  texture,  yet  not  perfectly ;  for  there  w-iU  be  some  induration, 
slight  but  general ;  or  some  more  perfect  induration  of  certain  parts;  or  the  nipture 
of  some  of  the  air-cells ;  or  an  irritability  of  membrane  predisposing  to  renewed  inflam- 
mation. The  horse  will  not  always  be  as  useful  as  before ;  there  wiM  be  chronic 
cough,  thick  wind,  broken  wind;  but  these  merit  distinct  consideration;  and,  for  the 
present,  we  proceed  to  the  treatment  of  pneumonia. 

There  is  inflammation  of  that  organ  through  which  all  the  Wood  in  the  frame  passes 
—that  organ  most  of  all  subject  to  congestion.  Then  nothing  can  be  so  important  as 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  which  the  heart  is  endeavouring  to  force  through  the 
minute  vessels  of  the  lungs,  distended,  irritated,  breaking.  Immediate  recourse  must 
he  had  to  the  lancet,  and  the  stream  of  blood  must  be  suflered  to  flow  on  until  the 
pulse  falters,  and  the  animal  bears  heavy  upon  the  pail.  This  blood  must  be  extracted 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  lancet  should  be  broad-shouldered,  and  the  orifice 
large.  This  is  the  secret  of  treating  inflammation  of  a  vital  organ.  The  disease  's 
weakened  or  destroyed,  without  permanently  impairing  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
vrhereas,  by  small  bleedings,  and  with  a  small  stream,  the  strength  of  the  patient  is 
sapped,  while  the  disease  remains  untouched. 

Next  comes  purging,  if  we  dared  ;  for  by  having  recourse  to  it  some  cause  of  excite- 
ment would  be  got  rid  of,  the  circulating  fluid  would  be  lessened,  and  a  newdete-ml- 
18*  ^  2b 
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nation  of  the  vital  current  produced  ;  but  experience  teaches,  that  in  pneumonia  there 
U  rmurif  sy  npathy  with  the  abdon.inal  viscera,-there  is  such  a  lata!  tendency  in 
the  inflamma  .on  to  spread  over  every  mucous  membrane,  that  purging  is  almost  to  a 
cerlantv  tallowed  by  inflan.mation,  and  that  inflanm.ation  bids  dehance  to  every 
ntLunt  to  arrest  it.  U  may  be  said  with  perfect  conhdcnce  that,  in  the  majority  ol 
ca?"s^a  pb>^^-b^  w^uld  be  a  dose  of  poison  to  a  horse  labouring  under  pneumonia. 
m!;  vve  net  relax  the  bowels  1  Yes,  if  we  can  stop  there.  We  may,  after  the 
i„lh  umation  has  evidently  a  little  subsided,  venture  upon,  yet  very  cautiously,  smal 
do  es  of  a  CCS  in  our  fever  medicine,  and  we  may  quicken  their  operation  by  frequent 
^Piecticns  of  warn,  soap  and  water;  omitting  the  purgative,  however,  the  moment  the 
K  are  becoming  pultaceous.  We  must,  however,  be  assured  that  the  inflamma- 
ti:  n  is  siLiding,  and  there  must  he  considerable  constipation,  or  the  purgative  had 

^'irvx'mus'l^  not 'give  physic,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  some  other  auxiliarj-  to  the 
bleeding,  and  we  have  it  in  the  compound  of  digitalis,  mlrc,  and  tmcttc  tariur,  which 

has  been  so  often  recommended.  ,  ,       .  i     ^u-  i  •  » 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  of  the  patient  labouring  under  this  complainU 
His  legs  should  be  well  hand-rubbed,  in  order  to  restore,  it  possible,  the  circulation 
0  the  extremities.  Comfortable  flannel  rollers  should  encase  the  legs  from  the  foot 
,0  tie  knee.  He  should  be  covered  up  warm.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  this 
As  W  ?:n,  in  warm  weather  he  cannot  have  too  much.  In  cold  weather,  his  box  muBt 
be  a  rv,  but  not  chilly.  We  want  to  determine  the  blood  to  the  extremities  and  the 
skin,  but  not  all  the  clothing  in  the  world  will  keep  our  patient  warm,  if  he  is  placed 
in  a  cold  and  uncomfortable  situation.  ^  .       i        -n       f  *^„^v,  -,«,. 

As  for  food,  we  think  not  of  it.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  not  touch  an3> 
thing;  or  if  he  is  inclined  to  eat,  we  give  h.m  nothing  but  a  bran-mash,  or  a  htUe 

yrcf  n  meat,  or  a  few  carrots.  ,,.       .  , 

We  now  look  about  us  for  some  counter-irritant.  W  e  wish  to  excite  some  power- 
ful  action  in  another  part  of  the  frame,  and  which  shall  divert  the  cunent  of  b  ood 
from  that  which  was  first  affected.  We  recognise  it  as  a  law  of  nature,  dtid  ot  which 
we  here  eajrerlv  avail  ourselves,  that  if  we  have  a  morbid  action  in  some  vital  organ 
-an  unusual  determination  of  blood  to  it  — we  can  abate,  perhaps  wc  can  at  once 
arrest,  that  morbid  action  by  exciting  a  similar  or  a  greater  disturbance  in  some  con- 
ticnious  and  not  dangerous  part.  Therefore  we  blister  the  sides  and  the  brisket,  and 
produce  all  the  irritation  we  can  on  the  integument;  and  in  proportion  as  we  do  bo, 
we  abate,  or  stand  a  chance  of  abating,  the  inflammation  within. 

W'ehave  recourse  to  a  blister  in  preference  to  a  scton;  and  decidedly  so,  for  our 
stimulus  can  be  spread  over  a  larger  surface,— there  is  more  chance  of  Us  being  app  i.  d 
to  the  immediate  neicrhbourhood  of  the  original  inflammation  — and,  most  assuretll). 
from  the  extent  of  surface  on  which  we  can  act,  we  can  employ  a  quantity  of  st.mi:  u3 
beyond  comparison  greater  than  a  seton  would  permit  us  to  do.  RoweU  aie  Irequcntiy 
excellent  adjuvants  to.  the  blister,  but  should  not  be  depended  upon  alone. 

In  the  laller  staire  of  disease  the  blister  will  not  act,  because  the  powers  of  nature 
are  exhausted,  w'^e  must  repeat  it,— we  must  rouse  the  sinking  energies  of  the  tra.ne, 
if  we  can,  although  the  effort  will  generally  be  fruitless.  1  he  not  rising  of  a  hli,tt  , 
in  the  latter. stage  of  the  disease,  may,  too  often,  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  ot  deatt., 
esrecially  if  it  is  accompanied  by  a  livid  or  brown  colour  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Pneumonia,  like  bronchitis,  requires  anxious  watching.  The  first  object  is  to  s.:  j- 
due  the  inflammation,  and  our  measures  must  be  prompt  and  decisive.  I  the  momn 
continues  hot,  and  the  extremities  cold,  and  the  nose  red,  we  must  bleed  again  am 
again,  and  that  in  rapid  succession.     The  good  which  we  can  do  must  be  done  ai 

first,  or  not  at  all.  .         ,  .  .  .,^,  .„_. 

When  we  have  obtained  a  little  returning  warmth  to  the  extremities,  wr  must  con 
timie  to  administer  our  sedative  medicines  without  one  gram  of  a  carminative  or 
tcnic;  and  the  return  of  the  deathy-cold  foot  will  be  a  signal  for  Airther  drplftion. 

The  commencement  of  the  state  of  convalescence  requires  the  same  guardeil  prac  • 
lice,  as  in  bronchitis.  As  many  horses  are  lost  by  impatience  now,  as  by  ^^a"!.Ji' 
decision  at  first.  If  we  have  subdued  the  disease,  we  should  let  well  alone.  »  f 
fhoKld  guard  aor.inst  the  return  of  the  foe  by  the  contin..ed  administration  ol  oursca> 
tives  in  smaller  quantities ;  but  give  no  tonics  unless  debility  is  rapidly  succeeoin^. 
Wicn  we  have  apparently  weathered  the  storm,  we  must  still  be  cauUous  ;  wc  mu8i 
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considor  the  nattire  and  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the  predisposition  to  returning 
inll.unmation.  If  the  season  will  permit,  two  or  three  months'  run  at  grass  should 
succeed  ta  our  medical  treatment ;  but  if  this  is  impracticable,  we  must  put  oflf  the 
period  of  active  work  as  long  as  it  can  be  delayed ;  and  even  after  that  permit  the 
horse  to  return  as  gradually  as  may  bo  to  his  usual  employment  and  food. 

Most  frequent  in  occurrence  among  the  consequences  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
is 

CHRONIC    COUGH. 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  devoted  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  to  treat 
of  all  the  causes  of  obstinate  cough.  The  irritability  of  so  great  a  portion  of  the  air- 
pas><i\ges,  occasioned  by  previous  and  violent  inflammation  of  then.,  is  the  most  fre- 
quent. It  is  sometimes  connected  with  worms.  There  is  much  sympathy  between 
the  lungs  and  the  intestines,  and  the  one  readily  participates  in  the  irritation  produced 
in  the  other.  That  it  is  caused  by  glanders  can  be  easily  imagined,  because  that  dis- 
ease is,  in  its  early  stage,  seated  in  or  near  the  principal  air-passages,  and  little  time 
passes  before  the  lungs  become  affected.  It  is  the  necessary  attendant  of  thick  wind 
and  broken  wind,  for  these  proceed  from  alterations  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs. 

Notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  the  cause,  the  cure  is  not  so  evident.  If  a  harsh 
hollow  cough  is  accompanied  by  a  staring  coat,  and  the  appearance  of  worms, — a  few 
worn.-balls  may  expel  these  parasites,  and  remove  the  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
If  it  proceeds  from  irritability  of  the  ziir-passages,  which  will  be  discovered  by  the 
horse  coughing  after  drinking,  or  when  he  first  goes  out  of  the  stable  in  the  morning, 
or  by  his  occasionally  snorting  out  thick  mucus  from  the  nose,  medicines  may  bo 
pvcn,  and  sometimes  with  advantage,  to  diminish  irritation  generally.  Small  doses 
cf  digitalis,  emetic  tartar,  and  nitre,  administered  every  night,  frequently  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  especially  when  mixed  with  tar,  which  seems  to  have  a  powerful  influence 
in  all-iying  the  irritation.  These  balls  should,  if  neccssarj',  be  regularly  given  for  a 
considi>rable  time.  They  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  quiet  slight  excitement  of  this 
kinil,  but  not  to  nauseate  the  horse,  or  interfere  with  his  food  or  his  work.  A  blister, 
fxti  11(11  ng  from  the  root  of  one  ear  to  that  of  the  other,  taking  in  the  whole  of  the 
channel,  and  rci^iing  six  or  eight  inches  down  the  windpipe,  has  been  tried  and 
often  with  good  effect,  on  Utf>  supposition  that  the  irritation  may  exist  in  the  fauces 
or  the  lirynx.  The  blister Tias  son.etimes  been  extended  through  the  whole  course 
of  th<'  windpipe,  until  it  enters  the  chest. 

Feeding  has  much  influence  on  this  complaint.  Too  much  dry  meat,  and  espe- 
cially chaff,  increase  it.  It  is  aggravated  when  the  horse  is  suffered  to  eat  his  litter; 
and  it  is  often  relieved  when  spring  tares  are  given.     Carrots  afford  decided  relief. 

The  scat  of  the  disease,  however,  is  so  uncertain,  and  all  our  means  and  appliances 
so  inefl'icacious,  and  the  cough  itself  so  little  interfering,  and  sometimes  interfering  not 
at  all  with  the  health  of  the  animal,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  persevere  in 
any  mode  nf  treatment  that  is  not  evidently  attende-d  with  benefit.  The  principal 
consideration  to  induce  us  to  meddle  at  all  with  chronic  cougli  is  the  know  ledge  thi'.t 
horses  afllicted  with  it  are  more  liable  than  others  to  be  affected  by  changes  of  teni- 
pfraturr,  and  that  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  respirator}'  passages,  often 
assumes  in  them  a  ver}*  alarmincr  character;  to  which, ^lerhaps,  may  be  added,  that  a 
horse  with  chronic  cough  cannot  be  warranted  sound. 

^^hon  chronic  cough  chiefly  occurs  after  eatintr,  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  evidently 
in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  The  stomach  distended  with  focnl  presses  ujien  tlie 
diaphragm,  and  the  diaphrigm  upon  the  lungs ;  and  the  lungs,  already  labouring 
under  some  con'jrstion,  are  less  capable  of  transmitting  the  air.  In  the  violent  effurt 
to  discharge  their  function,  irritation  is  produced ;  and  the  act  of  coughing  is  the  con- 
soqiiPticR  of  that  irritation.    '  , 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  labours  under  great  disadvantage  in  the  treatment  of  his 
patients.  Ho  must  not  only  subdue  the  malady,  but  be  must  remove  all  its  consi - 
<]iifnces.  He  inust  lenrc  fih  jt'ttitnt  perftctly  sound,  or  he  has  done  comparatirthj  nnt/iing. 
This  is  a  task  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible  to  be  accomplished.  Tho 
two  most  frequent  consecjuences  of  severe  chest  affeetions  in  the  horse  are  recognised 
imdrr  the  terms  thick  wind  and  broken  icind.  The  breathing  is  hurried  in  both,  and 
the  horse  is  generally  much  distressed  when  put  upon  his  speed ;  but  it  is  simply 
tjuick  bicathing  in  iIk;  first,  with  a  peculiar  sound  like  half  roaring — the  inspiratioaw 
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.     .       t^  •  -A  fr.-rn-Mo  Tint  paual.    In  the  second,  the  breathing  is  also 

and  expirations  being  rapid  forcibk,  b^^eq«a\     i  ^^^  ,^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^.^^  ^^ 

hurried,  l)ut  the  inspiration  does  not  dU^^^^  ma  j  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^_ 

expiration  is  difficult,  or  ^""^^J.^fi^^^^        as  opposite  as  can  be  imagined.    Indura- 

pany  these  states  ^^  "^^.^j  f  fX  H^""'^ '"  oF^the  number  or  the  calibre  of  the  air- 
tion  of  the  substance  "^  ^he   ungs,  mminuuon  o  employed  is  lessened, 

passages,  are  the  7"«;«.,f  ^^^/^^^  jf ',  nmchaFr'the  quick  succession  of  efforts  mus' 
require  separate  consideration. 

"iftToraorrft; W  U  "?;»  rendered  impervious,  .he  remainder  .  ill  have  addi- 
II  a  pomon  »'"'»""  S.  ouantitv  of  blood  must  be  supplied  vvllh  air ;  and 

^t  rrti^P^n  oTthrm^hrerjhni^^^^^^^^  it  -^-^^-^r^^ 

fndicatenilirenough  by  his  sad  distress  ^vhen  he  is  urged  to  unusual  or  continual 
speed.  Kinspiratfons  and  the  expirations  are  shorter,  as  veil  as  more  violen, 
the  air  must  be  more  rapidly  admitted,  and  more  thoroughly  pressefout;  and  this  u 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sound  that  can  rarely  be  mistmen. 

We  may  guess  at  the  commencement  of  the  evil,  by  the  laborious  heaving  of  he 
flanks  ;bu\fy  auscultation  alone  can  we  ascertain  its  progress.  The  J^^«««  "j^ 
crepitus  ^vill  leW  us  that  the  mischief  is  beginning,  and  the  cessation  of  the  murmur 
will  clearly  mark  out  the  extent  of  the  congestion.  ,     , ,  v  • 

The  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease  having  passed,  and  comparative  hwlth  beii^ 
ros  ored  and  some  return  to  usefulness  having  been  established-the  horse  being  now 
IILt^-nrf^rf- auscultation  will  be  far  more  valuable  than  is  generally  jmagined.  J 
will  faithfully  indicate  the  quantity  of  hepatization,  and  so  give  a  clue  to  the  degree 
of  usefulness,  or  the  extent  to  which  we  may  tax  the  ^^^P'l^^^'^y  J^f  .^.'/"^^^^^  !„] 
also  serve  to  distinguish,  and  that  very  clear  y,  between  this  cause  oOh'cJ^^'^d^^^ 
the  morbid  changes  that  may  have  resulted  from  bronchitis,  or  thickemng  of  the 
parietes  of  the  air-passages,  aiid  not  the  obliteration  of  the  air-cells. 

Of  the  treatment,  little  can  be  said.  \\e  know  not  by  what  means  ^^  can jxcite 
the  absorbents  to  take  up  the  solid  organised  mass  of  hepatization,  or  resto re  tne 
membrane  of  the  cells,  and  the  minute  vessels  ramifying  o^r  them,  now  co.^undd 
and  lost.  AVe  have  a  somewhat  better  chance,  and  yet  not  much,  m  re"«>J'^"?J^^^ 
thickening  of  the  membrane,  for  counter-irritants,  ^^\"«'^^^y,/"tf;^"'/S 
applied  to^the  external  parietes  of  the  chest,  may  do  something.  ^J^f  "^^-^^"f^/.'^X 
diltely  followed  bronchitis,  it  would  certainly  be  justifiable  P'i^^t.ce  to  blister  tne 
brisket  and  sides,  and  that  repeatedly;  and  to  administer  purgatives,  if  ve  darefl, 
diureti(  s,  more  effectual  than  the  purgatives,  and  always  safe.  »    i,"  V 

Our  attention  must  be  principally  confined  to  diet  and  "^^f  S^jy!^"^"  „f^,i„ '  ^f 
winded  horse  should  have  his  full  proportion,  or  rather  more  than  hi^  P^rt'^^^' 
corn,  and  a  diminished  quantity  of  less  nutritious  food,  in  order  that  the  stomach  rnay 
never  be  overloaded,  and  press  upon  the  diaphrarrm,  ^^^^  «°  "P°"- ^^^^J^r^'la  fe 
increase  the  labour  of  these  already  over-worked  orcr^ns  ,P^^t'7>»^Vir„vernrnin' 
taken  that  the  horse  is  not  worked  immediately  alter  a  fwJ-  iieal.     The  overcnroin. 


of  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the  stomach,  will  be  a  serious  addition  to  the  extra 
work  which  the  lungs  already  have  to  perform  from  their  altered  structure. 

Something  may  be  done  in  the  palliation  of  thick-wind,  and  more  than  has  been 
generally  supposed,  by  means  of  exercise.  If  the  thick-winded  horse  is  put,  as  it 
were,  into  a  regular  system  of  training ;  if  he  is  daily  exercised  to  the  fair  extent  of 
his  rower,  and  without  seriously  distressing  him,  his  breathing  will  become  freer  and 
deeper,  and  his  wind  will  materially  improve.  We  shall  call  to  our  aid  one  of  the 
most  powerful  excitants  of  the  absorbent  system  —  pressure,  that  of  the  air  upon  the 

lube the  working  part  of  the  lung  upon  the  disorganised  —  and,  adjusting  this  so  as 

not  to  excite  irritation  or  inflammation,  we  may  sometimes  do  wonders.  This  is  the 
very  secret  of  training,  and  the  power  and  the  durability  of  the  hunter  and  the  racer 
depend  entirely  upon  this. 

Tliiek-wind,  however,  is  not  always  the  consequence  of  disease.    Tliere  are  certain 
cloddy,  round-chested  horses,  that  are  naturally  thick-winded,  at  leas*  to  a  certain 
extent.    They  are  capable  of  that  slow  exertion  for  which  nature  designed  them,  but 
they  are  immediately  distressed  if  put  a  little  out  of  their  usual  pace.     A  circular 
chest,  whether  the  horse  is  large  or  small,  indicates  thick-wind.     The  circular  chest 
is  a  capacious  one,  and  the  lungs  which  fill  it  are  large,  and  they  supply  8ufl5cient 
arterialised  blood  to  produce  plenty  of  flesh  and  fat,  and  these  horses  are  always  fat. 
This  is  the  point  of  proof  to  which  we  look,  when  all  that  we  want  from  the  animal 
is  flesh  and  fat ;  but  the  expanding  form  of  the  chest  is  that  which  we  reauire  in  the 
animal  of  speed — the  deep  as  well  as  the  broad  chestp— always  capacious  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  muscular  strength,  and  becoming  considerably  more  so  when  arterialised  blood 
IS  rapidly  expended  in  quick  progression.    We  cannot  enlarge  the  capacity  of  a  circle ; 
and  if  more  blood  is  to  be  furnished,  that  which  cannot  be  done  by  increase  of  surface, 
must  be  accomplished  by  frequency  of  action.     Therefore  it  is  that  all  our  heavy 
draught-horses  are  thick-winded.     It  is  of  little  detriment  to  them,  for  their  work  is 
slowl  or  rather  it  is  an  advantage  to  them,  for  the  circular  chest,  always  at  its  greatest 
capacity,  enables  them  to  acquire  that  weight  which  it  is  so  advantageous  for  them  to 
throw  into  the  collar. 

B  R  O  K  E  N  -  W I  \  D . 

This  is  immediately  recognisable  by  the  manner  of  breathing.  The  inspiration  is 
performed  in  somewhat  less  than  the  natural  time,  and  with  an  increased  degree  of 
labour:  but  the  expiration  heis  a  peculiar  difficulty  accompanying  it.  It  is  accom- 
plished by  a  double  effort,  in  the  first  of  which,  as  Mr.  Blaine  has  well  explained  it, 
"  the  usual  muscles  operate ;  and  in  the  other,  the  auxiliary  muscles,  particularly  the 
abdominal,  are  put  on  the  stretch  to  complete  the  expulsion  more  perfectly  \  and  that 
being  done,  the  flank  falls,  or  the  abdominal  muscles  relax  with  a  kind  of  jerk  or 
spasm." 

The  majority  of  veterinary  surgeons  attribute  broken-wind  to  an  emphysematous 
state  of  the  lungs.  In  almost  every  broken-winded  horse  which  he  has  examined 
after  doath,  the  author  of  this  work  has  found  dilatation  of  some  of  the  air-cells,  and 
particularly  towards  the  edges  of  the  lobes.  There  has  been  rupture  through  the 
parietes  of  some  of  the  cells,  and  they  have  evidently  communicaU^d  with  one 
another,  and  the  air  could  be  easily  forced  from  one  portion  of  the  cells  to  another. 
There  was  also  a  crepitating  noise  while  this  pressure  was  made,  as  if  the  attenuated 
membrane  of  some  of  the  cells  had  given  way.  These  were  the  true  broken  cells, 
and  bonce  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  disease. 

Broken-wind  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by  cough — a  cough  perfectly  character- 
istic, and  by  which  the  horseman  would,  in  the  dark,  detect  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  short — seemingly  cut  short — grunting>  and  followed  by  wheezing.  When 
the  animal  is  suddenly  struck  or  threatened,  tlioro  is  a  low  grunt  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  roarinar,  but  not  so  loud.  Broken-wind  is  usually  preceded  by  cough;  the 
coujjh  becomes  chronic,  leads  on  to  thick-wind,  and  then  there  is  but  a  step  to  broken- 
wind.  It  is  the  consequence  of  the  cough  which  accompanies  catarrh  and  bronchitis 
oftener  than  that  attending  or  followinj  pneumonia;  and  of»inflammation,  and  pro- 
babiv.  thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the  bronchiae,  rather  than  of  congestion  of  the 
air-cells. 

Laennec,  whose  illustrations  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest  are  invaluable  to  the  hii 
man  surgeon,  comes  to  our  assistance,  and,  while  describing  emphysema  of  the  lung» 
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of  ibe  human  being,  crives  us  an  explication  of  broken-wind,  more  satisfactorv  than 
is  to  ne  3  in  an;  of  our  veterinary  writers.  He  attributes  wlmt  he  calls  d'ry  ca. 
uiih"  to  the  partial  obstruction  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  by  the  swcl hug  of 
Lir  inner  membrane.  The  muscles  of  inspiration  are  numerous  and  powerful,  while 
ex^  in  tion  is  chiefly  left  to  the  elasticity  of'the  parts:  then  it  may  happen  that  the 
air  which  durintr  inspiration,  had  overcome  the  resistance  opposed  to  Us  entrance  by 
the  tumid  state  ol"  the  membrane,  is  unable  to  force  its  way  through  the  same  obsta- 
cle  durincr  expiration,  and  remains  imprisoned  in  the  cells,  as  it  were,  by  a  valve. 
The  succeeding  inspirations  introduce  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  and  gradually  dilate  the 
cells  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  and  if  the  obstruction  is  of  some  continuance,  the 
dilated  condition  of  the  cells  becomes  permanent."    .  ,    , ,     ,  ,  a  e 

Some  circumstances  attending  this  disease  may  now,  probably,  be  accounted  for. 
A  troublesome  cough,  and  sometimes  of  long  continuance,  is  the  foundation  of  tlie 
'jisease,  or  indicates  that  irritable  state  of  the  bronchial  membrane  with  which  broken- 
wind  is  almost  necessarily  associated.     Horses  that  are  greedy  feeders,  or  devoui 
hirrre  quantities  of  slightly  nutritious  food,  or  are  worked  with  a  stomach  distended 
bv^his  food,  are  very  subject  to  broken-wind.     More  depends  upon  the  management 
of  the  food  and  exercise  than  is  generally  supposed.    The  post-horse,  the  coach-horse, 
and  the  racer,  are  comparatively  seldom  broken-winded.     Thoy  are  fed,  at  stated  pe- 
riods,  on  nutritious  food  that  lies  in  little  compass,  and  their  hours  of  feeding  and  of 
exertion  are  so  arranged  that  they  seldom  work  on  a  full  stomach.     The  agricultural 
horse  is  too  often  fed  on  llie  very  refuse  of  the  farm,  and  his  hours  of  feeding,  and 
liis  hours  of  work,  are  frequently  irregular;  and  the  carnage-horse,  although  fed  on 
more  nutritious  food,  is  often  summoned  to  work,  by  his  capricious  master,  the  mo- 
ment  his  meal  is  devoured. 

\  rapid  gallop  on  a  full  stomach  has  often  produced  broken-wind.    ^^  hen  the  exer. 
tion  has  been  considerable  and  long-continued,  we  can  easily  conceive  a  rupture  of 
the  air-cells  of  the  soundest  lungs ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that,  were  the  his- 
tory of  these  cases  known,  there  would  be  found  to  have  been  a  gradual  preparation 
fur  this  result.   There  would  have  "been  chronic  cough,  or  more  than  usually  disturbed 
respiration  after  exercise,  and  then  it  reauired  little  more  to  perfect  the  mischief. 
(JallopintT  after  drinking  has  been  censured  as  a  cause  of  broken-wind,  yet  w^  canno. 
think  that  it  is  half  so  dangerous  as  galloping  with  a  stomach  distended  by  solid  food. 
It  is  said  that  broken-w  iiuled  horses  are  foul  feeders,  because  they  devour  almost 
everything  that  comes  in  their  way,  and  thus  impede  the  play  of  the  lungs;  but  there 
is  so  much  sympathy  between  the  respiratory  and  digestive  systems,  that  one  cannot 
be  much  deranged  without  the  other  evidently  suffering.     Flatulence,  and  a  depraved 
appetite,  may  be  the  consequence  as  well  as  the  cause  of  broken-wind ;  and  there  is 
no  pathological  fact  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  co-existence  of  indigestion 
and  flatulence  with  broken-wind.     Flatulence  seems  so  invariable  a  conconiit;.rit  of 
broken-wind,  that  the  old  faniers  used  to  think  the  air  found  its  way  from  the  lungs 
to  the  abdomen  in  some  inexplicable  manner;  and  hence  their  "holes  to  let  out  bro- 
ken-wind."    'i'hey  used  literally  to  make  a  hole  near  to  or  above  the  fundament  in 
order  to  give  vent  to  the  imprisoned  wind.     The  sphincter  muscle  was  generally  divi- 
ded ;  and  although  the  trumping  ceased,  there  was  a  constant,  although  silent,  emis- 
sion of  foetid  gas,  that  made  the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  narrow-chested  horse  is  more  subject  to  broken-wind  than  the  broader  and 
deeper  chested  one,  for  there  is  not  so  much  room  for  the  lungs  to  expand  when  rapid 
pro«rression  requires  the  full  discharge  of  their  function. 

Is  broken-wind  hereditary  ?  ^Ve  believe  so.  It  may  be  referred  to  hereditar)'  con- 
formation—to a  narrower  chest,  and  more  fragile  membrane  —  and  predisposition  to 
take  on  those  inflammatory  diseases  which  end  in  broken-wind  ;  and  the  circular  chest, 
which  cannot  enlarge  its  capacity  when  exertion  requires  it,  must  render  both  thuK 
and  broken-wind  of  more  probable  occurrence.  _ 

Is  there  any  cure  f<»r  broken-wind  1  None !  No  medical  skill  can  repair  the  bro- 
ken-down structure  of  the  lungs.  ^  •  jt  a  r  * 
If.  however,  we  cannot  cure,  we  mav  in  some  degree  palliate  broken-wind  ;  and,  first 
of  all.  we  must  attend  carefully  to  the  feeding.  The  food  should  lie  in  little  com- 
pas«_plonty  of  oats  and  little  hay,  but  no  cbaflT.  ChaflT  is  particularly  ohjoctionable, 
from  thr  rapidity  with  which  it  is  devoured,  and  the  stomach  distended.  ^^"^" 
should  be  given  in  moderate  quantities,  but  the  horse  should  not  be  suflTereu  vO  dnnl 


as  much  as  he  likes  until  the  day's  work  is  over.  Green  meat  will  always  be  ser- 
viceable. Carrots  are  particularly  useful.  They  are  readily  digested,  and  appear  to 
have  a  peculiarly  beneficial  efi'ect  on  the  respftatory  system. 

It  is  from  the  want  of  proper  attention  to  the  feeding  that  many  horses  become 
broken-winded,  even  in  the  straw-yard.  There  is  little  nutriment  in  the  provender 
which  thoy  find  there;  and  in  order  to  obtain  enough  for  the  support  of  life,  they  ard 
compelled  to  keep  the  stomach  constantly  full,  and  pressing  upon  the  lungs.  It  has 
been  the  same  when  they  have  been  turned  out  in  coarse  and  innutritive  pasturage. 
The  stomach  was  perpetually  gorged,  and  the  habitual  pressure  on  the  lungs  cramp- 
ed and  confined  their  action^  and  inevitably  ruptured  the  cells  when  the  horse  gam- 
bolled with  his  companions,  or  was  wantonly  driven  about. 

Next  in  importance  stands  exercise.  The  pursive  or  broken-winded  horse  should 
not  stand  idle  in  the  stable  a  single  day.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  much  may  be 
done  by  attention  to  food  and  exercise.  The  broken-winded  horse  may  thus  be  ren- 
dered comfortable  to  himself,  and  no  great  nuisance  to  his  owner ;— but  inattention  to 
feetlinir,  or  one  hard  journey  — the  animal  unprepared,  and  the  stomach  full  — may 
brin^  on  inflammation,  congestion,  and  death.  Occasional  physic,  or  alteiative  medi- 
cine'will  often  give  considerable  relief. 

Thick-wind  and  broken-wind  exist  in  various  degrees,  and  many  shades  of  ditler- 
ence.  Dealers  and  horsemen  generally  have  characterised  them  by  names  that  can 
boast  no  elegance,  but  are  considerably  expressive  of  the  state  of  the  animal.  Our 
readers  should  not  be  ignorant  of  them.  Some  horses  make  a  shrill  noise  when  in 
quick  action— they  are  "said  to  be  Pipers.  This  is  a  species  of  Roartn<r.  There  is 
usually  a  ring  of  coagulated  matter  round  the  inside  of  the  windpipe,  by  which  the 
cavity" is  materially  duninished,  and  the  sound  produced  in  quick  breathing  must  evi- 
doutly  be  shriller.  Sometimes  the  piping  is  produced  by  a  contraction  of  the  small 
passagros  of  the  lungs. 

'I'he  WiiEEZER  utters  a  sound  not  unlike  that  of  an  asthmatic  person  when  a  little 
hurried.  This  is  a  kind  of  thick  wind,  and  is  caused  by  the  lodgment  of  some  mucous 
fluid  in  the  small  passages  of  the  lungs.  It  frequently  accompanies  bronchitis. 
Wheozinir  can  be  heard  at  all  times,  even  when  the  horse  is  at  rest  in  the  stable; 
roarin<T  is  confined  to  the  increased  breathinir  of  considerable  exertion. 

The  Whistler  utters  a  shriller  sound  than  tlie  wheezer,  but  only  when  in  exer- 
cise, and  that  of  some  continuance.  A  sudden  motion  will  not  always  produce  it. 
h  seems  to  be  referable  to  some  contraction  in  the  windpipe  or  the  larynx.  The 
sound  is  a  great  nuisance  to  the  rider,  and  the  whistler  very  speedily  becomes  dis- 
tressed.    A^sharp  gallop  up-hill  will  speedily  detect  the  ailment. 

When  the  obstruction  seems  to  be  principally  in  the  nose,  the  horse  loudly  puffs 
and  blows,  and  the  nostrils  are  dilated  to  the  utmost,  while  the  flanks  are  compara- 
lively  quiet.  This  animal  is  said  to  be  a  High-blower.  With  all  his  apparent  dis- 
tress, he  often  possesses  great  speed  and  endurance.  The  sound  is  unpleasant,  but 
the  lunffs  may  be  perfectly  sound. 

Etery  horse  violently  exercised  on  a  full  stomach,  or  when  overloaded  with  tat, 
will  <rrunt  almost  like  a  hog.  The  pressure  of  the  stomach  on  the  lungs,  or  that  of 
the  fat  accumulated  around  the  heart,  will  so  much  impede  the  breathing,  that  the  act 
of  forcible  expiration  will  be  accompanied  with  this  kind  of  sound  :  but  there  are  some 
horses  who  will  at  all  times  emit  it,  if  suddenly  touched  with  the  whip  or  spur. 
They  are  called  Grunters,  and  should  be  avoided.  There  is  some  altered  structure 
of  tlie  lungs,  which  prevents  them  from  suddenly  accommodating  themselves  to  an 
unexpected  demand  tor  exertion.  It  is  the  consequence  of  previous  disease,  and  is 
frequently  followed  by  thick  or  broken  wind,  or  roaring. 

PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS,  OR  CONSUMPTION. 

When  describing  the  accompaniments  and  consequences  of  inflammation  of  th« 
Inntrs  in  the  horse,  mention  was  made  of  this  fatal  complaint.  It  is  usually  connected 
with  or  the  consequence  of  pneumonia  or  pledrisy,  and  especially  in  horses  of  a  pecu- 
liar formation  or  temperament. 

If  a  narro\^-chested,  flat-sided  horse  is  attacked  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  er 
severe  catarrhal  fever,  experience  tells  us  that  we  shall  have  more  difficulty  in  suh- 
dnin?  the  disease  in  him,  than  in  one  deeper  in  the  girth  or  rounder  in  the  dies' 
The  lungs,  deficient  in  bulk  according  to  the  diminished  contents  of  the  chest,  have 
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been  overworked  in  supplying  the  quantity  of  nrterial  blood  expended  in  the  various 
purposes  of  life,  and  pirticuhirly  that  which  has  l-.en  required  under  unusual  and 
violent  exertion.  Inflammation  of  tlK  lungs  has  consequently  ensued,  and  that 
inflammatory  action  has  acquired  an  intense  charactei,  under  circumstances  by  which 
tnother  horse  would  be  scarcely  affected.  .1        uj     j   ♦!,:.  u 

When  this  disease  has  been  properly  treated,  and  apparently  subdued,  this  horse 
.annot  be  quickly  and  summarily  dismissed  to  his  work.  He  is  sadly  emacia  ed- 
be  loner  continu/s  so-hiscoat  starcs-his  skm  clings  to  his  ribs-his  belly,, 
tuck,  d' up,  notwithstanding  that  he  may  have  plenty  of  mashes,  and  carrots  and 
green  meat,  and  medicine -his  former  gaiety  and  spirit  do  not  return,  or  if  he  is 
vvillinrr  to  work  he  is  easily  tired,  sweating  on  the  least  exertion,  and  the  sweat  most 
profuse  about  the  chest  and  sides -his  appetite  is  not  restored,  or,  perhaps,  never 
aas  been  good,  and  the  slightest  exertion  puts  him  completely  off  his  feed. 

We  observe  him  more  attentively,  and,  even  as  he  stands  quiet  in  his  stall,  the 
«anks  heave  a  little  more  laboriously  than  they  should  do,  and  that  heaving  is  pain- 
fully quickened  when  sudden  exertion  is  required.  He  coughs  sorely,  and  discharges 
••rom  the  nose  a  mucus  tinned  with  blood,  or  a  fluid  decidedly  purulent -the  breath 
becomes  ofl-ensive  -  the  pulse  is  always  above  40,  and  strangely  increased  by  the 

'^' When  mali^yTf  these  symptoms  are  developed,  the  animal  will  exhibit  considerable 
pain  on  being  gently  struck  on  some  part  of  the  chest;  the  cough  then  becomes  more 
frequent  and  painful ;  the  discharge  from  the  nose  more  abundant  and  foetid,  and  the 
emaciation  and  consequent  debility  more  rapid,  until  death  closes  the  scene. 

The  lesions  that  are  presented  after  death  are  very  uncertain.  Generally  there  are 
tubercles ;  sometimes  very  minute,  at  other  times  large  in  size.  They  are  in  diflerent 
states  of  softening,  and  some  of  them  have  burst  into  the  bronchial  passages,  and 
exhibit  abscesses  of  enormous  bulk.  Other  portions  of  the  lungs  are  shrunk,  flaccid, 
indurated  or  hepatized,  and  of  a  pale  or  red-brown  colour;  and  there  are  occasional 
adhesions  between  the  lungs  and  the  sides  of  the  chest.       .     ,     ...        .         •  »     t. 

Is  this  an  hereditarv  disease  1  There  is  some  difficulty  m  deciding  the  point.  It 
tas  been  scarcely  mooted  among  the  horsemen.  One  thing  only  is  known,  that  the 
Ride  has  been  flat,  and  the  belly  tucked  up,  and  the  animal  has  had  much  more  ardour 
and  willincrness  than  physical  strength.  These  conformations,  and  this  disposition, 
we  know  to  be  hereditar^^  and  thus  f\ir  phthisis  may  be  said  to  be  so  too.  Lo\v  and 
damp  situations,  or  a  variable  and  ungenial  climate,  may  render  horses  pecuiiarfy 
susceptible  of  chest  aflVetions.  All  the  absurd,  or  cruel,  or  accidental  causes  of 
pneumonia  lay  the  foundation  for  phthisis ;  and,  particularly,  those  causes  which  tend 
to  debilitate  the  frame  generally,  render  the  horse  more  liable  to  chest  affections,  and 
less  able  to  ward  off  their  fatal  consequences.  The  most  numerous  instances  ot 
phthisis  occur  in  those  poor  persecuted  animals  that  are  worn  out  before  tfieir  time, 
and  they  are  frequent  enough  among  cavalry  horses  after  the  deprivations  and  fatigues 

of  a  long  campaign.  »     ,™  ..  »u 

What  is  the  medical  treatment  of  confirmed  phthisis  1    The  practitioner  must  be 
guided  by  circumstances.     If  the  horse  is  not  very  bad,  and  it  is  the  spring  of  the 
vear,  a  run  at  ^rass  may  be  tried.     It  will  generally  seem  to  renovate  the  animal, 
hut  the  apparent  amelioration  is  too  often  treachf  rous.     It  should  always  be  tried, 
for  it  is  the  best  foundation  for  other  treatment.     The  summer,  however,  having  set 
in.  the  medicinal  efltct  of  the  grass  ceases,  and  the  flies  tease  and  imtate  the  animal. 
The  medical  treatment,  if  any  is  tried,  will  depend  on  two  simple  and  unerring 
jniides,  the  pulse  and  the  membrane  of  the  nose.     If  the  first  is  quick  and  liard,  ana 
the  second  streaked  with  red,  venesedion  should  be  resorted  to.     Small  bleedings  ol 
one  or  two  quarts,  omitted  when  the  pulse  is  quieted  and  the  nostril  is  pale,  mav  i>e 
efl-'  rted.     Cminkr-irrHanis  will  rarely  do  harm.    They  should  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  blisters,  extending  over  the  sides,  and  thus  brought  as  near  as  possilj  e^to  tr 
afltcted  part.     Sedative,  medicines  should  he  perseveringly  administered  :  and  here,  as 
in  acute  inflammation,  the  chief  dependence  will  be  placed  on  dl^tlalls.     U  shoum 
he  triven  in  small  dosrs  until  a  slightlv  intermittent  pulse  is  produced,  and  that  6tai« 
of  the  constitution  should  be  maintained  by  a  continued  exhibition  of  4he  medicine. 
Nifre  may  be  added  as  a  diuretic,  and  pulvis  nntimonialis  as  a  diaphoretic. 

Anv  tonics  here  1     Yr s.  the  tonic  rfi"rct  of  mild  and  nutritious  food— green  meat  01 
uraosi  ever)'  kind,  carrots  particularly,  mashes,  and  now  and  then  a  malt  masb 
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\othin(r  further  than  this  1    We  may  try,  but  very  cautiously,  those  tomes  which 
stimulate  the  digestive  system,  yet  comparatively  little  affect  the  circulatory  one 
Small  doses  of  chamomile  and  gentian  may  be  given,  but  carefully  watched  and  oimtted 
iftheflanksshouldheavemore,  or  the  cough  be  aggravated. 

The  treatment  of  phthisis  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  subject  of  consideration  as  it 
reo-ards  the  practice  of  the  veterinarian.     If,  after  the  human  being  has  been  subjected 
to°inedical  treatment  for  a  long  course  of  time  and  at  very  considerable  expense,  he  so 
far  recovers  that  life  is  rendered  tolerably  comfortable  to  him,  he  and  his  connexions 
are  thankful  and  satisfied,  and  he  will  submit  to  many  a  privation  in  order  to  ward  off" 
the  return  of  a  disease,  to  which  he  is  conscious  there  will  ever  be  a  strong  predispo- 
sition :  but  the  case  is  different  with  the  horse ;  and  this,  the  scope  and  bound  of  the 
human  practitioner's  hope,  is  worthless  to  the  veterinarian.     His  patient  must  not 
only  live,  but  must  be  sound  again.     Every  energy,  every  capability  must  be  restored. 
Can  we  cause  the  tubercles  of  the  lungs  to  be  absorbed  1     Can  we  disperse  or  dispel 
tlie  hepatization  1     Can  we  remodel  the  disorganised  structure  of  the  lungs]     Our 
consideration,  then,  will  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  detection  of  the  disease  in  its  earliest 
state  and  the  allaying  of  the  irritation  which  causes  or  accompanies  the  growth  of  the 
tubercles.    This  must  be  the  scope  and  bound  of  the  veterinarian's  practice— always 
rememberincr  that  the  owner  should  be  forewarned  of  the  general  hopelessness  of  the 
case,  and  that  the  continuance  of  his  eff"ort3  should  be  regulated  by  the  wish  of  the 
proprietor  and  the  value  of  the  patient. 

PLEURISY. 

The  investing*  membrane  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  namely,  the  pleura, 
now  demands  c°onsideration.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Field,  one  of  the  noblest 
ornaments  of  the  veterinary  profession— but  cut  off"  in  the  prime  of  his  days— for  the 
neater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  this  disease,  and  for  the  power  of  distinguishing 
between  it  and  pneumonia,  as  readily  and  as  surely  as  we  do  between  pneumonia  and 
bronchitis  and  epidemic  catarrh.  ,  .  ,         , 

The  prevailintr  causes  of  pleurisy  are  the  same  as  those  which  produce  pneumonia 
-exposure  to  w'et  and  cold,  sudden  alterations  of  temperature,  partial  exposure  to 
cold,  ridinfT  acrainst  a  keen  wind,  immersion  as  high  as  the  chest  in  cold  water,  drinli- 
in<r  cold  w'ate",  and  extra  work  of  the  respiratory  machine.  To  these  may  be  added, 
wounds  penetrating  in'o  the  thorax  and  lacerating  the  pleura,  fracture  of  the  ribs,  oi 
riolent  contusions  on  the  side,  the  inflammation  produced  by  which  is  propagated 
through  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  ,   ,       ,  •  1        -j  

It  is  sometimes  confined  to  one  side,  or  to  one  of  the  pleura  on  either  side,  or  even 
to  patches  on  that  pleura,  whether  pulmonary  or  costal.  The  inflammation  ot  the 
lun^s  which  occasionally  accompanies  rabies  is  characterised  by  a  singular  patchy 
apMarance.  That  produced  on  the  costal  pleura,  arising  from  violence  or  other  causes, 
rarely  reaches  the  pulmonary  covering  ;  and  that  which  is  communicated  to  the  tnnic 
of  the  luntrs,  by  means  of  the  intensity  of  the  action  within,  does  riot  often  involve 
the  costal  Jleura.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  affects  both  pleurae  and  both  sides,  and 
spreads  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other.  .».!.» 

The  first  symptom  is  rigor,  followed  by  increased  heat  and  partial  sweats :  to  these 
succeed  loss  of  appetite  aad  spirits,  and  a  low  and  painful  cough.  The  inspiration  is 
a  short,  sudden  effort,  and  broken  off  before  it  is  fully  accomplished,  indicating  the 
pain  felt  from  the  distention  of  the  irritable,  because  inflamed,  membrane.  1  his  symp- 
tom is  exceedintrly  characteristic.  In  the  human  being  it  is.well  expressed  by  the 
term  itiich,  and  "an  exceedingly  painful  feeling  it  is.  The  expiration  is  retarded  as 
much  as  possible,  by  the  use  of  all  the  auxiliary  muscles  which  the  animal  can  press 
into  the  service;  but  it  at  length  finishes  abruptly  in  a  kind  of  spasm.  Ihis  pecu- 
liarity of  breathing,  once  carefully  observed,  cannot  be  forgotten.  The  next  character 
is  found  in  the  tenderness  of  the  sides  when  the  costal  pleura  is  affected.  Ihis  ten- 
derness  often  exists  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible.  If  the  side  is  pressed  upon,  the 
horse  will  recede  with  a  low  painful  grunt;  he  will  tremble,  and  try  to  get  out  of  tlie 
way  before  the  hand  touches  him  again.  Then  comes  another  indication,  both  of  pam 
and  the  recrion  of  that  pain,  — the  intercostal  muscles,  affected  by  the  contiguous 
pleura,  and  in  the.r  turn  aff'ecting  the  panniculus  camosus.  or  subcutaneous  muscular 
expansion  without— there  are  twitchings  of  the  skin  on  the  side  — corrugations — 
waves  creeping  over  the  integument.  This  is  never  seen  in  pneumonia.  Ibere  is 
19        °  2c 
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however,  as  we  may  expect,  the  same  disinclination  to  move,  tor  every  motion  must 

" '.S,:'r  ?!Sal;  neve,  dea.l.y  -U ;  t'-^,™,>„J;  ^fl^tr IfaSfrro^^iSs 
and  Ihey  so,«umes  present  ..creased  heat     1  be  M)  ^»  !«  n    ^  ^^^ 

of  iciupentlure  i  and  the  cold  and  Ae  U      t  ""^  ''X^f '^^i,  ^bove  iu  usual 
The  niiiulh  is  not  so  hot  as  in  pneumonia,  and  the  Bream  is  rareij  a 

■""v'Srenee  of  character  in  the  two  diseases  is  hero  particularly  evident  on  the 
,„«„*,'  o"rthfnL.    Neither  the  erin.s.n  nor  .1- ..-,.  c  ...jecuon  of  pneuniou.a  is 
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',  "of  ;L  sutstancc  of  the  lungs  hai.gs  heavily ;  f '  "  '  'P  f '7„'!,'';4';'Sieuri.5 
\Vp  here  derive  most  important  assistance  from  Juscullalion.  In  a  t^''^'^^^;  P'^'"*? 
we  have  no  c  epitating,  cLkling  sound,  referable  to  the  innitrat.on  cf/l'^  ^^j 
Skou'u  the  goss^amer  membrane 'of  the  air-cells;  we  have  not  ^ve"  ^  Wer  a^^^ 
J  .;  ,nr,r,nr,»..r  PfrhaDS  thcrc  is  no  variation  from  the  sound  of  hcaltli,  or,  it 
t^Ta";  d  Lence,  oTmurmur  is  faint.r;  for  the  pleural  men.brane  is  ;^nck. 
ened  and  Us  elasticity  is  impaired,  and  the  sound  is  not  so  readily  transmitted.  Ih  re 
b  somethaes  a  si  -'ht^ubling  sound,  ar.d  especially  towards  the  superior  region  of  the 
chest  as  f  there  was  friction  between  the  thickened  and  indurated  membranes. 

To  this  nay  be  added  the  different  character  of  the  cough,  sore  and  painful  enoug^h 
inbothbr?n  pneumonia  generally  hard,  and  full,  and  frequent.  In  pleurisy  it  13 
not  so  frequent,^but  faint,  suppressed,  cut  short,  and  rarely  attended  by  discharge 

^^  These  are'suflicient  guides  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  whenr  it  is  most  of  all 
of  imnortance  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  . 

K  Sfter  a  few  days  the  breathing  becomes  a  little  more  natural,  the  inspiration 
lei  ffthened  an^^^^^^^^         and  the  expiration,  although  still  prolonged,  is  suffered  to  be 
Sleted--Tf  the^wit^hings  are  less  evi.lent  and  less  frequent_if  the  couph  can  be 
fulTv  expressed-if  the  pulse  softens,  although  it  rnay  not  diminish  in  frequency  and 
if   he  animal  begins  to   ie  down,  or  walks  about  of  his  own  accord,  there  is  hope  of 
ecoveJv      But  if  the  pulse  quickens,  and,  although  smaller,  yet  possesses  the  ^nrJ 
chZ7er  of  inflammation- if  the  ^aze  at  the  flanks,  previously  by  starts  becc^^^^^ 
fixed  as  well  as  anxious,  and  the  aifficulty  of  breathing  continues  (the  difficult)  of 
aZlpUsl'ur  it!  although  the  efforts  are  oftener  repeated)_if  patches  of  sweat  break 
out  Td  the  animal  gefs  restless-paws-shifts  his  posture  everj-  minute-is  unable 
fon'ge   to  stand,  vet  hesitates  whether  he  shall  lie  down-determfnes  on  it  again  and 
LX  iuttars,  'and  at  length  drops,  rather  than  lies  gently  down,  a  /atal  tenmnat  on 
U  at  hand.     For  some  time  before  his  death,  the  effusion  and  its  extent  ^^  il    be  e u 
den  enoucrh.     He  not  only  walks  unwillingly,  but  on  the  slightest  exercise  h     pul^^ 
is  s  nncrefy  accelerated  ;  the  feeling  of  suffocation  comes  over  h.m,  and  he  s    p    aU 
of  a  sudd/n,  and  looks  wildly  about  and  trembles;  but  he^quukly  reco  crs  lum«lt 
and  proceedL    There  is  also,  when  the  effusion  is  confirmed,  oedema  «f  «J»^  .^^n  S 
part,  and  that  occasionally  to  a  very  gre^  extent.     This  is  oftenest  observed  in  tr.e 
abdomen,  the  chest,  and  the  point  of  the  breast. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  is  etTus.on  in  the  chest,  <^«n;F^^«'7  J\\^J"  ^f^  ^ 
ever)'  side,  rendering  expiration  difficult  and  at  length  impossible,  and  de>=  ^  "'SJ^;*, 
animal  by  suffocation     The  very  commencement  of  effusion  may  be  detected  bj  aus 
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cultation.    There  will  be  the  cessation  of  the  respiratory  murmui  at  the  sternum,  and 
tlie  increased  grating — not  the  crepitating,  crackling  noise  as  when  congestion  is  going 

QH not  the  feebler  murmur  as  congestion  advances ;  but  the  absence  of  it,  beginnint 

from  the  bottom  of  the  chest. 

It  is  painfully  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  effusion — how  the  stillness 
creeps  up,  and  the  murmur  gets  louder  above,  and  the  grating  sound  louder  too,  until 
at  lenirth  there  is  no  longer  room  for  the  lungs  to  play,  and  suffocation  ensues. 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  chest  varies  in  quantity  as  well  as  appearance  and  con- 
sistence. Many  gallons  haw?  been  found  in  the  two  sacs,  pale,  or  yellow,  or  bloody, 
or  often  differing  in  the  two  sides  of  the  thorax  ;  occasionally  a  thick  adventitious  coat 
covering  the  costal  or  the  pulmonary  pleura  —  rarely  much  adhesion,  but  the  lungs 
purple-coloured,  flaccid,  compressed,  not  one-fourth  of  their  usual  size,  immersed  in 
the  fluid,  and  rendered  incapable  of  expanding  by  its  pressure. 

Here,  as  in  pneumonia,  the  bleeding  should  be  prompt  and  copious.  Next,  and  of 
great  importance,  aperient  medicine  should  be  administered — that,  the  effect  of  which 
is  so  desirable,  but  which  we  do  not  dare  to  give  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  passages  is  the  seat  of  disease.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  a  serous  mem- 
brane, and  there  is  less  sympathy  with  the  mucous  membranes  of  either  cavity. 
Small  doses  of  aloes  should  be  given  with  the  usual  fever  medicine,  and  repeated 
morning  and  night  until  the  dung  becomes  pultaceous,  when  it  will  always  be  pru- 
dent to  stop.  The  sedative  medicine  is  that  which  has  been  recommended  in  pneu- 
monia, and  in  the  same  doses.  Next  should  follow  a  blister  on  the  chests  and  sides. 
It  is  tar  preferable  to  setons,  for  it  can  be  brought  almost  into  contact  with  the  inflamed 
surface,  and  extended  over  the  whole  of  that  surface.  An  airy,  but  a  comfortable  box, 
is  likewise  even  more  necessary  than  in  pneumonia,  and  the  practice  of  exposure, 
uncovered,  to  the  cold,  even  more  absurd  and  destructive.  The  blood,  repelled  from 
tlie  skin  by  the  contractile,  depressing  influence  of  the  cold,  would  rush  with  fatal 
impetus  to  the  neighbouring  membrane,  to  which  it  was  before  dangerously  deter- 
mined.    Warm  and  comfortable  clothing  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  pleurisy. 

The  sedative  medicines,  however,  should  be  omitted  much  sooner  than  in  pneumo- 
nia, and  succeeded  by  diuretics.  The  common  turpentine  is  as  good  as  any,  made 
into  a  ball  with  linseed  meal,  and  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms  twice  in 
the  day.  If  the  constitution  is  much  impaired,  tonics  may  be  cautiously  given,  as 
soon  as  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  abated.  The  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  is  a  mild 
stimulant  and  a  diuretic.  Small  quantities  of  gentian  and  ginger  may  be  added,  but 
the  turpentine  must  not  be  omitted. 

By  auscultation  and  other  modes  of  examination,  the  existence  of  effusion  in  the 
chest  is  perhaps  ascertained,  and,  possibly,  it  is  increasing.  Is  there  any  mechanical 
way  of  getting  rid  of  iti  There  is  one  to  which  recourse  should  be  had  as  soon  as  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  considerable  fluid  in  the  chest.  The  operation  of  Faracenteais, 
or  tapping,  should  be  performed ;  it  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  side-line  may  be  had 
recourse  to,  or  the  twitch  alone  may  be  used.  One  of  the  horse's  legs  being  held  up, 
and,  counting  back  from  the  sternum  to  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs,  the  sur- 
g'^on  should  pass  a  moderate-sized  trochar  into  the  chest  immediately  above  the  car- 
tilages. He  will  not  have  selected  the  most  dependent  situation,  but  as  near  it  as  he 
could  with  safety  select;  for  there  would  not  have  been  room  between  the  cartilages 
if  the  puncture  had  been  lower;  and  these  would  have  been  injured  in  the  forcing  of 
the  instrument  between  them,  or,  what  is  worse,  there  would  have  been  great  hazard 
ot  wounding  the  pericardium,  for  the  apex  of  the  heart  rests  on  the  sternum.  Through 
this  aperture,  close  to  the  cartilages,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  fluid  may  be  evacuated. 
The  operator  will  now  withdraw  the  stilette,  and  let  the  fluid  run  through  the  canula. 
He  will  not  trouble  himself  afterwards  about  the  wound;  it  will  heal  readily  enough; 
perhaps  too  quick,  for,  could  it  be  kept  open  a  few  days,  it  might  act  as  a  very  useful 
drain  //  should  be  attempted  early.  Recourse  should  be  had  to  the  operation  as  soon 
as  It  is  ascertained  that  there  is  considerable  fluid  in  the  chest,  for  the  animal  will  at 
least  be  relieved  for  a  while,  and  some  time  will  have  been  given  for  repose  to  the 
overlaboured  lungs,  and  for  the  system  generally  to  be  recruited.  The  fluid  will  be 
evacuated  before  the  lungs  are  too  much  debilitated  by  laborious  action  against  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  and  a  state  of  collapse  brought  on,  from  which  th»\v  will  be 
Incapable  of  recovering.    They  only  who  have  seen  the  collapsed  and  condensed  *tat« 
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e  ti,«  l.ir,fr  that  had  been  lonff  compressed  by  the  fluid,  can  conceive  of  the  extent  to 
whkh  th^^i  cS  It  should  be%dded-a  fact  important  and  a  armmg-that  the 
wliich  this  IS  cameu.  contain  very  few  cases  of  permanently  successful  per 

f:;it:onteTe-S^^^^         ^---"-^^ '''  p^n^^^^"^r  't  T"^" 

iTu  hut  should  induce  him  to  consider  whether  he  may  not  perform  it  under  happier 
ing  It,  ''"t  ^'^°"]^.^"  i"^*^^^^  ,xxe  serous  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  have  been 
rS  S"at  S:fnd  t^^^^^^^^  itself  sadly  debilitated.    There  could  not 

Le  any tellJounded  objection  to  an  earlier  resort  to  paracentesis,  and  he  must  be  a 

•^TSt  a^c^^r^S  W  ruLluK^-EL  thereU  fluid  in  both  cavities  If 
theJe  should  b'rand  in  considerable  quantity,  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  operate  on 
botrsfdes  at  once.  If  much  fluid  is  discharged,  there  will  be  acceleration  and  diffi- 
botli  sides  ai  oiu.e.  deffree.    The  pract  tioner  must  not  be  alarmed  at 

tr^^^HTXl^oTSlc^^^^^^  may  attack  the  other  side;  or  open 

^tl'inT^^s^orLYr^^^^^  of  diuretics  with  tonics  should  be 

immedSy  commenced,  and^he  absorbents  roused  to  action  before  the  cavity  Alls 

^^here  is  in  pleurisy  a  far  greater  tendency  to  relapse  than  in  pneumonia.  The 
luls  do  not  peKy  recover  from  their  state  of  collapse,  nor  the  serous  membrane 
fStsir^  maceration  in  the  effused  fluid  :  edema,  cough,  disinclination  to  work, 
[ncTpabiUty  o^S^  colicky  pains-as  the  unobservant  practiUonet 

13  call  thenTibu?  in  truth  pleuritic  stitches;  these  are  the  frequent  sequels  of 
pleurty     This  will  afford  another  reason  why  the  important  operation  of  paracentesis 

''^lie^e^t'mu^h^^^^^^  t^osition  to  metastasis  than  in  pneumonia:  indeed  it  is 
easy  to  i  na^ne  tlSt  the  inflammation  of  a  mere  membrane  may  more  readily  and 
XLr  s  ml  an  that  of  the  substance  of  so  large  a  viscus  as  the  lungs.  The  inflar^ 
matbn  s  ftincr  its  first  ground,  attacks  almost  every  part  indiscriminately,  and 
"piJ^ars  under-a  strangly puzzling,  variety  of  forms  P^^.y  ^  .^^^^^^^  ^f  J  J^^ 
oh-incre  EtTusion  in  the  abdomen  is  substituted  for  that  of  the  chest,  or  rali.er  ine 
exhafont  or  absorbent  vessels  of  the  abdomen,  or  both  of  them,  soon  sympathise  id 
the  debility  of  those  of  the  thorax. 
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«     The  cEsophagus  or  gullet,  extending  to  the  stomach. 

•     The  entrance  of  the  gullet  into  the  stomach.    The  circular  layers  of  the  muscles  are  very 
thick  and  strong,  and  which,  by  their  contractions,  help  to  render  it  dilTicuh  for  tho 
food  to  be  returned  or  vomited. 
t     The  portion  of  the  stomach  which  is  covered  by  cuticle,  or  insensible  skin. 
0  d  The  margin,  which  separates  the  cuticular  from  the  villous  portion. 
'  e  The  mucous,  or  villous  (velvet)  portion  of  the  stomach,  in  which  the  food  is  principally 
digested. 
The  communication  between  the  stomach  and  the  first  intestine. 
The  common  orifice  through  which  the  bile  and  the  secretion  from  the  pancreas  pass  into 

the  first  intestine.     The  two  pins  mark  the  two  tubes  here  united. 
A  smaller  orifice,  through  which  a  portion  of  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  enters  the 
intestines. 

The  oesophagus,  as  has  already  been  stated,  consists  of  a  muscular  membranous 
tube,  extending  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth  down  the  left  side  of  the  neck, 
pursuing  its  course  through  the  chest,  penetrating  through  the  crura  of  the  diaphrairm, 
and  reaching  to  and  terminating  in  the  stomach.  It  does  not,  however,  enter  straight 
into  the  stomach,  and  with  a  large  open  orifice ;  but  there  is  an  admirable  provision  made 
tj3  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the  food  when  the  stomach  is  filled  and  the  horse  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  perform  unusually  hard  work.  Tlie  oesophagus  enters  the 
stomach  in  a  somewhat  curved  direction — it  nms  obliquely  through  the  muscular  and 
cuticular  coats  for  some  distance,  and  then  its  fibres  arrange  themselves  around  the 
opening  into  the  stomach.  Close  observation  has  shown,  that  they  form  themselves 
into  segments  of  circles,  interlacing  each  other,  and  by  their  contraction  plainly  and 
forcibly  closing  the  opening,  so  that  the  regurgitation  of  the  food  is  almost  im.- 
possible. 

Tlie  following  is  a  simple  but  accurate  delineation  of  the  structure  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  oesophagus,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  encircles  the  orifice  of  the  stomaciu 
♦»e  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Dublin,  for  this  interesting  discovery. 
19*  =        '  .  " 
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r   1 1«  r^,^.vpr  Will  beauufullv  show  this  singular  construction. 
\  microscope  of  very  feeble  power  ^»»1|'^^^^"^^»^  ^y^^.-^^iy  ^-^.y^^,  |  sphincter  muscle 

or  a  valve,  but  it  is  a  strong  and  almost 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  regurgitation  of 
the  food.     Tbe  left  side  of  the  stomach  is 
in  contact  with  the  diaphragm.  It  is  pressed 
upon  by  every  motion  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  hence  the  reason  why  the  stomach  is 
so  small  compared  with   the  size  of  the 
animal.     It  is  indeed  strangely  small,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  press   too  hardly 
upon  the  diaphragm,  or  painfully  interfere 
w  ith  the  process  of  respiration,  when  the 
utmost  energies  of  the  horse  are  occasion- 
ally  taxed  immediately  after  he  has  been 

At  the  lower  or  pyloric  orifice,  the  mus- 
,  •  u^.  oT,.l  in  size.    These  are  arranged  in  the  same 

cles  are  also  increased  in  """^^*^^.^^;^f,  ^ V^/^Jre  of  the  diaphrag^i,  and  retain  the 
manner,  with  sufficient  power  to  -^^f '^^^^^^'one  the  digestive  process, 
contents  of  the  stomach  until  ^^J^y  j'f  ^^^.".'^  thi  reasoS  why  a  horse  is  so 

The  situation  of  the  stomach  .^  ^^^^^^  ,°f  f  ,3'' "f  ,vorked  hard  immediately  after 
much  distressed,  and  sometimes  ^^^i^^/.^^  ^ 'X'„ .'  d^^en  back  by  every  cont^ction 
a  full  meal.    The  stomach  must  be  displ^^^^^md  ^j^^^  J^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  diaphragm  or  act  of  msp^ration ;  and   "  Pjopoft  «n  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^,,„ 

NviU  be  the  weight  to  be  overcome,  and  ^^^[^^^^^^^  Zy  be  too  weighty  to  be 

tion  of  the  animal      If  '^^ ;''''^^\';^^''^; S^^'^Z^^^  the  animal  in  a 

forced  sufficiently  far  back  ^« '"^^^XTem^^  of  the  breathing,  and  the 

state  of  exertion  requires.     Hence  the  "^'n""'^^  nossiblv  destroyed.     Hence  also  the 
quickness  with  which  such  a  ^^-'f ''^^r'^^^rSlo^!  Z^  starts  on  a  journey 

folly  of  giving  too  fu  1  a  meal,  or  ^««  "^"/^^^^^^^''^J^.y  ^nd  danger  of  that  unpardonable 
eur:ftre';±Ttl;^jr^^^^^^^  -  ^^^er  to  warm  it  in  hi. 

'^'KrsrJas  dSd  to  be  the  servant  of:  rnan  ^J^^^,::;:^::^ 

whether  fasting  or  full:  it  would  ^^^^Jv  ^^^^l^is  s^^e   is ^v^^^^  '' 

or  danger,  a  smaller  stomach,  mpro^^^^^^^^^^    Tors     and  t^e  ir^ices  required  of  hirn, 
almost  any  other  animal.     The  bulk  ol  "^^  norst  .  ij^^able 

demand  much  nutriment,  and  that  o^.  «"^.^.  ^.  Jj"  ^  not  h^lf  so  larcre  as  that  of  the 
space ;  yet  his  stomach,  compared  with  his  b^.lk     s  not  haU  so  u        .  .^„i,„e« 

and  the  common  covering  of  all  ^h\>":^«»S^^>^f,,^yj^d  Oiat^^^^^^^ 

their  r.  spective  situations,  and  from  which  a  ^^^^^  ' ^^h  strctehes  round  the  inside 

between  thorn.    This  is  called  the  pertluneum—ih^i  which  strctcnes  roui 

of  the  stomach.  „:„♦:„„  «f  i„.n  lavers  of  fibres,  one  nmning 

Thr  second  is  the  "^"scular  coat,  consisting  of  t«oa_je^^^ 

n^rin^r  ii  for  digestion,  and  by  the  pressure  of  which  the  food  when  proper  )  i     i 

s  urtT.d  on  into  the  intestines.  „„,.;r,n  nf  the  inside  of  tht 

Tb.  third,  or  cuticular  (skin-Iike^  coat,  c,  covers  Ijut  a  portion  o    the  j^ic.^ 

«tomac-b.    It  is  a  continuation  of  the  hmng  of  the  f'^^l'    l^^'^^l^  Je  a  reser^•oir  in 
on  it.  which  secrete  a  mucous  fluid  ;  and  it  ,s  P^;?  '^^^>;";;J^^^^^^^^ 
which  a  portion  of  the  food  is  retained  for  a  while,  «'/ .^f^J^"^^^^"^  Tj","  J^,t iculax 
for  the  a.  tion  of  the  other  or  true  digestive  portion  of  the  stomach.     1  he 
ro.u,  .)..M;p.es  nearly  one-half  of  the  i"^i'^%''<^l''*^;,^^":';'^^\,.x,_  the  work  of  digestion 
Tho  :<. 'irlh  coat  is  the  mucous  or  villous  (velvet)  coat,  e,  w  here  ine  w  oik 
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properly  commences.  The  mouths  of  numerous  little  vessels  open  upon  it,  pouring 
(lut  a  peculiar  fluid,  the  gastric  (stomach)  juice,  which  mixes  with  the  food  already 
Boftencd,  and  converts  it  into  a  fluid  called  chyme.  As  this  is  formed,  it  passes  out 
of  tlie  other  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  pylorus  (doorkeepers),/,  and  enters  tlie  first 
small  intestine  ;  the  harder  and  undissolved  parts  being  turned  back  to  undergo  farther 


notion.  . 

Every  portion  of  the  muscular  coat  has  the  power  of  successively  contracting  and 
relaxiii"-,  and  thus,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Bostock,  "  the  successive  pontraction  of 
each  pa°rt  of  the  stomach,  by  producing  a  series  of  folds  and  wrinkles,  serves  to  agitate 
the  alimentary  mass,  and,  by  bringing  every  part  of  it  in  its  turn  to  the  surface,  to 
expose  it  to  the  influence  of  the  gastric  juice,  while  at  the  same  time  the  whole  of  the 
fontents  are  gradually  propelled  forwards,  from  the  orifice  which  is  connected  with 
the  oesophagus  to  that  by  which  they  are  discharged." 

The  cerebro-visceral  nerve  is  the  agent  in  producing  these  alternate  contractions 
and  relaxations.  It  is  the  motor  nerve  belonging  to  these  parts.  It  has  to  keep  the 
pariotes  of  the  stomach  in  contact  with  the  food,  and  the  food  in  contact  with  the 
gastrio  juice.  It  has  to  bring  the  different  parts  of  the  food  in  successive  contact  with 
the  stomach,  and  to  propel  them  through  tliis  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  ordei 
that  they  may  be  discharged  into  the  duodenum. 

A  viscus  thus  situated  and  thus  employed  must  occasionally  be  subject  to  inflam- 
mation, and  various  other  lesions.  The  symptoms,  however,  are  obscure  and  fre- 
quently mistaken.  They  resemble  those  of  colic  more  than  anything  else,  and  shoiild 
be  met  by  bleeding,  oleaginous  purges,  mashes,  tepid  gruel,  and  the  application  of 
the  stomach-pump  T  but  when,  in  addition  to  the  colicky  pains,  there  appear  indistinct- 
ness of  the  pulse — and  a  very  characteristic  symptom  that  is — pallidness  of  the  mem- 
branes, coldness  of  the  mouth,  frequent  lying  down,  and  in  such  position  that  the 
weight  of  the  horse  may  rest  on  the  chest,  frequently  pointing  with  his  muzzle  at  the 
seat'of  pain,  and,  especially,  if  these  symptoms  are  accompanied  or  followed  by  vomit- 
ing, rupture  of  the  stoin-ich  is  plainly  indicated.  Considering  the  situation  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  concussions  and  violence  to  which  it  is  exposed  from  the  diapb.ragm 
and  from  the  viscera  around  it,  this  accident  will  not  appear  extraordinary.  The  horse 
does  not  necessarily  die  as  soon  as  this  accident  occurs.  In  a  case  related  by  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  animal  died  in  about  four  hours  after  the  accident;*  but  in  one  that 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  author,  three  daVs  elapsed  between  the  probable  rupture 
of  the  stomach,  from  a  sudden  and  violent  fall,  and  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  in 
which  interval  he  several  times  ate  a  little  food.  The  rupture  was  at  the  right  extre- 
mity of  the  stomach,  and  there  were  several  distinct  layers  of  impacted  food  between 
it  and  the  liver.  The  liver  seemed  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  valve.  The  stomach  was 
fniind  still  distended,  the  edges  of  the  rupture  hftving  the  dull  and  sodden  appearance 
of  an  old  wound.  There  was  comparatively  little  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
no  disposition  to  vomit  occurred  during  any  period. f 

A  case  showing  the  insensibility  of  the  stomach,  wisely  and  kindly  given,  con- 
sideriiiflT  the  shocks  and  dangers  to  which  this  viscus  is  exposed,  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Hayes.^i  A  drench  was  ordered  for  a  horse.  For  want  of  n  horn,  the  stable-keeper 
made  use  of  a  wine-bottle,  without  examining  whether  it  was  clean  or  foul.  Shortly 
afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  the  bottle  had  contviined  three  or  four  ounces  of 
liquid  blister.  This  was  kept  a  profound  secret  until  the  death  of  the  ai.imal,  and 
that  did  not  happen  until  twelve  days  afterwards.  The  horsi?  had  eaUMi  his  prov(  nder 
in  the  same  manner  as  usual,  and  had  performed  his  usual  work  until  about  two  hours 
before  his  death,  when  he  lay  down,  rolled  about,  bruised  himself  sadly,  and  died. 
Tlie  food,  consisting  of  hay,  oats,  and  beans,  was  lodged  and  impacted  br tween  the 
folds  of  the  intestines,  and  the  w  hole  abdominal  viscera  appeared  as  if  they  had  been 
thus  surrounded  a  considerable  time  before  death.  The  stomach  was  ruptured  in 
many  directions,  and  almost  decomp:«pd.  Its  coats  were  nearly  destroyed,  and  hung 
like  ngs  about  the  orifice  through  whioh  the  food  was  received,  and  that  through 
which  U  naturally  was  expelled.  This  account  proves  how  little  we  are  to  dt  pend 
ipon  any  apparent  symptoms  as  indicating  the  real  state  of  the  stomach  in  the  horse. 
Mr.  Drown  relates  a  case  of  polypus  found  in  tlie  stomach,  and  which  had  remained 

*  The  Farrier  and  Naturalist,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9. 
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„♦«,!  ^^r^i\^  it  wpiffhpd  nearlv  half-a-pound,  it  then  became  entanglea  u 
;tr;;SS::eVnV"e::^a  thrpasLge  of  L  rood.  .^  destroyed  the  horse.. 

BOTS. 

Tn  fhP  sDrincT  and  early  part  of  the  summer,  horses  are  much  troubled  by  a  grub  or 
caterpmar^""ueh laS  out  of  the  anus,  fastens  itself  under  the  tail,  and  seems  to 
Suse  a  treat  deal  of  itching  or  uneasiness.  Grooms  are  sometimes  alarmed  at  th« 
cause  a  gJ^f^^ J?^*;^  "'  .  °  r^^^-^j  i^istory  is  curious,  and  will  dispel  every  fear 
ta"d  t°o  tt-em!    We  Se  iLebted  to  lu.  Braey  Clark  for  almost  all  we  kno, 

of  the  hot. 

CUT  OF  THE   BOT. 


POISONS. 


23!i 


•"'  I  ?J:  Sfai^:  ^'l\^S'rrJ:X^^^^^  by  the.  hooked  nionthj 

ffemaJks  or  depressions  arq  seen  which  are  left  on  the  coat  ol  the  stomach 
when  the  bots  are  detached  from  their  hold. 

d  The  hot  detached.  ,       .         .   , 

e  The  female  of  the  gad-fly,  of  the  horse,  prepared  to  deposit  her  eggs. 

/  The  gad-fly  by  which  the  red  bots  are  produced. 

g  The  amaller,  or  red  bou 

A  species  of  gad-fly,  c,  the  oetrus  equi,  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  excfed- 
in«Tly  busy  about  the  horse.     It  is  observed  to  be  darting  with  great  rapidity  towards 
the  knees  and  sides  of  the  animal.     The  females  are  depositing  their  eggs  on  the 
hair,  and  which  adhere  to  it  by  means  of  a  glutinous  fluid  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded (<z  and  i).     In  a  few  days  the  eggs  are  ready  to  be  hatched,  and  the  sligni- 
est  application  of  warmth  and  moisture  will  liberate  the  little  animals  which  they 
contain.    The  horse  in  licking  himself  touches  the  e^^;  it  hursts,  and  a  small  worm 
escapes,  which  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  is  conveyed  with  the  food  into  the  stonjac"- 
There  it  diners  to  the  cuticular  portion  of  the  stomach,  c,  by  means  of  a  hooK  on 
either  side  of  Its  mouth ;  and  its  hold  is  so  firm  and  so  obstinate,  that  it  must  De 
broken  before  it  can  be  detached.    It  remains  there  feeding  on  the  mucus  ol  the  sto- 
mach durintr  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  until  the  end  of  the  ensuing  spring ;  \Nnen, 
havincT  attamed  a  considerable  size,  rf,  and  being  destined  to  undergo  a  certain  trans- 
formation, it  disentrages  itself  from  the  cuticular  coat,  is  carried  into  the  villous  por- 
tion of  the  stomach  with  the  food,  passes  out  of  it  with  the  chyme,  and  is  evacuatea 

with  the  dun<r.  •     ir   u  "t  mti. 

The  larva  cr  maggot  seeks  shelter  in  the  ground,  and  buncs  itself  there;  it  coi^ 
tracts  in  size,  and  b'ecomes  a  chrj'salis  or  grub,  in  which  state  it  lies  inactive  lor 
few  weeks,  and  then,  bursting  from  its  confinement,  assumes  the  form  of  ^  "X-     *" 
temale,  oecoming  impregnated,  quickly  deposits  her  eggs  on  those  parts  of  the  norse 
which  he  is  most  accustomed  to  lick,  and  thus  the  species  is  perpetuated. 

There  are  several  plain  ccnclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  history.     The  bots  can 

•  The  Veterinarian,  vol.  vii.,  p.  76. 


not,  while  they  inhabit  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  give  the  animal  any  pain,  for  they 
have  fastened  on  the  cuticular  and  insensible  coat.  They  cannot  stimulate  the  sto- 
mach, and  increase  its  digestive  power,  for  they  are  not  on  the  digestive  portion  of  th«» 
stomach.  They  cannot,  by  their  roughness,  assist  the  trituration  or  rubbing  down 
of  the  food,  for  no  such  office  is  performed  in  that  part  of  the  stomach — the  food  is 
Boflened,  not  rubbed  down.  They  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  horse,  for  he  enjoys  the 
most  perfect  health  when  the  cuticular  part  of  his  stomach  is  filled  with  them,  and 
their  presence  is  not  even  suspected  until  they  appear  at  the  anus.  They  cannot  be 
removed  l)y  medicine,  because  they  are  not  in  that  part  of  the  stomach  to  which  medi- 
cine is  usually  conveyed ;  and  if  they  were,  their  mouths  are  too  deeply  buried  in  the 
inucus  for  any  medicine,  that  can  be  safely  administered,  to  affect  them ;  anil,  last  of 
all,  ill  due  course  of  time  they  detach  themselves,  and  come  away.  Therefore,  the 
wise  man  will  leave  them  to  themselves,  or  content  himself  with  picking  them  off 
when  they  collect  under  the  tail  and  annoy  the  animal. 

The  smaller  bot,/and  g,  is  not  so  frequently  found. 

Of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  except  from  poisonous  herbs,  or 
druijs,  we  know  little.  It  rarely  occurs.  It  can  with  ditficulty  be  distinguished  from 
inflaunnation  of  the  bowiels ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  assistance  of  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon is  retjuired. 

Few  horses  arc  destroyed  by  poisonous  plants  in  our  meadows.  Natural  instinct 
teaches  the  animal  to  avoid  the  greater  part  of  those  that  would  be  injurious. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  abbreviate  the  list  of  jioisonous  agents,  and  the  means 
of  averting  their  fatal  influence,  given  by  Mr.  ^lorton,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Materia  Medica  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.*  It  will  occasionally  be 
exceedingly  useful  to  the  proprietor  of  horses. 

He  begins  with  the  Animal  Poiso.ns.  The  bite  of  the  viper  has  been  occasionally 
fatal  to  dogs  and  sheep.  A  horse  was  brought  to  the  Veterinary  College  that  had 
been  bitten  in  the  hind  leg  while  hunting.  There  was  considerable  swelling,  and 
the  place  of  the  bite  was  evident  enough.  Mr.  Armstrong  mentions  a  case  in  which 
a  horse,  bitten  by  a  viper,  sunk  into  a  kind  of  coma,  from  which  he  could  not  be 
roused.  The  antidote,  which  seldom  or  never  fails,  is  an  alkaline  solution  of  almost 
any  kind,  taken  internally  and  applied  externally.  There  is  no  chemical  elTect  on 
the  circulation,  but  the  alkali  acts  as  a  powerful  counter-irritant.  In  very  bad  cases, 
opium  may  be  added  to  the  alkaline  solution. 

Hornets,  Wasps,  &c. — ^These  are  spoken  of,  because  there  are  records  of  horses 
beinir  attacked  by  a  swarm  of  them,  and  destroyed.  The  spirit  of  turpentine  is  the 
bef5t  external  application,  and,  if  given  in  not  undue  quantities  and  guarded  by  an 
admixture  with  oil,  may  be  useful. 

Cantharides  constitute  a  useful  drug  in  some  few  cases.  It  is  one  of  the  applica- 
tions used  in  order  to  excite  the  process  of  blistering.  It  was  occasionally  employed 
as  a  medicine  in  small  quantities,  and,  combined  with  vegetable  tonics,  it  has  been 
civen  in  small  doses,  for  the  cure  of  glanders,  farcy,  and  nasal  gleet.  It  is  valuable 
in  cases  of  general  and  extreme  debility.  It  is  a  useful  general  stimulant  when  judi- 
ciously applied :  but  it  must  be  given  in  small  doses,  and  never  except  under  the 
direction  of  a  skilful  practitioner.  A  drachm  of  the  powdered  fly  woiild  destroy  almost 
any  horse.  In  the  breeding  season  it  is  too  often  shamefully  given  as  an  excitement 
to  the  horse  and  the  mare,  and  many  a  valuable  animal  has  been  destroyed  by  this 
abominable  practice.  It  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  hall,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  detected  by  the  appearance  of  small  glittering  portions  of  the  fly,  which  are  sepa- 
rated on  the  inner  side  of  the  dung-ball  in  hot  water.  If  the  accidental  or  too  pow 
erful  administration  of  it  is  suspected,  recourse  should  be  had  to  bleeding,  purging, 
and  plentiful  drenching  with  oily  and  demulcent  fluids. 

Tlie  leaves  of  the  Yew  are  said  to  be  dangerous  to  the  horse,  as  well  as  to  many 
other  animals.  "Two  horses  that  had  been  employed  in  carriing  fodder,  were 
thoughtlessly  placed  under  a  large  yew-tree,  which  they  cropped  with  ragernes.s.  In 
tliree  hours  they  began  to  stagger  —  both  of  them  dropped,  and  before  the  harness 
could  be  taken  off,  they  were  dead.  A  great  quantity  of  yew-leaves  were  founa  in 
the  stomachs,  which  were  contracted  and  inflamed."f    Mr.  W.  C,  Spooner  mentions 
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a  case  of  violent  suspicion  of  the  poisoning  of  an  ass  and  a  mare  in  the  same  yar.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Sewell  says,  that  on  the  farm  on  which  he  resided  m 
his  early  years,  the  horses  and  cattle  had  every  opportunity  of  eating  y^w  They 
pastured  a^fd  slept  under  the  shelter  of  yevv-trees,  and  were  often  observed  to  browse 
Krbr^Sies  t  He  thiivks  that  these  supposed  cases  of  poisoning  have  taken  place 
only  wheTeno^ous  quantities  of  the  yew  had  been  eaten,  and  that  it  was  more  acute 
Ses  ion  than  poisoning.  There  are,  however,  too  many  cases  of  horses  dj^mg  altei 
feedfnron  the  yew,  to  render  it  safe  to  cultivate  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  farm, 

''^JJ^o:;:.^::^:^^^  belongs  to  the  class  of  vegetable  p<^r.,  but  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  the  horse  to  be  accidentally  injured  or  destroyed  by  it.  Ten 
grainJof  the  farina  of  the  croton  nut  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  poison  is  su*- 
pect^d,  and  the  patient  should  be  drenched  largely  with  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and 
H'hT^uel,  and  the  croton  repeated  after  the  lapse  of  six  hours,  if  it  has  not  previously 

operated^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  (ffi;,wn//,e  «s/u/«sa),  common  in  ditches  and  marshy  places,  is 
generally  refused  by  horses;  but  brood  mares,  with  appetite  somewhat  vitiated  by 
fheTr  being  in  foalf  have  been  destroyed  by  it.  The  antidote  would  be  vinegar  and 
gruel,  and  bleeding,  if  there  is  inflammation.  „   ,     u  j  .  «•       »  u 

The  JVater  Parsley,  (JEthusa  Cynapium)  deserves  not  all  the  bad  reputation  it  has 
acquired;  although,  when  eaten  in  too  great  quantities,  it  has  produced  palsy  ,n  the 
Torse,  which  has  beVn  strangely  attributed  to  a  harmless  beetle  that  inhabits  the  stem. 

Of  the  Ommon  Hemlock  {Vouium  maculatum),  and  the  llater  Hemlock  iOnanihe 
erocala),  the  author  knows  no  harm,  so  far  as  the  horse  is  concerned.  He  has 
repeatt^ly  seen  him  eat  the  latter  without  any  bad  effect;  but  cows  have  been  poi- 

*The  Euphorblum,  or  Spurge,  so  common  and  infamous  an  ingredient  in  the  Famer's 
Blister,  has  destroyed  many  a  horse  from  the  irritation  which  it  has  set  up,  and  the 
torture  it  has  occasioned,  and  should  never  find  a  place  in  the  \eterinary  Pharnia- 

""TXvn/A  and  FJaterium  fairly  rank  among  the  substances  that  are  poisonous  to  the 
horse;  and  so  does  the  Bryony  Root  {Bryonia  dioica),  notwithstanding  that  it  is  fr^ 
nuentlv  given  to  horses,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  as  a  great  proinoterot  condi- 
tiSn.  Many  a  young  horse  has  been  brouglit  into  a  state  of  artificial  condition  and 
excitement  by  the  use  of  the  Bryony.  It  is  one  of  the  abominable  secrets  of  the  horse- 
breaker.  This  state  of  excitation,  however,  soon  passes  away,  and  is  succeeded  by 
temporary  or  permanent  diminution  of  vital  power.  We  have  occasionally  traced 
much  mischief^  to  this  inAimous  practice.  ,.        „,  •<•  „« 

Not  less  injurious  is  the  Savin  {Juniperus  Sabina).    It  is  well  known  as  a  vennituge 
in  the  human  subject,  and  it  is  occasionally  given  to  the  horse  for  the^ same  purpose; 
but  it  is  a  favourite  with  the  carter  and  the  groom  as  a  promoter  of  condition,    a 
Terv  great  proportion  of  farmers'  servants  regard  it  as  a  drug  effecting  some  good 
purpose,  although  they  can  scarcely  define  what  that  purpose  is  ;  and  therejs  scarcely 
a  country  stable  in  which  it  is  not  occasionally  found,  and  m  which  the  horse  is  m 
endancrered,  or  perhaps  destroyed,  by  its  use.     It  is  high  time  that  the  horsr-master 
•looked"  more  cnrefuUv  to  this,  and  suffered  no  drug  to  be  administered  to  his  Horses 
and  cattle,  except  byhis  direction  or  that  of  the  medical  attendant.     The  farmer  ana 
the  (rentleman  can  scarcely  conceive  to  what  an  abominable  extent  this  vile  practice 
prevails.     The  presence  of  savine  will  be  best  detected  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse 
that  has  died  under  suspicious  circumstances,  by  the  hi ack-curr ant-leaf  smell  ol  tne 
contents  when  boiled  in  a  little  water,  or  beaten  in  a  mortar. 

The  Common  Brake  {Ptcris  aquilina),  and  the  Slone  Fern  {Pterts  crispa),  are  vioiem 
and  dan«rerou8  diuretics,  and,  on  account  of  their  possessing  this  property,  are  pro- 
bablv  favourites  with  the  horse-keeper  and  the  groom.  The  diuretic  •."«"<'"<'«" 
usually  evident  enough,  but  not  the  injurious  effect  which  it  has  on  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder,  and  the  predisposition  to  inflammation  which  it  excites  in  ine 
.uinary  organs.  This  has  been  too  much  underrated,  even  by  those  who  nav. 
inquired  into  tne  subject.     If  the  cuticular  coat  of  the  stomach  is  found  not  merely  m 

•  Veterinarian,  vol.  x.  p.  685. 
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B  Stale  of  great  inflammation,  but  will  readily  peel  or  wash  off,  it  must  necessarily  b« 
a  dangerous  medicament,  and  should  be  banished  entirely  from  the  stable.* 

Of  the  mineral  poisons,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  only  two.  Arsenic  was 
once  in  great  repute  as  a  tonic  and  vermifuge.  Doses  sullicient  to  kill  three  or  four 
men  were  daily  administered,  and  generally  with  impunity.  In  some  cases,  however, 
t!ie  dose  was  too  powerful,  and  the  animal  was  destroyed.  Two  of  the  pupils  of  the 
author  were  attending  the  patients  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  was  confined  in  con- 
sequence of  a  serious  accident.  Among  them  was  a  valuable  horse,  labouring  under 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  disease  was  subdued,  and  the  patient  was  convales- 
cent. At  this  period,  our  friend  began  to  regain  sufficient  strength  to  travel  a  short 
distance.  Tiie  first  patient  that  he  visited  was  this  horse,  whose  ailments  had  all 
passed  away.  He  could  not,  however,  let  well  alone,  hut  sent  some  arsenic  balls. 
In  less  than  a  week  this  noble  animal  was  taken  to  the  knacker's.  There  are  far 
better  vermifuges  and  tonics  than  this  dangerous  drug,  which  will  probably  soon  be 
discarded  from  veterinary  practice. 

(hrrosive  Sublimate  is  given  internally,  and  occasionally  with  advantage,  in  farcy, 
and,  as  an  external  application,  it  is  used  to  destroy  vermin,  to  cure  mange,  and  to 
dispose  deep  and  fistulous  ulcers  to  heal. 

It  may,  however,  be  given  in  too  large  a  dose,  the  symptoms  of  which  are,  loss  of 
appetite,  discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  pawing,  looking  eagerly  at  the  flanks, 
rolling,  profuse  perspiration,  thready  pulse,  rapid  weakness,  violent  purging  and 
straininnf,  convulsions,  and  death. 

The  stomach  will  be  found  intensely  inflamed,  with  patches  of  yet  greater  inflam- 
mation. The  whole  course  of  the  intestines  will  be  inflamed,  with  particular  parts 
black  and  gangrenous. 

Tlie  antidote,  if  it  is  not  too  late  to  administer  it,  would  be — for  arsenic,  lime-water, 
or  chalk  and  water,  or  soap  and  water,  given  in  great  quantities  by  means  of  the 
sioniach-pump  ;  and  for  corrosive  sublimate,  the  white  of  eggs  mixed  with  water,  or 
thick  starch,  or  arrow-root. 

Is  there  really  occasion  for  the  owner  of  horses  to  be  acquainted  with  these  things  1 
Long  experience  has  taught  the  author  that  poisoning  with  these  drugs  is  not  so  rari» 
a ciRiiinstance  as  some  imagine.  In  the  farmer's  stable,  he  has  occasionally  been 
compelled  unwillingly  to  decide  that  the  death  of  one  or  more  horses  has  been  attri- 
butable to  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate,  and  not  to  any  peculiar  disease,  or  to  any- 
thing wrong  in  the  manner  of  feeding.  A  scoundrel  was  executed  in  1812,  for 
administering  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  to  several  horses.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  these  enormities  during  four  long  years.  Tlie  discarded  or  oflTended  carter 
has  wreaked  his  revenge  in  a  similar  way;  but  oftener,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  a  more 
flossy  coat  on  his  horses  than  a  rival  servant  could  exhibit,  he  has  tampered  with 
thesp  dangerous  drugs. 

The  owner  may  easily  detect  this.  "Arsenic,  if  mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated, 
emits  a  very  perceptible  smell  of  garlic.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  added  to  a  watery 
solution  of  arsenic,  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate — lime-water  a  white  one — and 
the  ammonidco-sulphate  of  copper  a  green  one."| 

Tlie  following  are  the  tests  of  corrosive  sublimate : — "  It  is  sublimed  by  heat,  leav- 
ing no  residuum,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  ether.  Lime-water 
irives  either  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  or  a  brick-dust  red  one.  The  iodide  of  potash 
occasions  a  scarlet  precipitate.  The  most  curious  test  is,  however,  by  means  of  gal- 
vanism. A  drop  of  the  suspected  solution  is  placed  on  a  sovereign,  ami  a  small  key 
bein'j  brought  into  contact  simultaneously  with  both  the  gold  and  the  solution,  an 
electric  current  is  produced  which  decomposes  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  for  such  it 
Is.    The  chlorine  unites  with  the  iron,  and  the  mercury  with  the  gold."ii: 

TIIE  INTESTINES. 

The  food  having  been  partially  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  converted  into  chyme, 
passes  through  the  pyloric  orifice  into  the  intestines. 

'"'rp  an  arrount  of  some  experiments  on  these  substances,  by  Mr.  Cupiss,  in  the  earl? 
numbers  of  "  The  .Sportsman." 

t  Man-ml  of  Pniirniacv,  bv  Professor  Morton,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  St. 
rmcrna  \  cterinary  College,  p.  42. 
t  Ditto  page  184. 
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„  The  commencement  of  the  small  intestines.  .  The  ducts  vhich  convey  the  bile  and  th« 

°  ^^ecSn  from  the  pancreas  are  seen  e:.term«  a  httle  below, 
k  b  The  convolutions  or  winding  of  the  small  mtestmes. 

c  A  portion  of  the  mesentery.  . 

i  S  r^'^o'S  rrSTVa'n'arJanlg  along  ,,,  Pickering  and  dividing  U  i.» 
numerous  cells. 
/,?h°  SSon  '.'nd'Sl^Lion  of  ,hc  colon,  divided,  like  .ho  c^cum,  to..  cdU. 

h  The  termination  of  the  colon  m  the  rectum. 

.  The  termination  of  the  rectum  at  the  anus. 

ThP  intestines  of  a  full-ffrown  horse  are  not  less  than  ninety  feet  in  lencrth.    Th» 
six  feet,  and  the  latter  twenty-four. 

tho  upper  part  of  the  intestines  to  the  lower,  the  food  is  propelh  d  a'on  J  "le 

Thinner  coat  is  the  mucotis  or  villous  one.  It  abounds  with  •n"""^;^^;^'^^ 
plands,  which  secrete  a  mucous  fluid  to  lubricate  the  P^^-f^ -J^^^^f  f  '1^,'^J^. 
tatin- or  acrimonious  substances;  and  it  is  said  ^\^e  villous  In  m  its  sou 

like  feeling.    This  coat  is  crowded  with  '"'?""^^'^^l%";i""}^jts  taken  up;  an-l 
commencement  of  vessels  by  which  the  nutritive  P«rt  of  the  <^^  ^     .^^J^^r  lo 
these  vessels,  unitvn.  nnd  passtnn  over  the  "^^^J^^  ^^^^V^^  ^ 
a  proper  receptacle  for  it,  whence  it  is  conveyed  into  the  circul-.tion,  ana  ui 

V)  every  part. 


The  intestines  are  chiefly  retained  in  their  relative  positions  by  the  mesentery,  e 
(middle  of  the  intestines),  which  is  a  doubling  of  the  peritoneum,  including  each 
intestine  in  its  folds,  and  also  inclosing  in  its  duplicatures  the  arteries,  the  veins,  the 
nerves,  and  the  vessels  which  convey  the  nutriment  from  the  intestines  to  the  circulation. 
The  first  of  the  small  intestines,  and  commencing  from  the  right  extremity  of  the 
stomach,  is  the  duodenum,  a,  a  very  improper  name  for  it  in  tlie  horse,  for  in  that  ani- 
mal it  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  It  is  the  largest  and  shortest  of  all  the  small 
intestines.  It  receives  the  food  partially  converted  into  chyme  by  the  digestive 
power"  of  the  stomach,*  and  in  which  it  undergoes  another  and  very  important 
chanire ;  a  portion  of  it  being  converted  in^  chyle.  It  is  here  mixed  with  the  bile  and 
tlie  secretion  from  the  pancreas,  which  enter  this  intestine  about  five  inches  from  its 
commencement.  The  bile  seems  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  this  change,  for  no 
sooner  does  it  mingle  with  the  chyme  than  that  fluid  begins  to  be  separated  into  two 
distinct  ingredients — a  white,  thick  liquid  termed  chyle,  and  containing  the  nutritive 
part  of  the  food,  and  a  yellow,  pulpy  substance,  the  innutritive  portion,  which,  when 
tlie  chyle  is  all  pressed  from  it,  is  evacuated  through  the  rectum. 

The  next  portion  of  the  small  intestines  is  the  Jejunum,  so  called  because  it  is 
generally  found  to  be  empty.  It  is  smaller  in  bulk  and  paler  in  colour  than  the 
duodenum.  It  is  more  loosely  confined  in  the  abdomen  —  floating  comparatively 
unattached  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  passage  of  the  food  being  com- 
paratively rapid  through  it. 

There  is  no  separation  or  distinction  between  it  and  the  next  intestine — the  Ileum. 
There  is  no  point  at  which  the  jejunum  can  be  said  to  terminate  and  the  ileum  com- 
mence. Toget^r  they  form  that  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  which  floats  in  the 
umbilical  regi(^  the  latter,  however,  is  said  to  occupy  three-fifths,  and  the  former 
two-lifths,  of  this  portion  of  the  intestines,  and  the  five  would  contain  about  eleven 
gall»s  of  fluid.  The  ileum  is  evidently  less  vascular  than  tlie  jejunum,  and  gradu- 
ally diminishes  in  size  as  it  approaches  the  larger  intestines. 

These  two  intestines  are  attached  to  the  spine  by  a  loose  doubling  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  float  freely  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  their  movements  and  their  relative  positions 
beiniT  regulated  only  by  the  size  or  fulness  of  the  stomach,  and  the  stage  of  the 
dinrestive  process.  ]■ 

The  small  intestines  derive  their  blood  from  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery,  which 

divides  into  innumerable  minute  branches  that  ramify  between  their  muscular  and 

villous  coats.   Their  veins,  which  are  destitute  of  valves,  return  the  blood  into  the  vena 

cava.    The  prime  agent  in  producing  all  these  effects  is  the  cerebro-visceral  nerve.:J: 

The  large  intestines  are  three  in  number:  —  the  cxcum,  the  odon,  and  the  rectum. 

The  first  of  them  is  the  caecum  (blind  gut),  <•, 
—  it  has  but  one  opening  into  it,  nnd  con- 
sequently everything  that  passes  into  it,  having 
reached  the  blind  or  closed  end,  must  return, 
in  order  to  escape.  It  is  not  a  continuation  of 
the  ileum,  but  the  ileum  pierces  the  head  of  it, 
as  it  were,  at  right  angles,  (  </,  )  and  projects 
some  way  into  it,  and  has  a  valve — the  valvula 
coli  —  at  its  extremity,  so  that  what  has  tra- 
versed the  ileum,  and  entered  the  head  of  the 
colon,  cannot  return  into  the  ileum.  Along 
the  outside  of  the  caecum  run  three  strong 
bands,  each  of  them  shorter  than  that  intestine, 
and  thus  puckering  it  up,  and  forming  it  into 
three  sets  of  cells,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying side  cut. 

That  portion  of  the  food  which  has  not  been 


•  The  conversion  of  food  into  rhvme  is  very  imperfectly  performed  in  the  stomach  of  the 
horfp,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  that  viscus.  and  the  portion  of  it  vvhich  is  occui.ed  by 
cuticle  :  therefore,  he  needs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  a  kind  of  second  stomach,  to 
mix  up  and  dissolve  the  food.  That  apparatus  is  evident  enough  until  we  arrive  at  tbr  pan- 
ereatic  and  biliary  orifices. 
"t  Percivall's  Anatomy  of  the  Horse,  p.  256. 

»  Youatt's  Lectures  on  the  Nervous  System,  Veterinarbn,  vol.  vii.  p.  354. 
20 
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taken  up  bv  the  lacteals  or  absorbent  vessels  of  the  small  intestines,  passes  through 
this  va  vular  opening  of  the  ileum,  and  a  part  of  it  enters  the  colon,  while  the 
remainder  flows  into  The  csecum.  Then,  from  this  being  a  blind  pouch,  and  Irom  the 
cellular  structure  of  this  pouch,  the  food  must  be  detained  in  it  a  very  long  tune ;  and 
in  order  that,  during  this  detention,  all  the  nutriment  may  be  extracted,  the  cscum 
and  its  cells  are  \aT^e]y  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  absorbents.  It  is  principally 
the  fluid  part  of  the"  food  that  seems  to  enter  the  caecum.  A  horse  will  drink  at  one 
time  a  sreat  deal  more  than  his  stomach  will  contain;  or  even  if  he  drinks  a  less 
fluantitv,  it  remains  not  in  the  stomach  or  small  intestines,  but  passes  on  to  the 
cscum,  and  there  is  retained,  as  in  a  reservoir,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  system 
In  his  state  of  servitude,  the  horse  does  not  often  drink  more  than  twice  or  thrice  m  a 
day,  and  the  food  of  the  stabled  horse  being  chiefly  dry,  this  water  sfomach  is  most 
useful  to  him.    The  caecum  will  hold  four  gallons. 

The  colon  is  an  intestine  of  exceedingly  large  dimensions,  and  is  capable  of  con- 
tainincr  no  less  than  twelve  gallons  of  liquid  or  pulpy  food.  At  its  union  with  the 
caecum  and  the  ileum,  although  larger  than  the  latter  intestine  (/),  it  is  of  com- 
paratively small  bulk ;  but  it  soon  swells  out  to  an  enormous  extent.  It  has  likewise, 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  three  bands  like  the  caecum,  which  also  divide  it, 
internally,  into  the  same  description  of  cells.  The  intention  of  this  is  evident,  — to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  food,  and  to  give  a  more  extensive  surface  on  which  the 
vessels  of  the  lacteals  may  open ;  and  therefore,  in  the  colon,  all  the  chyle  is  finally 
separated  and  taken  up.  When  this  is  nearly  accomplished,  the  construction  of  the 
colon  is  somewhat  changed :  we  find  but  two  bands  towards  the  rectum,  and  th^e 
not  puckerino  the  intestine  so  much,  or  forming  such  numerous  or#pep  cells.  The 
food  does  nof  require  to  be  much  longer  detained,  and  the  mechanism  for  detaining  it 
is  gradually  disappearing.  The  blood-vessels  and  absorbents  are  likewise  apidly 
diminishing.  The  colon,  also,  once  more  contracts  in  size,  and  the  chyle  havirif  been 
all  absorbed,  the  remaining  mass,  being  of  a  harder  consistence,  is  moulded  into 
pellets  or  balls  in  its  passage  through  these  shallower  cells. 

At  the  termination  of  the  colon,  the  rectum  (straight  gut)  commences.  It  is  smaller 
in  circumference  and  capacity  than  the  colon,  although  it  will  contain  at  least  three 
gallons  of  water.  It  ser^'es  as  a  reservoir  for  the  dung  until  it  is  evacuated.  It  has 
none  of  these  bands,  because,  all  the  nutriment  being  extracted,  the  passage  of  the 
excrement  that  remains  should  be  hastened  and  not  retarded.  The  f«ces  descend  to 
the  rectum,  which  somewhat  enlarges  to  receive  them ;  and  when  they  have  accu- 
mulated to  a  certain  extent,  the  animal,  by  the  aid  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  muscles 
of  the  belly,  presses  upon  them,  and  they  are  evacuated.  A  curious  circular  muscle, 
and  always  in  action,  called  the  sp/tincler  (constrictor  muscle),  is  placed  at  the  anus, 
to  prevent  the  constant  and  unpleasant  dropping  of  the  faces,  and  to  retain  them  until 
the  horse  is  disposed  voluntarily  to  expel  them.  Tliis  is  eflected  by  the  efforts  ot  the 
animal,  assisted  by  the  muscular  coat  of  the  rectum,  w  hich  is  stronger  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  intestines,  and  aided  by  the  compression  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transverse  muscles. 

Tlie  larger  intestines  derive  their  blood  from  the  posterior  mesenteric  artery.  Their 
veins  terminate  in  the  vena  portse. 

THE    LI  VEIL 

Between  the  stomach  and  the  diaphracrm— its  right  lobe  or  division  in  contact  with 
the  diaphragm,  the  duodenum  and  the  right  kidney,  and  the  middle  and  left  divisions 
with  the  stomach— is  the  liver.  It  is  an  irregularly-shaped,  reddish-brown  substance, 
of  considerable  bulk,  and  performs  a. very  singular  and  important  office. 

It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  1C3)  that  the  blood,  which  has  been  conveyed  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  by  the  arteries,  is  brought  back  to  the  heart  by  the  veins  , 
but  that  which  is  returned  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  spleen  and  pancreas, 
and  mesentery,  instead  of  flowing  directly  to  the  heart,  passes  first  through  the  liver. 
It  enters  by  two  larcre  vessels  that  spread  by  means  of  innumerable  minute  branciua 
through  ever>-  part  of  the  liver.  As  the  blood  traverses  this  organ,  a  fluid  is  separau.'Q 
from  it,  called  the  bile.  It  is  probably  a  kind  of  excrement,  the  continuance  ol  wnicn 
•in  the  blood  would  be  injurious  ;  but  while  it  is  thrown  off,  another  important  purpose 
•«  answered— the  process  of  digestion  is  promoted,  by  the  bile  changing  tlie  nutriuve 


portion  of  the  food  from  chyme  into  chyle,  and  separating  it  from  that  which,  con- 
taining little  or  no  nutriment,  is  voided  as  excrement. 

Almost  every  part  of  it  is  closely  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  which  seems  to  dis- 
charge the  oflfice  of  a  capsule  to  this  viscus.  Its  arteries  are  very  small,  considering 
the  bulk  of  the  liver ;  but  their  place  is  curiously  supplied  by  a  vein  —  the  vena  portx 
— a  vessel  formed  by  the  union  of  the  splenic  and  mesenteric  veins,  and  which  seems, 
if  it  does  not  quite  usurp  the  office  and  discharge  the  duty  of  the  artery,  to  be  far 
more  concerned  than  it  in  the  secretion  of  the  bile.  There  is  a  free  intercouse  between 
the  vessels  of  the  two. 

There  are,  scattered  through  the  substance  of  the  liver,  numerous  little  granules, 
called  acini,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  small  stones  of  certain  berries.  They  are 
united  together  by  a  fine  cellular  web,  whose  intimate  structure  has  never  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  From  the  blood  which  enters  the  liver  there  is  a  constant 
secretion  of  a  yellow  bitter  fluid,  called  bile.  The  separation  of  the  bile  from  the 
blood  probably  takes  place  within  the  acini  ;  the  secreting  vessels  are  the  penicelli, 
or  those  which  compose  this  fine  cellular  web,  and  the  fluid  —  the  bile  —  is  taken  up 
by  the  pari  biliarii,  small  vessels,  from  which  a  yellowish  fluid  is  seen  exuding  into 
whatever  part  of  the  liver  we  cut,  and  is  carried  by  them  into  the  main  vessel,  the 
hepatic  duel. 

Tlie  bile,  thus  formed,  is  in  most  animals  received  into  a  reservoir,  the  gall-bladder, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  into  the  duodenum  (g,  p.  221)  at  the  times,  and  in  the  quan- 
tities, which  the  purposes  of  digestion  require;  but  the  horse  has  no  gall-bladder, 
and,  consequently,  the  bile  flows  into  the  intestine  as  rapidly  as  it  is  separated  from 
the  blood.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  A  small  stomach  was  given  to  the  horse,  in 
order  that  the  food  might  quickly  pass  out  of  it,  and  the  diaphragm  and  the  lungs 
miffht  not  be  injuriously  pressed  upon,  when  we  require  his  utmost  speed,  and  also 
that  we  might  use  him  with  little  danger  compared  with  that  which  would  attach  to 
other  animals,  even  when  his  stomach  is  distended  with  food.  Then  the  stomach,  so 
small,  and  so  speedily  emptied,  must  be  oftener  replenished ;  the  horse  must  be 
ofiener  eating,  and  food  oftener  or  almost  continuously  passing  out  of  his  stomach. 
How  admirably  does  this  comport  with  the  uninterrupted  supply  of  bile! 

THE    PANCREAS. 

In  the  domestic  animals  which  are  used  for  food,  this  organ  is  called  the  »weel-bread. 
It  lies  bti  veen  the  stomach  and  left  kidney.  It  much  resembles  in  structure  the  sali- 
vary glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth,  and  the  fluid  which  it  secretes  has 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  resemble  the  saliva  in  its  properties.  The  pancreatic 
fluid  is  carried  into  the  intestines  by  a  duct  which  enters  at  the  same  aperture  with 
that  from  the  liver.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  albumen,  caseous  matter,  and  a 
little  free  acid.  Its  use,  whether  to  dilute  the  bile  or  the  chyme,  or  to  assist  in  the 
separation  of  the  chyme  from  the  feculent  matter,  has  never  been  ascertained  :  it  is, 
however,  clearly  employed  in  aiding  the  process  of  digestion. 

THE  SPLEEN. 

This  organ,  often  called  the  melt,  is  a  long,  bluish-brown  substance,  broad  and 
thick  at  one  end,  and  tapering  at  the  other;  lying  along  the  left  side  of  the  stomach, 
and  between  it  and  the  short  ribs.  It  is  of  a  spongy  nature,  divided  into  numerous 
little  cells  not  unlike  a  honeycomb,  and  over  which  thousands  of  minute  vessels 
thickly  spread.  The  particular  use  of  this  organ  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained, 
for  in  some  cruel  experiments  it  has  been  removed  without  apparent  injury  to  diges- 
tion or  any  other  function.  It  is,  however,  useful,  at  least  occasionally,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  given  to  the  animal.  It  is  perhaps  a  reservoir  or  receptacle  for  any 
fluid  that  may  be  conveyed  into  the  stomach  beyond  that  which  is  sufficient  for  tho 
purposes  of  digestion. 

THE  OMENTUM, 

Or  cau'l,  is  a  doubling  of  the  peritoneum,  or  rather  consists  of  four  layers  of  it.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  placed  between  the  intestines  and  the  walls  of  t'le 
belly,  in  order  to  prevent  concussion  and  injur)'  during  the  rapid  movement  of  tho 
tnimal.  That,  however,  cannot  be  its  principal  use  in  the  horse,  from  whom  the 
most  rapid  movements  are  required ;  for  in  him  it  is  unusually  short,  extending  only 
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trt  th«  nanrreas  and  a  small  portion  of  the  colon.  Being,  however,  thus  short,  the 
hort  irexempt  ?"om  aTery  troublesome  and,  occasionally,  fatal  species  of  n,pture, 
i  hen  a  portion  of  the  omentum  penetrates  through  some  accidental  opemng  m  the 

''''The"str°uVture^o"aie  urinary  organs  and  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  exposed 
will  be  hereafter  considered.  • 


CHAPTER    X. 
THE   DISEASES    OF  THE   INTESTINES. 

These  form  a  very  important  and  mysterious  class  of  ailments.  They  will  be 
considered  in  the  order  in  which  the  various  contents  of  the  abdomen  have  been 
described. 

THE  DUODENUM. 

This  intestine  is  subject  to  many  more  diseases  than  are  included  in  the  present 
imperfect  veterinary  nosology.  The  passage  of  the  food  through  it  has  been  impeded 
bT/rSurr  A  singular  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Ton.bs  :-"  An  aged  horse  was  taken 
suddenly  ill.  He  lay  down,  rolled  upon  his  back,  and  perspired  profusely,  with  j 
Dulse  Quick  and  hard ;  presently  he  became  sick,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
were  voided  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Hlood-letting,  purgatives,  fomentations, 
&c  were  resorted  to,  but  in  sixteen  hours  after  the  first  attack  the  horse  died.  The 
stomach  was  distended  with  food,  and  there  was  a  coniplete  stricture  of  the  duode- 
num, three  inches  posterior  to  the  entrance  of  the  hepatic  duct.  The  portion  of  the 
intestine  anterior  to  the  stricture  was  distended,  and  in  a  gangrenous  state.  * 

Mr  Dickens  records  a  somewhat  similar  case.  "  A  horse  was  attacked  by  appa- 
rent colic.  Proper  treatment  was  adopted,  and  he  got  seemingly  well,  ^lne  davs 
afterwards  the  apparent  colic  returned.  He  threw  himself  down,  rolled  upon  his 
back,  beatintr  his  chest  with  his  fore  feet,  or  sitting  upon  his  haunches  like  a  dog. 
All  nossible^remedial  measures  were  adopted,  but  he  died  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
second  attack.  At  the  distance  often  inches  from  the  stomach  was  a  stricture  which 
would  scarcely  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  about  ^^;hlch  were  marks 
of  mechanical  injury,  as  if  from  a  nail  or  other  hard  substance.  The  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  intestines  was  strangely  distended.^f  »^„„f 
It  has  been  perforated  by  hots.  Mr.  Brewer  describes  a  case  the  symptoms  ot 
which  were  similar  to  those  already  related.  "  On  examining  the  patient  after  death, 
the  intestines  were  found  to  be  aliogelher  free  from  disease,  except  a  portion  of  he 
duodenum  which  was  perforated  by  bots,  several  of  which  had  escaped  into  the 
abdomen.     Around  the  aperture  the  duodenum  was  in  a  gangrenous  state.  ; 

The  diseases  of  the  jejunum  and  the  ileum  consist  either  of  spasmodic  affection  or 
inflammation. 

SPASMODIC  COLIC. 
Tlie  passage  of  the  food  through  the  intestinal  canal  is  effected  by  the  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines.     \S  hen  that  action 
is  simplv  increased  throutrh  the  whole  of  the  canal,  the  food  passes  more  rapidly,  ana 
purtrincris  produced  ;  but  the  muscles  of  every  part  of  the  frame  are  liable  to  irregular 
Snd"spasmo<lic  action,  and  the  muscular  coat  of  some  portion  of  the  intestines  may  be 
thus  atTected.    The  spasm  may  he  confined  to  a  ver>-  small  part  of  the  canal,     ine 
gut  has  been  found,  after  death,  strangely  contracted  in  various  places,  but  the  con 
taction  not  exceeding  five  or  six  inches  in  any  of  them.     In  the  horse,  the  ileum  is 
the  usual  seat  of  this  disease.     It  is  of  much  importance  to  distinguish  between  spas- 
modic colic  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  for  the  symptoms  have  consiUeraDie 
fesemblance,  although  the  mode  of  treatment  should  be  very  different. 


COLIC. 

Sudden  in  its  attack. 

Pulse  rarely  much  quickened  in  the  early 
period  of  the  disease,  and  during  the  intervals 
of  ease  ;  but  evidently  fuller. 

Legs  and  ears  of  the  natural  temperature. 

Relief  obtained  from  rubbing  the  belly. 

Relief  obtained  from  motion. 
Intervals  of  rest. 
Strength  scarcely  affected. 


•  Veterinarian,  vol.  viii.  p.  329. 


t  Ibid.  vol.  X.  p.  553. 


t  Ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  493. 


The  attack  of  colic  is  usually  very  sudden.    There  is  often  not  the  slightest  warn- 
Ino-.    Tlie  horse  begins  to  shift  his  posture,  look  round  at  his  flanks,  paw  violently, 
strTke  his  belly  with  his  feet,  and  crouch  in  a  peculiar  manner,  advancing  his  hind 
limbs  under  him  ;  he  will  then  suddenly  lie,  or  rather  fall  down,  and  balance  himself 
upon  his  back,  with  his  feet  resting  on  his  belly.     The  pain  now  seems  to  cease  for 
a  little  while,  and  he  gets  up,  and  shakes  himself,  and  begins  to  feed ;  the  respite, 
however,  is  but  short — the  spasm  returns  more  violently— every  indication  of  pain  is 
increased — he  heaves  at  the  flanks,  breaks  out  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  throws 
himself  more  recklessly  about.     In  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  either  the  spasms 
beffin  to  relax,  and  the  remissions  are  of  longer  duration,  or  the  torture  is  augmented 
at  every  paroxysm  ;  the  intervals  of  ease  are  fewer  and  less  marked,  and  inflammation 
and  death  supervene.     The  pulse  is  but  little  affected  at  the  commencement,  but  it 
soon  becomes  frequent  and  contracted,  and  at  length  is  scarcely  tangible. 

It  will  presently  be  seen  that  many  of  the  symptoms  very  closely  resemble  those 
of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels :  it  may  therefore  be  useful  to 
point  out  the  leading  distinctions  between  them. 

INFLAMMATIOjr   OF  THE  BOWELS. 

Gradual  in  its  approach,  with  previous  indi- 
cations of  fever. 

Pulse  very  much  quicken''d,  but  small,  and 
often  scarcely  to  be  felt. 

Legs  and  ears  cold. 

BeOy  exceedingly  tender  and  painful  to  the 
touch. 

Motion  evidently  increasing  the  pain. 

Constant^ain. 

Rapid  and  great  weakness. 

Among  the  causes  of  colic  arc,  the  dripking  of  cold  water  when  the  horse  is  heated. 
Tlicre  is  not  a  surer  origin  of  violent  spasm  than  this.  Hard  water  is  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce this  effect.  Colic  will  sometimes  follow  the  exposure  of  a  horse  to  the  cold  air 
or  a  cold  wind  after  strong  exercise.  Green  meat,  although,  generally  speaking, 
most  beneficial  to  the  horse,  yet,  given  in  too  large  a  quantity,  or  when  he  is  hot,  will 
frequently  produce  gripes.  Doses  of  aloes,  both  large  and  small,  are  not  unfrequent 
causes  ol  colic.  In  some  horses  there  seems  to  be  a  constitutional  predisposition  to 
colic.  They  cannot  be  hardly  worked,  or  exposed  to  unusual  cold,  without  a  fit  of  it. 
In  many  cases,  when  these  horses  have  died,  calculi  have  been  found  in  some  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  Habitual  costiveness  and  the  presence  of  calculi  are  frequent 
causes  of  spasmodic  colic.  The  seat  of  colic  is  occasionally  the  duodenum,  but 
oftener  the  ileum  or  the  jejunum ;  sometimes,  however,  both  the  caecum  and  colon  are 
affected. 

Fortunately,  we  are  acquainted  with  several  medicines  that  allay  these  spasms ; 
and  the  disease  often  ceases  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared.  Tiirpcntine  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  remedies,  especially  in  union  with  opium,  and  in  good  warm  ale. 
The  account  that  has  just  been-  given  of  the  caecum  will  not  be  forgotten  here.  A 
solution  of  aloes  will  be^idvantagoously  added  to  the  turpentine  and  opium. 

If  relief  is  not  obtained  in  half-an-hour,  it  will  be  prudent  to  bleed,  for  the  continu- 
ance of  violent  spasm  may  produce  inflammation.  Some  practitioners  bleed  at  first, 
and  it  is  far  from  bad  practice ;  for  although  the  majority  of  cases  will  yield  to  tur- 
pentine, opium,  and  aloes,  an  eariy  bleeding  may  occasionally  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  inflammation,  or  at  least  mitigate  it.  If  it  is  cleariy  a  case  of  colic,  half  of  the  first 
dose  may  be  repeated,  with  aloes  dissolved  in  warm  water.  The  stimulus  produced 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bowels  by  the  purgntive  may  counteract  the  irritation  that 
caused  the  spasm.  The  belly  should  be  well  rubbed  with  a  brush  or  warm  cloth,  but 
not  bruised  and  injured  by  the  broom-handle  rubbed  over  it,  with  all  their  strength, 
by  two  great  fellows.  The  horse  should  be  walked  a])out.  or  trotted  moderately, 
the  motion  thus  produced  in  the  bowels,  and  the  friction  of  one  intestine  over  the 
other,  may  relax  the  spasm,  but  the  hasty  gallop  might  speedily  cause  inflammation 
to  succeed  to  colic.  Clysters  of  warm  water,  or  containing  a  solution  of  aloes,  should 
be  injected.  The  patent  syringe  will  here  be  exceedingly  useful.  A  clyster  of  tobacco- 
•moke  may  be  thrown  up  as  a  last  resort. 

20 »  2b 
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When  relief  has  been  obtained,  the  clothing  of  the  horse,  saturate.d  with  perspira- 
tion, should  be  removed,  and  fresh  and  dry  clothes  substituted.  He  should  be  well 
Uttered  down  in  a  warm  stable  or  box,  and  have  bran  mashes  and  lukewarm  watei 
for  the  two  or  three  uext  days.  .      /.    •  •  r 

Some  p(>rsons  give  gin,  or  gin  and  pepper,  or  even  spirit  of  pimento,  in  cases  of 
irripes.  Tiiis  course  of  proceeding  is,  however,  exceedingly  objectionable.  It  may 
be  useful,  or  even  sufficient,  in  ordinary  cases  of  colic ;  but  if  there  should  be  any 
inflammation  or  tendency  to  inflammation,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  injurious. 

FLATULENT    COLIC. 

Tliis  is  altogether  a  different  disease  from  the  former.  It  is  not  spasm  of  the  bowels, 
but  inflation  of  them  from  the  presence  of  gas  emitted  by  undig«^sted  food.  \V  hether 
collected  in  the  stomach,  or  small  or  large  intestines,  all  kinds  of  vegetable  matter 
are  liable  to  ferment.  In  consequence  of  this  fermentation,  gas  is  evolved  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  —  perhaps  to  twenty  or  tliirty  times  the  bulk  of  the  food.  This  may 
take  place  in  the  stomach  ;  and  if  so,  the  life  of  the  horse  is  in  immediate  danger,  for, 
as  will  plainly  appear  from  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  cesophagus  and 
upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  animal  has  no  power  to  expel  this  dangerous  flatus 
by  eructation. 

This  extrication  of  gas  usually  takes  place  in  the  colon  and  ca?cum,and  the  disten- 
tion may  be  so  great  as  to  rupture  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  sometimes  to  produce 
death,  without  either  rupture  or  strangulation,  and  that  in  the  course  of  from  four  to 
twenty-four  hours. 

In  some  ill-conducted  establishments,  and  far  oftener  on  the  north  than  the  south 
of  the  Tweed,  it  is  a  highly  dangerous  disease,  and  is  especially  fatal  to  horses  of 
heavy  draught.  An  overloaded  stomach  is  one  cause  of  it,  and  particularly  so  when 
water  is  gi'ven  eitlier  immediately  before  or  after  a  plentilul  meal,  or  food  to  which 
the  horse  has  not  been  accustomed  is  given. 

The  symptoms,  according  to  Professor  Stewart,  are,  "  the  horse  suddenly  slacken- 
ing his  pace  —  preparing  to  lie  down,  or  falling  down  as  if  he  were  shot.  In  the 
stable  he  paws  the  ground  with  his  fore  feet,  lies  down,  rolls,  starts  up  all  at  once, 
and  throws  himself  down  again  with  great  violence,  looking  wistfully  at  his  flanks, 
and  making  many  fruitless  attempts  to  void  his  urine." 

Hitherto  tlie  symptoms  are  not  much  unlike  spasmodic  colic,  but  the  real  character 
of  the  disease  soon  begins  to  develope  itself.  It  is  in  one  of  the  large  intestines,  and 
the  belly  swells  all  round,  but  mostly  on  the  right  flank.  As  the  disease  proceeds, 
the  pain  becomes  more  intense,  the  horse  more  violent,  and  at  length  death  closes  the 

scene.  ■  •     e 

The  treatment  is  considerably  different  from  that  of  spasmodic  colic.  The  spirit  of 
pimento  would  be  here  allowed,  or  the  turpentine  and  opium  drink ;  but  if  the  pain, 
and  especially  the  swelling,  do  not  abate,  the  gas,  which  is  the  cause  of  it,  must  b« 
be  got  rid  of,  or  the  animal  is  inevitably  lost. 

This  is  usually  or  almost  invariably  a  combination  of  hydrogen  with  sonie  other 
gas.  It  has  a  strong  aflinity  for  chlorine.  Then  if  some  compound  of  chlorine — the 
cliloride  of  lime — dissolved  in  water,  is  administered  in  the  form  of  a  drink,  the  chlo- 
rine separates  from  the  lime  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  hydrogen,  and 
muriatic  gas  is  formed.  This  gas  having  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  is  absorbed  by 
any  fluid  that  may  be  present,  and,  quitting  its  gaseous  form,  either  disappears,  or 
does  not  retain  a  thousandth  part  of  its  former  bulk.  All  this  may  be  very  rapidly 
accomplished,  for  the  fluid  is  quickly  conveyed  from  the  mouth  to  every  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal. 

Where  these  two  medicines  are  not  at  hand,  and  the  danger  is  imminent,  the  trochar 
may  be  used,  in  order  to  open  a  way  for  the  escape  of  the  gas.  The  trochar  should 
be  small  but  longer  than  that  w  hich  is  used  for  the  cow,  and  the  puncture  should  be 
mane  in  the  middle  of  the  right  flank,  for  there  the  large  intestines  are  most  easily 
reached.  In  such  a  disease  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  intestines  shall  always  be 
tound  precisely  in  their  natural  situations,  but  usually  the  origin  of  the  ascending  por- 
tion of  the  colon,  or  the  base  of  the  caecum,  will  be  pierced.  The  author  of  this  work, 
however,  deems  it  his  duty  to  add,  that  it  is  only  when  the  practitioner  despairs  cf 
otherwise  saving  the  life  of  the  animal  that  this  operation  should  be  attempted.  Much 
of  the  danger  would  be  avoided  by  using  a  very  small  trochar,  and  by  withdrawing 


it  as  soon  as  the  gas  has  escaped.    The  wound  in  the  intestines  will  then  probably 
close,  from  the  innate  elasticity  of  the  parts. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  malady.  The  first  is  inflammalion  of  the  extema* 
coats  of  the  intestines,  accompanied  by  considerable  fever,  and  usually  oostiveness. 
The  second  is  that  of  the  internal  or  mucous  coat,  and  almost  invariably  connected 
with  purging. 

ENTERITIS. 

The  muscular  Coat  is  that  which  is  oftenest  affected.  Inflammation  of  the  external 
coats  of  the  stomach,  whether  the  peritoneal  or  muscular,  or  both,  is  a  very  frequent 
anil  f  ital  disease.  It  speedily  runs  its  course,  and  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  its 
early  symptoms  should  be  known.  If  the  horse  has  been  carefully  observed,  restless- 
ness and  fever  will  have  been  seen  to  precede  the  attack.  In  many  cases  a  direct 
shivering  fit  will  occur:  the  mouth  will  be  hot,  and  the  nose  red.  The  animal  will 
soon  express  the  most  dreadful  pain  by  pawing,  striking  at  his  belly,  looking  wildly 
at  his  flanks,  groaning,  and  rolling.  The  pulse  will  be  quickened  and  small ;  the 
ears  and  legs  cold ;  the  belly  tender,  and  sometimes  hot ;  the  breathing  quickened ; 
the  bowels  costive ;  and  the  animal  becoming  rapidly  and  fearfully  weak. 

The  reader  will  probably  here  recur  to  the  sketch  given  in  page  233  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  spasmodic  colic  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  or  enteritis. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are,  first  of  all  and  most  frequently,  sudden  exposure  to 
cold.  If  a  horse  that  has  been  highly  fed,  carefully  groomed,  and  kept  in  a  warm 
stable,  is  heated  with  exercise,  and  has  been  during  some  hours  without  food,  and  in 
this  state  of  exhaustion  is  suffered  to  drink  freely  of  cold  water,  or  is  drenched  with 
rain,  or  have  his  legs  and  belly  washed  with  cold  water,  an  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  will  often  follow.  An  overfed  horse,  subjected  to  severe  and  long- 
continued  exertion,  if  his  lungs  were  previously  weak,  will  probably  be  attacked  by 
inflammation  of  them ;  but  if  the  lungs  were  sound,  the  bowels  will  on  the  following 
day  be  the  seat  of  disease.  Stones  in  the  intestines  are  an  occasional  cause  of  inflam- 
myS^n,  and  colic  neglected  ci  -wrongly  treated  will  terminate  in  it. 

Tiic  horse  paws  and  stamps  as  in  colic,  but  without  the  intervals  of  ease  that  occur 
in  that  disease.  The  pulse  also  is  far  quicker  than  in  colic.  The  breathing  is  more 
hurried,  and^the  indication  of  suffering  more  evident.  "  The  next  stage,"  in  the 
graphic  language  of  Mr.  Percivall,  "  borders  on  delirium.  The  eye  acquires  a  wild, 
hatrgard,  unnatural  stare — the  pupil  dilates — his  heedless  and  dreadful  throes  render 
approach  to  him  quite  perilous.  He  is  an  object  not  only  of  compassion  but  of  appre- 
hension, and  seems  fast  hurrying  to  -his  end ;  when,  all  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  ago- 
nising torments,  he  stands  quiet,  as  though  every  pain  had  left  him,  and  he  were 
going  to  recover.  His  breathing  becomes  tranquillised  —  his  pulse  sunk  beyond  all 
perception — his  body  bedewed  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat — he  is  in  a  tremour  from 
head  to  foot,  and  about  the  legs  and  ears  has  even  a  death-like  feel.  The  mouth  feels 
deadly  chill ;  the  lips  drop  pendulous ;  and  the  eye  seems  unconscious  of  objects.  In 
fine,  death,  not  recovery,  is  at  hand.  Mortification  has  seized  the  inftSmed  bowel  — 
pain  can  no  longer  be  felt  in  that  which  a  few  minutes  ago  was  the  seat  of  exquisite 
sufferinj.  He  again  becomes  convulsed,  and  in  a  few  more  struggles  less  violent 
than  the  former  he  expires."* 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  like  that  of  the  luncfs,  should  be  prompt 
and  energetic.  The  first  and  most  powerful  means  of  cure  will  be  bleedinsf.  From 
six  to  eight  or  ten  quarts  of  blood,  in  fact  as  much  as  the  horse  can  bear,  should  be 
abstracted  as  soon  as  possible;  and  the  bleeding  repeated  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five 

Jjuarts  more,  if  the  pain  is  not  relieved  and  the  pulse  has  not  become  rounder  and 
idler.  The  speedy  weakness  that  accompanies  this  disease  should  not  deter  from 
bleeding  largely.  That  weakness  is  the  consequence  of  violent  inflammation  of  these 
parts;  and  if  that  inflammation  is  subdued  by  the  loss  of  blood,  the  weakness  will 
disappear.  The  bleeding  should  be  effected  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  foi 
there  it  no  malady  that  more  quickly  nins  its  course. 

*  Percivall's  Hippopathology,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 
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tl,in  gruel   m«h.ch  Lpsorn  ^.f  ^,  °' '''°^'„„^^;!b,^^^^^^^  pipe  is  used,  it  should  be 

oa„  scarcely  be  'l!"»,"."P-    'V^K^rpaS^rpl, ,  already  referred  to,  sufficient 
^Tr"ieeSrpe'„;.^.^Cnd  te-tl,,'^^  'r^-h  .o  W  colon  and  ecu™ 
Slooseltanw  evacuate  thlir  contents.    The  horse  should  hkewise  be  encouraged 
L  driTnleSlly  of  warm  water  or  thin  gnrel;  and  draughus  each  contam.ng  a 
'oup\fof  dSras  of  dissolved  aloes,  with  a  little  opium,  should  be  gtven  every  s,x 

'"KrrowL'rutnrJ'nLruft;  excite  considerable  external  inflammation 

^^Kriom  or  hav  should  be  allowed  during  the  disease,  hut  bran  mashes,  and  green 
me^t  if  Tcan  beW  ed  The  latter  will  be  the  best  of  all  food,  and  may  be  given 
Scut  the  slighSrapprehension  of  danger.  ^^ hen  the  horse  bepns  to  recov^^^^ 
handful  of  corn  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  in  the  day ;  and,  if  the  vjeather  la 
warm  he  may  b^turned  into  a  paddock  for  a  few  hours  in  the  nuddle  of  the  day. 
C?rt;rs  ofjluel  should  be  continued  for  three  or  four  days  aft^r  the  inflammation  is 
hpmnnina  to  subside,  and  good  hand-rubbing  applied  to  the  legs. 

The  second  variet;  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  aflVcts  the  internal  or  mucous 
coat  andTs  generally  the  conseciuence  of  physic  in  too  great  quantity,  or  of  an  m- 
monerkind  ^  K  punnng  is  more  violent  and  continues  longer  than  was  intended, 
Cnima^^^^^  suffering  great  pain;  he  frequently  looks  round  a^h« 

flanks;  his  breathing  is  laborious,  and  the  pulse  is  quick  and  small-not  so  smal , 
however,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat,  and  contrary  tj  some  of  the  mos 
frequent  and  characteristic  symptoms  of  that  disease,  ^l'«\7«"^''.>%»^^   f"^^^^^^^ 
and  ears  are  warm.     Unless  the  purging  is  excessive,  and  the  Pf "  ^^A^  he  sEd 
the  surgeon  should  hesitate  at  giving  any  astringent  medicine  at  flrs  ;  but  he    hould 
n  Liif.niv  administer  CTuel  or  thin  starch,  or  arrow-root,  by  the  mouth  and  by  cl}&ter, 
?  no^ni'a  1  hay  arfd  c^n,  and  particularly  freen  meat.     He  should  thus  en  ea^-cur 
o  soothe  the  irritated  surface  of  \he  bowels  while  he  permits  ^H  jemains  of  the  pur- 
gative to  be  carried  off.     If.  however,  twelve  hours  have  passed    and    he  purpng 
and  the  pain  remain  undiminished,  he  should  continue  the  gruel,  adding  ^^'l^f' 
caU^c  u,  and  opium,  repeated  every  six  hours.     As  soon  as  the  P'^-ff'"?  .^^/"^..^^ 
Xile  U"e  a^ring^nt  Liedicine  should  be  lessened  in  quamity,  and  Rradually  d,^ 
ront  nued      Bleeding  will  rarely  be  necessar>',  unless  the  inflammation  is  very  g^eat, 
Td  attended  by  sym^^^^^    of  general  fever.'  The  horse  should  be  warmly  clothed, 
and  Teed  in  Jcomfortable  stable,  and  his  legs  should  be  hand-nibbed  a"d  ban  aged^ 
vfolent  purging,  and  attended  with  much  inflammatmn  and  fever,  will  occur  from 
othercauses.  ^Gr;en  meat  will  frequently  purge.     A  horse  worked  hard  upon  g^een 
meat  will  sometimes  scour.     The  remedy  is  change  of  diet,  or  less  h'^^";-  ^  ^J 
horsos  will  often  be  strongly  P«rgc<l,  without  any  apparent  cause    Astnnge^^^^^^^^^^ 
be  used  with  much  caution  here.    It  is  probab  y  an  effort  of  nature  ^^  f  *  ri^of '^^'^ 
thin.r  that  offends.     A  few  doses  of  gruel  will  assist  in  effecting  Uus  purpose,  ana 
the  nurcrina  will  cease  without  astringent  medicine.  „„„tl,p1a«;t 

Afany  horses  that  are  not  u-elMbbed  A«m._having  too  great  ^P^'^^^'.^t^^'^f  ^^^^^^ 
rib  and\he  hip-bone-are  subject  to  purging  if  more  than  usual  "-^'''"  J^Jf^^;"^^;, 
from  tbem.  'Kev  are  recognised  by  the  term  of  wa^y  horses  1  hey  are  often  tree 
and  fleet,  but  desiitute  of  continuance.  They  should  have  rather  ";;:[;•.  »»^^«^^^^^^^^^ 
allowance  of  corn,  with  beans,  when  at  work.  A  cordial  ball,  vUh  catechu  aiiO 
«pium,  will  often  be  serviceable  either  before  or  after  a  journey. 
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This  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  physicking  horses — a  mode  of 
trratment  necessary  under  various  diseases,  often  useful  for  the  augmentation  of  health, 
and  yet  which  has  often  injured  the  constitution  and  absolutely  destroyed  thousands 
of  animals.  When  a  horse  comes  from  grass  to  hard  meat,  or  from  the  cool,  open* 
air  to  a  heated  stable,  a  dose  or  even  two  doses  of  physic  may  be  useful  to  prevent 
tlie  tendency  to  inflammation  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  so  sudden  and 
great  a  change.  To  a  horse  that  is  becoming  too  fat,  or  has  surfeit,  or  grease,  or 
mange,  or  that  is  out  of  condition  from  inactivity  of  the  digestive  organs,  a  dose  of 
physic  is  often  most  serviceable  ;  but  the  reflecting  man  will  enter  his  protest  against 
tlie  periodical  physicking  of  all  horses  in  the  spring  and  the  autumn,  and  more  par- 
ticularly against  that  severe  system  which  is  thought  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  train 
them  for  work,  and  also  the  absurd  method  of  treating  the  animal  when  under  the 
operation  of  physic. 

A  horse  should  be  carefully  prepared  for  the  action  of  physic.  Two  or  three  bran 
mashes  given  on  that  or  the  preceding  day  are  far  from  sufficient  when  a  horse  is 
about  to  be  physicked  whether  to  promote  his  condition  or  in  obedience  to  custom. 
Mashes  should  be  given  until  the  dung  becomes  softened.  A  less  quantity  of  physic 
will  then  suffice,  and  it  will  more  quickly  pass  through  the  intestines,  and  be  more 
readily  diffused  over  them.  Five  drachms  of  aloes,  given  when  the  dung  has  thus 
been  softened,  will  act  much  more  effectually  and  much  more  safely  than  seven 
drachms,  when  the  lower  intestines,  are  obstructed  by  hardened  faeces. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  physic  is  given,  the  horse  should  have  walking  exercise, 
or  may  be  gently  trotted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  twice  in  the  day ;  but  after  tlie  physic 
be^ns  to  work,  he  should  not  be  moved  from  his  st^ll.  Exercise  would  then  pro- 
duce gripes,  irritation,  and,  possibly,  dangerous  inflammation.  The  common  and 
absurd  practice  is  to  give  the  horse  most  exercise  after  the  pliysic  has  begun  to  ope- 
rate. 

A  little  hay  may  be  put  into  the  rack.  As  much  mash  should  be  given  as  the  horse 
will  eat,  and  as  much  water,  with  the  coldness  of  it  taken  off,  as  he  will  drink.  If; 
however,  he  obstinately  refuses  to  drink  warm  water,  it  is  better  that  he  should  have 
it  cold,  than  to  continue  without  taking  any  fluid  ;  but  in  such  case  he  should  not  be 
suffered  to  take  more  than  a  quart  at  a  time,  with  an  interval  of  at  least  an  hour  be- 
tween each  draught. 

When  the  purging  has  ceased,  or  the  physic  is  set,  a  mash  should  be  given  once  or 
twice  every  day  until  the  next  dose  is  taken,  between  which  and  tlic  setting  of  the  first 
tliere  should  be  an  interval  of  a  week.  The  horse  should  recover  from  tlie  languor 
and  debility  occasioned  by  the  first  dose,  before  he  is  harassed  by  a  second. 

Eight  or  ten  tolerably  copious  motions  will  be  perfectly  sufficient  to  answer  every 
good  purpose,  although  the  groom  or  the  carter  may  not  be  satisfied  unless  double  the 
quantity  are  procured.  The  consequence  of  too  strong  purgation  will  be,  that  weak- 
ness will  hang  about  the  animal  for  several  days  or  weeks,  and  inflammation  will 
often  ensue  from  the  over-irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Long-continued  custom  has  made  aloes  the  almost  invariable  purgative  of  the  horse, 
and  very  properly  so ;  for  there  is  no  other  at  once  so  sure  and  so  safe.  The  Bar- 
badoes  aloes,  although  sometimes  very  dear,  should  alone  be  used.  The  dose,  with 
a  horse  properly  prepared,  will  vary  from  four  to  seven  drachms.  The  preposterous 
doses  of  nine,  ten,  or  even  twelve  drachms,  are  now,  happily  for  the  horse,  gener- 
ally al)andoned.  Custom  has  assigned  the  form  of  a  ball  to  physic,  but  good  sense 
will  in  due  time  introduce  the  solution  of  aloes,  as  acting  more  speedily,  effectually, 
and  safely. 

Tlie  only  other  purgative  on  which  dependence  can  be  placed  is  the  crotox.  The 
farina  or  meal  of  the  nut  is  generally  used ;  but  from  its  acrimony  it  should  be  given 
in  the  form  of  ball,  with  linseed  meal.  The  dose  varies  from  a  scruple  to  half  a 
drachm.  It  acts  more  speedily  than  the  aloes,  and  without  the  nausea  which  they 
produce;  but  it  causes  more  watery  stools,  and,  consequently,  more  debility. 

LixsEED-oiL  is  an  uncertain  but  safe  purgative,  in  doses  from  a  pound  to  a  pound 
*nd  a  half.  Ouve-oil  is  more  uncertain,  but  safe;  but  castor-oil,  that  mild  aperient 
'n  the  human  being,  is  both  uncertain  and  unsafe.  Epsom-salts  are  inefficacious, 
o'cept  in  the  immense  dose  of  a  pound  and  a  Italf,  and  then  they  ar^  not  always  safe. 
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c  ■  florr,mntinn  in  the  bowels  of  the  horse,  and  more  frequently 
f'^,?r  'Kv^rl  "1  yTu  ™  "  t  cLum  or  color,,  varjing  considerabl,  i^ 
of  colic.     i''^y  ^'^^^SPieraii^  sabulous  or  other  earthy  matter 

shape  according  to  the  nucleus  ^ound  ^^uch  tne  sa  ^.^^^  .^ 

collects,  or  tin.  form  of  the  ceU  m j^uch  theyJ^^^/^j^'^^^^^^^^Tiorizontal  position  of  the 

and  M-eight,  from  a  few  gra  ns  to  «^  ^;^\P?^'"^^;  ,;  \         does  not  gravitate  so  much 

carcase  of  the  horse,  the  <^^i^"if '  j^^^/"  \'i^;"^  remain  and  accumulate 

as  in  the  human  being,  ^^^^^^^f^^^^f""^^  "^^^  fotal  irritation  is  too  frequently 

until  their  very  size  Prevents  their  expuls^n,  ana  a  k  ^^        j 

n'-ntillJr:' hLr Tn  ie^Sl^e  hor^LTheytave  the  appearance  o^grit.tL 
and  in  millers  norses.    in  sum  nartlv  cons  st  of  these  very  minerals, 

or  crysunfa.4  g„«»  It  -  P.'*f^„XaU?  CSn?  about.  An  analJsU  of  th. 
combined  »lth  the  bran  w  ucU  '%'^°""""''/  ^^^  „f  eontinual  initalion  whercer 
^J^^X^^S^  ^  oT/o.r'^S.a.nrs  of  .he  most  fearful  U,. 

-Frotr;^«rig.ve.^^^^^ 

Concretions,-a  >.'ork  that   s  tar  toojaluab^e  to  be  ^^^_^^^  ^^^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

i^^=F?SeS^^  ;- T„rZ  r^e^-  aV^ 

="■  "'•SSE'Bt  tfi  3c:,,2£nf ^he^e^^^^^^^^^^ 
dTrU™:""."  It  U  aUo*  n^ndoubted  fao^  .hat  a  pea.  proporUon  of  horse, 
^a&rcuUare,h^^^ 

INTROSLSCEPTION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

The  spasmodic  action  of  the  ileum  being  long  continued,  may  hj,  ^^^^^^jlf ^^;y^"i 

InSicaHie  presence^f  this,  except  continued  and  increasing  pam;  or,  if  there  ^^cre. 

all  our  means  of  relief  would  here  fail.  .,.,.•  »  «„^;n«  nf  the  ieium'.ni 

Introsusception  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  «'^"«^'°"-,  ^\P"J^7^^^^^ 
has  been  found  invaginated  within  the  d"-denum  -and  aho  w^ 
the  ileum  within  the  coecum-and  one  portion  «f  th*^  ^^^IJ^^;.^^^^  pbces. 

the  rectum.    The  ileum  and  jejunum  are  occasionally  invaginated  in  ^«""\    K     ^ 
More  thr;  dozen  distinct  JJs  of  -trosusception  have  occurre^  in  o^^^^^^^^^^ 
sometimes  unconnected  with  any  appearance  of  ^"^^"'"^^t.on '  b"t  'n  other  ,^^ 

in  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  ff^^^/^'^^^'jl^^^Vs       is  an  accidenUl 
of  the  most  intense  character.    In  the  majority  of  cases,  perhaps  it  is  an  ^ 


consequence  of  pre-existing  disease,  and  occasioned  by  some  irregular  action  of  the 
moscular  tunic,  or  some  irritation  of  the  mucous  surface. 
A  more  formidable,  but  not  so  frequent  disease  is 

ENTANGLEMENT  OF  THE   BOWELS. 

Tliis  is  another  and  singular  consequence  of  colic.  Although  the  ileum  is  enveloped 
in  the  mesentery,  and  its  motion  to  a  considerable  degree  confined,  yet  under  tho 
spasm  of  colic,  and  during  the  violence  with  which  the  animal  rolls  and  throws  him- 
self about,  portions  of  the  intestine  become  so  entangled  as  to  be  twisted  into  nooses 
and  knots,  drawn  together  with  a  degree  of  tightness  scarcely  credible.  Nothing  but 
the  extreme  and  continued  torture  of  the  animal  can  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  has 
taken  place,  and,  could  we  ascertain  its  existence,  there  would  be  no  cure. 

An  interesting  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Spooner  of  Southampton.  A 
mare  at  grass  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  She  discovered  symptoms  of  violent  colic,  for 
which  anti-spasmodic  and  aperient  medicines  were  promptly  administered,  and  she 
was  copiously  bled.  The  most  active  treatment  was  had  recourse  to,  but  without 
avail,  and  she  died  in  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours  without  a  momentary  relief 
from  pain. 

The  small  intestines  were  completely  black  from  inflammation,  and  portions  of 
them  were  knotted  together  in  the  singular  way  delineated  in  this  cut.  The  parts  ar« 
a  little  loosened  in  order  better  to  show  the  entanglement  of  the  intestines,  but  in  th« 
animal  they  were  drawn  into  a  tight  knot,  and  completely  intercepted  all  passage. 

The  cause  of  this  was  probably  some  acrid  principle  in  the  grass,  and  many  a  horsa 
is  thus  destroyed  by  the  abominable  and  poisonous  drinks  of  the  farrier.* 


•  Veterinarian  IX.   161. 


t  Vol.  II.  p.  449. 


WORMS. 

Worms  of  difleient  kinds  inhabit  the  intestines;  but,  except  when  they  exist  iri 
■^wy  great  numbers,  they  are  not  so  hurtful  as  is  grnemlly  supposed,  although  the 

*  Veterinnrian,  VI.  12. 
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-*  «  tr^^P  tn  them,  hidebound,  and  cough,  and  loss  of  appetite,  and 

groom  or  carter  may  trace  ^oJ^^^J^^^^^^  ,ii.;,„,,.     of  the  origin,  or  mode  of  pro- 
jrnpes,  and  megrims,  ^"^  »  yareij,  .^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  medicine, 

nor  even  on  natural  histor>,  nave  gi  j     resembles  the  common  earth-worm, 

The  long  white  worm  (/""'J^j^f^  wth Tnhabits  the  small  intestines.     It  is  a  for- 
a„d,'bei.;g  from  six  to  f  "^^[J  .^«. '^j^^^^^^^^  may  co\isume  more  than 

midable  looking  animal ;  and  it  ^f  ^/'^  "1^"J  "'    .      '^^118  of  the  bowels.     A  tight 
can  be  spared  of  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food   "^^^^^^^f  ^^  ^-uh  their  pre- 

.Uin  and  .ugh  coat  aa^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  A  T  f'  'T''  t 

sonce.     Iheyareiiien,  uuvkcvo,  B  Calomel  is  frequently 

som«in,es  ''"■•?, -»J.?™^rn    £  J^^r^^^^  '"  *'  '•<"^%*e'be  J. 

given  as  a  vermituge.     1  he  seldomer  ""=  "'"^    ..  •         r     .|,e  expulsion  of  worms  n 
.  i  is  the  principal  ingredient,  in  «°™«^;j"^f.\"^^^'^X  ,Sd^  horse ;  but  in  hin. 

the  human  subject,  and  thence,  perhaps,  it  carne  to  be  ^^ea  j  '     ^^^.^^  ^^ 

ue  believe  it  to  be  inert  as  a  vermiluge,  or  only  useful  ^s  q"'^^      ^»j^  ^^  aVexcellent 

half  an  hour  before  the  horse  is  fed.      .  nppdle-worm,  or  ascaris,  inhabits  the 

A  smaller,  ^^^^^ t^^^nf Zm  ^om    i  s  desc^^^^^^^^^  an^  i--^"^e 

large  intestines,  ^^""^^[f^f/f;*^^^  c^um  iti  are  a  more  serious  nuisance  than 
quantities  have  been  found  in  the  ^^cum.     *»  ,         ^    fundament,  which 

L  former,  for  they  cause  a  very  troublesome  irritation  about  the  ^_^,^^^^^^ 

sometimes  sadly  annoys  the  horse.  Th^^.^^^t^";^*^^  ^^^^  ^adherin^  to  the  anus. 
bv  a  small  portion  of  mucus,  which,  ^^^  f^""  f  ^^'^j^'J^et onns^^  but  when  there  is 
Physic  will  sometimes  ^nng  away  gre.U  numbers  of  ti^^^^^^  '^d  cat  n-r  that  they  have 

^^^TtZ  tlS:^  ^r^  iL^I^Xo^oJ  aloes  dissolved  i/war. 
viater,  will  be  a  more  effectual  remedy. 
The  tape-worm  is'seldom  found  in  the  horse. 

HERNIA,  OR  RUPTURE. 

A  ponion  of  *e  .n..ine  pro„„ae.  o,a  o^^^^^^^^^^^  t'r^^I^tuZ  I^Zt 

some  mliiral  or  amfifial  "P"^"'""-  .  '",^°'™i,°„„!,  .^^Is  ^mm.     At  olhrt  timo!, 
impossibility,  of  .pply.ns  = '"'- "  ^"f^Jj'ii  i^Tst^n  ,?^  or  Ihirtcnoa  b, 

dents     The  assistance  of  a  veterinary^urgeon^^ 

'*  The  following  cn.e  of  operation  for  hernia  will  be  acc.^^^^^^^^ 

^•oU  as  to  the  vetcrinnry  surgeon.     It  occurred  m  'he  Pm  nee  ot  r,;°\,        i„,,ri„n." 

Rovnl  Veterinary  Collide      ;^y«^,^7:«- teT"hadb^^^^^^^^       bv  .be  owner  ,0  a  neighbour 
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•nsan  aped  black  cart-mare,  that  had  been  '^"^  ^Y  V'^  "^ '/  ;h  ^ho  foceivrd. 


l.iit  I  btlieve  that  it  rcpuiiea  irum  "«->  ........(i  -  "7  r"  ir   ifi-i? 


,  my  infirmary  on  the  next  day,  Uctober  if'-y^'y-  ,     ,  r    jj^     The  <flc 


form  dbv  the  skin,  which  was  n.,t  broken   nor  CNxn^^^^^^ 

Sds  Hstbe  cartilages  of  the  false  P^'^'^^^  .-^^?,;'^,^,i*^  than  twelv.  inched 

.!rawn  from  the  superior  to  the  '^'"'"/J»;' ?*A^" '"^  ^/fTr Thria^       part  of  the  colon  had 
It  appeared,  from  its  immense  size  and  weight,  as  U  oy  lar  iub  m  b     i 
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As  veterinary  practice  has  improved,  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  diseases 
of  the  liver  —  not  perhaps  on  the  more  advanced  and  fatal  stages  ;  but  giving  us  the 
promise  that,  in  process  of  time,  they  may  be  detected  at  an, earlier  period,  an(yn  a 
more  manageable  state. 


a  surgical  operation ;  and  Mr.  Spooncr  kindly  offered  to  be  present,  and  to  give  me  his  valu- 
able  assistance. 

'On  the  24th,  our  patient  was  considered  to  have  had  sufficient  preparatory  treatment,  and 
shn  was  operated  upon.  We  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  ol  putting  to  the  test  that 
wliich  some  among  us  had  doubted,  and  others  had  positively  denied,  but  which  had  always 
be<^n  maintained  by  our  talented  chemical  lecturer — the  power  of  opium  to  lull  the  sensation 
of  pain  in  the  horse.  We  therefore  gave  her  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  the  tincture  of  opium', 
shortly  betore  she  was  led  from  the  box  to  the  operating  house,  and  the  power  of  the  drug  wag 
evident  through  the  whole  of  the  operation. 

"After  a  careful  examination,  externally,  as  well  as  per  rectum,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
situation  and  probable  size  of  the  laceration  of  the  muscles,  an  incision  was  carefully  made 
through  the  integument  into  the  aac,  in  a  line  with  the  inferior  border  of  the  cartilafj  of  the 
false  ribs,  which  incision  was  about  seven  inches  in  length.  This,  as  we  had  hopeJ,  proved 
to  be  directly  up<m  the  aperture  in  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  The  intestines 
were  exposed  ;  and,  after  having  sufficiently  dilated  the  opening  to  permit  the  introduction  of 
the  hand,  they  were  quickly  returned,  portion  after  portion,  into  their  proper  cavity,  together 
with  a  part  ot  the  omentum,  which  we  found  somewhat  annoying,  it  being  frequently  forced 
back  again  through  the  laceration. 

"At  times,  it  required  the  exertion  of  our  united  strength  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
intestines,  and  which  was  only  effected  by  placing  our  hands  side  by  side,  covering  and 
pressing  upon  the  opening.  By  these  means  we  succeeded  in  keeping  in  the  viscera,  until 
we  were  satisfied  that  we  had  placed  them  all  within  their  proper  cavity.  At  about  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  aperture,  we  decidedly  found  the  greatest  pressure  of  the  intestines  to  effect 
an  escape. 

"A  strong  metallic  suture  of  flexible  wire  was  then  passed  through  the  edges  of  the  lacera- 
tion, taking  m  the  peritoneum  and  portions  of  the  transversahs,  rectus,  and  internal  abdomi- 
nal muscles ;  and  other  sutures,  embracing  the  same  parts,  were  placed  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, so  as  nearly  to  close  the  aperture.  Two  sutures  of  smaller  metallic  wire,  and  three 
of  stout  silk  cord,  \yere  then  passed  through  the  external  abdominal  muscles,  and  their  apo- 
neuroses, which  effectually  shut  up  the  opening  into  the  abdomen.  The  integument  was 
then  brought  together  by  the  interrupted  suture,  taking  care  to  bring  out  the  ends  of  the 
other  sutures,  arid  which  had  been  purposely  left  long,  so  that  in  case  of  supervening  inflam- 
mation, or  swelling,  they  might  be  readily  examined.  The  whole  operation  occupied  rather 
less  than  an  hour,  our  poor  patient  being  occasionally  refreshed  with  some  warm  gruel. 

"  The  hobbles  were  now  quietly  removed,  and,  after  lying  a  few  minutes,  she  got  up,  and 
was  placed  in  a  large  loose  box.  A  compress  and  a  suspensory  bandage,  that  could  be  tight- 
ened at  pleasure,  were  applied  to  the  wound.  The  pulse  was  now  84.  She  was  ordered  to 
be  watched,  and  to  have  some  tepid  water  placed  within  her  reach,  but  on  no  account  to  be 
disturbed. 

"  At  10,  P.  M.,  the  pulse  had  sutik  to  66.  The  respiration,  which  had  been  much  accele- 
rated, was  quieter.  She  was  resting  the  leg  on  the  side  operated  upon,  but  did  not  appear  to 
be  suffering  any  great  pain.  Some  tkces  had  passed,  and  she  had  taken  a  small  quantity  of 
hran  mash.  The  parts  were  well  fomented  with  tepid  water,  an  oleaginous  draught  was 
administered,  and  likewise  an  enema. 

"25ih. — The  pulse  is  a  little  quickened  ;  the  sac  which  had  contained  the  protruded  intes- 
tine was  filled  with  a  serous  effusion.  I  made  a  dependent  orifice  in  it,  and  from  three  to 
•i>ur  pints  of  fluid  ercaped.  This  much  relieved  her,  and  she  continued  to  go  on  favourably 
throughout  the  day. 

"26ih. — Suppuration  now  began  to  be  established,  and  the  parts  were  dressed  with  the 
compound  tincture  of  myrrh. 

_  "30ih. — She  was  enabled  to  take  a  little  walking  exercise;  and  on  this  day  some  of  the 
intcguniental  sutures  came  away. 

"  Nov,  4ih. — The  sloughing  process  being  now  set  up,  three  of  the  smaller  metallic  sutures, 
I'lat  had  been  used  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  laceretion  together  in  the  external  abdominal  mus- 
c.es,  came  away.  The  parts  were  minutely  examined,  and  wo  detected  a  sinus  running 
towards  the  mamma;,  and  filled  with  pus.  With  some  little  difficulty  it  was  opened,  and  a 
tape  passed  through  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  pus  to  escape  as  quickly  as  it  was  formed.  Ths 
appetite  was  tolerably  good,  and  the  pulse  ranged  from  52  to  56. 

"Gth. — The  patient  was  so  far  recovered  that  I  ventured  to  turn  her  into  one  of  the  pad- 
docks for  a  few  hours'  exercise,  taking  care  to  avoid  any  exposure  to  cold,  it" the  weather  waj 
Btormy. 

"  11th. — An  incident  occurred  which  nearly  brought  our  hitherto  successful  case  to  a  fatal 
termination.  I  saw  her  safe  about  1,  P.  M. ;  but  at  two  o'clock  a  messenger  came  in  h-.ste 
to  apprise  me  that  she  was  in  a  pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  paddock,  and  tixed  in  the  mii 
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J        o««n„nt  nf  Other  complaints,  are  examined  when  they  aie 
If  horses,  destroyed  0"  ^^J°^"Jj^^°;  othJJ      I?^^^^  ..^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ .  ^^^ 

r.ot  more  than  five  years  old,  the  ""^^^ '^^"^^  ^„ J' .».:„  ^jgcus  is  frequently  increased  in 
when  Ihey  arrive  at  eight  or  nine,  or  ten  l^'^^^^J^'^^Z  of  a  gmnulaW  or  broken- 
size-it  is  less  elastic  under  pres.ur^_thas^a^^^^^  J^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

dowi^,.pearance-the  I  °;d  ^S'^f  ^^^'^^^^^  is  either  confined  under  the  peri- 

in  a  freat^r  or  less  ^^^^^'^J' ^\^^"^:'^";ii';,rthe  b^^  There  is  nothing,  for  awhile, 

toneal  covermg.  or  oozes  in  o  the  «^J'^{  ^^ J^^Jf  J,i^  j,  j^  apparent  health,  in  good 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  this,  i  he  f  "^^^  '^f^;^  .•'  ^^  f.^^i  a  change  is  taking 
condition,  and  capahle  of  ««"«7V'.7wr  1  ^i^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^he  liver  sud- 

place  in  this  important  viscus;  ^"\f  ^^"S^J^^^'^fa  X  '  with  blood,  oi  a  suffi- 
hS' oV^iis  S'^idTri^uX  ttrut  i:  interLe  with  the  functions  of 

^'^nrsTniptoms  of  this  sudden  change  are^^pawi^^^^^^^^^^  Z^C^'e^TZ 
and  death.  •  ^    x-  „„  „,„  f^.iTnl  tn  hf  deluoed  with  dark  venous 

by  th;  finger,  and   in  «o"Ye?:f ^liZal'tS^^'clnnu^^^^^^^^        and  fortunately  arrested, 
If  the  hemorrhage  has  be*'"  slight  at  the  con  men^  ,  ^^^lly  fail ;  the 

yet  a  singular  consequence  ^^llf'^*^^"^";  y/ff"'''  u,e  an  "lal  will  have  gutta  serem, 
.upil  of  one  or  both  eyes  ^^^^  .fj^^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

a  ti^t^^rchS  '^:^^J^^^^^^  -  tiie  late^lr.  John  Field 
for  almost  all  that  is  known  of  this  sad  disease. 

JAUNDICE, 

violent  effons  to  relcMC  herself.  .  With  f"""f,"»''"!  ™' „|  „\,',,t.a  „,  ,„  1.,.  imerly  inetpaWe 
attetnpl.,  «c  8..ecee<le<l  m  ^''^f  "Pj"  "^"'l.f'^'JJ'od  «  ^  "l"'  "^'■■'  ''"»"  '""t; 

'°^^firf„rpTa«dt,'r'hi"f7:'fit.t„viee.^^^^^ 

were  set  to  work  to  rub  her  perteeily  dr>-.  »nd  ""'«  *°""J7y,;j*    „;,  „e||  .leMed  with 
oine.  .a.  given.    The  «ate  of  the  wound  was  '^^»;,.7'„"/'  'J°'  '^^'g^altaion.  wa.  appa- 

;:i:;ivXuJd,TnVre^.?^d!t™id 
iT&nT;j;pr^\'^.i;e&:rrrr^^^^^ 

fectual  attempts  to  rise.  .     r    ,  „„„„  ;ii  rnnqpnurnce  from  the  continuance  of  the«e 

We  soon,  however,  bepan  to  fear  some  ill  ^.ons^1\"^n^«.i^H  „L„.,^a„o«  m  fiverv  vete- 
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rit  rXn^ome  .ruel,  f-.hope  be.an  -J. ^J ';;SX"o"egain  her  strength,  but 
••  On  the  following  and  succeeding  d«V8  she  continued  g^^^^^                       ^^^  ^^^^^^,j,  j^    ,hnt 
she  required  great  care  and  attenl.on.  ""^  't  w^m  not  un  li  the  expu-                ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

I  dared  to  remove  her  trom  the  shnas,  and  then  onlv  lor  aj?^  "°""f        ^^^  ...^und ;  but  the 
eplacing  her  in  them  at  night,     Some  '^l-cht^l""^^^^^^^^^   ''^hcrcquied  occasional  attendance 
principaf  effect  of  J.cr  inanersion  wa«  a  ??,  "V;'^"j;;;y:.^Vre  tl^^  twelve  weeks  after  the 
lo  the  wound  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Uth  ot  January     m"'^,        ^ ^^^  rpiurnei 


;;;;a,i:rth;trclas7o'f  "'the  metallic  sutures  came  away, 
to  her  usual  work." 


)re  tnan  ii*veivu  mct^.^  — - 
She  soon  afierwarde  returne* 


%ome  obstruction  in  the  ducts  or  tubes  that  convey  the  bile  from  the  liver  to  the  intes- 
tines. The  horse,  however,  has  but  one  duct,  through  which  the  bile  usually  flows 
as  quickly  as  it  is  formed,  and  there  is  no  gall-bladder  in  which  it  can  become  thick- 
ened, or  hardened  into  masses  so  firm  as  to  be  appropriately  called  eall-atones.  Jaun- 
.lice  does,  however,  occasionally  appear  either  from  an  increased  flow  or  allured 
quality  of  the  bile,  or  obstruction  even  in  this  simple  tube.  The  yellowness  of  the 
eves  and  mouth,  and  of  the  skin  where  it  is  not  covered  with  hair,  mark  it  sufficiently 
plainly.  The  dung  is  small  and  hard  ;  the  urine  highly  coloured  ;  the  horse  languid, 
and  the  appetite  impaired.  If  he  is  not  soon  relieved,  he  sometimes  begins  to  express 
considerable  uneasiness;  at  other  times  he  is  dull,  heavy,  and  stupid.  A  character- 
i>tic  symptom  is  lameness  of  the  right  fore  leg,  resembling  the  pain  in  the  ritrht 
shoulder  of  the  human  being  in  hepatic  affections.  The  principal  causes  are  over- 
feeding or  over-exertion  in  sultry  weather,  or  too  little  work  generally  speaking,  or 
iiirtamraation  or  other  disease  of  the  liver  itself. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  inquire  whether  this  aflfection  of  the  liver  is  not  the  conse- 
quence of  the  sympathy  of  that  organ  with  some  other  part,  for,  to  a  very  considerable 
degree,  it  frequently  accompanies  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and  the  lungs.  These 
diseases  being  subdued,  jaundice  will  disappear.  If  there  is  no  other  apparent  disease 
to  any  great  extent,  an  endeavour  to  restore  the  natural  passage  of  the  bile  by  purga- 
tives may  be  tried,  not  consisting  of  large  doses,  lest  there  should  be  some  undetecU^d 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  bowels,  in  either  of  which  a  strong  purgative  would  bo 
dangerous ;  but,  given  in  small  quantities,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  and  until  the 
bowels  are  freely  opened.  Bleeding  should  always  be  resorted  to,  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  apparent  degree  of  inflammation,  and  the  occasional  stupor'of  the  animal. 
Plenty  of  water  slightly  warmed,  or  thin  gruel,  should  be  given.  The  horse  should 
be  warmly  clothed,  and  the  stable  well  ventilated,  but  not  cold.  Carrots  or  n-reeii 
meat  will  be  very  beneficial.  Should  the  purging,  when  once  excited,  prove  violent, 
we  need  not  be  in  any  haste  to  stop  it,  unless  inflammation  is  beginninor  to  be  con- 
nected with  it,  or  the  horse  is  very  weak.  The  medicine  recommended"  under  (liar- 
rhcea  may  then  be  exhibited.  A  few  slight  tonics  should  be  given  when  the  horse  is 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  jaundice. 

The  Spleen  is  sometimes  very  extraordinarily  enlarged,  and  has  been  ruptured. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  means  by  which  this  may  be  discovered,  except  manvtil 
examination  by  means  or  the  aid  of  the  rectum.  The  state  of  the  animal  would 
clearly  enough  point  out  the  treatment  to  be  adopted. 

The  Pancreas.     We  know  not  of  any  disease  to  which  it  is  liable. 

The  blood  contiins  a  great  quantity  of  watery  fluid  unnecessary  for  the  nutriment 
f^r  repair  of  the  frame.  There  likewise  mingle  with  it  matters  that  would  be  noxious 
if  sutYered  to  accumulate  too  much. 

THE  KIDNEYS 

Are  actively  employed  in  separating  this  fluid,  and  likewise  carrying  off  a  substance 
vvhich  constitutes  the  peculiar  ingredient  in  urine,  failed  the  urea,  and  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  that  which  would  be  poisonous  to  the  animal.  The  kidneys  are  two"  large 
frlandular  bodies,  placed  under  the  loins,  of  the  shape  of  a  kidnej'-bean,  of  immen«'> 
size.  The  right  kidney  is  most  forward,  lying  under  the  livt>r;  the  left  is  pushod 
nore  backward  by  the  stomach  and  spleen.  A  large  artery  runs  to  each,  carrying  not 
l^«s  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  whf)le  of  the  blood  that  circulates  through  the  fram*^. 
This  artery  is  divided  into  innumerable  little  branches  most  curiously  complicated  and 
tailed  upon  each  other;  and  the  blood,  traversing  those  convolutions,  has  its  watery 
parts,  and  others  the  retaining  of  which  would  be  injurious,  separated  from  it. 

The  fluid  thus  separate*!  varies  materially  both  in  quantity  and  composition,  even 
"iiring  health.  There  is  no  animal  in  which  it  varies  so  much  as  in  the  horse, — there 
IS  no  organ  in  that  animal  so  much  under  our  command  as  the  kidney  ;  and  no  medi- 

fines  are  so  useful,  or  may  be  so  injurious,  as  diuretics — such  as  nitre,  and  digitalis 

not  only  on  account  of  their  febrifuge  or  sedative  efftx'ts,  but  b«?causo  of  the  po\w^  r 
\vhich  they  exert.  They  stimulate  the  kidneys  to  separate  more  aqueous  fluid  than 
|ney  otherwise  would  do,  and  thus  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  which  the  heart  \- 
labouring  to  circulate  through  the  frame,  and  also  that  which  is  determined  or  driven 
fo  parts  alre:idy  overioaded.  The  main  objects  to  be  accomplished  in  these  disdiwa 
19  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  to  calm  the  violence  of  excitement.     Dio- 
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retics,  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood,  are  useful  assistants  in  accomplishing  these 

^"&e  is  suh^ect  to  effu^ons^  th^d  in  ^^X;^:^^:^^ 
disease  almost  pecuhar  o  hun.  J«"^^^'  ^'^^  ^f^^P;  deposit  of  fluid  in  the  cellulat 
nml^seldom  have  it  but  >^^^j  «  J^*^  ^^^^7;^^^^  fj^JZ  to  diuretics.  The  legs  of 
substance  of  the  legs  of  "'^  *^«f  ^,,;^^* ''^  "7!*. '  whout  the  use  of  diuretics;  nor 
r^:a^-orntontcre5':Tth  Urs;:wagT;prdring  them  or  caused  by  the. 
!!bforr;^se  s"bdued.     It  is  on  this  account  that  diuretics  are  ranked  among  the 

ahsurdTes  of  stabfe-m^nacrement  there  is  nothing  so  injurious  as  the  frequent  use  of 
absurdities  ^J  f^*^  "'^  .=  i^i^nevs  often  over-excited,  weakened,  and  disposed  to 
dls^ase'Lut  rlVc  fi^me^b^^^^^^^^^^  for  the  absorbents  have  earned 

disease,  Dui  ;"«j;""l^  .         ,  •  .  accessary  to  the  health  and  condition  of  the 

r'-I  In^rd  rfo  sunnlvU  e  d  ficioncyof^^^^^^^^  occasioned  by  the  inordinate  discharge 
c?uri'ne  The  e  is  E^e  one Tmportant  fact  of  >.hich  the  groom  or  the  horseman 
ot  urine,     iiere  ih  ik  i  o^i,,,,  these  humours  by  the  imprudent 

:t?7dS5,  h  i^^^^S^a  ^m  ;^m  o^a  consequence  of  Lea^a^d  n. 
the  disease  itself.    Tlie  legs  will  fill  again,  and  the  grease  will  return.    \\  hile  the 

^^rn^^atl;£atn^TL^^^  ^^o-ld  be  atterdedto  and  the  good 

efl}.ct  of  vS  he  tes"  monv  of  every  intelligent  man  will  confirm :  he  horse.hould 
£;,?Ly /.  rfrlnA-  Not  only  will  i'nflammation  be  prevented,  but  the  operation  of 
the  medicine  will  be  much  promoted. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 
This  is  no  uncommon  disease  in  the  horse,  and  is  more  unskilfully  and  fatally 
treated  than  almost  any  other.    The  early  syn.ptoms  are  those  of  fever  generally,  bu 
Le  leat  of  the  disease^oon  becomes  evident.     The  horse  looks  -xiously  round  a 
his  flanks-  stands  with  his  hinder  legs  wide  apart;  is  unwilling  to  lie  doun  ,  strad- 
5 h^s  as  h;  Sks;  expresses  pain  in  turning';  shrinks  when  the  loins  are  presse  , 
and  some  decree  of  heat  is  felt  there.    The  urine  is  voided  in  small  quantities ,  fre- 
auentlTu  is  hi.h<oloured,  and  sometimes  bloody.    The  attempt  to  urinate  beconics 
?nore  Sequent,  and  the  quantity  voided  smaller,  until  the  --jl^f  ■^,;- P^^    ' 
violentlj-^  but  the  discharge  is  nearly  or  quite  suppressed.    .^^^  P'jf\^\'^"\'L7, 
b-^rd  •  fu  I  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  but  rapidly  becoming  small,  yet  not  losing 
:    liaL  t^^^^^^^^^  These  symptoms  clearly  indicate  an  -f  <-"on  of  the  unnaj 

or-rans ;  but  they  do  not  distinguish  inflammation  of  the  kidney  from  ^^a  «!  the  Had 
de°.  In  order  ?o  efl-ect  this,  the  hand  must  be  introduced  into  the  jectum.  If  t  e 
bladder  is  felt  full  and  hard  under  the  rectum,  there  is  inflammation  of  the  neck  ot  i  , 
if  it  is  e^pty,  yet  on  the  portion  of  the  intestines  immediately  over  >t  th^e  s  rnore 
ban  natural  h  at  and  tenderness,  there  is  inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  bUdo 
and  if  the  bladder  is  empty,  and  there  is  no  increased  heat  or  tenderness,  there  i. 
inflammation  of  the  kidney.  _.•     i    i  .  u„„  ,i,ot  i^^ic  hppn 

Among  the  causes  of  diabetes  are  improper  f^^^^'^"?  Pf'^'^"^^!  y  ^^f- ^^^'J^'^^^^^^^ 
rnou-burnt,  or  oats  that  are  musty.    The  farmer  should  look  well  to  ^h's.     Oats  thai 
have  been  dried  on  a  kiln  acquire  a  diuretic  property,  and  if  1^«^«^«  ^Jf  1^"^^^^^^^ 
thrm,  the  continual  excitement  of  this  organ  which  they  produce  will  dj  generate  into 
Znmation.     Too  po,verful  or  too  often  repeated  diuretics  induce  jnAammation  of 
the  kidney,  or  a  degree  of  irritation  and  weakness  of  that  organ  that  d  yoses^ 
inflammation  from  causes  that  would  otherwise  have  no  injurious  effect      1»  a  horse 
is  spraincl  in  ttie  loins  by  being  urged  on,  tar  or  fast,  by  a  heavy  rider,  or  eompeUeo 
to  tike  too  wide  a  leap,  or  by  being  si.ddonly  pulled  up  on  his  haunches    ^e    "Aam 
mntion  of  the  muscles  of  the  loins  is  often  speedily  transferred  to  the  ^'d^p  ^:,'' 1'" 
wlych  they  lie  in  contact.     Exposure  to  cold  is  another  frequent  origin  of  this  maianj , 
especially  if  the  horse  is  drenched  with  rain,  or  the  wet  dnps  upon  his  lo'»^ '  «2 
more  paricularlv,  if  he  was  previously  disposed  to  inflammation,  or  these  org^n«  '^JJ 
been  previously  'weakened.    For  this  reason,  hackney-coach  horses  and  others,  exposea 
10  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  often  fed  on  unwholesome  V'':;:;''''^^^J'':^ 
•should  have,  their  loins  protected  by  leather  or  some  other  clothing.    1  he  grand  cau^e 
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however,  of  nephritis,  is  the  unnecessary  quantity  or  undue  strength  of  the  d.uretic 
medicines  that  are  forced  on  the  horse  by  the  ignorant  groom.  This  is  an  evil  earned 
to  an  infamous  extent,  and  against  which  every  horseman  should  sternly  oppose 

himself.  .        ,.     ,  l 

The  treatment  will  only  vary  from  that  of  inflammation  of  other  parts  by  a  consi- 
deration of  the  peculiarity  of  the  organ  affected.     Bleeding  must  be  promptly  reported 
to,  and  carried  to  its  full  extent.     An  active  purge  should  next  be  administered ;  and 
a  counter-inflammation  excited  as  nearly  as  possible  to  thj  seat  of  disease.     For  this 
purpose  the  loins  should  be  fomented  with  hot  water,  or  covered  with  a  mustard- 
noulticc  — the  horse  should  be  warmly  clothed;  but  no  cantharides  or  turpentine 
should  be  used,  and,  most  of  all,  no  diuretic  be  given  internally.    When  the  groom 
finds  this  difliculty  or  suppression  of  staling,  he  immediately  has  recourse  to  a  diuretic 
ball  to  force  on  the  urine;  and  by  thus  needlessly  irritating  a  part  already  too  much 
excited,  he  adils  fuel  to  fire,  and  frequently  destroys  the  horse.    Tlie  action  of  the 
puriTative  having  begun  a  little  to  cease,  white  hellebore  may  be  administered  in  small 
doses,  with  or  witliout  emetic  tartar.     The  patient  should  be  warmly  clothed ;  his 
leo-s  well  bandaged ;  and  plenty  of  water  offered  to  him.     The  food  should  be  care- 
fully examined, "and  anything  that  could  have  excited  or  that  may  prolong  the  irrita- 
tion carefully  removed. 

DIABETES,  OR  PROFUSE  STALING 

Is  a  comparatively  rare  disease.  It  is  generally  the  consequence  of  undue  irritation 
of  the  kidney  by  bad  food  or  strong  diuretics,  and  sometimes  follows  inflammation  of 
that  ortran.  It  can  seldom  be  traced  in  the  horse  to  any  disease  of  the  digestive 
or<nms.°  The  treatment  is  obscure,  and  the  result  often  uncertain.  It  is  evidently 
increased  action  of  the  kidneys,  and  tlierefore  the  most  rational  plan  of  treatment  is  to 
endeavour  to  abate  that  action.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  same  course  should  be 
pursued  in  the  early  stage  of  diabetes  as  in  actual  inflammation;  but  the  lowering 
system  must  not  be  carried  to  so  great  an  extent.  To  bleeding,  purging,  and  counter- 
Irritation,  medicines  of  an  astringent  quality  should  succeed,  as  catechu,  the  powdered 
*leaf  of  tlie  whortleberry  (uvn  ursi),  and  opium.  Very  careful  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  food.  The  hay  and  oats  should  be  of  the  best  quality.  Green  meat,  and  espe- 
cially carrots,  will  be  very  serviceable. 

BLOODY  URINE— HEMATURIA. 

The  discharge  of  urine  of  this  character  is  of  occasional  occurrence.  Pure  blood 
is  sometimes  discharged  which  immediately  coagulaU^s— at  other  times  it  is  more  or 
less  mixed  with  the  urine,  and  docs  not  coagulate.  The  cause  of  its  appearance  and 
the  source  whence  it  proceeds  cannot  always  be  determined,  but  it  is  probably  the 
result  of  some  strain  or  blow.     It  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  inflammation. 

Should  it  be  the  result  of  strain  or  violence,  or  be  evidently  attended  by  inflamina- 
tion,  soothintr  and  depleting  measures  should  be  adopted.  Perhaps  counter-irritation 
on  the  loins' might  be  useful.  If  there  is  no  apparent  inflammation,  some  gentle 
stimulus  may  be  administered  internally. 

ALBUMINOUS  URINE. 

A  prculiar  mucous  state  of  the  urine  of  some  horses  has  lately  attracted  attention. 
It  has  been  associated  with  stretching  out  of  the  legs,  stiffness,  disinclination  to  move, 
a  deirroe  of  fever,  and  costiveness.  Slight  bleeding,  mild  physic,  the  application  of 
pentTe  stimulants  to  the  loins,  quietness,  and  gentle  opiates,  have  been  of  service. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Percivall  for  what  we  do  know  of  the  disease.  It  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

THE  BLADDER. 

Tlie  urine  separated  from  the  blood  is  discharged  by  the  minute  vessels,  of  whicr. 
we  have  spoken,  into  some  larger  canals,  which  terminate  in  a  cavity  or  reser>-oir  iri 
the  body  of  each  kidney,  desiirnated  its  peliis.  Thence  it  is  conveyed  by  a  duct  called 
'.he  ureter,  to  a  larwr  reservoir,  the  bhuUer.  It  is  constantly  flowing  from  the  kidney 
throucrh  the  ureter"';  and  were  there  not  this  provision  for  its  detention,  it  would  be 
incessantly  and  annnvinglv  dribbling  from  tlie  animal.  The  bladder  lies  in,  ami 
when  distended  by  urine  nearly  fills,  the  cavity  of  the  great  bones  of  the  haunch, 
21* 
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termed  the  pelvis.     It  has  three  coats,  the  outer  one  covering  the  greater  part  of  lU 
and  bein-  a  portion  of  the  peritoneum  :  the  muscular,  consisting  of  two  layers  of  fibres, 
as  in  the%tomach  ;  the  external,  running  longitudinally,  and  tl,e  inner  circularly,  so 
that  it  may  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  urine  as  it  enters,  and  contract  again  mto  an 
exceedinoly  small  space  as  it  runs  out,  and  by  that  contraction  assist  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  urmL     The  inner  coat  contains  numerous  little  glands,  which  secrete  a  mucous 
fluid  to  defend  the  bladder  from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine.     The  bladder  terminates 
in  a  small  neck,  round  which  is  a  strong  muscle,  keeping  the  passage  closed,  and 
retainin<r  the  urine  until,  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  or  when  the  bladder  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  fluid,  the  muscular  coat  begins  to  contract,  the  diaphragm  is  ren- 
dered  convex  towards  the  intestines,  and  presses  them  on  the  bladder,  and  by  these 
united  powers  the  fluid  is  forced  through  the  sphincter  muscle  at  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, and  escapes. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  disease,  inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  bladder, 
and  of  its  neck.  The  symptoms  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  inflammation  of 
the  kidney,  except  that  there  is  rarely  a  total  suppression  of  urine,  and  there  is  heat 
felt  in  the  rectum  over  the  situation  of  the  bladder.  The  causes  are  the  F/sence  of 
some  acrid  or  irritant  matter  in  the  urine,  or  of  calculus  or  stone  in  the  bladder.  \\  ith 
reference  to  inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  bladder,  mischief  has  occasionally  been 
done  by  the  introduction  of  cantharides  or  some  other  irritating  matter,  in  order  to 
hasten  the  period  of  horsing  in  the  mare.  The  treatment  in  this  case  will  be  the  same 
as  in  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  except  that  it  is  of  more  consequence  that  the  am- 
mal  should  drink  freely  of  water  or  thin  gruel.  .-if 

In  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  there  is  the  same  frequent  voidm?  of 
urine  in  small  quantities,  generally  appearing  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  often  ending  in  almost  total  suppression.  There  is  also  this  circumstance, 
which  can  never^be  mistaken  by  him  who  will  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  case, 
that  the  bladder  is  distended  with  urine,  and  can  be  distinctly  felt  under  the  ree- 
turn.  It  is  spasm  of  the  part,  closing  the  neck  of  the  bladder  so  powerfully  that  the 
contraction  of  the  bladder  and  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  are  unable  to  iorce  out  the 

""A^ere  the  object  to  be  attempted  is  sufficiently  plain.  This  spasm  must  be  relaxed. 
and  the  most  likely  means  to  eff'ect  it  is  to  bleed  largely,  and  even  to  fainting.  I  his 
will  sometimes  succeed,  and  there  will  be  at  once  an  end  to  the  disease,  lo  the 
exhaustion  and  loss  of  muscular  power  occasioned  by  copious  bleeding,  should  be 
added  the  nausea  consequent  on  physic.  Should  not  this  speedily  have  effect,  an- 
other mode  of  abatino-  spasm  must  be  tried  — powdered  opium,  made  into  a  bal  oi 
drink,  should  he  given  every  two  or  three  hours;  while  an  active  blister  is  appliea 
externally.  The  evacuation  of  the  bladder,  both  in  the  mare  and  the  horse,  should 
be  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER. 
The  urine  is  a  verv  compound  fluid.    In  a  state  of  health  it  contains  several  acids 
and  alkalies  variously  combined,  which,  under  disease,  are  increased  both  in  number 
and  quantity.     It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that  some  of  these  may  be  occasionally 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  a'ssnme  a  solid  form  both  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and 
in  the  bladder.     This  is  known  to  be  the  case  both  in  the  human  being  and  the  briitc. 
These  calculi  or  stones  are  in  the  horse  oftener  found  in  the  kidney  than  in  the  b  ad- 
der, contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  human  surseon.     The  explanation  ot  this 
however  is  not  difficult.     In  the  human  heinor  the  kidney  is  situated  above  the  blad- 
der, and  Ihese  concretions  descend  from  it  to  the  bladder  by  their  w(  ight.      Ihe  beiiy 
of  the  hoT-^e  is  horizontal,  and  the  force  of  gravity  can  in  no  way  affect  the  paspa^e 
of  the  calculus;  therefore  it  occasionally  remains  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  uniii 
it  has  increased  so  much  in  size  as  to  fill  it.     We  know  not  of  any  symptoms  thax 
would  satisfactorily  imlicate  the  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  kidney;  and  if  the  d is. 
ease  could  be  ascertained,  we  are  unable  to  say  what  remedial  measures  could  oe 
adopted 


The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  much  resemble  those  of  spasmodic  colic, 
except  that,  on  careful  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been  much  irregularity 
in  the  discharge  of  urine  and  occasional  suppression  of  it.  "When  fits  of  apparent 
colic  frequently  return,  and  are  accompanied  by  any  peculiarity  in  the  appearance  or 
U\t-  discharge  of  the  urine,  the  horse  should  be  carefully  examined.  For  this  pui^ 
pose  he  must  be  thrown.  If  there  is  stone  in  the  bladder,  it  will,  while  the  horse 
lies  on  its  back,  press  on  the  rectum,  and  may  be  distinctly  felt  if  the  hand  is  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum.  Several  cases  have  lately  occurred  of  successful  extraction 
of  the  calculus ;  but  to  effect  this  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
aid  of  a  veterinary  practitioner. 

Both  the  practitioner  and  the  amateur  will  be  gratified  by  the  description  of  a  cathe- 
ter, invented  by  Mr.  Taylor,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  Nottingham,  which  may  be  in- 
troduced into  the  bladder  without  difficulty  or  pain,  and  the  existence  and  situation  of 
the  calculus  readily  ascertained. 

It  is  made  of  polished  round  iron,  three  feet  long,  one  and  a  half  inch  in  circum- 
ference, and  with  eight  joints  at  its  farther  extremity.  The  solid  part  between  each 
joint  is  one  and  a  quarter  inch  in  lepgth,  and  one  and  a  half  in  circumference,  the 
moveable  part  Ijeing  ten  inches,  and  the  solid  part  two  feet  two  inches.  The  latter 
has  a  slight  curve  commencing  one  foot  from  the  handle,  and  continuing  to  the  first 
joint  of  the  moveable  part,  in  order  to  give  it  facility  in  passing  the  urethra,  where 
it  is  attached  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  The  joints  are  on  the  principle  of  a 
half  joint,  so  that  the  moveable  part  would  only  act  in  a  straight  line,  or  curve  in  one 
direction.  The  joints  are  perfectly  rounded  and  smooth  when  acting  either^  in  a 
straight  line  or  a  curve.  It  is  represented  both  in  its  straight  and  curved  state  in  the 
following  cuts. 


.i^^~^^^^^  i-t;  jgi^l^ 


Many  horses  occasionally  void  a  considerable  quantity  of  gravel,  sometimes  with- 
out inconvenience,  and  at  others  with  evident  spasm  or  pain.  A  diuretic  might  be 
useful  in  such  case,  as  increasing  the  flow  of  urine,  and  possibly  washing  out  the 
concretions  before  they  become  too  numerous  or  bulky. 

The  urine  having  passed  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  flows  along  the  urethra,  and  is 
discharged.  The  sheath  of  the  penis  is  sometimes  considerably  enlarged.  When 
at  the  close  of  acute  disease,  there  are  swellings  and  eflfusions  of  fluid,  under  the 
chest  and  belly,  this  part  seldom  escapes.  Diuretics,  with  a  small  portion  of  cordial 
medicine,  will  be  beneficial,  but  in  extreme  cases  slight  scarifications  may  be  neces- 
sar}'.  The  inside  of  the  sheath  is  often  the  seat  of  disease.  The  mucous  matter, 
naturally  secreted  there  to  defend  the  part  from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine,  accumu- 
lates and  becomes  exceedingly  offensive,  and  produces  swelling,  tenderness,  and  even 
excoriation,  with  considerable  discharge.  Fomentation  with  warm  water,  and  the 
cleansing  of  the  part  with  soap  and  water,  aided  perhaps  by  the  administration  of  a 
diuretic  ball,  will  speedily  remove  every  inconvenience.  Carters  are  too  apt  to  neg- 
lect cleanliness  in  this  respect. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

BREEDING,    CASTRATION,   &c. 

This  mav  be  a  proper  period  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  breeding,  and  peculiarly 
iinno-tant  when  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  our  breed  of  horses  has,  within  the  last 
iwentv  Years,  undergone  a  material  change.  Our  running-horses  still  maintain  then 
speed;  although  their  endurance  is,  generally  speakihg,  considerably  diminished;  our 
draught  and  carriage  horses  are  perhaps  imtlroved  in  value ;  but  our  hunters  and 
hackneys  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  .,  •      ^        n,.     r   , 

Our  observations  on  this  will  be  of  a  general  nature,  and  very  simple.    The  first 
axiom  we  would  lay  down  is,  that!**  like  will  produce  like,"  and  that  the  progeny 
will  inherit  the  general  or  mingled  qualities  of  the  parents.     There  is  scarcely  a 
disease  by  which  either  of  the  parents  is  affected  that  the  foal  does  not  often  inherit, 
or  at  least  occasionally  show  a  predisposition -to  it.     Even  the  consequences  of  ill 
usacre  or  hard  work  will  descend  to  the  progeny.     There  has  been  pcoof  upon  proof, 
that'  blindness,  roaring,  thick  wind,  broken  wind,  spavins,  curbs,  ringbones,  and 
founder,  have  been  bequeathed  to  their  oflspring,  both  by  the  sire  and  the  dam.    It 
should  likewise  be  recollected  that  although  these  blemishes  may  not  appear  m  the 
immediate  progeny,  they  frequently  do  in  the  next,  or  even  more  distant  feneration. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  some  knowledge  of  the  parentage  both  of  the  sire  and  the  d;uii. 
Peculiarity  of  form  and  constitution  will  also  be  inherited.  This  is  a  most  important 
but  neMected  consideration;  for,  however  desirable  or  even  perfect  may  have  been 
the  conformation  of  the  sire,  ev.  ry  good  point  may  be  neutralized  or  lost  by  the 
defective  structure  of  the  mare.     The  essential  points  should  be  good  m  both  parents, 
or  some  minor  defect  in  either  he  met,  and  got  rid  of,  by  excellence  in  that  particular 
point  in  the  other.    The  unskilful  or  careless  breeder  too  often  so  badly  pairs  the 
animals,  that  the  good  points  of  each  are -almost  lost:  the  defects  of  both  increased, 
and  the  produce  is  far  inferior  to  both  sire  and  dam.  ,       n  • 

Mr  Baker,  of  Rei<rate,  places  this  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  He  speaks  ot  hi3 
own  experience :  "A°foal  had  apparently  clear  and  good  eyes,  but  the  first  day  had 
not  passed,  before  it  was  evident  that  it  was  totally  blind.    It  had  gutta  serena. 

"Inquiry  was  then  made  about  the  sire,  for  the  mare  had  good  eyes.  His  were, 
on  the  slightest  inspection,  evidently  bad,  and  not  one  of  his  colls  had  escaped  the 
direful  effects  of  his  imperfect  vision.  ,        ,    .  .if 

"A  mare  had  been  the  subject  of  farcial  enlargements,  and  not  being  capable  ol 
performing  much  work,  a  foal  was  produced  from  her.  She  survived  ;  but  the  toal 
soon  after  birth  evinced  symptoms  of  farcy,  and  died. 

"  A  marc  was  lame  from  navicular  disease.  A  foal  was  bred  from  her  that  at  five 
vears  could  scarcely  go  across  the  country,  and  was  sold  for  a  few  pounds.  The 
mare  was  a  rank  jib  in  single  harness  ;  the  foal  was  as  bad." 

It  is  useless  to  multiply  these  examples.  They  occur  in  the  experience  of  every 
one,  and  yet  they  are  strangely  disregarded.  ,       •      r 

The  mare  is  sometimes  put  to  the  horse  at  too  early  an  age ;  or,  what  is  ol  more 
frequent  occurrence,  the  mare  is  incapacitated  for  work  by  old  age.  The  owner  is 
unwilling  to  destroy  her,  and  he  determinrs  that  she  shall  bear  a  foal,  and  thus 
remunera'te  him  for  her  keep.  What  is  the  consequence]  The  foal  exhibits  an 
unkindlincss  of  growth, — a  correspondinir  weakness, — and  there  is  scarcely  an  organ 
that  possesses  its  natural  and  proper  strength.  .  .     ,     .       j-        f 

Of  late  years,  these  principles  have  been  much  lost  sight  ot  in  the  breeding  et 
horses  for  general  use ;  and  the  followinir  is  tlie  explanation  of  it.  There  are  nearly 
as  good  stallions  as  there  used  to  be.  Few  hut  well-formed  and  valuable  horses  will 
be  selected  and  used  as  stallions.  Thev  are  always  the  very  prime  of  the  breed :  hv.l 
the  marts  are  not  u-hnl  ihey  wed  to  he.  Poverty  has  induced  many  of  the  breeders  to 
part  with  the  mares  from'which  they  used  to  raise  their  stock,  and  which  were  worth 
their  weight  in  gold ;  and  the  jade  on  which  the  Airmer  now  rides  to  market,  or 
which  he  uses  in  his  farm,  costs  hirn  hut  little  money,  and  is  only  retained  hecaupe 
he  cannot  get  much  monov  for  her.  It  has  likewise  become  the  fashion  for  gentUriien 
to  ride  mares,  almost  as  frequently  »5  gei';ing»: ,  acd  tnos  the  better  kind  are  taken 
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from  the  breeding  service,  until  old  age  or  injury  renders  them  worth  little  for  it.  An 
intelligent  veterinary  surgeon,  Mr.  Castley,  has  placed  this  in  a  very  strong  light.* 

It  should  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  breeders,  that  peculiarity  of  form  and  con- 
stitution are  inherited  from  both  parents,  —  that  the  excellence  of  the  mare  is  a  point 
cf  quite  as  much  importance  as  that  of  the  horse, — and  that,  out  of  a  sorry  mare,  lei 
the  horse  be  as  perfect  as  he  may,  a  good  foal  will  rarely  be  produced.  All  this  is 
recognised  upon  the  turf,  though  poverty  or  carelessness  have  made  the  general 
breeder  neglect  or  forget  it. 

That  the  constitution  and  endurance  of  the  horse  are  inherited,  no  sporting  man 
ever  doubted.  The  qualities  of  the  sire  or  the  dlim  descend  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  the  excellences  or  defects  of  certain  horses  are  often  traced,  and  justly  so,  to 
some  peculiarity  in  a  far-distant  ancestor. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  affirmed,  that  there  is  more  difficulty  in  selecting  a  good 
mare  to  breed  from  than  a  good  horse,  because  she  should  possess  somewhat  opposite 
qualities.  Her  carcase  should  be  long,  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  growth  of  the 
foetus;  and  yet  with  his  there  should  be  compactness  of  form  and  shortness  of  leg. 
What  can  they  expect  whose  practice  it  is  to  purchase  worn-out,  spavined,  foundered 
mares,  about  whom  they  fancy  there  have  been  some  good  points,  and  send  thein  far 
into  the  country  to  breed  from,  and,  witii  all  their  variety  of  shape,  to  be  covered  by 
the  same  horse  1  In  a  lottery  like  this  there  may  be  now  and  then  a  prize,  but  there 
must  be  many  blanks.  If  horse-breeders,  possessed  of  good  judgment,  would  pay  the 
same  attention  to  breed  and  shape  as  Mr.  I3akew*ell  did  with  his  sheep,  they  would 
probably  attain  their  wishes  in  an  equal  degree,  and  greatly  to  their  advantaore, 
whether  for  the  collar  or  the  road,  for  racing  or  for  hunting. 

As  to  the  shape  of  the  stallion,  little  satisfactory  can  be  said.  It  must  depend  on 
that  of  the  mare,  and  the  kind  of  horse  wished  to  be  bred ;  but  if  there  is  one  point 
absolutely  essential,  it  is  "compactness" — as  much  goodness  and  strength  as  po^ible 
condensed  into  a  little  space. 

Next  to  compactness,  the  inclination  of  the  shoulder  will  be  regarded.  A  huwe 
stallion,  with  upright  shoulders,  never  got  a  capital  hunter  or  hackney.  From  hitn 
the  breeder  can  obtain  nothing  but  a  cart  or  dray  horse,  and  that,  perhaps,  spoiled  by 
the  opposite  form  of  the  mare.  On  the  other  hand,  an  upright  shoulder  is  desirable, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary,  when  a  mere  slow  draught-horse  is  required. 

On  the  subject  of  hreeJimr  in  and  iti,  that  is,  persevering  in  the  same  breed,  and 
selecting  the  best  on  either  side,  much  has  been  said.  The  system  of  crossing, 
requires  more  judgment  and  experience  than  breeders  usually  possess.  The  bad 
qualities  of  the  cross  are  too  soon  engrafted  on  tlie  original  stock,  and  once  engrafted 
there,  are  not,  for  many  generations,  eradicated.  The  good  qualities  of  both  are  occa- 
sionally neutralized  to  a  most  mortifying  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  fact, 
however  some  may  deny  it,  that  strict  confinement  to  one  breed,  however  valuable  or 

*"  Any  one,"  says  he,  "who,  durin<i  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years,  has  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  visilina:  some  of  our  jjreat  horse-fairs  in  the  north  of  England  must 
be  struck  with  tlie  sad  failing-off  there  is  everywhere  to  be  remarked  in  the  quality  of  the  one- 
half  and  three-part  bred  horses,  exhibited  for  sale.  The  farmers,  when  taxed  with  this,  com- 
plain that  hreodinjT  horses  does  not  sufficiently  repay  them  ;  and  yet  we  find  large  sums  of 
money  always  piven  at  fairs  for  any  horses  that  are  really  good,  but  bad  ones  are  not  at  any 
time  likely  to  pay  for  rearing,  and  less  now  than  ever,  on  account  of  the  advanced  rate  of 
land,  and  the  increased  expense  of  production.  The  truth  is,  that  farmers  do  not,  now-a-days, 
breed  horses  so  generally  good  as  they  used  to  do.  and  this  is  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  mares  which  they  now  commonly  employ  in  breeding.  They  have,  to  a  great  degree, 
been  tempted  to  part  with  their  best  mares,  and  thus  breed  from  the  refuse.  The  stock  con- 
sequently deteriorates,  and  they  are  disappointed. 

"  The  great  demand  for  mares  has  also  contributed  to  get  the  best  material  for  breeding  out 
of  the  farmer's  hands.  Thirty  years  ago  few  gentlemen  would  be  seen  riding  a  mare — it  was 
unfashionable.  There  Wiis,  consequently,  liut  little  demand  for  her,  and  she  was  left  for  the 
most  part  in  the  farmers'  hands,  who  were  then  to  he  seen  riding  to  market,  mounted  on  the 
finest  mares,  and  from  among  which  they  selected  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  Like 
will  produce  like,  and  the  stock  would  seldom  disappoint  ihem. 

"  Then  there  is  the  demand  for  the  foreign  market.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  a  creat 
number  of  our  finest  three-parts-bred  maros  have  been  exported  to  various  portions  of  the 
Continent,  and  particularly  to  France  and  TJermnny.  They  never  find  their  way  back  again. 
The  money  brought  into  our  country  by  tboir  export  is  a  mere  trifle — a  drop  in  the  ocean — 
while  we  are  doing  ourselves  incalculable  mischief  by  allowing  some  of  our  best  materials  to 
pass  out  of  our  hands  lo'  ever." — Veterinarian,  III.,  p.  371. 
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perfect,  produces  gracl.ml  deterioration.  Crossing  should  be  attempted  with  ^m 
Eaution  Tiie  valuable  points  of  the  old  breed  should  be  retained  but  varied  or  im- 
nroved  by  the  introduction  of  some  new  and  valuable  quality,  ^.•lth  reference  to  beauty, 
stren^h  or  speed.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  turf.  The  pure  south-eastern  blood  is 
uever^kit,  bu  the  stock  is  often  changed,  with  manifest  advantage. 
•  A  mare  is  capable  of  breeding  at  three  or  four  years  old.  Some  have  injudiciously 
commenced  at  two  years,  before  her  form  or  her  strength  is  sufficienly  developed,  and 
w  h  tie  developmint  of  which  this  early  breeding  will  materially  interfere  If  a 
mare  does  little  more  than  farm-wprk,  she  may  continue  to  be  bred  Irom  uml  she  is 
nearlv  twenty ;  but  if  she  has  been  l»rdly-worked,  and  bears  the  marks  o<  it,  let  her 
have  been  what  she  will  in  her  youth,  she  will  deceive  the  expectations  of  the  breedei 

'"From  the  mne  of  covering,  to  within  a  few  days  of  the  expected  period  of  foalinp, 
the  cart-mare  may  be  kept  at  moderate  labour,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  de- 
cided  advantacre.  It  will  then  be  prudent  to  release  her  from  work,  and  keep  her  near 
home,  and  under  the  frequent  inspection  of  some  careful  person. 

^Vhen  nearly  half  the  time  of  pregnancy  has  elapsed,  the  mare  should  have  a  little 
oetter  food.  She  should  be  allowed  one  or  two  feeds  of  corn  in  the  day.  Ihis  is 
about  the  period  when  they  are  accustomed  to  slink  ihiur  foals,  or  when  abortion 
occurs:  the  eye  of  the  owner  should,  therefore,  be  frequently  upon  them  Cood  feed- 
incr  and  moderate  exercise  will  be  the  best  preventives  ot  this  mishap.  Fhe  mare  that 
ha's  once  aborted,  is  liable  to  a  repetition  of  the  accident  and  therefore  should  never  be 
suffered  to  be  with  other  mares  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  ;  for  such  is  the 
power  of  imagination  or  of  sympathy  in  the  mare,  that  if  one  suffers  abortion,  others 
n  the  same  pasture  will  too  often  share  the  same  fate.  Farmers  wash,  and  paint,  and 
tar  their  stables,  to  prevent  some  supposed  infection ;  — the  infection  lies  in  the  ima- 

^^The  thorouoh-bred  mare  — the  stock  being  intended  for  sporting  purposes  —  should 
be  keot  quiet,"and  apart  from  other  horses,  after  the  first  four  or  five  months,  \\hen 
the  period  of  parturition  is  drawing  near,  she  should  be  watched,  and  shut  up  during 
Uie  night  in  a  safe  yard  qr  loose  box.  ,   ,      ,       .  ,  r      j  k^ ;« 

If  liie  mare,  whether  of  the  pure  or  common  breed,  be  thus  taken  care  of,  and  be  m 
good  health  while  in  foal,  little  danger  will  attend  the  act  of  parturition.  If  there 
fs  false  presentation  of  the  f<rtus,  or  difficulty  in  producing  it,  it  will  be  better  to  have 
recourse  to  a  well-informed  practitioner,  than  to  injure  the  mother  by  the  violent  and 
injurious  attempts  that  are  often  made  to  relieve  her.  „    ,    u     j  ^,- 

The  parturition  being  over,  the  mare  should  be  turned  into  some  well-sheltered  pas- 
ture, with  a  hovel  or  shed  to  run  into  when  she  pleases  ;  and  as,  supposing  that  she 
has  foaled  in  April,*  the  grass  is  scanty,  she  should  have  a  couple  of  feeds  of  com 
daily.  The  breeder  may  depend  upon  it,  that  nothing  is  gained  by  starving  the 
mother  and  stinting  the  foal  at  this  time.  It  is  the  most  important  period  of  the  lile 
of  the  horse  ;  and  if,  from  false  economy,  his  growth  is  arrested,  his  puny  form  ana 
want  of  endurance  will  ever  after^vards  testify  the  error  that  has  been  cotmnitted. 
The  corn  should  be  given  in  a  trough  on  the  ground,  that  the  foal  may  partake  ot  it 
with  the  mother.  •  When  the  new  grass  is  plentiful,  the  quantity  of  corn  may  graau- 

ally  be  diminished.  ,  ^  ,  .  .  r  „  .v,«nt>i 
I'he  mare  will  usually  be  found  again  at  heat  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  a  month 
from  the  time  of  foaling,  when,  if  she  is  principally  kept^  for  »?reedin<r  purposes,  she 
may  be  put  again  to  the  horse.  At  the  same  time,  also,  if  she  is  used  for  agncultural 
purposes  she  may  <ro  again  to  work.  The  foal  is  at  first  shut  in  the  stable  during  the 
hours  of  work  ;  bufas  soon  as  it  acquires  sufficient  strength  to  toddle  a^^er  the  mare, 
and  especially  when  she  is  at  slow  work,  it  will  be  better  for  jhe  foal  and  the  dam 
tlvat  they  should  be  together.  The  work  will  contribute  to  the  l^^^^^^V  t,Z  .nd 
the  foal  will  more  frequently  draw  the  milk,  and  thrive  better,  and  will  ^p  '^^^''J.f " 
tractable,  and  gradually  familiarised  with  the  objects  among  which  >\ >\«"^7.^'';';^ 
live.  While  the  mother,  however,  is  thus  worked,  she  and  the  foal  should  be  npU 
fed ;  and  two  feeds  of  corn,  at  least,  should  be  added  to  the  green  food  which  tney 
get  when  turned  out  after  their  work,  and  at  night^^ ^^_______ 

"^BTihTp^r^nt  rules  ofTh^ockey-club,  the  aec  of  turf-horses  is  recl^on^d  from  the  1st  of 
January  ;  but  this  has  not  by  any  common  consent  extended  to  the  h«lf-«>reds.     j '  ^  »J 
May  is  nearest  to  the  general  lime  of  foaling,  and  the  age  of  the  cavalry-horsea  is  dated  in 
that  period. 
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In  five  or  six  months,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  foal,  it  may  be  weaned.  It 
should  then  be  housed  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  or  turned  into  some  distant  rick- 
yard.  There  can  be  no  better  place  for  the  foal  than  the  latter,  as  affording,  and  that 
without  trouble,  both  food  and  shelter.  The  mother  should  be  put  to  harder  work, 
and  have  drier  meat.  One  or  two  urine-balls,  or  a  physic-ball,  will  be  useful,  if  the 
milk  should  be  troublesome,  or  she  should  pine  after  her  foal. 

There  is  no  principle  of  greater  importance  Uian  the  lil)eral  feeding  of  the  foal  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  his  growth,  and  at  this  time  in  particular.  Bruised  oats  and  bran 
should  form  a  considerable  part  of  his  daily  provender.  The  farmer  may  be  assured 
that  the  money  is  well  laid  out  which  is  expended  on  the  liberal  nourishment  of  the 
growing  colt ;  yet  while  he  is  well  fed,  he  should  not  be  rendered  delicate  by  excess 

of  care. 

A  racing  colt  is  often  stabled  ;  but  one  that  is  destined  to  be  a  hunter,  a  hackney, 
or  an  awrieultural  horse,  should  have  a  square  rick,  under  the  leeward  side  of  which 
he  may  shelter  himself;  or  a  hovel,  into  which  he  may  run  at  night,  and  out  of  the 
rain.  Too  often,  however,  the  foal,  after  weaning,  is  left  to  struggle  on  as  he  can, 
and  becomes  poor  and  dispirited.  He  is  to  be  seen  shrinking  under  a  hedge,  cold 
and  almost  shivering,  his  head  hanging  down,  and  rheum  distilling' from  his  eyes. 
If  he  is  made  to  move,  he  listlessly  drags  his  limbs  along,  evidently  weak,  and  gene- 
rally in  pain.  He  is  a  sad  specimen  of  poverty  and  of  misery.  Tliis  is  the  first 
scene  of  cruelty  to  the  horse  of  inferior  breed,  and  destined  for  inferior  purpose.* 

The  process  of  breaking-in  should  commence  from  the  very  period  of  weaning. 
The  foal  should  be  daily  handled,  partially  dressed,  accustomed  to  the  halter  when 
led  about,  and  even  tied  up.  The  tractability,  and  good  temper,  and  value  of  the 
horse,  depend  a  great  deal  more  upon  tliis  than  breeders  are  aware. 

Everything  should  be  done,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  man  who  feeds  the  colt, 
and  whose  management  of  him  should  be  always  kind  and  gentle.  There  is  no  fault 
for  which  a  breeder  should  so  invariably  discharge  his  servant  as  cruelty,  or  even 
harshness,  towards  the  rising  stock;  for  the  principle  on  which  their  after  usefulness 
is  founded,  is  early  attachment  to,  and  confidence  in  man.  and  obedience,  implicit 
obedience,  resulting  principally  from  this. 

Af'ter  the  second  winter  tlie  work  of  breaking-in  may  commence  in  good  earnest. 
The  colt  may  be  bitted,  and  a  bit  selected  that  will  not  hurt  his  mouth,  and  much 
smaller  than  those  in  common  use.  With  tliis  he  may  be  suffered  to  amuse  himself, 
and  to  play,  and  to  champ  it  for  an  hour,  on  a  few  successive  days. 

Having  become  a  little  tractable,  portions  of  the  harness  may  be  put  upon  him, 
concluding  with  the  blind  winkers;  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  may  go  into  the 
team.  It  would  be  better  if  there  could  be  one  horse  before,  and  one  behind  him, 
beside  the  shaft  horse.  There  should  at  first  be  the  mere  empty  wagon.  Nothing 
should  be  done  to  him,  except  that  he  should  have  an  occasional  pat  or  kind  word. 
The  other  horses  will  keep  him  moving,  and  in  his  place;  and  no  great  time  will  pass, 
sometimes  not  even  the  first  day,  before  he  will  begin  to  pull  with  the  rest.  The 
load  may  then  be  gradually  increased. 

The  agricultural  horse  is  sometimes  wanted  to  ride  as  well  as  to  draw.  Let  his 
first  lesson  be  given  when  he  is  in  the  team.  Let  his  feeder,  if  possible,  be  first  put 
upon  him.  He  will  be  too  much  hampered  by  his  harness,  and  by  the  other  horses, 
to  make  much  resistance;  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  quietly  and  at  once  sub- 
mit. We  need  not  to  repeat,  that  no  whip  or  spur  should  be  used  in  giving  the  first 
lessons  in  riding. 

When  he  begins  a  little  to  understand  his  business,  backing — the  most  difficult 
part  of  his  work  —  may  be  taught  him;  first  to  back  well  without  anything  behind 
him,  and  then  with  a  light  cart,  and  afterwards  with  some  serious  load — always  taking 
the  greatest  care  not  seriously  to  hurt  his  mouth.  If  the  first  lesson  causes  much  sore- 
ness of  the  gums,  the  colt  will  not  readily  submit  to  a  second.  If  he  has  been  previ- 
ously rendered  tractable  by  kind  usage,  time  and  patience  will  do  ever\'thinfj  that  can 
be  wished.  Some  carters  are  in  the  habit  of  blinding  the  colt  when  teacliing  him  to 
back.  This  may  be  necessary  with  a  restive  and  obstinate  one,  but  should  be  used 
I'nly  as  a  last  resort. 

The  colt  having  been  thus  partially  broken-in,  the  necessity  of  implicit  obedienc* 

•  Youatt  on  Humar^ty  to  Animals,  p.  115. 
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must  be  taught  him,  and  that  not  by  severity,  but  by  firmness  and  steadiness     The 

Tice lill  eo  a  ire^t  way,  but  the  ^hip  or  ti.e  spur  is  sometimes  indispensab  e-not 

lo  severe  V  applfed  as  to  excite  the  animal  to  resistance,  but  to  convince  him  that  ve 

have  the  Jowcr  to  enforce  submission.     Few-it  may  a  most  be  said,  no  horses,  are 

atnrallv  vL  ous.     It  is  cruel  usage  which  has  first  provoked  resistance.     That  res^t- 

nncrhas  been  fo  lowed  by  greater  severity,  and  the  stubbornness  of  the  animal  has 

bcu^ased     Open  warfare  1ms  ensued,  in  which  the  man  has  seldom  gained  advantage, 

aS  the  h^rse  has  been  frequently  rendered  unserviceable.    Correction  may,  or  must  be 

used   to  enfi>rce  implicit  obedience  after  the  education  has  proceeded  to  a  certain 

extent  but  thl  early  lessons  should  be  inculcated  with  kindness  alone.     \  oung  colts 

arf  smne  n  es  ^ery  perverse.     Many  days  will  occasiona  ly  pass  before  they  ui 

nermU  the  bridle  to  1.1  put  on,  or  the  saddle  to  be  worn ;  and  one  act  of  harshness  will 

double  or  treble  this  tir^e  :  patience  and  kindness,  however,  >vill  always  prevail.    On 

some  mornincr,  vhen  he  is  in  a  better  humour  than  usual,  the  brid  e  may  be  put  on 

and  thrsaddfe  may  be  worn;  and,  this  compliance  being  followed  by  kindness  a.d 

soothing  Tnthe  part  of  the  breaker,  and  no  inconvenience  or  pain  being  suffered  by 

the  animal,  all  resistance  will  be  at  an  end.  .       -   ,     ,  r     ,\,^  ,«o<i  «,  ,\.^ 

The  same  principles  will  apply  to  the  breaking-in  of  the  horse  for  the  road  or  he 
^hase      l^e  handling,  and  some' portion  of  instruction,  should  commcnee  from  the 
time  of  xveanina.     The  future  tractability  of  the  horse  will  much  depend  on  this.    At 
wo  vearrand^a  half,  or  three  years,  the  regular  process  of  breaking-in  should  com- 
mence      If  it  is  delaj'cd  until  the  animal  is  four  years  old,  his  strength  and  obstinacy 
will  b^  more  difficult  to  overcome.     The  plan  usually  pursued  by  the  breaker  cannot 
pe  haps  be  much  improved,  except  that  there  should  be  much  more  kindness  and 
pa tence,  and  far  less  harshness  and  crueky,  than  these  persons  are  accustomed  to 
K Mbit,  and  a  great  deel  more  attention  to  the  form  and  natural  action  of  the  h  rse 
A  leadstall  is  put  on  the  colt,  and  a  cavesson  (or  apparatv.s  to  confine  and  unch  l.e 
noseraffivcd  to  it,  with  long  reins.     He  is  first  accustomed  to  the  rcui,  then  led  rouno 
Trini:  on  soft  ^ro^nd,  and  at  length  mounted  and  taught  his  paces.     Next  to  preserv- 
h"ti  temper  and  docility  of  the  horse,  there  is  n.^thing  c-1  so  much  ""Porta.ce  as 
teJ'-xch  him  every  pace,  and  every  part  of  his  duty,  distinctly  and  thoroughly.    Kach 
muTcoiSutra'se'para'te  and  soiJ.eLies  long^ontinued  l.ssori,  and  that  taught  by  a 
man  who  will  never  suffer  his  passion  to  get  the  better  of  his  discretion. 

\f^  the  cavesson  has  been  attached  to  the  headstall,  and  the  long  rein  p«  on,  the 
CO  t  should  be  quietly  led  about  by  the  breaker- a  steady  boy  following  be!""d,  by 
^castn.l  threalnina  with  the  whip,  but  never  by  an  actual  blow,  to  keep  h.m  mov- 
S"  \vhon  the  aniinal  follows  reaSily  and  quietly,  he  may  be  taken  to  the  ring,  a 
walked  round,  right  and  left,  in  a  very  small  circle.  Care  should  ^  fke"  I^d  t  ah 
him  this  pare  thoroughly,  never  suffering  h.m  to  break  into  a  ^ro  •  The  boy  ^^  ith  his 
whip  mav  here  acrain  be  necessary,  but  not  a  single  blow  should  actually  fall. 

BecSn'  olenbly  perfect  in  the  walk,  he  should  be  quickened  to  a  trot,  and  k  pi 
stead iirati''t ;  the  whip  of  the  boy,  if  needful,  urging  him  on,  and  the  cavesson  rcstram- 
incr  him  These  lessons  should  be  short.  The  pace  should  be  kept  perfect,  and  di^ 
he  i? each  rand  docility  and  improvement  rewarded  with  frequent  caresses  and 
handfu"s  of  c;rn  The  length  of  the  rein  may  now  be  gradually  increased,  and  ^ 
iLe  qu  ckened,  and  the  t^^  the^animal  becomes  tractable  in  the^e 

EL  fi?st  lessons  towards  the  conclusion  of  which  crupper-straps,  or.someth  ng  s.m- 
b  ,  may  be  attached  to  the  clothing.  These,  playing  about  the  ^'''^^"^j^fi; '^^^^ 
accustom  him  to  the  flapping  of  the  coat  of  the  rider.  Hie  «""7«"^\^V;'''; '^'/s 
^casirwill  pass  over  ii  a  day  or  two ;  for  when  the  animal  finds  that  no  harm  comes 

to  him,  he  will  cease  to  regard  them.  l.rrklcd 

Nexl  comes  the  bitting.    The  bit  should  be  large  and  smooth,  and  the   eins  In  cklca 

to  a  ring  on  cither  side  of  the  pad.     There  are  many  cunnus  «"V    \     T^Tfirs   he 
for  this^purpose,  but  the  simjlle  rein  will  be  quite  sufficient.     It  should  at  fust    « 
Black,  and  then  very  gradually  tightened.     This  will  prepare  ^^^  the  more  perlec 
manner  in  which  the  head  will  be  afterAvards  got  into  its  P^oper  pos  tion,  v hen  'ne 
Toa  is  accustomed  to  the  saddle.     Occasionally  the  breaker  ^'-v^d  stand  in  fn^nto 
the  coU,  and  take  hold  of  each  side  rein  near  to  the  mouth,  and  F^^«  "PJ"  'J;^^, 
Urns  begin  to  teach  him  to  stop  and  to  back  on  the  pressure  of  the  rH"'  J^^ess  "l 
".cry  act  of  docility,  and  not  being  too  eager  to  punish  occasional  carclc^snes. 
waywardness. 
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Tlie  colt  may  now  be  taken  into  the  road  or  street  to  be  gradually  accustorned  to 
the  objects  amoncr  which  his  services  will  be  required.  Here,  from  fear  or  playful- 
ness a  considerable  degree  of  starting  and  shying  may  be  exhibited.  As  little  no- 
Le  Ls  possible  should  be  taken  of  it.  The  same  or  a  similar  object  should  be  soon 
na^sed  acrain,  but  at  a  greater  distance.  If  the  colt  still  shies,  let  the  distance  be  far- 
iher  increased,  until  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  object.  Then  he  may  be  gradually 
brou.rht  nearer  to  it,  and  this  will  be  usually  effected  without  the  slightest  difficulty: 
whcr"eas  had  there  been  an  attempt  to  force  him  close  to  it  in  the  first  instance,  the 
remembrance  of  the  contest  would  have  been  associated  with  every  appearance  of  the 
object,  and  the  habit  of  shying  would  have  been  established. 

Hitherto,  with  a  cool  and  patient  breaker,  the  whip  may  have  been  shown,  but 
will  scarcely  have  been  used ;  the  colt  must  now,  however,  be  accustomed  to  this 
necessary  instrument  of  authority.  Let  the  breaker  walk  by  the  side  of  the  animal, 
and  throw  his  ri^ht  arm  over  his  back,  holding  the  reins  in  his  left,  occasionally 
Guickeniu<r  his  pace,  and  at  the  moment  of  doing  this,  tapping  the  horse  with  the 
whip  in  hfs  ricrht  hand,  and  at  first  very  gently.  The  tap  of  the  whip  and  the  quick- 
eninir  of  the  pace  will  soon  become  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  animal,  it  neces- 
sary'tliese  reminders  may  gradually  fall  a  little  heavier,  and  the  feelinjr  of  pain  be 
the  monitor  of  the  necessity  of  increased  exertion.  The  lessons  of  reining  in  and 
stopping,  and  backing  on  the  pressure  of  the  bit,  may  continue  to  be  practised  at  the 

^Tle  may  now  be  tau^rht  to  bear  the  saddle.  Some  little  caution  will  be  necessary 
at  the  first  putting  of  il  on.  The  breaker  should  stand  at  the  head  of  the  colt,  pat- 
tinfr  him,  and  en'raging  his  atUmtion,  wliile  one  assistant,  on  the  ofl-side,  gent  y 
places  the  saddle  on  the  back  of  the  animal ;  and  another,  on  the  near-side,  slow  y 
Uhtrns  the  girths.  If  he  submits  quietly  to  this,  as  he  generally  will  w-hen  the 
p;"evious  process  of  breaking-in  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  ceremony  of  mount- 
incr  may  be  attempted  on  the  following,  or  on  the  third  day.  The  breaker  will  need 
two  assistants  in  ordor  to  accomplish  this.  He  will  remain  at  the  head  of  the  colt, 
patting  and  making  much  of  him.  The  rider  will  put  his  foot  into  the  stirrup,  and 
bear  a  little  weight  upon  it,  while  the  man  on  the  olT-side  presses  equally  or.  the  other 
stirrup-leather;  and,  according  to  the  docility  of  the  animal,  he  will  gradually  in- 
create  the  weitrht,  until  he  balances  himself  on  the  stirrup.  If  the  colt  is  uneasy  or 
fearful,  he  should  be  spoken  to  kindly  and  patted,  or  a  mouthful  of  corn  be  given  to 
hi-n:  but  if  he  offers  serious  resistance,  the  lessons  must  terminate  for  that  day.  lie 
luav  probibly  be  in  better  humour  on  the  morrow. 

When  the  rider  has  balanced  himself  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  may  gently  throw- 
his  le<r  over,  and  quietly  seat  himself  in  the  sad.lle.  The  breaker  will  then  lead 
the  animal  round  the  ring,  the  rider  sitting  perfectly  still.  After  a  few  minutes  he 
will  take  the  reins,  and  handle  them  as  gently  as  possible,  and  guide  the  horse  bv 
the  pressure  of  them;  patting  him  frequently,  and  especially  when  he  thinks  ot 
<ii.mountin<r— and,  after  having  dismounted,  offering  him  a  little  com  or  green  meat. 
The  use  of  "the  rein  in  checking  him,  and  of  the  pressure  of  the  leg  and  the  touch  of 
the  heel  in  quickening  his  pace,  will  soon  be  taught,  and  his  education  will  be  nearly 

'"The*^horse  having  thus  f\u  submitted  himself  to  the  breaker,  these  pattings  and 
rewards  must  be  gradually  diminished,  and  implicit  obedience  mildly  but  lirmly 
enforced.  Severity  will  not  often  be  necessary.  In  the  great  majority  ot  cases  it 
will  be  altocrether  uncalled  for :  but  should  the  animal,  in  a  moment  of  waywardness, 
dispute  the  command  of  the  breaker,  he  must  at  once  be  taught  that  he  is  the  slave 
of  man,  and  that  we  have  the  power,  by  other  means  than  those  of  kindness,  to  bcml 
him  to  our  will.  The  education  of  the  horse  should  be  that  of  the  child.  Pleasure 
i>.  as  much  as  possible,  associated  with  the  early  lessons;  but  firffiness,  or.  it  need 
l)e,  coercion,  mvist  establish  the  habit  of  obedience.  Tyranny  and  cruelty  will,  move 
speedily  in  the  horse  than  even  in  the  child,  provoke  the  \vish  to  disobey ;  and,  on 
erery  practicable  occasion,  the  resistance  to  command.  I  he  restive  and  vicious 
horse  is,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  made  so  by  ill-usage,  and  not  by  na- 
ture. None  but  those  who  will  take  the  troul)le  to  try  the  experiment  are  aware  how 
absolute  a  command  the  due  admixture  of  firmness  and  kindness  will  soon  give  us 
)vei  anv  horse. 
22 
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CASTRATION. 

The  Deriod  at  which  this  operation  may  be  best  performed  depends  much  on  th« 
br^Vurf^rm  0?  the  colt,  an'd  tj,e  purpose  for  -hich  be  js  desUned  F^^^^^^^  corn. 
mon  acrrioultural  horse  the  age  of  four  or  five  months  will  be  the  most  proper  t  mo, 
r  at  t^s  bZe  he  is  weaned.  Few  horses  are  lost  when  cut  at  that  age.  Care, 
however  shoud  be  taken  that  the  weather  is  not  too  hot,  nor  the  flies  too  numerous 
We  enter  oLrdecided  protest,  however,  against  the  recommendation  of  valuable  but 
incauUous  agricultural  writers,  that  "colts  should  be  cut  in  the  months  of  June  or 
i:rwrnlies  pester  the  horses, ^nd  --Jiem  t^^^^^^^^^^^^  abou 

and  dangerTthan  the  torture  of  the  flies  hovering  round  and  stinging  the  sore  part. 

If  the  horse  is  designed  either  for  the  carriage  or  for  heavy  draught,  the  farmer 
should  not  think  of  castrating  him  until  he  is  at  least  a  twe  ve-month  old;  and,  even 
Sen  the  colt  should  be  carefully  examined.   If  he  is  thin  and  spare  about  the  neck  and 
stuWeranflow  in  the  witLrs,  he  will  n-teriaU>Mmpx.ve  by  rema^^^^^^^ 
another  six  months;  but  if  his  fore-quarters  are  fairly  developed  at  the  age  ol  a 
rewJminth't'he  operation  should  n^'t  be  delayed,  lest  he  beco-e  heavy^nd  gro^^^ 
before,  and  perhaps  has  begim  too  decidedly  to  have  a  ^^i"  of  his  ow n.     ^os^^'^^ 
a<re   then  can  be  fixed;  but  the  castration  should  be  performed  rather  late  in    he 
spri'ng  or'ea'ry  in  the  autumn,  when  the  air  is  temperate  and  particularly  when  the 
we"ther  is  dV^.     No  preparation  is  necessary  for  the  sucking  colt,  but  it  may  be  pm- 
dent  to  bk>ed^and  to  physic  one  of  more  advanced  age.     In  the  majority  of  cases  no 
after-treatt^entwill  be  necessarj',  except  that  the  animal  should  be  shelU«red  from 
TnJ^nse  hfat,  and  more  particular^  from  wet      In  t^7;-^,^J^»';?|^,^«Jj^^^^^^ 
better  runnincr  in  the  field  than  nursed  in  a  close  and  hot  stable.     I  he  moderate  exe 
cS  thrhe  will  take  in  grazing  will  be  preferable  to  perfect  inaction.     A  large  and 

well-ventilated  box,  however,  may  be  permitted.  „,„„p,w  hft  to  the  vetf- 

The  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  perfonned  will  be  properly  lett  to  the  ve^ 
rin  r'y'suJ^el  Tl.e  haste,  cLlessness',  and  brutaVity  of  the  co^^^^^^^ 
no  longer  be  permitted;  but  the  veterinar>-  surgeon  should  be  ?hle  andj^^illing  vo 
rscharlre  every  portion  of  his  duly.  The  old  method  of  opening  the  scrotum  on 
either  side,  anZcuttina  off  the  testicles,  and  preventing  haemorrhage  by  a  temporary 
either  swe,  ana  ^  ""*  ^  ,  .,     ,  j  ^.^l^  a  hot  iron,  must  not,  perhaps, 

TaCrn^dlb't  1^  i^ot^^^^  extra  painjand  that  appearance,  at 

least,  of  brutality,  which  occur  when  the  spermatic  cord  (the  blood-vessels  and  d,e 
nervO  s  as  tighUy  compressed  between  two  pieces  of  wood  as  in  a  powerful  vice, 
and  kft  there  until  eithe?  the  testicle  drops  ofl^  or  is  removed  on  the  following  day  by 

'*' T^trTractice  of  some  farmers,  of  ndtching  their  colts  at  an  eajly  P^^jo^'^^"'^ 
times  even  Vo  early  as  a  month,  there  is  stronger  objection.  W  hen  the  opera Uon  ci 
txwSdnris  performed,  a  small  cord  is  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible  round  the  ba?. 
between  the  Scle  and  the  belly.  The  circulation  is  thus  stopped,  and,  in  a  ^J 
n^X  tesUcles  and  the  bag  drop  off;  but  not  until  the  animal  has  sadly  s"ffmd. 
It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  tighten  the  cord  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  mflam- 
.nation  and  death  have  frequently  ensued.  ,,.  ^  uj    r  •    .    ..,T,.r«P^P 

\nother  mode  of  castration  has  been  lately  introduced  which  bids  fair  to  supersede 
.very  other  it  Ts  called  the  operation  by  Torsion.  An  incision  is  made  into  the 
Scrotum  as  in  t^  other  modes  of  operation,  and  the  va.  deferens  is  exposed  and 
d  ST.  ^ke"anery  is  then  seized  by'a  pair  of  forceps  -mnved^for  the  puH^^^^^^ 
twisted  six  or  seven  times  round  It  retracts  as  soon  ^^^jhe  ho  Id  on  u  «  T'^t^^'  tj 
coils  are  not  untwisted,  and  all  bleeding  has  r^ff^'^betestick  is  removed,  a^^^ 
there  is  n^  sloucrhing  or  danger.  The  most  painf«l  part  of  the  operat  oiv-the  appuc* 
l!!?n  of  t"o  firing-iron  or  the  dams--is  avoided,  and  the  wound  readily  heals. 


CHAPTER    XII. 
THE    FORE    LEGS. 

W'b  arrive  now  at  those  parts  of  the  frame  which  are  most  essentially  connected 
with  the  action  and  value  of  the  horse,  and  oftenest,  and  most  annoyingly,  the  subjecia 
of  disease.  The  extremities  contain  the  whole  apparatus  of  voluntary  motion,  with 
which  the  action,  and  speed,  and  strength  of  the  horse  are  most  concerned. 

We  commence  with  the  upper  portion,  of  which  the  fore  extremity,  the  shoulder 
is  seen  at  G,  p.  68. 

THE   SHOULDER. 

The  scapula  or  shoulder-blade,  situated  forward  on  the  side  of  the  chest,  is  a  bont  "» 
of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape,  with  its  apex  or  narrowest  point  downward,  and  its 
broad  and  thin  expansion  upward.  The  point  of  the  shoulder  lies  opposite  to  the  first 
and  second  ribs ;  the  hinder  expansion  of  the  base  reaches  as  far  back  as  the  seventh 
rib  •  it  therefore  extends  obliquely  along  the  chest.  It  is  divided,  externally,  into  two 
unequal  portions  by  a  ridge  or  spine  running  through  almost  the  whole  of  its  extent, 
and  designed,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  for  the  attachment  of  important  muscles. 
The  broad  or  upper  part  having  no  muscles  of  any  consequence  attached  to  it,  is 

terminated  by  cartilage.  rm.        •  i 

The  shoulder-blade  is  united  to  the  chest  by  muscle  alone.  There  is  one  large 
muscle,  with  very  remarkable  tendinous  fibres  and  of  immense  strength  (the  serratua 
mior,  greater  saw-shaped  muscle),  attached  to  the  chest,  and  to  the  extensive  smooth 
internal  surface  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and  by  which,  assisted,  or  rather  strengthened, 
by  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  supported,  and  the  shock  of 
the  widest  leap,  or  the  most  rapid  motion,  sustained.  Had  there  been  a  bony  union 
between  the  shoulder  and  the  body,  the  vital  parts  contained  in  the  chest  could  not 
have  endured  the  dreadful  shock  which  they  would  occasionally  have  experienced ; 
nor  could  any  bone  have  long  remained  whole  if  exposed  to  such  violence.  1  he 
muscles  within  the  shoulder-blade  act  as  powerful  and  safe  springs.  1  hey  yield,  as 
fir  as  necessary,  to  the  force  impressed  upon  them.  By  their  gradual  yielding  they 
destroy  the  violence  of  the  shock,  and  then  by  their  elastic  power,  immediately  regain 
tlieir  former  situation. 

SPRAIN  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

These  muscles  are  occasionally  injured  by  some  unexpected  shock.  Although  in 
not  more  than  one  case  in  twenty  is  the  farrier  right  when  he  talks  of  his  shoulder- 
lameness,  vet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  muscle^  of  the  shoulder  are  occasionally 
sprained.  "This  is  effected  oftener  by  a  slip  or  side-fiUl,  than  by  fair,  although  violent 
exertion.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  this  shoulder- 
lameness  from  injuries  of  other  parts  of  the  fore  extremity.  There  is  not  much 
u^ndcrness,  or  heat,  or  swelling.  It  is  a  sprain  of  muscles  deeply  seated,  and  whcTe 
these  symptoms  of  injury  are  net  immediately  evident.  If,  on  standing  before  the 
horse,  and  lookincr  at  the  size  of  the  two  shoulders,  or  rather  their  points,  one  should 
appear  evidently  larger  than  the  other,  this  must  not  be  conside^d  as  indicative  o 
sprain  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder.  It  probably  arises  from  bruise  of  the  point  ot 
the  shoulder,  which  a  slight  examinationwill  determine. 

The  symptoms,  however,  of  shoulder-lameness  can  scarcely  be  mistaken;  and, 
when  we  relate  them,  the  farmer  will  recollect  that  they  very  seldom  occurred  when 
the  villatre  smith  pointed  to  the  shoulder  as  the  seat  of  disease,  and  punished  the 
animal  iZ  no  purpose.  In  sprain  of  the  shoulder  the  horse  evidently  sullers  extreme 
pain  while  movin<r,  and,  the  muscle  underneath  being  inflamed  and  tender,  he  will 
extend  it  as  little  as  possible.  He  wjJI  dras;  hh  ioe  along  the  ground.  It  is  m  the 
liftintT  of  the  foot  that  the  shoulder  is  nrincipallv  moved.  If  the  foot  is  lifted  high, 
let  the  horse  be  ever  so  lame,  the  shoulder  is  little,  if  at  all  affected.  In  sprain  of  the 
back  sinews,  it  is  only  when  the  horse  is  in  motion  that  the  injured  parts  are  put  to 
most  pain;  the  pain  is  greatest  here  when  the  wei-jht  rests  on  the  limb  m  shoulder- 
lameness,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  quickness  in  catching  up  the  limb  the  moment  the 
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w  •    .1  ^„  u      This  i^  nnrticularlv  evident  when  the  horse  is  going  down 

too  M^Ten  in  other  cases,  the  horse  paints  or  projects  one  foot  before  the  other,  tliat 
fool  X  usu'aUy  flat  on  the  ground.  In  shoulder-lameness,  the  toe  alone  rests  on  the 
toot  >s  usua  y  "       ^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^-^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^n  characterises  this  affection  is,  that 

^^'iTtL  foot  is  lifted  and  then  brought  considerably  forward  the  horse  will  express 
:^^^  ich  be  will  not  do  if  the  lameness  is  in  the  foot  or  Uie  leg.  This 
nnintlias  been  onger  dwelt  upon,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  put  to 
S;^  test  the  manjfases  of  shoulder-lameness,  which  exist  only  m  the  imagination  of 

'^''lifsprin  onL^Tnlemal  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  few  local  measures  can  be  adopted 
The  horte  should  be  bled  from  the  vein  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  (the  plate  vein) 
because  ihe  blood  is  then  abstracted  more  immediately  from  the  inflamed,  part.    A 

ose  of  physic  should  be  given,  and  fomentations  applied,  and  principally  on  the 
fnsTde  of^the  arm,  close  to  the  chest,  and  the  horse  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  poss.b  e. 
The  inU  IT  is  too  deeply  seated  for  external  stimulants  to  have  very  grea  effect,  yet  a 
bl  ster  wS  properly  be  resorted  to,  if  the  lameness  is  not  speedily  removed.  The  ,mm. 
,,  „'  of  the  horse  is  an  inhuman  practice;  it  tortures  the  ammal,  and  increases  the 

nflLmmation  The  of-^in?  of  the  shoulder  (puncturing  the  skin,  aud  blowing  into 
th^Sular  ;truc?ure^bencafh  until  it  is  considerably  puffed  up)  is  another  relic  of 
ignomnce  and  barbarity. 

SLANTING  DIRECTION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 
The  lessening  or  breaking  of  the  shock,  from  the  weight  being  thrown  ^-iolently  on 

the  ^'re  S  is  effected  in  Another  way.     It  will  be  observed,  that  (see  G  and  J,  p. 

6H^  the  shSulder-blade  and  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder  are  not  connected  together 

in  a  straiaht  line,  but  form  a  ver>'  considerable  angle  with  each  other,     ihis  will  be 

more  evident  from  the  following  cut,  which  represents  the  fore  and  hind  exUemiuei 

in  the  situations  which  they  occupy  in  the  horse. 


This  ancnilar  construction  of  the  limbs  reminds  us  of  the  similar  ai-f^"?^"^^"! 'jf.;!^ 
eprinffs  of  a  carriage,  and  the  ease  of  motion,  and  almost  perfect  freedom  troin  joiuhk 
which  are  thereby  obtained. 


It  must  not  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  form  of  the  spring  was  borrowed  from  this 
construction  of  the  limbs  of  the  horse,  but  the  effect  of  the  carriage-spring  beautifully 
illustrates  the  connexion  of  the  different  bones  in  the  extremities  of  this  quadruped. 

The  obliquity  or  slanting  direction  of  the  shoulder  effects  other  very  useful  pui- 
jioses.  That  the  stride  in  the  gallop,  or  the  space  passed  over  in  the  trot,  may  be 
extensive,  it  is  necessary  that  the  fore  part  of  the  animal  should  be  considerably  ele- 
vated. The  shoulder,  by  means  of  the  muscles  which  extend  from  it  to  the  inferior 
')art  of  the  limb,  is  the  grand  agent  in  effecting  this.  Had  the  bones  of  the  shoulder 
ken  placed  more  upright  than  we  see  them,  they  could  not  then  have  been  of  the 
Itngth  which  they  now  are, — their  connexion  with  the  chest  could  not  have  been  so 
secure, — and  their  movements  upon  each  other  would  have  been  comparatively 
restricted.  The  slightest  inspection  of  the  preceding  cut,  or  of  that  at  page  68,  will 
f-liow  that,  just  in  proportion  as  the  point  of  the  shoulder  is  brought  forward  and  ele- 
vated, will  be  the  forward  action  and  elevation  of  the  limb,  or  the  space  passed  over 
at  every  effort. 

The  slanting  shoulder  accomplishes  a  most  ust  ful  object.  The  muscles  extending 
from  the  shouldet-blade  to  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder  are  the  powers  by  which 
motion  is  given  to  the  whole  of  the  limb.  The  extent  and  energy  of  that  motion 
depend  much  on  the  force  exerted  or  the  strength  of  the  muscle ;  but  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  the  relative  situations  of  tlie  different  bones  which  have  far  greater 
intliience. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that,  by  means  of  a  lever,  some  one  is  endeavouring  to  raise  a 
certain  weight. 

A  is  a  lever,  resting  or  turning  on  a  pivot  13 ;  C  is  the  weight  to  be  raised ;  and  D 
is  the  power,  or  the  situation  at  wliich  the  power  is  applied.  If  the  strength  is 
applied  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  lever,  as  represented  by  the  line  E,  the 
power  which  must  be  exerted  can  easily  be  calculated. 

A  B 


In  i^roportion  as  the  distance  of  the  power  from  the  pivot  or  centre  of  motion 
pxcreds  that  of  the  weight  from  the  same  place,  so  will  be  the  advantage  gained. 
The  power  here  is  twice  as  far  from  the  centre  as  the  weight  is,  and  therefore  advan- 
vantage  is  gained  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one :  or  if  the  weight  is  equal  to  200lbs., 
a  force  of  lOOlbs.  will  balance  it.  If  the  direction  in  which  the  power  is  applied  is 
altered,  and  it  is  in  that  of  the  line  F,  will  lOOlbs.  effect  the  purpose]  No;  nothing 
like  it.  How,  then,  is  the  necessary  power  to  be  calculated  ?  The  line  of  direction 
must  be  prolonged,  until  another  line,  falling  perpendicularly  from  the  lever,  and 
mnmencing  at  the  centre  of  motion,  will  cut  it;  and  the  length  of  that  line  will  give 
the  actual  effect  of  the  strength  employed.  Now,  this  new  line  is  but  half  as  long 
?'S  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  therefore  advantage  is 
lost  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one ;  or  a  strength  equal  to  400lb3.  must  be  exerted 
to  raise  the  SOOlbs.,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  deviation  from  the  right  or  perpen* 
'licnlar  line.  . 

Lpt  the  shoulder  of  the  horse  be  considered.  The  point  of  the  shoulder  —  the 
shoulder  joint  —  is  the  pivot  or  centre  of  motion;  the  leg  attached  to  the  bone  of  th«J 
snii  is  the  weight;  the  shoulder-blade  being  more  fixed  is  the  part  whence  the  power 
emanates  ;  and  the  muscles  extending  from  the  one  to  the  other  are  the  lines  in  which 
that  power  is  exerted.  These  lines  approach  much  more  nearly  to  a  perpendicular 
in  the  oblique  than  in  the  upright  shoulder  (see  cut).  In  the  upright  one,  the  shoul- 
der-blade and  the  bone  of  the" arm  are  almost  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  real  actioa 
and  power  of  the  muscle  are  most  strangely  diminished.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
nhlique  shoulder  is  most  important.  It  not  only  gives  extensive  action,  but  facility 
I't  action.  The  power  of  the  muscles  is  more  than  doubled  b/  being  exerted  in  » 
line  approaching  so  much  nearer  to  a  perpendicular. 
23*  '^    2h 
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.       .        «r«i,o  oi.Uniip  shoulder.    The  point  of  the  shouldei 

There  is  yet  another  ^^  V"Tp  th^uiSs  w^tc^^  the  fore-part  of  the  hor« 

isproiected  forward;  and  iheR^fore  the  pmdrs^.nl^^  r  ^^ 

J  likewise  Pl-^^^P^«P«'^^;';S.   andeic    Uy  coLuL^  Th'e 

They  are  exposed  to  loss  concussion,  ^  '^  ^^PV*^^  f;'yi,„,^,j  i^^fore  the  pillars  of  sup- 

horsi  is  also  much  safer ;  <^;^^;7'f^J;t;eT,f  ™i^^  before  and  beyond  them 

port,  he  is  not  so  likely  to  have  the  centre  oij^ra     3  ^^^  ^. ^^^  ^^^^ 

L  an  accidental  trip ;  -' ;\-^  ^^^^^^.^^  ii^o    t  ^^^  of  the  r'idcr,  and  annoying 

pleasantly,  fur  ^^^^e  ^^^^  ;«^X\t^^^^  that  nature,  as  it  were  to  supply 

and  tiring  hun.  It  V*^^^'^/ ""  """"^  j,.  \^  iaht  shoulder,  has  sccuuiulated  on  it 
the  deficiency  of  action  and  of  po^^er  in  ^n  upn.<  proverbially  thick  and  cloddy; 
more  muscle,  and  therefore  ^^^  'rPJ''^:''^^^^^^^  attachment  of 

aud  the  muscles  of  the  breast  ,^^  ^^^^\^^f  \^,^^'\Caher,  must:  when  the  point  of  the 
,he  shoulders  to  the  chest,  and  to  b;"^  "^T  ^''^°";'f '  jon^^       thickened  and 

:l;:^A;enrdV.S^^^^^^^  rrreav/b^Umore^npleasant,  and 

"^±r:;;S  S^  horse  to  have  an  ^lAijue  shou^.^  ^^J^^^S^^ 
relation  to  those  horses  that  -'«  <iej.g^ed  to  r  d.  pleasa^l     or  ^^  ^ 

•and  rapid  action  is  required.  In  them  '^^^ J';^,'^,  ^dden  ;  whose  pace  is  slow, 
indispensable:  but  there  5'^\«^,h;;^.^;''^*;,";',,;fH  w^^  possible  into  the  collar, 

and  iho  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ^^J^^^  ."^^  "'"^^,  ^'^  ,  additional  thickness  gives 
To  them  an  upright  shoulder  is  ^"  f  ^jf  "J^r  whidi  tie  power  of  their  hinder  quar- 
them  additional  weight  to  throw  into  ^j^^/^^^J^;;^^  of  the  shoulder 

ters  is  f"»y -ff-^i^Ve^Ta';     hicrenab^  t"o  ae^  upon  every  part  of  it. 

S^l^!Z:i^^e1^^^^^^  -11  enable  his  weight  or  power  to  be  most 

advantageously  ^"^P^^y*;!^-      ,  drauaht-horses  has  of  late  years  been  attempted. 

An  improved  breed  of  oiir  heav>  ^^^^^  ^,,^^1,,^^  j,  ,,,-„,d  for  the  purpo«. 

:f  dr:ir:' nH^lght^f^^^^^^^  l-  materially  quickened  the  pace  and 

Made  forms  what  is  called  the^  po.nt  of^W^  «;«^\^' ^(^./.'^.J^uhr-blade  there  forn.su 
SXS:^^^^^^  because  beth  . 

the  plate  vein,  or,  in  verv  obstinate  ^^«';^- ^J  ''^mlZ    ,ad^^  their  situation,  attach- 
A^descriptum  ^.^^^Z'^:^^:^^^^^  ''^  ^^rso,  and  may  guide  hi- 
'rrn"'asTo'  t^laT^Uty  and  proper  form  of  that  noble  animal. 

Cl'T   OK   MISCI.ES   ON   THE   OUTSIDE   OF  THE   SHOULDER.       . 

.  a  and  5,  in  the  following  cut,  repres.m  a  P^^^^^rf/J;,^^^^^^ 

to  the  longer  bones  of  the  withers  broadly  and  '^^^'^^S  >  and   o  the^u^^^^^^^^^^^  .^^ 

of  the  neck  (a  portion  of  whi<-h  is  seen  at  ^);"fJ^Vr"dtofthr  holder-blade.  It 
a  point,  and  inserted  into  a  tubore  e  on  the  spine  «'  "«'2^"'  "^  shoulder-blade,  ard 
occupies  the  space  brtwe.n  the  ^v'thers  and  tho  upper  prtc^  tlK^s^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

,8  laU  and  strong  in  proportion  to  the  ^:2^^:^\f^^XX^^^^^^  raise  it,  a... 

thoulder.  Its  u.o  is  rvidrntly  to  ^J^^'^^^  ""^  .^^^ne  of  h/„,ost  in.portant  nu^ 
Jikcwlse  to  draw  it  backward  ;  tberef<Te.  '•'^"^"^  f  "^,;"^'';  the  advantacre  of  h^c^■ 
de«  connected  with  the  actu-n  of  the  hrr«e,  ^J/  '^  ^'^J^^^'^^-.^'^y^  turned  back,  T 
withir^and  a  slanting  shoulder.     A  portion  ol  it  is  represeniea  aa 


order  to  show  other  muscles  beneath.      A  moment's  inspection  will  convince  tliC 
■pader  that  although  a  low  forehand  and  thick  shoulder  are  very  properly  objected  to, 

yet  still  some  fuln^s  and  fleshiness 
are  necessary,  even  about  the  with- 
ers ;  otherwise,  although  there  may 
be  height  of  withers,  and  obliquity 
of  shoulder,  to  give  extensive  action, 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  muscular 
power  to  work  the  machine  with 
cither  quickness  or  continuance. 

At  c  is  a  portion  of  the  levator 
humeri  (the  raiser  of  the  shoulder), 
descending  from  the  tubercle  of  the 
head  (see  cut,  page  68),  and  from 
the  base  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
attaching  itself  to  the  first  four  bones 
of  the  neck,  and  to  the  ligament  of 
the  neck;  inserting  itself  into  the 
covering  of  the  mus<;le3  of  the  shoul- 
der, and  those  about  the  point  of  the 
shoulder,  and  at  length  terminating 
in  a  ridge  on  the  body  of  the  humerus, 
arising  from  the  greater  tubercle.  It 
is  a  muscle  of  immense  power  and 
^eat  utility,  raising  and  drawing 
forward  the  shoulder  and  the  arm, 
or,  when  these  are  fixed,  turning  the 
head  and  neck  if  one  only  acts,  and 
depressing  them  if  tlie  muscles  on 
both  sides  act  at  the  same  time. 

At  (2  is  a  portion  of  the  serratus 
magnus  muscle,  between  the  shoulder 
and  side  of  the  chest,  and  constituting 
the  bulk  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck.  It  is  deeply  seated,  arising 
from  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventii  bones  of  the  neck  anteriorly, 
and  attached  posteriorly  to  the  eight 
first  ribs.  All  its  fibres  tend  towards 
and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  shoulder,  and  by  mean* 
of  them  the  shoulder  is  attached  to 
the  chest,  and  the  immense  weight 
of  the  body  supported.  The  use  of  this  muscle  in  obviating  concussion,  has  already 
k>e€n  spoken  of. 

\Mu'n  the  horse  is  standing,  this  muscle  occasionally  discharges  another  importTiit 
tum'lion.  The  shoulders  and  legs  are  then  rentlered  fixed  points  by  the  weight  of  the. 
body,  and  this  muscle  exerts  all  its  power  in  dilating  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  ami 
ilius  iuat»>rially  assists  in  the  act  of  breathing.  Therefore,  as  was  stated  when  that 
•■isease  was  treated  of,  a  horse  labouring  under  inflammation  of  the  lungs  will  obsti- 
nat»,ly  stand  night  and  day,  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  the  assistance  of  this  muscle 
in  respiration,  which  is  become  laborious  and  painful ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is 
'liat  we  regard  his  lying  down  as  one  of  the  most  lavourable  symptoms,  because  it 
shows  us  that  tlie  breathing  is  so  much  relieved  as  not  to  need  the  assistance  of  \\r,< 
muscle. 

At  e  is  a  small  portion  of  the  splenius  muscle,  which  was  spoken  of  when  the  n<trt 
was  described,  p.  159. 

J  represents  a  muscle  sometimes  described  as  a  portion  of  the  levator  humeri,  nr 
'■levator  of  the  shoulder,  arising  from  the  nipple-shaped  process  or  tubercle  of  the 
f^rnporal  bone,  running  down  the  somewhat  lateral  but  fore  part  of  the  neck,  inserted 
'Oto  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder  nnd  tbeuce  cn». 


THE    FORE   LEGS. 
T*      ffi„«  ;«  tn  hPTia  the  head ;  or,  the  head  and  necjt  being 

'^  ■^h'u%"pSot:''..»  t*:  !;;rX"qt-e.e  eo™»on  to  the  fee  par.  of  the 

chest  ind  .he  lower  jaw,  and  '''f^f,  »' P-,'".,;  ex,e„din»- from  .he  shouMct  to  the 

h  designates  the  principal  P"^"™  °f ''V^„'"'^^™;r,™J^shouldor-h\ade,  and  beading 

hnmorusTandempWd  ■"^"XlwpoWuUetnt  required  from  .his  mosclel 

the  whole  of  the  lunb.     '"''f  !f 'V- ^J,,  \  ;„  ^uch  a  direCion  as  to  act  with  great 

bolow  and  behind  the  muscle  ^V^."^''''^^'^;^^^  ^bercle  of  the  humerus,  and  to  a 
on  the  scapula.    I^  ^«  ^^^^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^  shoulder-joint.     Its 

bony  ridge  extendrng  from  it  to  ^^^  ^^P;"'^;^""^  ,-^,,  i^  ^  motion  outwards, 
action  is  to  assist  m  flexion  of  ^^*Y,;  3^^"^'J^,"i„;  occupies  that  space  of  the 

Jufderanll^iirs^J^^d^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^eal  of  the^one.    It  draws  this 

^Ttrratufci^mtn  to  the  ^^^ ^:'i^<^:^t;^t::^^^ 

toralis  parvus.     It  arises  from  t!^e  brea.t-bone,  and  ^^^[^^^^^^^^.^  ^-ith'that  of 
shoulder-joint,  and  the  muscles  of  the  sho"  der.    ^^^[^^^''^J^lf  ,he  shoulder  back- 

""^"^L  tendon  of  a  very  nnP-tant  muscle    the  ^X\uS^:r.^^^': ^^ 
reaching  from  the  upper  ,-"?^^f  \»»;f  P.^fV^^^Jj  ^^feh  wi    be  p^  described, 

point  of  the  elbow  and  the  insule  of  the  « V^' ^!^ J^™  ^^^^^  the  same  office, 

At  r  and  s,  are  the  three  divisions  of  another  muscle  ^o^f ^J^^j^    ^j^.     ^^^  likewise 
.rising  from  the  shoulder-blade  ^^^^^^  ^i^r^iroVthe'^lbow  by 'a  ver>-  strong 

'  "^ThU  cut  represents  the  muscles  on  the  inside  of  the 
shoulder  and  fSre-arm.     a  is  a  very  prom^^^^^^^^^^^.^.^' 
called  the  pectoralis  transverms  C^be  muscle  cros>ingne 
b  east).    It'lrises  from  the  first  four  bones  of  Ui     temum 

:ti%rr  i^!;:  ^n  ofTe  t^^^^::; 

fnd  to  the  fascia  covering  the  arm,  -"d  reac  ung  a  o  - 
siderable  way  down  the  arm     The  vise  of  th»s  .^^  Je 

Lorse  and  to  the  rider,  and  most  ad^:antageous  for  the  lull 
play  of  all  the  muscles  concerned  in  progression,    t  on 
Sid  rin.  the  unevenness  of  surface  o^Jr  -hich  ^  j.^^/, 
often  passes,  and  the  rapid  turmngs  -which  are  some  un 
necessary,  these  muscles  have  enough  to  do,  and  n 
the  animal   is  pushed  beyond  his  strengUi,  and  "le^ 
muscles  are  wearied,  and  the  fore-legs  ^P^J  ^^J-  ^ 

"he  horse  is  "«//  abroad:^  the  ^^("^^^^^"tn  speeta"^ 
manner  of  going,  and  the  sudden  falling-oft  ;"  ^P^^^'  ^y 
well  known  to  ever>^  nder.  Mr.  1  "^i^H  veo  J  ^  .^ 
observes,  that  this  muscle  has  P^^^ably  more  to  .^ 
enabling  tlie  arm  to  support  weight  than  to  gi 
motion. 
THE  HUMERUS.  OR  LOWER  BONE  OF  THE  «IOlI.PER 


THE   ARM. 
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61adp.    At  the  uppe*  part  it  has  a  large  round  head,  received  into  the  shallow  cavity 
of  the  shoulder-blaae ;  or,  as  Mr.  Percivall  has  graphically  described  it,  "  rt  is  the 
soirmcnt  of  a  globe,  smooth  and  polished,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  playing  like  a 
spherical  hinge  within  the  cup-like  concavity  occupying  the  place  of  the  apex  of  the 
scapula.     There  are  no  two  bones  in  the  skeleton  whose  articular  connexion  is  of  a 
nature  to  admit  more  varied  and  extensive  motion  than  exists  between  the  scapula  and 
the  luunerus.     If  we  attempt  to  lift  a  horse's  fore-leg,  we  cannot  merely  bring  it  for- 
ward and  backward,  but  we  can  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  make  it  perform  a  sort 
of  rotatory  motion,  in  consequence  of  the  mobility  existing  in  this  joint  between  the 
socket  of  the  scapula  and  the  head  of  the  humerus."*     It  has  several  protuberances 
for  the  insertion  of  muscles,  and  is  terminated  below  by  two  condyles,  or  heads,  which 
in  front  receive  the  principal  bone  of  the  arm  between  them,  as  in  a  groove,  thus  add- 
iiicr  to  the  security  and  strength  of  the  joint,  and  limiting  the  action  of  this  joint  and 
of'thi-  liinb  below  to  mere  bending  and  extensfon,  without  any  side  motion.     Farther 
behind,  these  heads  receive  the  elbow  deep  between  them,  in  order  to  give  more 
extensive  action  to  the  arm.     In  a  well-formed  horse,  this  bone  can  scarcely  be  too 
short,  in  order  that  the  fore-legs  may  be  as  forward  as  possible,  for  reasons  already 
stated,  and  because,  when  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder  is  long,  the  shoulder  must 
be  too  upright.      Dislocation  can  scarcely  occur  in  either  of  the  attachments  of  the 
bone,  and  fracture  of  it  is  almost  impossible.     The  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder  and 
the  shoulder-blade  are  by  horsemen   confounded   together,  and  included  under  the 
appellation  of  the  shoulder,  and  in  compliance  with  general  usage,  we  have  described 
them  as  combining  to  form  the  shoulder.  ^ 

Among  the  muscles'  arising  from  the  humerus,  are  two  short  and  very  strong  ones, 
seen  at  r'and  s,  p.  259,  the  first  proceeding  from  the  upper  part  of  this  bone  lo  the 
elbow,  and  the  second  from  the  internal  part,  and  likewise  going  to  the  elbow,  and 
both  of  them  being  powerful  agents  in  extending  the  leg. 

In  front,  at  y,  is  one  of  the  muscles  of  tlie  humerus,  the  external  one  employed  in 
bending  the  arm,  arising  from  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  neck  and  body  of  the 
humerus,  turning  obliquely  round  that  bone,  and  inserted  into  the  inner  and  upper  part 
of  the  bone  of  tlie  arm. 

THE  ARM. 

Tlie  arm  extending  from  the  elbow  to  the  knee  (see  K  and  L,  p.  6B,  and  also  cut, 
p.  259),  consists,  in"  the  young  horse,  of  two  distinct  bones.  The  long  and  front 
bone,  called  the  radius,  is  nearly  straight,  receiving  into  its  upper  end  the  lower 
heads  of  the  humerus  ;  and  the  lower  end  corresponding  with  the  upper  layer  of  the 
bones  of  the  knee.  The  short  and  hinder  bone  is  called  the  ulna.  It  has  a  very  long 
and  powerful  projection,  received  between  the  heads  of  the  humerus,  and  called  the 
elbow;  it  then  stretches  down,  narrowing  by  degrees  (see  L,  p.  68,  and  the  cut,  p. 
259)  to  below  the  middle  of  the  front  bone,  where  it  terminates  in  a  point.  The  two 
bones  are  united  together  by  cartilajje  and  ligament;  but  these  are  by  degrees 
absorbed  and  changed  to  bone,  and  before  the  horse  becomes  old  the  whole  of  the  arm 
consist  of  one  bone  only. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  from  th(^ slanting  direction  of  the  humerus,  the  weight  of 
the  horse,  and  the  violence  of  the  concussion,  will  be  shared  between  the  radius  and 
the  ulnn,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  injure  either.  The  circumstance,  also,  of  so 
much  weight  and  jar  being  coi^fnunicated  to  them,  will  account  for  the  extensive  and 
peculiarly'strong  union  between  these  bones  in  the  young  horse ;  the  speedy  inflam- 
mation of  the  uniting  substance  and  absorption  of  it,  and  the  substitution  of  bone,  and 
complete  bony  union  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  in  the  old  horse.  The  immense 
muscles  that  are  attached  to  the  point  of'the  clbo\%  likewise  render  it  necessary  that 
the  union  between  these  bones  should  be  very  strong. 

The  arm  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  horse,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  describe 
the  muscles  that  belong  to  it.  The  muscles  q,  r,  and  s,  proceeding  from  the  shouldei- 
blade  and  the  humeru's,  and  inserted  into  the  elbow,  have  bei  n  already  spoken  of. 
Thev  are  the  grand  agents  in  extending  the  arm ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  powet 
wliich  they  exert,  willlje  the  q-iicknoss  and  the  lenuth  of  the  stride.  The  strenjrtli 
of  the  horse,  so  far  as  his  fore-limbs  are  concerned,  principally  resides  here.     Then 

♦  Veterinarian,  vol.  xv.  p.  307. 
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Lre  will  naturally  be  -^:^^^^^ ^^^,^^^^^ ^^^ 

and  particularly  ot  the  elbovv^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ppj.^^,^,._ 

The  principle  of  the  ^^""^^ ^^^"^^l-  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  is  the 
The  elbow-joint  is  the  centre  f^"^;"°" '  ^.^  iVis  to  be  raised  in  one  act  of  progres- 
,,.eight  to  be  raised  ;  and   he  po^^ "  l>>  w  hi^h  1 1.  t^  ^^^^     ^^     P    .  .^^^ 

«ion,  the  extending  of  ^,Y,/'"  ^aV^eTower  f  ^        centre  of  motion,  as  i^t  is  iu  tl.a 

as  the  weight  is  more  distant  f.^^^^///^^  Jj;;!"  ^^^^^  of  energy  requisite  to  be  exerted 
construction  of  this  hinb  so  xnl  be  t^l.e  greater  de^c^e  q  .^  ^^  .^^^^^^ 

Supposing  that  the  weigK^  ,,,,  the  elbow"  projects  t.o 

rom  the  ^^^o^-  ^  "t-  jaUhe  ^m^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  540lhs.,wi!l 

inches  from  the  joint--then  ^"  f  ";;?> j;rp„„„-e  .Ue  ^eicrht  is  nine  times  farthdfroia 
be  needed  to  move  and  extend  the  limb  be^,«"se  the  w  ei  ^^  ^^^ 

the  centre  of  motion  than  t^e  power  is      In  -«^-^^or  ^^^^^.^p      ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

projects  ^h;^«;"<-'^'^'%f^5S)lt  ^wm'be  re^uifed,  making  a^lifference  in,  or  saving  of, 
six  times  the  force,  ^J  ^OO^^Vhr  n  eac^ex  ens^  of  The  arm.  If  a  few  pounds  in 
muscular  action,  equal  to/80lbs.  in  each  exiens  ^^^^  ^||.^ 

the  weight  of  the  rider  tell  ^l^^^f'^^'J^X^^^  and  therefore,  judges  of  the 

trZ^T^^^Z.^^;^^^^^^^^^^^^  of  the  elbow,  orL  projection 

of  the  point  of  the  elbow  from  the  joint  shoulder,  it  was  stated  that  the  powe, 

that  the  sUghtest  deviation  ^^^^J^l^^^^^l^T^^^^^  shoulder  and  the 

"'  Thribow  is  sometimes  fractured.     If  the  animal  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  skilM 

Bidered  in  its  proper  place.  consenuence  of  a  violent 

Enlartrements  sometimes  appear  about  the  elbow,  either  tne  consequence 
blow   or^from  the  calkins  of  'the  shoes  injuring  tins  part  when  the  ^orse  sleepsj^O^ 
%  d^bled  under  him      If  a  seton  is  V^^^f.^^-^^Jt:^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-Welbow^rn^is^mKimespii^^^ 

It^mTe-^      ReX  an7l'rclosure  of  th^e  wound,  are  the  most  in.porta. 

""l^'rarT'other  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  employed  in  extending  the  V.n.b     At  z 
oa^e --59  is  the  principal  one,  died  the  r.W.n.w  n,c/«r«rp,\     It  is  attached  supenody 
o^^.o  outer  amUore  parts  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  aUo   «  « 
r",!;ular  Ugament,  anJ  inferiorly  to  the  antero-superior  part  of  t^^.g^-  j^^f  £ 
b.ne.     Its  superior  attachments  are  principally  fleshy,  with  a  ^^   ^^'f  ."'f,,,^,^, 
Lrrnosed.    These  diminish  towards  the  centre,  but  a  little  lower  dmN  n  >«  «^  "fj^ 
iound  at  its  origin,  but  gradually  grov  ing  flat  and  expanding  m  breadth  to^^ards 
temiination.     Its  nflice  is  to  extend  the  1.  ?.  .  ,  ^       ,  ^^ 

Tne  next  muscle  in  situation  and  im] .  rl.nce  is  seen  at  tr,  and  call  d  tne  fx 
Jh.     It  rises  from  the  fore  part  ef  the  pM.  rnal  condyle  of  the  h"'"""^'.  "J^^^^^^^h. 
^s  course  down  the  leg,  and  expanding  alu  r  it  has  passed  the  fetlock,  it  senes 
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pur])0se  of  a  capsular  ligament,  covering  and  adhering  to  the  pastern  joints.  Its  office 
IS  to  extend  the  foot  and  pasterns,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  assist  in  the  exionsion  of 
ihe  knee. 

At  u,  page  259,  is  the  tendon  of  another  extensor  muscle,  and  at  z  a  curious  oblique 
one,  passing  over  the  tendon  of  x,  confining  it  in  its  situation,  and  likewise  assisting 
in  extending  or  straightening  the  leg. 

The  muscles  employed  in  bending  the  leg  are  both  numerous  and  powerful.  Two 
of  the  superficial  ones  are  given  in  the  cut,  page  260.  The  first  is  at  /,  page  259  ; 
it  IS  also  seen  at  6,  page  259.  It  is  called  the  ^exor  wiet/Zus  raf/ffcorpi,  because  its 
otfice  is  to  b^nd  the  leg.  The  other  is  seen  at  r,  page  259.  It  is  called  the  fiexat 
vietacarpi  externus,  and  is  also  designed  to  flex  the  leg. 
The  internal  flexor  is  seen  at  e.  Its  office  is  also  to  bend  the  leg. 
A  portion  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  flexor  muscles,  and  powerful  indeed 
they  must  be,  is  delineated  at  c,  page  259.  It  is  the  Jlexnr  brachii.  It  rises  from  the 
extremity  of  the  ridge  of  the  shoulder-blade  in  the  form  of  a  large  and  round  tendon, 
which  runs  between  two  prominences  in  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  lower  borie 
of  the  shoulder,  and  in  as  perfect  a  groove  or  pulley  as  art  ever  contrived.  This 
groove  is  lined  with  smooth  cartilage ;  and  between  it  and  the  tendon  there  is  a  secre- 
tion of  oily  fluid,  so  that  the  tendon  may  play  freely  in  the  pully  without  friction. 
Having  escaped  from  this  pully,  and  passed  the  head  of  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoul- 
der, the  cord  swells  out  into  a  round  fleshy  body,  still  containing  many  tendinous 
fibres.  Deeply  seated,  it  contributes  materially  to  the  bulk  of  the  front  of  the  arm, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  of  the  arm,  and  likewise  into  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint.  It  is  the  muscle  by  which,  almost  alone,  the 
whole  of  the  leg  below  the  arm  is  bent,  and  carried  forward  and  upward. 

It  acts  at  great  disadvantage.  It  is  inserted  into  the  very  head  of  the  bone  of  the 
arm,  and  expanded  even  opon  the  joint.  Then  the  power  is  applied  almost  close  to 
the  centre  of  motion,  while  the  weight  to  be  ra-ised  is  far  distant  from  it.  The  power 
is  thirty  times  nearer  the  centre  of  motion  than  is  the  weight;  and,  calculating  as 
before,"the. weight  of  the  arm  and  the  rest  of  the  limb  at  GOlbs.,  it  must  act  with  a 
force  of  thirty  times  sixty,  or  1800lbs.  In  addition  to  this,  the  line  of  the  direction  of  the 
force  strangely  deviates  from  a  perpendicular.  The  direction  of  the  rtiusclg  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  limb,  and  the  mechanical  disadvantage  is  almost  incalculably 
great.  If  it  is  calculated  at  only  ten  times  more,  this  muscle,  and  its  feeble  coadju- 
tors, act  with  a  force  often  times  1800,  or  18,000lbs. 

Why  this  almost  incredible  expenditure  of  muscular  power  1  That  the  beauty  of 
the  limb  might  be  preserved,  and  the  joint  be  compact.  If  the  tendon  had  been 
inserted  half-^way  down  the  arm,  the  elbow-joint  would  have  offered  a  very  unsightly 
appearance. 

Beauty  of  form,  however,  is  the  least  result  of  this  conformation.  Extensive  and 
rapid  motion  are  among  the  excellences  of  the  horse.  He  is  valuable  in  proportion 
as  he  has  them  combined  with  stoutness ;  and  by  this  conformation  of  the  limb  could 
he  alone  obtain  them.  Therefore  the  tendon  is  at  first  unusually  strong;  it  plays 
through  the  natural  but  perfect  pulley  of  the  bone  of  the  arm  without  friction ;  the 
boily  of  the  muscle  is  mixed  with  tendinous  fibres,  and  the  insertion  into  the  fore-arm 
is  very  extensive,  lest  the  application  of  such  immense  force  should  tear  it.from  its 
adhesions.  Thrte  is  sufficient  strength  in  the  apparatus ;  the  power  may  be  safely 
applied  at  this  mechanical  disadvantage;  and  it  is  applied  close  to  the  joint  to  give 
an  extent  and  rapidity  of  motion  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained,  and 
without  which  the  horse  would  have  been  comparatively  useless. 

At  the  back  of  the  arm  are  other  flexor  muscles  of  great  power,  to  bend  the  lower 
portions  of  the  limb.  Two  of  them  have  been  described  belonging  to  the  arm  and 
the  leg,  and  some  very  peculiar  ones  acting  on  the  feet  must  not  be  omitted.  Only  a 
email  portion  of  one  of  them  can  be  seen  in  our  cut,  p.  259,  at  1. 

The  first  is  X\\e  flexor  pedis  perfuratus.  It  is  deeply  seated  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  arm,  where,  with  the  perforans,  it  forms  a  thick  fleshy  mass,  the  tendons  issu 
ing  from  which  are  adapted  to  the  convexity  and  concavity  of  each  other.  As  it 
descends  along  the  bone  of  the  arm,  it  becomes  tendinous;  and,  approaching  the 
knee,  it  is  bound  down  by  arches  or  bands  of  ligament,  that  it  may  not  start  in  sud- 
den and  violent  action.  Proceeding  from  the  knee^t  widens,  and  partly  wraps 
rounl  the  tendon  of  the  perforating  muscle,  and  they  •in  down  together  in  contact 
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„  r   ^1..  r^^..v;n^•  nvpr  each  other,  and  a  mucous  fluid  obviating  all 

Sao'i  ''Sr!^  tElr^  dL7[n  fstat  of  dense  cell^ar  substance,  attached 
[o  ttlem  by  nimerous  fibrils ;  and  they  are  Uke^vise  supported  by  various  hgamentous 

'""ET;  fetlock  the  tendon  still  further  expands,  and  forms  a  complete  ring  round 
IheTndon  of  the  perforating  muscle  This  is  seen  at  J,  p.  113.  Ihe  use  of  this 
Ttill  hp  best  explained  when  the  fetlock  is  treated  ol.  ,  •  »     «u  n 

The  pertraTd  tendon  soon  afterwards  divides  and  is  inserted  into  the  smaller 
and  larger  pastern  bones,  and  serves  to  flex  or  bend  the  fetlock  and  joints,  as  it  had 

nreviouslv  assisted  in  the  flexion  of  the  knee.  _  ».„,.r„«,«nc .  K„f  :. 

^  The  tor  perJWans  muscle  has  nearly  the  same  origin  as  the  perforatus,  but  t 
cont  nues  mus^cllar  farther  down  the  arm  than  it,  and  lies  before  it.  At  the  knee  lU 
tendon  PasTes,  like,  the  perforatus,  under  strong  ligamentary  arches,  which  confine  it 
^  its  situation.  1  then  becomes  round,  and  is  partly  enveloped  in  the  perforatus. 
«nd  at  the  fSfock  is  entirely  surrouiided  by  it.  It  emerges  from  the  perloratus  when 
Jlmt  t^ntn  d  vide  and  continues  its  progress  alone  after  the  other  has  inserted  itsc  f 
Imo  tte  pasterns,  and,  passing  over  the  navicular  bone,  is  broadly  implanted  mto  the 

^i: trffictJItry  tbint;tthe  arm  should  be  large  and  muscular  otherwise  it  could 
no  dicharLre  all  these  duties.  Horsemen  differ  on  a  variety  of  other  points  but  here 
Ibev  Se  aSeed.  A  full  and  swelling  fore-arm  is  the  characteristic  of  every  thorough- 
brS  horse"  \\'hafever  other  go.d  points  the  animal  may  possess,  if  the  arm  is  nar- 
row in  W  and  near  the  sh 'ulder!  flat  on  the  side,  and  altogether  dehc.ent  in  mus- 
cuTar  appearance,  that  horse  is  radically  defective.  He  can  neither  raise  his  knee  for 
ranid  action,  nor  throw  his  legs  sufficiently  forward.  ,     ^  .u  i    • 

The  a"m  should  likewise  be  long.  In  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  muscle  is 
the  de-ree  of  contraction  of  which  it  is  capable;  and  in  proportion  also  to  the  degree 
of  confection  vil  be  the  extent  of  motion  in  the  limb  beneath.  A  racer  v.th  a 
short  arm,  would  be  sadly  d.-ficient  in  stride ;  a  hunter,  with  the  same  defect,  vould 
norbeTble  to  double  his  legs  well  under  him  in  the  leap  There  is,  however  a 
medium  in  this,  and  the  advantage  of  length  in  the  arm  will  depend  on  the  use  to 
which  the  horse  is  applied.  The  lady's  horse,  the  cavalry  horse,  every  horse  ni 
^hich  pAncing  actiofi^s  esteemed  a  Luty,  and  in  which  utility  -j  to  ^  -/- 
decree,  sacrificed  to  appearance,  must  not  be  too  long  in  the  arm.  If  he  is  ong 
S  he  will  be  proporlionably  short  in  the  leg;  and  although  this  is  an  undoub  ed 
Seel  ence,  whether  speed  or  continuance  is  reg^uded,  the  short  eg  will  not  give  th 
grand  and  imposing  action  which  fashion  may  require.  n  ^^dmon  to  this,  a  hor 
vith  short  legs  may  not  have  ciuite  so  easy  action  as  another  whose  length  is  in  the 
■hank  rather  than  in  the  arm. 

THE  KNEE. 
The  Knee  (M,  p.  68,  and  cut,  p.  25G),  answering  to  the  human  wrist,  consUtut^^^ 
the  joint  or  joints  between  the  arm  and  the  shank  or  leg;  and  is  far  ^^J^^^P^'^f  j 
than  any  joint  that  has  been  yet  considered.  Beside  the  ower  heads  t>f  tl^e  bo"e  ot 
the  armVand  the  upper  headl  of  the  three  bones  of  the  leg,  there  are  noje^s  than 
six  other  bones  interposed,  arranged  in  two  rows,  three  in  each  row,  and  the  se^enul 

^^  What  was  the  intention  of  this  complicated  structure  1     A  joint  between  the  elbjW 
and  the  fetlock  was  absolutely  nrccssarj-  to  the  action  of  the  horse      An  inflexib^ 
pillar  of  that  length  could  scarcely  have  been  lifted  from  the  P;;'""^' "'"^^ j^^^  no 
enough  for  rapid'or  safe  motion.      It  was  likewise  "^f  ««F>\^»\^\^'l",  '"^  S 
joint  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  preserve  this  part  of  the   imb  in  a  straight  (lr«> 
tion,  and  possess  sufficient  strength  to  r(  sist  all  common  w-ork  and  a^^'f  "^;-    *^; '"5 
in  a  straight  direction,  the  shock  or  jar  between  the  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  arn  ami 
the  leg  would  be  dreadful,  «nd  would  speedily  inflict  irreparable  injurv.      ^  ^^'^^l 
of  all  bones  are  covered  with  elastic  cartilage,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  in  uj  t.y 
concussion;  but  this  would  be  altogether  insufficient  here.     Six  »^'^tinct  bones  are 
therefore  placed  here,  ench  covered  above  and  below  by  a  thick  '•«3;'"5r/  ^^^^/^^ 
connected  together  by  strong  ligaments,  but  separated  by  interposed  fluids  and  mem 
branes.     The  concus'sion  ia  thus  spread  over  the  whole  of  thern  — shared  nj  mr 
whole  of  them  ;  and,  by  tht  ^uliarity  of  their  connexion,  rendered  harmless. 
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These  six  distinct  bones,  united  to  each.other  by  numerous  and  powerful  ligaments, 
"Aill  also  afford  a  far  stronger  joint  than  the  apposition  of  any  two  bones,  howevei 
perfect  and  strong  might  be  the  capsular  ligament,  or  by  whatever  other  ligaments  it 
might  be  strengthened.  In  addition  to  the  connexion  between  the  individual  bones, 
there  is  a  perfect  capsular  ligament  here,  extending  from  the  bone  of  the  arm  to  those 
of  the  leg;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  tlie  hardest  work  and  the  severest 
accidents  produce  little  deformity,  and  no  dislocation  in  the  knee:  nor  do  the  shocks 
and  jars  of  many  a  year  cause  inflammation  or' disease.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  such"  is  the  perfect  construction  of  this  joint,  and  to  so  great  a  degree  does  it 
lessen  concussion,  that  the  injuries  resulting  from  hard  work  are,  almost  without  an 
exception,  found  below  the  knee,  which  seems  to  escape  the  injuries  of  the  hock. 
There  is  a  remarkable  dilTerence  in  the  effects  of  work  on  the  knee  and  the  hock. 
The  knee  is  subject  to  enormous  concussion  in  its  strict  sense.  The  hock  to  a  some- 
what different  work.  The  knee  altogether  escapes  bony  enlargements  and  inflam- 
mations of  the  ligaments,  like  spavins ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  it  also  escapes 
tlie  damages  to  which  the  anterior  fetlock  is  liable  from  precisely  the  same  concussion 
as  the  knee. 

Tlie  seventh  bone,  the  trapezium,  so  called  from  its  quadrangular  figure,  is  placed 
(see  M,  p.  G8)  behind  the  others,  and  does  not  bear  the  slightest  portion  of  the  weight. 
It,  however,  is  exceedingly  useful.  Two  of  the  flexor  muscles,  already  described, 
proceed  from  the  bone  of  the  arm,  and  are  inserted  into  it;  and  being  thus  thrown 
off  the  limb,  have  a  less  oblique  direction  given  to  them,  and,  therefore,  according  to 
the  principle  of  the  lever,  act  with  considerably  more  power.  It  is  also  useful  in 
another  way.  As  the  tendons  of  the  various  muscles  descend  the  limbs,  they  are 
tied  down,  as  we  have  described,  by  strong  ligamentous  bands:  this  is  particulaily 
the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints.  The  use  of  it  is  evident.  The  exten- 
sor tendons,  which  lie  principally  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  are  prevented  from  starting 
and  strengthened  and  assisted  in  their  action;  but  the  flexor  tendons  which  are  at  the 
back  would  be  liable  to  friction,  and  their  motion  impeded,  if  they  were  bound  down 
too  tiglitly.  This  projecting  bone  prevents  the  annular  or  ring-like  ligament  from 
pressing  too  closely  on  the  main  flexor  tendons  of  the  foot ;  and,  while  it  leaves  them 
room  to  play,  leaves  room  likewise  for  a  little  bag  filled  with  mucus  to  surround  them, 
which  mucus  oozing  slowly  out,  supplies  the  course  of  the  tendons  with  a  fluid  that 
prevents  much  injurious  friction. 

Tiie  knee  should  be  broad.  It  should  present  a  very  considerable  width,  compared 
with  the  arm  above,  or  the  shank  below.  In  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  kneo 
is  the  space  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  for  the  accumulation  of  ligamentous 
expansions  and  bands.  In  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  knee  there  will  be  more 
strengtli;  and  likewise  the  direction  of  some  muscles  will  be  less  oblique,  and  the 
course  of  others  will  be  more  removed  from  the  centre  of  motion,  in  either  of  which 
cases  much  power  will  be  gained. 

BROKEN  KNEES. 

Tlie  treatment  of  broken  knees  is  a  subject  of  considerable  importance,  for  many 
horses  are  sadly  blemished,  and  others  are  destroyed,  by  wounds  in  the  knee-joint. 
The  horse,  when  falling,  naturally  throws  his  knees  forward ;  they  receive  all  his 
weight  and  are  sometimes  very  extensively  lacerated.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is, 
by  very  careful  washing  with  warm  w;iter,  to  cleanse  the  wound  from  all  gravel  and 
dirt.  It  must  then  be  ascertained  whether  the  joint  is  penetrated.  The  grating  of 
the  probe  on  one  of  the  bones  of  the  knee,  or  the  depth  to  which  the  pr'>be  enters  the 
wound,  will  too  plainly  indicate  that  the  joint  has  been  opened.  Should  any  doubt 
exist,  a  linseed-meal  poultice  must  be  applied.  This  will  at  least  act  as  a  fomenta- 
tion to  the  wound,  and  will  prevent  or  abate  inflammation;  and  when,  twelve  hours 
afterwards,  it  is  taken  off,  the  synovia  or  joint-nil,  in  the  form  of  a  glairy,  yellowish, 
transparent  fluid,  will  be  seen,  if  the  capsular  lig<unent  has  been  penetrated.  Should 
doubt  remain  after  the  first  poultice,  a  second  ouirht  to  be  applied. 

It  having  been  ascertained  that  the  interior  of  the  joint  is  not  injured,  attention 

must  be  paid  to  the  wound  that  is  actually  made.     The  horse  should  wear  a  cradle 

to  prevent  his  getting  at  the  wound.     A  stimulating  application — the  common  bla'^k- 

oil  of  the  farrier  is  as  good  as  any — should  be  lightly  applied  every  day  until  healihv 
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pus  is  produced  on  the  wound,  and  then  a  little  Iriar's  balsam  ^^x\\  probably  effect  « 

'"rhe  opcnino-  of  the  joint,  however,  being  ascertained,  the  first  and  immediale  care 
is  tovlole  the'orifice;  for  the  fluid  which  separated  and  lubricated  the  bones  of  the 
knee  bein-  sulbred  to  escape,  they  will  be  brought  into  contact  wi  h  and  will  ruh 
UDon  eaclfotlur;  the  delicate  membrane  with  which  they  are  covered  will  be  highly 
Enrd;  the  cJnstitution  will  be  speedily  affected,  and  a  decree  of  fever  will  ensue 
it  will  destroy  the  horse:  while,  in  the  mean  tune,  of  all  the  tortures  that  can  bo 
illnictLd  on  the  poor  animal,  none  can  equal  that  which  accompanies  inflammation  ot 

the  membranes  linin"  the  joints.  ,      .    ,  .     r  *u        .    • 

The  manner  of  closing  the  orifice  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  veterinary 

suroeon,  who  alone  is  capable  of  properly  treating  such  a  case.     It  may  be  efl-ected 

by  a  compress  enclosing  the  whole  of  the  wound,  and  not  to  be  removed  for  many 

d  ivs  •  or  it  may  be  attempU  d  by  the  old  and  generally  succes.tul  method  of  apply- 

\ul  the  hot  iron  over  the  wound,  and  particularly  over  the  spot  where  the  l.^iaent 

am>ears  to  be  lacerated.     A  poultice  may  then  be  p  accd  on    he  part,  and  the  case 

irltod  as  a  common  wound.     The  surgeon  will  hnd   no  dUhculty  in  ^Irtrrnumng  ■ 

whether  the  «harn  ed.re  of  the  connnon  firing-iron  should  be  used— as  would  be  ihe 

Tase  it  the  laceration^is  considerable,  or  wlu  ther  the  budding-iron  should  be  resorted 

to      After  the  use  of  the  cautery,  the  application  of  a  blister  may,  in  some  cases,  be 

serviceable.     Should  the  joint-oil  continue  to  flow,  the  iron  may  be  applied  a  second, 

or  even  a  third  time.     By  its  application,  so  much  swelling  is  produced  on  he  immc 

diate  puncture,  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  mechanically  to  close  and  plug  up 

^^If'^'howevor  the  opening  into  the  joint  is  extensive,  and  the  joint-oil  continues  to 
flow;  and  the  horse£  evidently  sufl^^ri..  much  pain  »--- Vfl  ^1^110  u 
should  be  destroyed.  The  case  is  hopeless.  A  high  degree  of  fever  ^^•»  "^  /^^ 
carry  him  oft',  or' the  inflammati.m  will  cause  a  deposit  of  matter  m  the  cavity  of  the 
ioint  that  will  produce  incurable  lameness.  .    .      ,  i    ♦  u, 

^  The  pain  caused  by  the  iron  is  doubtless  great;  it  is,  however  necessaij' :  but  t 
no  reader  of  ''The  Horse"  permit  the  torturing  experiments  of  the  farrier  to  be  tned 
who  will  frequently  ivjcct  slimulating  fluids,  and  even  oil  of  vitriol,  into  one  of  tlie 
most  sensible  and  irritable  cavities  in  the  w  hole  frame. 

A  person  well  accp.ainted  ^^ith  the  anatomy  of  the  part  will  judge  of  the  prok- 
bilitv' of  a  favourable  result,  not  merely  by  the  extent,  but  by  the  situation  of  the 
wound.     If  it  is  low  down,  and  opposite  to  the  bottom  row  of  the  bones  of  the  knee, 
Tsmali  opening  into  the  joint  will  be  easily  closed      A  larger  one  needs  not  to cus 
despair,  because  there  is  little  motion  between  the  lower  row  and  ^he  bones  of  the 
leff      If  it  is  hiMi  up,  there  is  more  danger,  because  there  is  more  inotion.     li  »  is 
sifuated  opposite  to  Ihe  union  of  the  two  rows,  the  result  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  be- 
cause between  these  is  the  principal  motion  of  the  joint,  f  ^  j 'f  "'« '«"  ^V" ."; 
only  disunite  and  irritate  the  external  wound,  but  cause  a  d\^-dful  f^riction  bet.^n 
the  bones  brought  into  actual  contact  with  each  other,  through  the  loss  of  the  joinv 

°'  Among  the  various  mctlu  ds  of  treatinir  opened  knce-joint,  where  the  lesion  is  ve^ 
considerable,  is  one  introduced  by  Mr  Turner,  of  Croydon  which  n^"f  "^^^/^^^ 
over  in  silence.     The  wound  having  been  cleansed,  a  paste  is  prepared  composed  m 
wheaten  flour  and  table-beer,  which  are  stirred  together  and  boiled  for  five  imnutes 
or  until  they  become  of  the  consistence  commonly  used  by  paper-hangers.       nis  w 
spread  on  the  wound,  and  round  the  joint    and  four  inches  above  ^"d  J^l^J  Jl 
Pledgets  of  tow  are  passed  over  this  and  confined  in  their  places  by  means  ol  a  stock 
,ng,  and  over  the  whole  is  another  layer,  and  another  stocking  or  '>»"'';'.^^;.    ij^;,  • 
not  removed  until  the  joint  has  closed,  and  the  synovia  ceases  to  flo^^ .   ^J"  ^'^^  :^'°'\, 
or  third  day  the  bandage  will  become  dry  and  hard,  and  cause  ronsideratde  p.  n.    i 
must  not  be  meddled  with  before  or  behind,  but  four  longitudinal  >ne.sK>ns  ma>  je 
made  through  the  bandages  on  each  side,  which  will  sufficiently  liberate  the  joint  ano 

""when  the^knct  has  been  much  lacerated,  although  the  wound  may  t'%^^?l^;';.'°"2 
blemisa  will  remain.    The  extent  of  this  blemish  will  depend  on  that  of  the  originai 
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wound,  and  more  especially  on  the  nature  of  the  treatment  that  has  b»-.en  adopted. 
Every  caustic  application  will  destroy  a  portion  of  the  skin,  and  leave  a  certain  mark. 
Should  the  blemish  be  considerable,  a  mild  blister  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  after 
the  wound  has  healed.  It  will  stimulate  the  hair  to  grow  more  rapidly  and  thickly 
round  the  %car,  and  particularly  hair  of  the  natural  colour;  and,  by  contracting  the 
skin,  it  will  lessen  the  scar  itself.  Many  persons  have  great  faith  in  ointments  that 
are  said  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair.  If  they  have  this  property,  it  must  be 
from  their  stimulating  the  skin  in  which  the  roots  of  the  hair  are  imbedded.  These 
ointiuonts  usually  contain  a  small  portion  of  blistering  matter,  in  the  form  of  turpen- 
tine, or  the  Spariish-fly.  The  common  application  of  gunpowder  and  lard  may,  by 
blackening  the  part,  conceal  the  blemish,  but  can  have  no  possible  effect  in  quickening 
tho  growth  of  the  hair. 

In  examining  a  horse  for  purchase,  the  knees  should  be  very  strictly  scrutinised. 
A  small  blemish  on  them  should  not  induce  u&  at  once  to  condemn  the  animal  for  a 
bad  rider,  for  the  merest  accident  may  throw  the  safest  horse.  A  broken  knee,  how- 
ever, is  a  suspicious  circumstance,  and  calls  for  the  most  careful  observation  of  the 
make  and  action  of  the  horse.  If  it  is  accompanied  by  a  thick  and  upright  shoulder, 
and  legs  far  under  the  horse,  and  low  slovenly  action,  he  is  unwise  who  does  not 
take  tlio  hint.  This  faulty  conformation  has  produced  its  natural  consequence.  But 
if  the  shoulder  is  oblique,  and  the  pastern  of  the  proper  length  and  inclination,  and 
the  fore-arm  strong,  the  good  judge  will  not  reject  the  animal  because  he  may  have 
been  accidentally  thrown. 

THE  LEG. 

Tlie  part  of  the  limb  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock  consists  of  three  bones  —  a 
large  one  before,  called  the  cannun  or  shank,  and  two  smaller  or  splint  bones  behind 
(see  N,  p.  G3).  The  shank-bone  is  rounded  in  front,  and  flattened,  or  even  concave, 
behind.  It  is  the  straightest  of  the  long  bones,  as  well  as  the  most  superficially 
situated,  for  in  some  parts  it  is  covered  only  by  the  skin.  The  upper  head  is  flat, 
with  slight  depressions  corresponding  with  the  lower  row  of  the  bones  of  the  knee. 
The  lower  head  is  differently  and  curiously  formed.  It  resembles  a  double  pulley. 
There  are  three  elevations;  the  principal  one  in  the  centre,  and  another  on  each  side. 
Between  them  are  two  slight  grooves,  and  these  so  precisely  correspond  with  deep 
depressions  and  slight  prominences  in  the  upper  head  of  the  larger  pastern,  and  are  so 
enclosed  and  guarded  by  the  elevated  edges  of  that  bone,  that  when  the  shank-bone 
and  the  pastern  are  fitted  to  each  other,  they  form  a  perfect  hinge.  They  admit  of  the 
bending  and  extension  of  the  limb,  but  of  no  lateral  or  side  motion.  This  is  a  circum- 
stance of  very  great  importance  in  a  joint  so  situated,  and  having  the  whole  weight 
of  the  horse  thrown  upon  it. 

Tho  smaller  bones  are  placed  behind  the  larger  ones  on  either  side.  A  slight  pro- 
jection of  the  head  of  each  can  alone  be  seen  in  front.  The  heads  of  these  bones  are 
enlarged,  and  receive  part  of  the  weight  conveyed  by  the  lower  row  of  the  bones  of 
the  knee.  They  are  united  to  the  larger  bone  by  the  same  kind  of  substance  which 
is  found  in  the  colt  between  the  bone  of  the  elbow  and  the  main  bone  of  the  arm;  and 
which  is  designed,  by  its  great  elasticity,  to  lessen  the  concussion  or  jar  when  the 
weicrht  of  the  animal  is  thrown  on  them.  They  reach  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  len'ith  of  the  shank-bone,  and,  through  their  whole  extent,  are  united  to  it  by  this 
substance;  but,  as  in  the  elbow,  from  the  animal  being  worked  too  soon,  or  too 
violently,  inflammation  ensues  —  bony  matter  is  deposited  in  the  room  of  the 
ligamentous,  and  a  bony  union  takes  place  instead  of  the  natural  one.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ease  of  motion  is  somewhat  lessened  by  this  substitution  of  bone,  but 
other  elastic  principles  are  probably  called  into  more  powerful  action,  and  the  value 
of  the  horse  is  not  perceptibly  impaired,  although  it  is  hard  to  say  what  secret  injury 
may  he  done  to  the  neighbouring  joints,  and  the  cause  of  which,  the  lameness  not 
appearing  until  a  distant  period,  is  not  suspected. 

In  this  process,  however,  mischief  does  often  immediately  extend  to  the  nei^h 
bouring  parts.     The  disposition  to  deposit  bono  reaches  beyond  the  circumscribed 
space  between  the  larger  and  smaller  bones  of  the  leg,  and  a  tumour,  first  callous, 
and  afterwards  bony,' is  found,  with  part  of  its  base  resting  on  the  line  of  union 
between  these  bones.    This  is  called  a 


^1 


A  full  account  of  this  interesting  operation  may  be  found  in  the  Veterinarian  for  1S29 
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The  splint  is  invariably  found  on  the  outside  of  the  small  bones  and  generally  on 
the  inside  of  the  leg  (c,  p.  277).     Why  it  should  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  sii.aU 
bones  it  is  difficult  To  explain,  except  that  the  space  between  these  bones  is  occupied 
by  an  important  mechanism,  which  will  be  presently  described;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  abscess,  a  natural  tendency  was  given  to  them  to  determine  outward,  that  vital 
parts  mi.rht  not  be  injured.    The  cause  of  their  almost  exc  usive  appearance  on  the 
inside  of  the  le^  admits  of  easier  explanation.    The  inner  splint-bone  is  placed  marer 
the  centre  of  tire  weight  of  the  body  than  the  other,  and,  from  the  nature  of  its  con- 
nexion  with  the  bones  of  the  knee,  actually  receives  more  of  the  weight  than  does  the 
outer  bone,  and  therefore  is  more  liable  to  injury,  and  intlammation,  and  this  con- 
sequent  deposit  of  bony  matter.     The  inner  bone  receives  the  whole  of  the  weight 
transmitted  to  the  small  bone  of  the  knee.     It  is  the  only  support  of  that  bone.    A 
portion  only  of  one  of  the  bones  rests  on  the  outer  splint-bone,  and  the  weight  i? 
shared  between  it  and  the  shank.    In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  absurd  practice  o( 
many  smiths  of  raising  the  outer  heel  of  the  shoe  to  an  extravagant  degree,  which 
tlirows  still  more  of  the  weight  of  the  horse  on  the  inner  splmt-bone.     Bony  tumours 
occasionally  appear  on  other  parts  of  the  shank-bone    being  the  consequence  of 
violent  blows  or  other  external  injuries,  and  are  commonly  called  splints. 

When  the  splint  of  either  sort  is  forming,  the  horse  is  frequently  lame,  for  the 
periosteum  or  membrane  covering  the  bone  is  painfully  stretched;  but  when  this 
membrane  has  accommodated  itself  to  the  tumour  that  extended  it,  the  lameness  sub- 
sides,  and  altogether  disappears,  unless  the  splint  be  in  a  situation  in  which  it  inter- 
feres  with  the  Iction  of  some  tendon  or  ligament,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  a  ioint.  Pressing  upon  a  lig-ament  or  tendon,  it  may  cause  inflammation  of  those 
substances ;  or,  being  close  to  a  joint,  it  may  interfere  with  its  action.  ^pl'"ts  then 
do  not  necessarily  cause  unsoundness,  and  may  not  lessen  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
action  or  value  of  the  horse.     All  depends  on  their  situation. 

The  treatment  of  splints,  if  it  is  worth  while  to  meddle  with  them,  is  exceedingly 
simple.  The  hair  should  be  closely  shaved  off  round  the  tumour ;  a  little  strong  mer- 
curial ointment  rubbed  in  for  two  days;  and  this  followed  by  an  active  ^^^f^-  Jl 
the  splint  is  of  recent  formation,  it  will  generally  yield  to  this,  or  to  a  second  blis^r 
Should  it,  however,  resist  these  applications,  it  can  nue  y  be  advisable  to  cautenze 
the  part,  unless  the  tumour  materially  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  suspensory 
litmment,  or  the  flexor  tendon;  for  it  not  unfrequemly  happens,  that,  although  the 
splint  may  have  apparently  resisted  this  treatment,  it  will  afterwards,  and  at  no 
creat  distance  of  time,  besiin  rapidly  to  lessen,  and  quite  disappear.  There  is  also  a 
natural  process  by  which  the  greater  part  of  splints  disappear  when  the  horse  grows 

°  The  hvdriodate  of  potash,  made  into  an  ointment  with  lard,  and  a  small  quantily 
of  mercurial  ointment  being  added,  will  frequently  cause  the  disappearance  of  a  sphni 

"^  As  fol  th^old  remedies,  many  of  them  bnital  enough -bruising  t^«  fP^i^^J.j;*;^ J 
hammer,  boring  it  with  a  gimlet,  chipping  it  off  with  a  mallet,  sawing  it  o% ^hxmg 
down  the  skin  and  periosteum  over  it,  sweating  it  down  with  hot  oils,  and  passing 
setons  over  it^lhe  voice  of  humanity,  and  the  progress  of  science,  will  consign  ttietn 

to  speedy  oblivion.  .,      ,.  ^         i  •  u  :„  /.«rfninlr 

Professor  Sewell  has  introduced  a  new  treatment  of  splints,  which  'S  <-«^rtainiy 

ingenious,  and  generally  successful.  He  removes  any  inflammation  f^^l'^^'l^'J"^^ 
by  the  use  of  poultices  or  fomentations,  and  then,  the  horse  being  cast,  the  operation 
is  commenced  by  pinching  up  the  skin,  immediately  above  the  ^ony  enlarffment, 
with  the  finger  aid  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  knife,  or  l^"?'^''''^^;  ;;";'' 
makincr  an  orifice  sufllcient  to  introduce  a  probe-pointed  bistourv',  with  y'^J'^£"" 
the  convex  side.  This  is  passed  under  the  skin  along  the  whole  length  of  the  osmh 
cation  beneath,  cutting  throucrh  the  thickened  periosteum  down  to  thr  bone  j^"^  'l^: 
bein'T  efl-ectually  completed  by  drawing  the  knife  backwards  and  for^vards  Je^ora. 
limes,  a  small  tape  or  s.  ton  is  inserted,  and  if  the  tumour  i^^V"*"" '^?  Ir'Vn  in  ml 
durin.r  a  few  days.  Tlie  operation  is  attended  with  y.ry  slight  pain  to  the  .  .  .al. 
Perha'ps  sli-rht  inflammation  may  appear,  which  subsides  in  a  few  days,  if  fomeutaaoD 


tB  used.    The  inflammation  being  removed,  the  enlargement  considerably  subsides 
and  in  many  cases  becomes  quite  absorbed.* 

.  The  inside  of  the  leg,  immediately  under  the  knee,  and  extending  to  the  head  of  the 
inner  splint-bone,  is  subject  to  injury  from  what  is  termed  the  speedy  cut.  A  horse 
with  hiffh  action,  and  in  the  fast  trot,  violently  strikes  this  part,  either  witii  his  hoof 
or  the  edo-e  of  the  shoe.  Sometimes  bony  enlargement  is  the  result ;  at  others,  great 
heat  and  tenderness ;  and  the  pain  from  the  blow  seems  occasionally  to  be  so  great, 
that  the  horse  drops  as  if  he  were  shot.  The  only  remedy  is  to  take  care  that  no  part 
of  the  shoe  projects  beyond  the  foot";  and  to  let  the  inner  side  of  the  shoe — except  the 
country  is  very  deep,  or  the  horse  used  for  hunting  —  have  but  one  nail,  and  that  near 
the  toe.  This  part  of  the  hoof,  being  unfettered  with  nails,  will  expand  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  contract  when  in  air  and  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  the  weight  of  the  body ;  and,  although  this  contraction  is  to  no  great 
extent,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  foot  harmlessly  by  the  leg.  Care  should  like- 
wise be  taken  that  the  shoe  is  of  equal  thickness  at  the  heel  and  the  toe,  and  that  the 
bearing  is  equal  on  both  sides. 

Iinuiediately  under  the  knee,  is  one  of  those  ligamentous  rings  by  which  the  ten- 
dons are  so  usefully  bound  down  and  secured ;  but  if  the  hinder  bone  of  tlie  knee,  the 
trapezium,  described  at  p.  266,  is  not  sufficiently  prominent,  this  ring  w  ill  confine  the 
tlexor  tendons  of  the  foot  too  tightly,  and  the  leg  will  be  very  deficient  in  depth  under 
t!ie  knee.  This  is  called  being  tied  in  below  the  knee  (6,  p.  277).  Every  horseman 
recognises  it  as  a  most  serious  defect.  It  is  scarcely  compatible  with  speed,  and 
mosr  assuredly  not  with  continuance.  Such  a  horse  cannot  be  ridden  far  and  fast, 
without  serious  sprain  of  the  back  sinews.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  pressure  of  the 
rinff  will  produce  a  degree  of  friction  inconsistent  with  the  free  action  of  the  tendons; 
more  force  must,  therefore,  be  exerted  in  every  act  of  progression ;  and  although  the 
muscles  are  powerful,  and  sufficiently  so  for  every  ordinary  purpose,  the  repetition  of 
this  extra  exertion  w  ill  tire  and  strain  them. 

A  more  serious  evil,  however,  remains  to  be  stated.  W"hen  the  back  sinews,  or 
tendons,  are  thus  tied  down,  they  are  placed  in  a  more  oblique  direction,  and  in  which 
the  power  of  the  muscles  is  exerted  with  greater  disadvantage.  A  greater  degree  of 
exertion  is  required,  and  fatigue  and  sprain  will  not  unfrequently  result.  There  are 
few  more  serious  defects  than  this  tying-in  of  the  tendons  immediately  below  the 
knee.  The  fore-leg  may  be  narrow  in  front,  but  it  m*;t  be  deep  at  the  side,  in  order 
to  render  the  horse  valuable ;  for  then  only  will  tlie  tendons  have  free  action,  and  the 
muscular  force  be  exerted  in  the  most  advantageous  direction.  There  are  few  good 
race-horses  whose  legs  are  not  deep  below  the  knee.  If  there  are  cxcejitions,  it  is 
because  their  exertion,  although  violent,  is  hut  of  short  continuance.  The  race  is 
decided  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  during  that  short  period,  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the 
animal  may  successfully  struggle  with  the  disadvantages  of  form :  but  w  here  great 
and  long-continued  exertion  is  required,  as  in  the  hunter  or  the  hackney,  no  strength 
can  long  contend  with  a  palpably  disadvantageous  misapplication  of  muscular  power. 
As  tirey  descend  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  the  tendons  of  tho  perforated  and  per- 
forating flexor  muscles  should  be  far  and  distinctly  apart  from  the  shank-bone.  There 
should^bo  space  free  from  thickening  for  the  finger  and  thumb  on  either  side  to  be 
introduced  between  them  and  the  bone,  and  that  extending  from  tho  knee  to  the  fet- 
I'Xk.  In  a  perfect  leg,  and  towards  iU  lower  part,  there  should  be  three  distinct  and 
perfect  projections  visible  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  perceptible  by  the  finger  —  the  sides 
of  the  shank-bone  being  the  most  forward  of  the  three ;  next,  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment; and  \indermost  of  a.l,  the  flexor  tendons.  When  these  are  not  to  be  distinctly 
seen  or  felt,  or  there  is  considerable  thickening  about  them  and  between  them  (rf,  p. 
277),  and  the  leg  is  round  instead  of  flat  and  deep,  there  has  been  what  is  commonly, 
but  improperly,  called 

SPRAIN  OF  THE  BACK-SINEWS. 

niese  tendons  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  dense  cellular  substance,  in  order  to  con- 
fine them  in  their  situation,  and  to  defend  them  from  injury.  Between  the  tendon  and 
tne  sheath,  there  is  a  mucous  fluid  to  prevent  friction ;  but  w  hen  the  horse  has  been 
over-worked,  or  put  to  sudden  or  violent  exertion,  the  tendon  presses  upon  the  dehcata 
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membran"  lining  the  sheath,  and  inflammation  is  produced.  A  difTerent  fluid  is  then 
thrown  out,  whicli  coagulutts,  and  adhesions  are  formed  between  the  tcn«'on  and  the 
slieath,  and'  the  motion  of  the  limb  is  more  difficult  and  painful.  At  other  times,  from 
violent  or  lung-continued  exertion,  some  of  the  fibres  which  confine  the  tendons  are 
ruptured.  A  slight  injury  of  this  nature  is  called  a  sprain  of  the  back-sinews  or  ten- 
dons •  and,  when  it  is  more  serious,  the  horse  is  said  to  have  broken  down.  It  should 
be  rem.nibered,  however,  that  the  tendon  can  never  be  sprained,  because  it  is  inelastic 
and  incapable  of  extension;  and  the  tendon,  or  its  sheath,  are  scarcely  ever  ruptured, 
even  in  w  hat  is  called  breaking  down.  The  first  injury  is  confined  to  inflanunation 
of  the  sheath,  or  rupture  of  a  lew  of  the  attaching  fibres.  This  inflammation,  how- 
ever, is  often  very  great,  the  pain  intense,  and  the  lameness  excessive.  The  anguisli 
expressed  at  every  bending  of  the  limb,  and  the  local  swelling  and  heat,  will  clearly 
indicate  the  seat  of  injury. 

In  every  serious  atlection  of  this  kmd,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  local  inflam- 
mation does  not  produce  general  disturbance  of  the  system ;  and,  therefore,  the  horse 
should  be  bled  and  physicked.    The  bleeding  may  be  at  the  toe,  by  which  an  import- 
ant local,  as  well  as  general,  elTect  will  be  produced.     The  vessels  of  the  heart  will 
be  relieved,  wliile  fever  will  be  prevented.     Let  not  the  bleeding  be  performed  in  the 
farrier's  usual  way  of  first  paring  down  the  sole,  and  then  taking  out  a  piece  of  it 
at  the  toe  of  the  frog ;  in  which  case  a  wound  is  made  often  difficult  to  heal,  and 
through  which  fungous  granulations  from  the  sensible  parts  beneath  will  obstinately 
sprinir :  but,  after  the  sole  has  been  well  thinned,  let  a  groove  be  cut  with  the  rounded 
head  of  a  small  drawing-knife,  at  the  junction  of  the  sole  and  the  crust  (see  2,  in  the 
next  cut,  p.  '27-2).     The  large  vein  at  the  toe  will  thus  be  opened,  or  the  groove  may 
be  wideni'd  backward  until  it  is  found.     When  the  blood  begins  to  appear,  the  vein 
may  be  more  freely  opened  by  a  small  lancet  thrust  horizontally  under  the  sole,  and 
almost  any  <juantity  of  blood  may  be  easily  procured.    The  immersion  of  the  foot  in 
warm  watc  r  will  cause  the  blood  to  flow  more  rapidly.     A  sufficient  quantity  having 
been  withdrawn,  a  bit  of  tow  should  be  placed  in  the  groove,  and  a  patten  shoe  tacked 
on,  by  which  the  heels  fnay  bo  raised  from  the  ground,  and  much  tension  removed 
from  the  ^inews.     The  bleeding  will,  thus,  be  immediauly  stopped,  and  the  wound 

will  readily  heal.  .       u    1 

As  a  local  application,  no  hot  tirrier's  oil  should  come  near  the  part,  but  the  leg 
Bhould  be  well  fomented  with  %arm  water  two  or  three  times  in  the  day,  and  half  an 
hour  at  each  time.  Between  the  fomentations,  the  leg  should  be  enclosed  in  a  poul- 
tice of  linseed-incal.  Anv  herb  that  pleases  the  owner  may  be  added  to  the  fomenta- 
tion, or  vinegar  or  Gculafd's  extract  to  the  poultice;  for  the  beneficial  effect  of  both 
depends  simply  on  the  warmth  of  the  water  and  the  moisture  of  the  poultice.  All 
stimulating  applications  will  infallibly  a<r£rravate  the  mischief. 

The  honse  beginning  to  put  his  foot  better  to  the  ground,  and  to  bear  pressure  on 
the  part,  and  the  heat  having  disappeared,  the  object  to  be  accomplished  is  changed. 
Recurrence  of  the  inflammation  must  be  prevented,  the  enlargement  must  be  gotnd 
of,  and  the  parts  must  be  strengthened.     The  two  latter  purposes  cannot  be  better 
eflfccted  than  by  using  an  elastic  bandage— one  of  thin  flannel  will  be  the  best.    This 
will  sustain  and  support  the  limb,  while  by  few  means  are  the  absorbents  sooner 
induced  to  take  up  the  effused  coagulable  matter  of  which  the  swelling  is  composed, 
than  bv  moderate  pressure.     If  the  bandage  is  kept  wet  with  vinegar— to  each  pint 
of  which  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  spirit  of  wine  has  been  added  —  the  skin  will  be 
slightly  stimulated  and  contracted,  and  the  cold  produced  by  the  constnnt  evapora- 
tion will  tend  to  subdue  the  remaining  and  deep-seated  inflammation.     This  band- 
age should  be  daily  tightened  in  proportion  as  the  parts  are  capable  of  bearing 
•  increased  pressure,  and  the  treatment  should  be  persisted  in  for  a  fortnight.     If,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  there  is  no  swelling,  tenderness,  or  heat,  the  horse  may 
gradually,  and  very  cautiously,  be  put  to  his  usual  work. 

Should  there,  however,  remain  the  slightest  lameness  or  considerable  enlargement, 
the  leer  must  be  blistered,  and,  indeed,  it  would  seldom  be  bad  practice  to  blister 
after  every  case  of  severe  sprain,  for  the  inflammation  may  lie  deep  in  the  sheath  o\ 
the  tendons,  and  the  part  once  sprained  may  long  remain  wrak,  and  subject  to 
renewed  iniur>',  not  onlv  from  unusual,  but  even  ordinary  exertion.  If  a  blister  is 
reported  to.'  time  should'  be  given  for  it  to  produce  its  gradual  and  full  ellect,  and 
the  horse  should  be  afterwards  turned  out  for  one  or  two  months.     We  must  heie 


be  permitted  to  repeat  that  a  blister  should  never  be  used  while  any  heat  or  tender- 
ness remains  about  the  part,  otherwise  the  slightest  injury  may  be,  and  often  is,  con- 
verted into  incurable  lameness. 

Very  severe  sprains,  or  much  oftener,  sprains  badly  treated,  may  require  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cautery.     If  from  long-continued  inflammation  the  structure  of  the  part 
is  materially  altered  —  if  the  swelling  is  becoming  callous,  or  the  skin  is  thickened 
and  prevents  the  free  motion  of  the  limb,  no  stimulus  short  of  the  heated  iron  w'U  be 
sufficient  to  rouse  the  absorbents  to  remove  the  injurious  deposit.     The  principal  use 
of  firintr  is  to  rouse  the  absorbents  to  such  increased  action  that  they  shall  take  up 
and  reutove  the  diseased  thickness  of  the  skin,  and  likewise  the  unnatural  deposit  in 
the  cellular  substance  beneath.     The  firing  should  be  applied   in  straight  lines, 
because  the  skin,  contracting  by  the  application  of  the  cautery,  and  gradually  regain- 
intr  its  elastic  nature,  will  thus  form  the  best  bandage  over  the  weakened  part.     It 
should  likewise  be  as  deep  as  it  can  be  applied  without  penetrating  the  skin.    Here, 
even  more  particularly  than  in  the  blister,  time  should  be  given  for  the  full  action  of 
the  firing.     This  removal  of  diseased  matter  is  a  work  of  slow  progress.     Many 
weeks  pass  away  before  it  is  perfectly  accomplished;  and,  after  firing,  the  horse 
should  have  at  least  a  six  months',  and  it  would  be  better  if  he  could  be  given  a 
twelve  months'  run  at  grass.    When  the  animal  has  been  set  to  work  in  a  few^  weeks, 
and  the  enlargement  remains,  or  lameness  returns,  the  fault  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
impatience  of  the  owner,  and  not  to  the  want  of  power  in  the  operation  or  skill  in  the 

operator.  r  1     • 

Farriers  are  apt  to  blister  immediately  after  firing.  A  blister  may  be  useful  six 
wteks  or  two  months  after  firing,  if  lameness  remains ;  but  can  never  be  wanted 
immediately  after  the  severe  operation  of  the  cauU-ry.  If  the  iron  has  been  skilfully 
applied,  subsequent  blistering  inflicts  on  the  animal,  already  sufficiently  tortured, 
much  unnecessary  and  useless  pain,  and  should  never  be  resorted  to  by  him  who 
possesses  the  slightest  feeling  of  humanity. 

In  examining  a  horse  for  purchase,  the  closest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
nppearance  of  these  flexor  tendons.  If  there  is  any  thickness  of  cellular  substance 
'  around  them,  that  horse  has  been  sprained  violently,  or  the  sprain  has  not  been  pro- 
perly treated.  This  thickening  will  probably  fetter  the  motion  of  the  tendon,  and 
dispose  the  part  to  the  recurrence  of  inflammation  and  lameness.  Such  a  horse, 
lillhounh  at  the  time  perfectly  free  from  lameness,  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion, 
and  cannot  fairly  be  considered  as  sound.  He  is  only  patched  up  for  a  while,  and 
will  probably  fail  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  hard  work. 

WIND-GALLS. 

In  the  neifrhbourhood  of  the  fetlock  there  are  occasionally  found  considerable 
fnlarfrcments,"  oftener  on  the  hind-leg  than  the  fore-one,  which  are  denominated, 
wind-irnl/s  (<-,  p.  277).  Between  the  t^-ndons  and  other  parts,  and  wherever  the  ten- 
dons are  exposed  to  pressure  or  friction,  and  particularly  about  their  extremities,  little 
hags  or  sacs  are  placed,  containing  and  suflering  to  ooze  slowly  from  them  a  mucous 
fluid  to  lubricaU^  the  parts.  From  undue  pressure,  and  that  most  frequently  caused 
l>y  violent  action  and  straining  of  the  tendons,  or,  often,  from  some  predisposition 
about  the  horse,  these  little  sacs  are  injured.  They  take  on  inflammation,  and  some- 
times become  larcre  and  indurated,  there  are  few  horses  perfectly  free  from  them. 
When  they  first  appear,  and  until  the  inflammation  subsides,  they  may  be  accompa- 
nied by  some  denree  of  lameness;  but  otherwise,  except  when  they  attain  a  great 
size,  tliey  do  not'' interfere  with  the  action  of  the  animal,  or  cause  any  considerable 
unsoundness.  The  fvirriers  used  to  suppose  that  they  contained  wind  —hence  their 
name,  wind-<rall3 ;  and  hence  the  practice  of  opening  them,  by  which  dreadful  inflam- 
mation was  often  produced,  and  many  a  valuable  hors»;  destroyed.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  wind-trails  entirely  to  disappear  in  aged  horses. 

A  si inht  wind-gall  will  scarcely  be  subjected  to  treatment;  but  if  these  tumo.ir* 
we  numerous  and  larcro,  and  seem  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  limb,  they  may  b" 
attacked  first  by  bandage.  The  roller  should  be  of  flannel,  and  soft  pads  should  be 
placed  on  each  of  the  e'nlargements,  and  bound  down  ti-jhtly  upon  them.  The  band- 
asre  should  also  be  wetted  with  the  lotion  recommended  for  sprain  of  the  back-smews. 
The  wind-g-all  will  often  diminish  or  disappear  by  this  treatment,  but  will  too  f-*- 
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quently  return  when  the  horse  is  again  hardly  worked.  A  blister  is  a  more  effec 
tual,  but  too  often  temporary  remedy.  Wind-galls  will  return  with  the  renewal  of 
work.  Firincr  is  still  more  certain,  if  the  tumours  are  sufficiently  large  and  annoy- 
ing to  iustify'our  having  rfcourse  to  measures  so  severe;  for  it  mil  not  only  effect 
thl  immediate  absorption  of  the  fluid,  and  the  reduction  of  the  swelling,  but,  by  con- 
tractin<r  the  skin,  will  act  as  a  permanent  bandage,  and  therefore  prevent  the  reap- 
pearanre  of  the  tumour.  The  iodine  and  mercurial  ointments  have  occasionally 
been  used  with  advantage  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  former  to  two  of  the 
latter. 

THE  PASTERNS. 


a  The  shank-bone. 
b  The  upper  and  larger  pastern-bone. 
I  The  sessamoid-bone. 
d  The  lower  or  smaller  pastrrn-bone. 
♦  The  navicular  or  shultle-bone. 
/  The  coffin-bone,  or  bone  of  the  foot. 
'  The  suspensory  ligament,  inserted  into  the  sessamoid-bonc. 
h  \  continuation  of  the  suspcnsorv  liffament.  inserted  mto  the  smaller  pastern-bone, 
t  The  small  inelastic  licamcnt.  tvin?  down  the  scssamoid-bone  to  the  larger  pastcrn-bone. 
k  A  long  ligament  reaching  from  the  pa?trrn-bone  to  the  knee. 
/  The  extensor  tendon  inserted  into  both  the  pasterns  and  the  cottm- bone 
m  The  tendon  of  the  perforating  flexor  inserted  into  the  coffin-bone,  alter  having  passed  ovm 
tlie  navicular  bone. 

n  The  seat  of  the  navicular  joint  lameness. 

V  The  inner  or  sensible  frosr. 

T)  The  cleft  of  the  horny  frojr. 

q  A  ligament  uniting  the  navicular  bone  to  the  smaller  pastern. 

r  A  li(»nment  uniting  the  navicular  bone  to  the  coffin-bone. 

5  The"sen8ible  sole,  between  the  coffin-bone  and  the  horny  sole. 

t  The  horny  sole. 

«  The  crust  or  wall  of  the  fix>t. 

r  The  sensible  lamina?  to  which  the  crust  is  attached. 

tr  The  coronarv  ring  of  the  crust.  ,  .  .    ,  .  j 

*  The  covering  of  the  coronary  ligament  from  which  the  crust  is  secreteO. 

t  Place  of  bleeding  at  the  toe. 


At  the  back  of  the  shank  just  below  the  knee,  and  in  the  space  between  the  two 
splint-bones,  is  found  an  important  ligament,  admirably  adapted  to  obviate  concus- 
sion. It  originates  from  the  head  of  the  shank-bone,  and  also  from  the  heads  of  the 
splint-bones;  then,  descending  down  the  leg,  it  fills  the  groove  between  the  splint-, 
bones,  but  is  not  attached  to  either  of  them.  A  little  lower  down  it  expands  on  eithter 
side,  and,  approaching  the  pasterns,  bifurcates,  and  the  branches  are  inserted  into  two 
little  bones  found  at  the  back  of  the  upper  pastern,  one  on  each  side,  called  the  sessa- 
tuiiidhones.  (See  page  27'2,  and  in  this  cut  which  represents  the  pastern  and  foot, 
sawn  through  the  centre.)  The  bones  form  a  kind  of  joint  both  with  the  lower  head 
of  the  shank-bone  and  the  upper  i)astern-bonc,  to  both  of  whiidi  they  are  united  by 
liiranients  (t  and  g),  but  much  more  closely  tied  to  the  pastern  than  to  the  shank. 
T?ie  fl'xor  tendons  pass  down  between  them  through  a  large  mucous  bag  to  relievo 
thoin  from  the  friction  to  which,  in  so  confined  a  situation,  they  would  be  exposed. 
The  suspensory  ligament  is  continued  over  the  sossainoids,  and  afterwards  obliquely 
forward  over  the  pastern  to  unite  with  the  long  extensor  tendon,  and  downward  to  the 
perfurated  tendon,  which  it  surrounds  and  fixes  in  its  j)lace,  and  also  to  the  smaller 
pastern-bone. 

It  will  be  easy  to  perceive,  from  this  description  of  tlie  situation  of  the  suspensory 
litrament,  why  splints  placed  backward  on  the  leg  are  more  likely  to  produce  latne- 
ness  than  those  which  are  found  on  the  side  of  it.  Thoy  may  interfere  with  the  motion 
of  this  ligament,  or,  if  they  are  large,  may  bruise  and  wound  it. 

The  principal  action  of  these  ligaments  is  with  the  sessamoid  bones,  which  they 
spcin  to  suspend  in  their  places,  and  th»^y  are  therefore  called  the  suspensory  liga- 
ments. The  pasterns  (see  cut  p.  27'2)  are  united  to  the  shank  in  an  oblique  direction, 
(iitfering  in  degree  in  the  diffisrent  breed  of  horses,  and  in  each  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  that  breed  was  designed.  The  weight  falls  upon  the  pastern  in  the 
direction  of  the  shank-bone,  and  the  pastern  being  set  on  obliquely,  a  portion  of  that 
weisrht  must  be  communicated  to  the  sessamoids.  ISIuch  concussion  is  saved  by  tha 
yielding  of  the  pasterns,  in  consequence  of  their  oblique  direction ;  and  the  ccncus 
sion  which  would  be  produced  by  that  portion  of  weight  which  falls  on  the  sessa- 
moid bones  is  completely  destroyed,  for  there  is  no  bone  underneath  to  receive  it. 
They  are  suspended  by  this  ligament  —  an  elastic  ligament,  which  gradually  yields 
to,  and  is  lengthened  by,  the  force  impressed  upon  it,  and  in  this  gradual  yielding  and 
lengthening,  materially  lessening,  or  generally  preventing,  all  painful  or  dangerous 


concussion. 


If  the  ligament  lengthens,  the  sessamoid  bones  must  descend  when  the  weight  is 
thrown  onlhem,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  do  so.  If  the  thorough-bred  hors" 
with  his  long  pasterns  is  carefully  observed  as  he  stands,  the  tuft  at  the  fetlock  will 
ho  some  inches  from  the  turf;  but  when  he  is  in  rapid  motion,  and  the  weight  i'j 
thrown  violently  on  this  joint,  the  tuft  descends  and  sweeps  the  very  ground.  This, 
however,  is  from  the  combined  action  of  the  fetlock  and  pastern-joints,  and  the  sessa- 
moid-bones.  The  sessamoids  do  not  actually  descend  ;  but  they  revolve,  they  partly 
turn  over.  The  strong  ligament  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  pastern-bone  acts 
as  a  hinge,  and  the  projec'ting  part  of  the  bone  to  which  the  suspensory  ligament  is 
united,  turns  round  with  the  pressure  of  the  weight;  so  that  part  of  the  bone  be- 
comes lower.  How  is  it  raised  again  1  This  ligament,  strangely  constructed  as  a 
ligament,  is  elastic.  It  yields  to  the  force  impressed  upon  it  and  lengthens  ;  but  a.<» 
so'on  as  the  foot  is  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  the  weight  no  longer  presse^a,  and  th« 
force  is  removed,  its  elastic  power  is  e.xerted,  and  it  regains  its  former  dimensions, 
and  the  sessamoid-bone  springs  back  into  its  place,  and  by  that  forcible  return  assists 
in  raising  the  limb.* 

It  may  be  supposed  that  ligaments  of  this  character,  and  discharging  such  functions. 


*  Mr.  Pcrcivall  very  clearlv  describes  this :  "  Furthermore  it  seems  to  us  that  these  clastic 
parts  assist  in  the  elevation  of  the  feet  from  the  ground  in  those  paces  in  which  they  arc  caked 
into  sudden  and  forcible  action;  The  suspensory  ligament,  by  its  reaction,  instantaneously 
after  its  extension,  aids  the  tle.xor  muscles  in  bcnduig  the  pastern-joints.  1  he  astonis.img 
activity  and  expedition  displayed  in  the  movements  of  the  race-horse  at  speed,  seem  to  be 
referable,  in  part,  to  the  promptitude  with  which  the  suspensory  ligament  can  act  belore  tlio 


2e.\or  muscles  are  duly  prepared  ;  the  latter,  we  should  s;iy  catch,  as  it  w-t-rc.  and  then  direct 
the  r.nib  fiist  snatched  Irom  the  ground  by  the  powers  of  elasticuy.  —Pcrcivall  a  licctute* 


on  the  Veterinary  Art,  vol.  i.  p.  334. 
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will  occasionally  be  subject  to  injury,  and,  principally  to  st^am^ 

gWes  a  very  ^^^y^TCL^'o^  "^  ^  c^-y  U^amc^t  than  any  other 
considerably  mere  1  able  l^o  •  ^^^ely  so  acute  as  that 


Mr.W.C.Spooncr* 
unters  and  race-horsef. 


are 


-  -     .  f  1-   „„,     The  oliaractor  cf  llipsp  strains  is  very  rarely  so  acute  as  that 

<leseri|ition  of  horses.     I  He  cnaracu    1 1  '  .  ,   ,■   ,    i„(ia„,mallon  or  amc- 

of  thc'tendons.    They  generallj;  come  ™  8"''"^  'y,"      /  ^^„  ,  ^  „„ly  confined  to 

„ess.  Occasionally  *»  "'J"7  ,Vv  ^  ™y  b  pr  mM^'y  i"™!-'.  *»  "eighhouring 
tliose  lisaments,  for  although  ™f,y  "'"y  ,  '  PT^'  , '  g  ^„  a  sliirht  enlargement  and 
parts  are  g-erally  .nn|te«ea  1  he  >,;,,;^Xu"t,u  latter. "  The  enlargen,ent  U 
lameness  at  first,  or  there  inay  l)c  "fj  '"'\.  „niirurcalion,and  sometimes  one 
,.„mmo„ly  ^-r^l^^  "^S"  It  '  c  i,l .  S  s, ';!,"  of  U,;  flexor  sinews,  .hi, 
;:Srita:,imf:tinrU.»na,v£ 

will  be  of  service.  „,..^rn  vnrv  in  the  dilTeront  breeds  of  horses,  and 

The  length  and  obliquity  of  the  V^^^^^^^ ^^^^^  of  bis  paces.    The 

on  it  depends  the  elastic  action  of  the  '  "'«^;  '  ^^  ^,   or  the  A  "lock  x^  ill  be  too  close  to 

pastern  must  be  long  in  proportion  to  ':fj^'^  J^'^^ '  "^^^^e'u^      it.     It  is  necessary 

i:;n^ctSfS^b;^a  if  and  upri^it,  c.  a  ^;;;5-;;.;;;^^^i^i^?:r:  ,^^5; 

S^  trr  r^!=:S=  r  tr=id,  and,  in  t^t  property, 
concussion  will  be  prevented.  „„,.^:„  ^,trrt  iu  rorrcsnondint^  disadvantaw. 

look-jotnl,  »"'^^'l'"rlf''■^'''; '^^^''-'J  ;1„  ,1  e'  cr..ascd  a.'  ion  and  play  of  the  fleK, 
liability  to  sprain  of  the  ''?'.H'"'Y,;;,""  ,',,!'  ";,,.,  f,.,  ,i,e  ligaments  will  he  weak 
„.„don» ;  and  likj-wse  '"  ■"J^'-.T.' ^'J  ^f;,  ^^'K/,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  is"advan,ageou,  in  tie 
in  proportion  to  their  length.     1  he  '^  ';^  '"'",'■'' ."      ,,,„(  „f  j„Wc  hy  which  it  is 

„clhorse  f-- 'YesTdeTe'of  i  U  g  "n""  .1"  hmUer  ^ho  Is  .0  unite?  continuance 
accompanied.     A  less  degree  01  it  is  g  ^j^^^^^^,  ,^^  suffieirnt  ol,lui«iKt. 

„fejiertion»ilhcase_ofpaee      l.r  11.  11  „„|,„„„  eonlinuanre  and  slrcnglh. 

„ivcr:lcasantnessofg,,ing     t^no..^-^^ 

Sorse^ith  his  long  and  weak  l"*"''-*;;:;™; ';!^„":^ 

^"""atr  of"the  Sr  i    nui;;',"    ?    ;.  hi"  :=;„;"  t  s,ow.  a„d  tHerefo,, 
mon  action  ol  tne  can  norM  i-  uif  ,  ,^  i,:^!,  i,p  n'>n  force  into  the  ground. 

?niurious  an^d  mo?t  uns  fe  t'!,  tl,e  llorse,  and  prc.luces  ij.any  diseases  in  the  (Vet  a...i 

bnt  tbpv  are  not  uncon.mon,  rsperially  m  burses  ^M     Pf  f^""  "^^X^^^ 

Bv  car»lrss  observers  they  are  not  so  readily  detected  as  in  the  IttltcK  joini, 

increxced  heat  reund  tbr  ..astern-joint  may  be  overloo  .c d. 

Th..  treatment  will  not  differ  materially  from  that  ol  the  fetlock-joint. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  PUSPENPORY  LIGAMENT. 

rhe  suspensory  l.gan.ent  is  son.etimes  strained  and  even  ^"P^";^';^^'^  "jf  ^^S'f.om 
.  xertirn  The  sessamoids.  which  in  their  natural  state  are  f^^Pf  "*^^^ '^J/^'.^lock 
J.ich  function  its  nan>e  is  derived,  ore  in  the  ktter^sc  let  dovv  n,  ani_thefct>oc 

*  Mr.  W  C.  Spooncr  on  the  Foot  and  Leg  of  the  horse. 


rlmost  touches  the  ground.  This  is  generally  mistaken  for  rupture  of  tne  flexor 
tpndon ;  but  one  circumstance  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  it  is  the  suspensory 
licranuMit  w  liich  is  concerned,  viz. :  that  the  horse  is  able  to  bend  his  foot.  Rupture 
of  this  ligament  is  a  bad,  and  almost  desperate  case.  The  horse  is  frequently  lame 
lor  life,  and  never  becomes  perfectly  sound.  Keeping  him  altogether  quiet,  bandaging 
the  leg,  and  putting  on  a  high-heeled  shoe,  will  aflord  the  most  probable  means  of 
relief. 

TliR  common  injury  to  this  ligament  is  sprain,  indicated  by  lameness,  and  swellings 
and  ho:U,  more  or  less  severe  in  proportion  as  the  neighbouring  parts  are  involved. 
This  will  sometimes  yield  to  rest  and  cooling  treatment ;  but  if  the  case  is  obstinate, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  actual  cautery.  The  hunter  and  the  race- 
horse are  most  subject  to  lesions  of  these  ligaments  —  the  hunter  from  leaping  the 
f(Mice,  and  the  race-horse  from  the  violent  efforts  which  Jtre  occasionally  demanded 
from  him.  In  both  cases,  the  neighbouring  parts  usually  share  in  the  injur)',  and  a 
cure  is  rarely  completely  effected. 

The  means  of  cure  are  the  same  as  in  lesions  of  other  joints,  but  they  must  be  more 
seriously  and  perseveringly  applied. 

THE  FETLOCK. 

The  fetlock-joint  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  from  the  stress  which  is  laid  on  it, 
nnd  its  being  the  principal  seat  of  motion  below  the  knee,  it  is  particularly  subject  to 
injury.  There  are  not  many  cases  of  sprain  of  the  back-sinew  that  are  not  accom- 
panied by  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  of  this  joint;  and  numerous  supposed  case« 
of  sprain  higher  up  are  simple  affections  of  the  fetlock.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of 
care,  and  souie  experience,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The  heat  about  the 
part,  and  the  point  at  which  the  horse  least  endures  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  will  be 
the  principal  guides.  Occasionally,  by  the  ap|>lication  of  cooling  lotions,  the  inflam- 
mation may  be  sub«lued,  but,  at  other  times,  the  horse  suffers  dreadfully,  and  is  unablo 
to  st.ind.  A  serious  affection  of  the  fetlock-joint  demands  trcatnicut  more  prompt  and 
severe  than  that  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons. 

GROGGINESS. 

The  peculiar  knuckling  of  the  fetlock-joint,  and  the  tottering  of  the  whole  of  the 
fore-lc'j,  known  by  the  name  of  c;r(ism'msit,  and  which  is  so  often  seen  in  old  an«l 
over-worked  horses,  is  seldom  an  affection  of  either  the  fetlock  or  the  pastern-joinls 
simply.  Indeed  it  is  diffidilt  to  fix  on  any  particular  joint,  unless  it  is  that  which  is 
deep  in  the  fr>f>t,  and  w  here  the  flexor  tendon  runs  over  the  navicular  bone.  It  secmH 
ofteiirst  to  he  a  want  of  power  in  the  lisraments  of  the  joints  generally,  produced  by 
frequent  and  severe  sprains,  or  by  ill-judged  and  cruel  exertion.  Professor  Stewart 
ver)'  truly  says,  that  "  it  is  common  among  all  kind.s  of  fast  workers,  and  long  journeys 
iit  a  fast  pace  will  make  almost  any  horse  groggy.  Bad  shoeing  and  want  of  stable 
rare  may  help  to  increase,  but  never  can  alone  produce  ffrogginess.  It  is  one  of  tht 
evils  of  excessive  work."*     In  the  majority  of  cas«8  it  admits  of  no  remedy. 

CUTTING. 

Tlic  inside  of  the  fetlock  is  often  bruised  by  the  shoe  or  the  hoof  of  the  opposite 
foot.  Many  expedients  used  to  be  tried  to  remove  this;  the  inside  heel  has  been 
raised  and  lowered,  and  the  outside  raised  and  lowered;  and  sometimes  one  operation 
las  succeeded,  and  sometimes  the  contrary ;  and  there  was  no  point  so  involved  in 
•>bRcurity  or  so  destitute  of  principles  to  guide  the  pnictitioner.  The  most  successful 
rf-nu'dy,  and  that  which  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  supersedes  all  others,  is  Mr. 
I'urner's  shoe,  of  equal  thickness  from  heel  to  toe,  and  having  but  one  nail,  and  that 
near  the  toe  on  the  inside  of  the  shoe ;  care  lieing  taken  that  the  shoe  shall  n't 
extend  beyond  the  edge  of  the  crust,  and  that  the  crust  shall  be  rasped  a  little  at  the 
liMrters. 

There  are  some  defi-ets,  however,  in  the  natural  form  of  the  horse,  which  are  the 
cansis  of  cuttlny,  ami  which  no  contrivance  will  remedy;  a.s  when  the  legs  are 
placed  loo  near  to  each  other,  or  when  the  f.et  are  turned  inward  or  outward.     A 


•  Stewart's  Stable  Oilconomy.  p.  3S5. 
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'*'  , ,  ,  f  •[^^  o-caminpfl  at  thc  inside  of  the  fetlock,  and 

horse  with  these  defects  should  be  careful  y  ^^^J^^^^J^^^^^^^^^^     be  sufficient  reaso'n  fox 
If  there  are  any  sore  or  callous  places  from  cu  tin     «  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

rejecting  the  ammal     ^om^  ^^j^^^^^  f,u  strength. 

'''I  c^iU:;:: of  :;;:  pt::rtill  ..ow  .ore  Ught  upon  t^s  and  other  disease, 

of  the  extremities. 


SPRAIN  OF  THE  COFFIN-JOINT  — RINGBONE. 
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a  miiuc-juiui  uu.... p  —-J  K,,npa      Its  lower  head  has  two  rounded  pro- 

likewise-' articulates  «.th  the  'ff^'""'^^^"^^-^^^'^  dewessions  in  the  lower  pastlrn. 

tuhorances,  wliieh  are  received  into  f°"f  P™7"^,f  ^  „;eeuons  for  the  attachment 
Onei,l,erside,ahovethepase.n,oin.  areron?ten^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^ 

lS;y„r?h:■lSr.;vrthe^rpas.er„^suffleie.,U,sccnre. 


!•,>.  1. 
a  The  upper  pastern. 
6  The  lower  pastern. 
e  The  navicular  bone, 
d  The  coffin-bone. 

Fig.  2. 
a  Thc  sessamoid  bone. 
b  The  upper  pastern. 
c  The  lower  pastern. 
d  The  navicular  bone, 
c  Thc  coffin-bone,  with  thc  homy  laminffi. 


The  lou.r  pasiern  (./,  o.  272,  and  h  in  the  first  figure  a^^^^^  c  i"  fe  ^c^^^^^^^^ 
cut)  is  a  short  and  thick  Lne  wUh  its  larger  Jf  f^i^°;\^";;^^';;a  ^   £f  upper  bone, 
two  depressions  to  receive  thc  protubennces  on  the  low  er  h^^^J^^  ^      ^ead  of  the 
bearinlsome  resemblance  to  a  pulley  but  not  «o  ^^'^^^y  p'stern,  and  has  also  t,vo 
shank-bone.    Its  lower  head  resembles  that  of  ^^^f.  f  "^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^e  coffin- 

prominences,  somewhat  resembling  a  Pu"-^  by  wh»eh  ^^^^^'^^  ^e  coffin-bone. 

b  :^  :.f:^^sugSt^;=?:q 

bone.     Neither  of  these  Joints  a^H^^f^y^^^  -ton.^  "^t 


^^^^cTio^:::  :s;;;;;:^e^asweiiasin.ti^^ 

of  the  coffin-bone  (/,  p.  272)  ;  and  at  the  b^^k  of  these  bone^ 
the  suspensory  ligament  is  expanded  and  inserted,  wnue  * 
portion  of  it  Z>es%ver  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  pasteni 
?each  the  extensor  tendon.    These  attachments  in  f r  ^  o 

the  bones  are  seen  in  the  f<^'-':"'P^7'"^/"*;.;"  ,';3loia. 
represents  the  lower  part  of  the  shank-bone ;  b  the  sessamo 
b7n"s    c  the  upper  pastern ;  d  the  1-- past- ;^^^^^^   .^: 
coffin-bone;  /  are   the  branches  «V  L  tondon'^  ths 
ments  going  to   unite  with   the  extensor  tendon,    g 

Tong  extensor  tendon;    h  J'K^;r"!!,;;""!Scre»  of  h* 
pasTern-borcs  togeUier;  and  t  thc  lateral  cartilage. 

foot. 


The  proof  of  this  is  when  the  lameness  is  sudden,  and  the  heat  and  tenderness  are 

principally  felt  round  the  coronet.     Bleeding  at  the  toe,  physic,  fomentation,  and 

blisters  are  the  usual  means  adopted.    This  lameness  is  not  easily  removed,  even  by 

a  blister;  and  if  removed,  like  sprains  of  the  fetlock  and  of  the  back  sinews,  it  is  apt 

0  return,  and  finally  produce  a  great  deal  of  disorganization  and  mischief  in  the  foot. 

Sprain  of  the  coffin-joint  sometimes  becomes  a  very 
serious  affair.  Not  being  always  attended  by  any 
external  swelling  and  being  detected  only  by  heal 
round  the  coronet,  the  seat  of  the  lameness  is 
LA      >      ».;,A  t  often  overlooked  by  the  groom  and   the  farrier; 

and  the  disease  is  suffered  to  become  confirmed 
before  its  nature  is  discovered. 

From  violent  or  repeated  sprains  of  the  pastern 
or  coffin  joints,  or  extension  of  the  ligaments 
attached  to  other  parts  of  the  pastern-bones,  in- 
flammation takes  place  in  the  periosteum,  and  bony 
matter  is  formed,  which  often  rapidly  increases, 
and  is  recognized  by  the  name  of 

RINGBONE. 

Ringbone  is  a  deposit  of  bony  matter  in  one  of 
the  pasterns,  and  usually  near  the  joint.   It  rapidly 
spreads,  and  involves  not  only  the  pastern-bones,  but 
the  cartilages  of  tlie  foot,  and  spreading  around  the 
pasterns   and  cartilages,  thus  derives   its   name. 
\Vhen  the  first  deposit  is  on  the  lower  pastern, 
and  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  produced  by  violent 
intlammation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joints,  it  is 
rccoo-nised  by  a  slight  enlargement,  or  bony  tumour 
on  each  side  of  the  foot,  and  just  above  the  coronet. 
(See  /  in  the  accompanying  jut.)     Horses  with 
short  upright  joints,  and  with  small  feet  and  high 
action,  are  oftcnest,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  sub- 
jects of  this  disease,  which  is  the  consequence 
eilhef  of  concussion  or  sprain  of  the  pastern-joints. 
It  is  also  more  frequent  in  the  hind  foot  than  the 
fore,  because,  from  the  violent  action  of  the  hinJ 
legs  in  propelling  the  horse  forward,  the  pasterns 
are  more  subject  to  ligamentary  injury  behind  than 
before;  yet  the  lameness  is  not  so  great  there, 
because  the  disease  is  confined  principally  to  the 
ligaments,  and  the  bones  have  not  been  injured  by 
concussion;  while  from  the  position  of  the  fore 
limbs,  there  will  generally  be  in  them  injury  of 
the  bones  to  be  added  to  that  of  thc  ligaments.   In 
its  early  stage,  and  when  recognized  only  by  a  bony 
enlargement  on  both  sides  of  the  pastern-joint,  or 
in  some  few  cases  on  one  side  only,  the  lameness 
is  not  very  considerable,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
to  remove  the  disease  by  active  blistering,  or  by 
the  application  of  the  cautery  :  but  there  is  so  much 
wear  and  tear  in  this  part  of  the  animal,  that  the 
inflammation  and  the  di.sposition  to  the  tormation 
of  bone  rapidly  spread.   The  pasterns  first  become 
connected  together  by  hone  instead  of  ligament 
and  thence  results  what  is  called  an  anchylosed  or 
fixed  joint.     From  this  joint  the  disease  proceeds 
to   the   cartilatres  of  the   foot,  and   to   the  unior 
between  the  lower  pastern,  and   the  coffin  and 
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navicular  bones.  The  motion  of  lliese  parts  likewise  is  impeded  or  lost,  and  the 
whole  of  the  foot  becomes  one  mass  of  spongy  bone.  From  a  disposition  to  spread, 
and  at  first  around  the  pastern-joint,  which  is  situated  just  above  the  coronet,  the 
disease  has  acquired  the  name  of  ringbone.  .         ^  /•  ,        •     • 

On  the  precedinT  page  we  have  introduced  a  bird's-eye  view  of  some  of  the  principal 
lamenesses  to  which  the  fore  extremities  of  the  horse  are  subject.     _       ^  ^     ,, 
At  a  is  a  representation  of  the  capped  hock,  or  enlargement  ot  the  joint  of  the  elbow. 
b  is  the  tying-in  of  the  leg  below  the  knee.  ,      ^  ,       ,      ,  . 

c  is  the  most  frequent  situation  of  splint  on  the  side  of  the  shank-bone,  and  not  pro* 
ducinir  lameness  after  its  first  formation,  because  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  motion 
of  tlie\nee,  nor  injure  tiie  suspensory  ligament.  •      ^  , 

d  is  the  situation  and  appearance  of  the  enlargement  accompanying  sprain  of  the 
back  sinews.    This,  however,  is  an  aggravated  case ;  and  the  sprain  may  be  great, 
and  the  lameness  distressing,  without  all  this  swelling. 
e  is  the  place  of  wind-gall. 

/  gives  the  appearance  of  ringbone  when  it  first  appears  on  the  side  of  the  pastern, 
about  the  joint,  and  where  there  is  naturally  some  prominence  of  bone. 
fr  is  the  situation  of  sand-crack  in  the  fore-leg. 
/<  the  situation  of  mallenders. 

The  fore-leo-s,  when  viewed  in  front,  should  be  w  idrst  at  the  chest,  and  should 
gradually  approach  to  each  other  as  we  descend  towards  the  fetlock.  Tlie  degree  of 
width  must  depend  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  horse  is  wanted.  The  legs  of  a 
heavy  draught-horse  can  scarcely  be  too  far  apart.  His  rounded  chest  enables  him  to 
throw  more  weight  into  the  collar;  and  not  being  required  for  speed,  he  wants  net 
that  occasionally  increased  expansion  of  chest  which  the  circular  form  is  not  calculated 
to  m\o,  A  hunter,  a  hacknev,  and  a  coach-horse  should  have  sufficient  expansion  of 
Ihe'chest,  or  the  legs  sufficiently  wide  apart,  to  leave  room  for  the  play  of  the  lungs; 
but  depth  more  than  roundness  of  chest  is  here  required,  because  the  deep  chest  admits 
of  most  expansion  when  the  horse,  in  rapid  action,  and  the  circulation  proportionally 
quickened,  needs  most  room  to  breathe :  yet  if  the  breast  is  too  wide,  there  will  be 
considerable  weight  thrown  before,  and  the  horse  will  be  heavy  in  hand  and  unsafe. 

Whether  the  iejrs  are  near  to  each  other  or  wide  apart,  they  should  be  straight. 
The  elbow  should  Jiot  have  the  slightest  inclination  inward  or  outward.     If  it  inclines 
towards  the  libs,  its  action  will  be  confined,  and  the  leg  will  be  thrown  outward  when 
in  motion,  and  describe  a  curious  and  awkward  curve.     This  will  give  a  peculiar 
rolling  motion,  unpleasant  to  the  rider  and  unsafe  to  the  animal.     The  toe  will  like- 
wise be  turned  outward,  which  will  not  oiiljr  prevent  the  foot  from  coming  flat  on  the 
ground  in  its  descent,  but  be  usually  accompanied  by  cutting,  even  more  certainly 
than  when  the  toe   turns  inward.     If  the  elbow  is  turned  outward,  the  tees  will 
necessarily  be  turned  inward,  which  is  a  great  unsightliness,  and  to  a  considerable 
detrree  injurious,  for  the  w<  igbt  cannot  be  perfectly  distributed  over  the  foot — the 
bearing  cannot  be  tnie.     There  will  also  be  undue  pressure  on  the  inner  quarter, a 
tenden'cy  to  unsafeness,  and  a  disposition  to  splint  and  corn.     The  legs  should  come 
down  perpendicularly  from  the  elbow.     If  they  incline  backward  and  under  the  horse, 
there  is  undue  stress  on  the  extensor  muscles;  and,  the  legs  being  brought  nearer  the 
centre  of  gravity,  too  great  weight  is  thrown  forward,  and  the  horse  is  liable  to 
knuckle  over  anil  become  unsafe.     If  the  legs  have  a  direction  forward,  the  flexor 
muscles  are  strained,  and  the  action  of  the  horse  is  awkward  and  confined.     The  to« 
Bhould  be  found  precisely  under  the  point  of  the  shoulder.     If  it  is  a  little  more  uir- 
vard,  the  horse  will  probably  be  deficient  in  aotion;  if  it  is  more  under  the  horse, 
onsafeness  will  be  added  to  still  greater  defect  in  going. 
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THE  HAUNCH. 

The  haunch  (see  O,  p.  6S,  and  the  cut,  p.  256,)  is  composed  of  three  bones.  The 
first  is  the  ilium,  principally  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  haunch.  Its  extended 
branches  behind  the  flanks  are  prominent  in  every  horse.  When  they  are  more  than 
usually  wide,  the  animal  is  said  to  be  ragged-hipped.  A  branch  runs  up  to  the  spine 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sacral  vertebrae  (E),  and  here  the  haunch-bones  are  firmly 
united  with  the  bones  of  the  spine.  The  ischium,  or  hip-bone,  is  behind  and  below 
the  ilium.  Its  tuberosities  or  prominences  are  seen  under  the  tail  (cut,  p.  08).  The 
pubis  unites  with  the  two  former  below  and  behind. 

From  the  loins  to  the  setting-on  of  the  tail  a  line  should  be  carried  on  almost 
straiifht,  or  rounded  only  in  a  slight  degree.  Thus  the  haunch-bones  will  be  niost 
oblique,  and  will  produce  a  corresponding  obliquity,  or  slanting  direction,  in  the  thigh- 
bone—a  direction  in  which,  as  stated  when  the  fore  legs  were  described,  the  muscles 
act  with  most  advantage.  This  direction  of  the  haunch  is  characteristic  of  the 
thorough-bred  horse  ;  and  by  the  degree  in  which  it  is  found,  we  judge  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  of  the  breeding  of  the  animal.  If  the  bones  at  D  and  E,  p.  68,  take  a 
somewhat  arched  form,  as  they  do  in  the  cart-horse,  it  is  evident  that  the  haunch- 
bone  0  would  be  more  upright.  The  thigh-bone  P  would  likewise  be  so.  The  stifle 
Q  would  not  be  so  far  under  the  body,  an  i  the  power  of  the  horse  would  be  considera- 
bly impaired.  The  oblique  direction  of  the  haunch  and  thigh-bones,  produced  by  the 
3traightness  of  the  line  of  the  spine,  does  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  afford 
iucre^ased  surface  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  but  places  the  muscles  in  a  direction 
to  act  with  srreat  advantage.  It  is  in  the  advantageous  direction,  quite  as  much  as  in 
the  bulk  of  the  muscle,  that  the  strength  of  the  horse  consists. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  different  cuts,  that  the  angles  formed  by  the  fore  and  hind 
extremities  have  different  directions.  One  points  forward,  and  the  other  backward. 
The  action  of  the  fore  legs  thus  least  interferes  with  the  chest,  and  that  of  the  hind 
legs  with  the  belly. 

Width  of  haunch  is  a  point  of  great  consequence,  for  it  evidently  affords  more  room 
'or  the  attachment  of  muscles;  and  even  though  it  should  be  so  wide  as  to  subject 
•he  horse  to  the  charge  of  being  raiSL'ed-hipprd,  and  may  somewhat  offend  the  eye,  it 
will  not  often  be  any^detriment  to  action.  If  the  loins  are  broad  and  the  horse  well 
ribbed  home,  the  protuberances  of  the  ilium  can  scarcely  be  too  far  apart.  Many  ^ 
ragged-hipped  horse  has  possessed  both  fleetness  and  strength,  while  but  few  tha 
were  narrow  across  the  haunch  could  boast  of  the  latter  quality. 

The  opening  in  the  centre  of  these  bones,  which  constitutes  the  passage  throug.. 
which  the  young  animal  is  expelled  from  the  mother,  is  large  in  the  mare,  and  in 
ever)-  quadruped,  because  there  cannot,  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  animal,  be  any 
dan  jer  of  abortion  from  the  weight  of  the  fietus  pressing  on  the  part. 

The  only  portion  of  these  bones  exposed  to  injury  or  fracture  are  the  tuberosities  or 
prominences  of  the  haunch.  A  fall  or  blow  may  chip  off  or  disunite  a  portion  of  them, 
and,  if  so,  there  are  no  means  of  forcibly  bringing  the  disunited  parts  together  again, 
and  retaining  them  in  their  natural  position.  The  power  of  nature,  however,  will 
eradually  unite  them,  but  that  union  will  be  attended  by  defonnity  and  lameness.  A 
charse,  or  very  strong  adhesive  plaster,  across  the  haunch  may  be  useful,  as  helping, 
iu  some  slight  degree,  to  support  the  parts,  and  hold  them  together. 

THE  THIGH. 

In  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  hip-bones  is  a  deep  cavity  or  cup  for  the  reception 
of  the  head  of  the  thiorh-bone.*     Although  in  the  movement  of  the  hind  legs  there 


'  This,  althousrh  the  true  thi^h-hnnc.  is  80  concealed  by  thick  muscles  that  its  situanon  and 
«hape  are  not  visTble  to  the  eye?  It  is  tht  rctbre  frequently  overlooked  by  horsemen,  who  cali 
•he  next  bone,  extending  from  the  stifle  to  the  hock,  the  thiyh. 
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,  „,.:^r,  ♦«  «liirh  H\p  fore  legs  are  exposod  (for  the  yeight  of  the 

cannc*  be  the  ^^^^^^^^^/^^^^^  '  l„   Hemr  Ycf  in  the  powerful  action  of  these  limbs 
body   s  never  thrown  ^'^"^^^^^^Voir  and  we  sha^^  find  that  there  are,  in  all 

li-rnVadtirSVovi  !:>^ni:gS.t^^^^^^^^ 

ot  "^6"/' '^^'r;^"'^^„,,  „„„  (±e  acetabulum),  by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  every  side, 
aTdXa  on  LtS^S  would  seem  aL^t  ia.possible  But  the  bony  cup  may 
and  ^'S'o^''"^'  ""'  THOvision  is  made  against  this.  All  three  of  the  haunch-bones 
SShe  ^Zp:^s  eup  and  U^  sutm.s^  winch  tl^  ^Sc^^tS 
fn^ttr"  The^t  ir^S^nl'r  i^clrd'er  ^o  make  the  attachment  doubly 
«n  e  In  additimito  the  usual  capsular  and  other  lijraments  a  singularly  strong  one  , 
Ses  from  the  Se  of  the  cup,  and  is  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  seenans 
as  if  it  would  render  separation  or  dislocation  altocrether  impossible.  Such,  however, 
?s    he  stance  pow^^  muscles  of  the  hind  limbs,  that,  with  all  these  a  tach- 

nients  spm"  n  of  the  ligaments  of  the  thigh,  or  the  round  bone,  as  horsemen  call  U,and 

^^^,f^^f  ^'hrrlalSi^^rtrongest  in  the  fVame.  It  is  short  and 
thick  and  exhibits  the  most  singular  prominences,  and  roughnesses,  and  hollows  for 
Ihe  insertion  of  the  immense  muscles  that  belong  to  it.  Four  prominences  in  particu- 
lar called  by  anatomists  trochanters,  two  on  the  outside,  one  on  the  inside  and  one 
Ifp-Ir  the  head  of  the  bone,  afford  attachment  to  several  important  muscles,  f  he  head 
of  the  bone  is  placed  at  r%ht  anghs  wi,h  its  body,  by  which  this  important  advantage 
•  ;  T!w  the  motion'of  the  thi-h-j<.iut  is  principally  limited  to  the  act  of  bending 
aXxtendt.  a  throb  H  possesses  some  sli.l^  late^rau'and  even  some  rotatory  acl.on. 
The  l^^er  K  of  the  th  gb-bone  is  complicated  in  ts  form.  It  consists  of  two 
mim^^ences  wh'ch  are  received  into  corresponding  depressions  in  the  next  bone 
Snd  a  hollow  Tn  front,  in  which  the  bone  of  the  knee  or  stifle  plays  as  over  a  perfect 

^""'short  description  of  the  muscles  of  the  binder  extrernities  may  not  be  unintcrest- 
incr  to  the  horseman.     The  next  cut  will  contain  a  few  of  them. 

Vt^  muscTes  of  the  hinder  extren>ity  are  more  powerfv.l  than  those  of  any  other 
nni^fTe  fnme     then-J^re  an  extraordinary  provision  is  made  to  confine  them  in 

IhPskfn  is  stripped  from  any  part,  we  do  not  at  once  arrive  at  the  muscles,  but  they 
IrHbi^krco  oS  W  strong,  tendinous  coat,  intended  to  confme  them  o 

thei  Phces  This  men.brane,  called  the  lascia,  is  of  extraordinaiy  strengih  m  the 
Wnd  Suart';,  and  reaches  over  the  whole  of  tbe  haunch  and  tb.gh,  and  only  ceo^3 
;  Ko  TZr^t  the  bock  where  there  are  no  muscles  to  be  protected.  If  the  po\* er  of 
L  musXsTs      fl^c"^^^^^^^^  or  fracture  the  thigh-bone,  they  need  the  suppon 

and^onfinement  of  this  t.ndinnus  coat.  When  this  tendmous  band  »s  dissected  off 
anothefis  Lnd  beneath,  which  is  represented  at  «,  in  the  cut  at  p.  281,  raised  and 
Tned  hick,  larger  than  the  former,  thicker  and  n.ore  muscular  It  P-oceeds  from  ti^e 
{,aunch^)on;8  to^the  stifle,  upon  the  fore  and  outer  part  of  the  haunch  and  thigh,  and 

'^  '^^^^^T^^^l'^^X^  which  is  .presented  in  c.r  cntas 

•  ^  frnm  it<r  mtunl  situation,  is  a  huge  round  one,  proceeding  from  the  ihum.  no 
S;ton  the'  ^p  vlTi  rSe^'the  upplr  bone  of  th.V  thigh,  -d  running  stn.gt 
/nun  this  bone  and  thence  its  name  rectus.  It  is  inserted  into  the  bone  of  the  stifle. 
A^Fn  pitior;f  the  cut.  p.  68,  will  show  that  it  is  so  situated  as  to  be  enabled  to 
fxer^^ts^reat  power  in  thJ  most  advantageous  way.  It  is  a  ver^•  lrom^r^vr^i  m^^^e, 
3  T,n.,Jsses  mmense  strenoth.  It  terminates  in  a  tendon,  which  is  short  and  my 
.^nn^rd  wl^^h Ts  befo  e  ius  insertion  into  the  patella,  united  with  the  prolongnt.cn 
Tthf '  ^ndinot  subst^nc:  it  „  in  the  cut,  p.  .i-2,  and  also  with  the  tendon  o 

„L  ot  ,•  in  t>,?,t  r.it  and  at  r,  in  that  on  page  2M1,  and  which  is  properly  caiua 
"""/  frlm  ts  teat  bulk  Some  have  divided  tbis  into  two  muscles  :  the  externa 
:S'^t!3:"K^;iii;alarisin.  from  the  out.r  -.mice  ..tl.i.pper  bone  of  U. 


S:ti  ;TU:^  S:X  ii:;;.  .u.;e ;  and  ^ey  are  insert^i.^;  ;be  .j^r  p.. 
of  the  bone  of  the  stifle,  both  on  the  inner  and  outer  side.       Ihese  m"8<^^«  "^^j 
consiaerable  mechanical  disadvantage.    They  form  a  very  slight  «"?1;'  "?.  ^ . » 
anproachin-  to  a  right  anule;  but  they  are  muscles  of  immen.e  '^'•'•^' ^f^.-^^^  o 
he  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  from  the  stifle  upwards.    They  are  powerful  extensors  o! 


the  thigh,  and  of  the  hinder  leg  gene- 
rally ;  for  they  are  all  inserted  into 
the  bone  of  the  knee,  and  that  la 
connected  by  strong  tendons  with 
the  bone  of  the  true  leg. 

On  the  inside  of  the  thigh  are 
several  other  large  fleshy  muscles, 
which  will  be  easily  recognized  on 
the  thio;h  of  the  living  horse.  First 
IS  a  long,  narrow,  prominent  muscle, 
the  sarturius,  d,  arising  partly  from 
the  lumbar  vertebra;,  and  extending 
down  the  thigh  —  assisting  in  bind- 
ing the  leg,  and  turning  it  inward — 
giving  it  a  rotatory  motion,  and  also 
aiding  in  many  of  the  natural  actions 
of  the  horse. 

Next  comes  a  broad,  thin  muscle, 
the  gracilis,  e,  occupying  the  greater 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  particularly 
the  prominent  part  of  it.  It  arises 
from  the  lower  portion  of  tho 
haunch-bone,  and,  in  its  passage 
downward  uniting  with  the  last 
muscle,  is  inserted  with  it  into  the 
inner  and  upper  part  of  the  tibia. 
It  acts  with  great  mechanical  disad- 
vantage, but  its  power  is  equal  to 
the  task.  It  bends  the  leg,  and 
rotates  it  inward. 

Still,  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh, 
and  forming  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  thigh  inwards,  and  contributing 
much  to  its  bulk,  is  another  import- 
ant muscle,  the  peclineus.  Part  of 
it  acts  with  very  great  mechanical 
advantige,  and  powerfully  flexes  the 
thigh  on  the  pelvis,  and  lifts  and  bends  the  leg.  It  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  of 
the  (xttnsor  muscles.  Considering  the  weight  of  limb  which  it  has  to  raise  and 
flex,  it  had  need  to  possess  great  power. 

We  now  turn  to  some  of  the  muscles  that  are  evident  to  the  eye  on  the  outside  ol 
the  thigh. 

First  is  the  glutaeus  exfcrnug,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  external  part  of  the 
haunch.  It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  attached  to  the  antero-superior  and  to  the  inferior 
spines  of  the  ilium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  smaller  outer  prominence  of  the  upper  bone 
of  the  thigh.  Next  is  the  great  glutarus  muscle,  arising  from  the  spinous  and  transverse 
processes  of  several  of  the  bones  of  the  loins,  and  from  the  sacrum,  and  from  the  dif- 
ferent edgrcs  of  the  ilium,  and  inserted  into  the  oreat  protuberance  of  the  upper  bone 
of  the  thigh  (page  68),  behind  and  a  little  above  the  joint  that  unites  the  thigh  to  the 
haunch-bone.  It  is  seen  at  c,  in  the  cut  on  the  following  page.  It  constitutes  the 
uppt^r  and  outer  part  of  the  haunch,  and  grivos  that  fulness  and  roundness  to  it  which 
good  judges  so  much  admire  in  the  quarters  of  the  horse.  It  is  one  of  the  main 
instruments  in  progression.  When  the  thioh  has  been  brought  forward  under  the 
body  by  the  muscles  already  described*  tho  plain  action  of  these  glutaei  muscles  is  to 
«tend  the  haunch,  ami  force  or  project  the  body  onward.  To  effect  this,  they  must 
Of  very  powerful,  and  therefore  tliey  are  so  large,  and  rise  from  such  an  extensive 
surface.  They  ought,  also,  to  act  at  irn-at  mechanical  advantage,  and  so,  in  one 
sense.  tVy  do.  Spritiging  from  the  loins  and  the  ilium,  and  the  sacrum,  they  act 
almost  \n  a  right,  or  perpendicular  line  ;  in  that  line  in  which  we  ha^e  seen  that  tlie 
greatest  power  is  gained. 

24*  2i, 
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CCT   OF    THE   MUSCLES   OF   THE    OUTSIDE 
OF   THE   THIGH. 


There  is  another  and  smaller  glutatut 
muscle  under  that  which  has  been  last 
described,  arising  likewise  from  the 
back  of  the  ilium,  inserted  into  the  same 
protuberance  of  the  thicrh-boiie,  and 
assisting  in  the  same  office.  It  is  not 
visible  in  the  cut. 

These  nmscks,  as  Mr.  Percivall  well 
explains  it,  are  exU^nsors  either  of  the 
fcmoris  upon  the  pelvis,  or  the  pelviw 
and  loins  upon  the  hind  (piartcr.    \N  hen 
the  limb  has  been  carried   m  advance 
under  the  body  by  the  muscles  of  the 
anterior    femoral    region,   and   the  toe 
firmly  sft-  '^"'^^n  "P*^'"  ^^^^  ground,  the 
fflutei,  by  extending   the  haunch,  wiU 
carry  the  trunk  ferward  ;   thus  becora- 
incr  potent   agents  in  progression,  and 
the  maximus  being  the  most  powerful 

of  then>.  ^         .  ,  , .  , 

In  the  acts  both  of  rearing  and  kick- 
in.T,  these  muscles  are  thrown  into  vio- 
lent  and  forcible  contraction.  In  the 
fr,rmer  action,  the  limbs  become  tk 
fixed  points,  and  the  trunk  the  weight 
moved,  and  vke  verm  in  the  latter.* 

There  are  also  several  other  muscles 
proceeding  from  dilTerenl  parts  of  the 
haunch-bones,  and    inserted   about  the 
heads  of  the  upper  thigh-bone,  and  per- 
forming  the  same  work ;  but  there  are 
two  niuscles  to  which  we  must  par- 
ticularly  refer.     The  first  occupies  the 
outer  part  of  the  quarter  behind,  andis 
beauUfullv    developed    in    the    blood- 
horse ;  it  'is  found  at  c,  above.     It  uses 
hi^h  up  from  the  bones  of  the  spine, 

.    r  ♦>,.  tnil  from  the  protuberances  of  the  ischium  (vide  cut,  p. 
from  others  at  the  root  of  the  tnil,  from  the  p  ^^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ,^      ^„, 

68\  and  from  other  bones  of  the  ptUis.     u  i  f,„torh,  the  two-headed  mus- 

Sally  described  as  ^-^ .^Ta  ^t^Z^ert:^^^^^^  the  haunch  and  thigh, 

cle  of  ihe  thigh.     It  IS  s>  "''t-d  on    -  P"f  ^^^^^  ^^.       ,„i„,,.     The  two  divisions 

^Ct:;cles  alone  have  been  select^  ^tZr^l^^'t::^^ 
^:^^J':::^^:^<^^^^  -Taefe-  below,  U  not  be  unaccepu 
ble  here :-  .  ,        p         e  6B),  is  long  and  cylindrical,  taking 

tunerior  point  of  the  haunch.  i>...„j  n„„.     It  has.  in  some  rare  instancrs, 

■rhi^  bone  is  commonly  callej  the  K™"j.j'»"'-     J  %%„,  „„,  ,„  f,e,,,.en.lv  M 

been  dislocate,!  and  fractured      !l  •',™    >>„ ^^f  ^Tu fer  in  the  lament  to  deer 

l^^^TthU^T^^^^ 

•  PercivaU'B  Anatomy,  p.  148. 
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round  bone  will  be  principally  dbscovered  by 
heat  and  tenderness  in  the  situation  of  tlie 
joint. 

A  part  so  deeply  situated  is  treated  with 
difficulty.  Fomentions  should  at  first  be  used 
to  abate  the  inflammation,  and,  after  that,  an 
active  blister  should  be  applied.  Strains  of 
this  joint  are  not  always  immediately  relieved, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  limb  in  some  cases 
waste  considerably  :  it  therefore  may  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  blister,  while  absolute  rest 
should  accompany  every  stage  of  the  treat- 
ment. It  may  even  be  requisite  to  fire  the 
part, — or,  as  a  last  resort,  a  charge  may  be 
placed  over  the  joint,  and  the  horse  turned  out 
for  two  or  three  months. 

Proceeding  from  the  body  of  the  bone  is  a 
large  irregular  projection,  rising  from  a  kind 
of  pyramidal  eminence  (see  p.  G8),  and  into 
which  are  implanted  various  powerful  mus- 
cles. 

THE  STIFLE. 

The  inferior  extremity  presents  a  pulley- 
like articulatory  surface  in  front,  over  which 
plays  the  patella,  and  two  condyles,  rounde^J 
and  smooth,  presenting  inferiorly  and  posteri- 
orly, and  which  are  received  into  slight  de- 
pressions on  the  upper  surface  of  the  lower 
bone;  while  in  front  is  a  curious  groove,  over 
which  plays  a  small  irregular  bone,  the  pa- 
tella, or  stifle  bone.  The  whole  is  commonly 
called  the  stifle  joint.  The  patella  (Q,  p.  68) 
answers  to  the  kneopan  in  the  human  subject. 
Nome  of  the  tendons  of  the  strongest  muscles 
of  the  upper  bone  of  the  thigh  are  inserted 
into  it,  and  continued  from  it  over  the  lower 
bone.  This  important  joint  is  hereby  much 
strengthened ;  for  the  proper  ligaments  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  bones,  and  these 
additional  tt>ndon3  and  ligaments  from  the 
patella,  must  form  altogether  a  very  pow- 
erful union.  The  patella  likewise  answers  another  and  even  more  important  purpose. 
The  tendons  of  some  strong  muscles  are  inserted  into  it.  When  these  muscles  are 
not  in  action,  the  patella  lies  in  tlie  groove  which  nature  has  contrived  for  it;  but 
when  they  begin  to  contract,  it  starts  from  its  partial  hiding-place,  becomes  promi- 
nent from  the  joint,  and  alters  the  line  of  direction  in  whioli  the  muscles  act.  It 
increases  the  angle,  and  thus  very  materially  increases  the  power  of  the  muscles. 

The  lower  bone  of  the  thigh  is  double.  The  larger  portion,  in  front,  extendin<T 
from  the  stifle  to  the  hock,  is  called  the  Tihia.  The  smaller  bone,  or  fibula,  behind 
(*ec  R,  p,  GR),  reaches  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  way  down.  It  is  united  to  the 
shank-bone,  like  the  splint-bone,  by  a  cartilaginous  substance,  which  is  soon  changed 
into  a  bony  one.     Qf  the  use  of  these  little  bones  we  cannot  speak. 

The  lower  bone  of  the  thigh  forms  an  angle  with  the  upper  one,  being  the  reverse 
of  that  which  exists  between  the  upper  bone  and  the  pelvis.  The  object  of  this  is 
twofold. — to  obviate  concussion,  and  to  give  a  direction  to  the  muscles  favourable  to 
their  powerful  anion;  and  in  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  the  angle,  or  the  de^eo 
Jn  whif-h  the  stitle  is  brought  under  the  horse,  will  these  purposes  be  accomplished, 
fhere  is  much  diflTerence  in  this  in  diflferent  horses,  and  the  construction  of  this  part 
ot  Uie  frame  is  a  matter  worthy  of  more  regard  than  is  generally  paid  to  it.  • 

This  part  of  the  thigh  should  likewise  be  hjng.     In  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
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...     J f  ^^ntrirtion  of  which  it  is  capable ;  and  also  in  proportion  tc 

muscle  IS  the  decree  of  con^jact  on  ot  wmcn  I  ^    ^    ^^^  -^  ^^  g^jn  ,,^^j^ 

the  -«^-^;/- «  f  ^J,";',7\;  \^.^^^^^^^^  Tve  considerable  muscle,  in  order  that 

necessary  tha   this  part  ot  the  ting     sn  ^^. ^^^     ^^^^^  endurance  Mould 

strength  may  be  added  ^^^^^f'^,^^'^  'f ^hin  arm.  A  horse  with  thin  and  lanky  thighs 
not  be  expected  from  a  liorse  ^."^.^^J^^j^'^'^^bie  exertion  would  sometimes  require. 
tlTcrr^Sl'^'^^^^^^^  of  this  part  of  tl.  thigh  are^deli. 

neat^d  Veyfre  usually  somewhat  prominent,  and  n.ay  readily  be  traced  m  the 
Svincr  animal  a  very  brief  notice  of  them  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Tlfe  cTttuation\om  g,  p.  282,  is  the  tendinous  expansion  given  to  bmd  and 

strengthen  these  muscles.  nrincinal  extensor  muscle  of  the  hind  leg 

n  is  a  very  in^portant  mu«cle   Jt  ^^  ^^^^P^^"^!  C^  «"  ^U  flat  tendon,  con>mon 

iextcusorped^s  extensor  of  the  fo^^knlove^The  tibia  U  becomes  fleshy  :  but  a  little 

in  union  with  the  tendon  of  ^»- ^P-Tn^-^d'^n^^^^  of  tL'Sn^ne 

now  begins  to  ^JPjd'.^"^\^,\J,f  ^„^^^  [i  bo\h  the  pasterns.    The 

"urroflhl    or'sion^^^  hind  leg  is  given  in  the  cut  p.  282,  fig  / 

It  helps  to  flex  tSe^hock  joint,  but  is  principally  concerned  in  the  extension  of  the 

'n\^,f  ;^r8o1sCrer\"?  i:' ::^i?muscles,  called  the  ,jro«.«.  from  a  name 
•  Fh/fihnl«      It  arises  from  the  whole  course  of  the  fibula,  and  also  becomes 

SXou   before  u\el"sLh^^^^^   About  half-way  down  the  shank  it  is  found.n 
The  same  sheath  vith  the  principal  extensor  muscle,  and  is  inserted  >-'th  it  into  th 
foflinrne      Its  office  is  t^o  co-o^perate  with  the  extensor  pedis  in  raising  the  foot  from 

^^f^UtrfJ:^'^ -'Tt^^^  muscles  of  the  i^^ot,  arising. cm 

the  ipper  pal?  of  thVtibia.     As  it  ipproaohes  the  hock   it  is  d.st.ng,n^hed  by  u 

aro-P  round  tendon,  which  is  seen  to  enter  into  a  groove  at  the  back  of  the  hock.    Its 

rndornasteTdownThe  back  of  the  leg  like  that  of  a  similar  muscle  in  the  fore   eg. 

It fs  ,?.e  perfomti^Jg  Je^^^  muscle  of  tl^  hind  leg,  and  assists  in  flexing  the  pastern 

^"t  [rl^'ven-  slender  muscle,  arising  from  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  proceeding  oTei 
the  ext:rn;?part  of  tirthigh,  and,  just  above  the  hock,  its  tendon  unites  with  that 

^7Vs  Pa">iS^niuscle,  springing  from,  the  head  .of  the  "PF^  bone  ^^^he 
thiffh  and,  midway  down  the  lower  bone  ot  it,  ending  in  a  flat  ten^o^^^hichw 
ns?r^d  into"  e  point  of  the  hock.  Its  use  is  to  extend  the  hock.  It  ?«  evidently 
mrsr^dvantageou^sly  situated  for  powerful  action;  for  it  acts  almost  at  ng^t  angles, 
and  its  efi-ect  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  projection  of  the  point  of  the  hock. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  inner  side.     See  cut,  p. -81. 

rn  gives  a  portion  of  the  muscle  which  has  been  just  described. 

n  is  an  inside  view  of  the  perforating  flexor  muscle  of  the  foot. 

iTs  t 'fl^rTerforatus  muscle,  having  its  origin  from  near  the  lower  head  of  Ae 
upper  btoe  of  the  thigh  — becoming  Undinous  as  it  passes  down  the  "'igj-ei 
Sng  over  and  surrounding  the  point  of  the  hock  and  --^^TheVf  In  man- 
After  this  the  tendon  pursues  its  course  down  the  posUnor  part  «[  ^^e  leg  n  a  man 
ner  so  much  resembling  that  of  similar  tendons  in  the  fore  leg,  that  it  ^^lll  be  sum 
cient  to  refer r  a  description  of  the  perforated  and  perforating  flexor  tendons  at  page 

*^At  e  is  a  continuation  of  the  gracilis  muscle,  p.  281,  over  the  stifle. 
At  A  is  the  extensor  pedis,  already  described   p.  282,  with  its  tendon 
At  ,•  is  a  muscle  used  to  bend  the  hock,  the  fexor  met atar.u  or  bendc    of  the  leg 
arising  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  os  femons,  and  '^'''''''\;;'''' J^'^ZS^Z- 
.mallmetatarsal  bones.     It  is  a  muscle  of  considerable  power  ^I'hough  disachanw 
creously  situated,  both  as  to  its  direction  and  its  being  inserted  so  near  to  the  lo.nt 
It  flexes  the  hock,  the  joint  turning  somewhat  inwards.  .,  .  ,  ,    „^,  /,,,„  ^-,4. 

At  ;;■  is  a  short  muscle  extending  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  thljrh-bones  rthe.l^y*• 
'teui),  bending  the  stifle  and  turning  Uie  limb  inward. 
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These  cuts  represent  the  situation  of  some  of  the  principal  blood-vessels  and  nerves 
if  the  hind  extremities. 

In  the  cut  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  page  281,  p  represents  the  course  of  the  prin- 
cipal artery ;  at  q  are  blood-vessels  belonging  to  the  groin ;  at  r  is  the  large  cutane- 
ous vein,  or  the  vein  immediately  under  the  skin.  The  principal  nerves  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  inside  of  the  tliigh  pursue  their  course  at  /,  in  the  direction  of  the  subcu- 
taneous vein ;  and  those  of  the  posterior  part  are  seen  at  s,  while  at  u  are  those  im- 
portant ligamentous  bands  at  the  bending  of  the  hock  which  confine  the  tendons. 

In  the  cut  of  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  page  282,  jj  will  give  the  course  of  the  an- 
terior arteries  and  veins ;  q  that  of  the  principal  nerves,  and  coming  into  sight  below ; 
and  r  the  bands  described  in  the  former  plate. 

Also,  in  the  cut  of  the  outside  of  the  shoulder  and  arm,  p.  259,  the  figures  1,  2,  and 
3,  designate  the  places  of  the  principal  artery,  nerve,  and  vein  of  the  leg ;  4  gives 
the  subcutaneous  vein  running  within  the  arm ;  and  5  the  subcutaneous  v'ein  of  the 
side  of  the  chest. 

In  the  cut  of  the  inside  of  the  arm,  p.  260,  the  lines  above  represent,  in  the  order 
from  the  front,  the  principal  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins  of  the  shoulder  and  arm ;  and, 
on  the  muscles,  A-  represents  the  principal  subcutaneous  vein  of  the  inside  of  tlie  arm, 
and  t  the  artery  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 

The  stifle  joint  is  not  often  subject  to  sprain.  The  heat  and  tenderness  will  guide 
to  the  seat  of  injury.  Occasionally,  dislocation  of  the  patella  has  occurred,  and  the 
horse  drags  the  injured  limb  after  him,  or  rests  it  on  the  fetlock ;  the  aid  of  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon  is  here  requisite.  The  muscles  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh  have  some- 
times been  sprained.  This  may  be  detected  by  diffused  heat,  or  heat  on  the  inside 
of  the  thigh  above  the  stifle.  Kest,  fomentations,  bleeding,  and  physic,  will  be  the 
proper  means  of  cure. 

THOROUGH-PIN. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  wind-galls  and  their  treatment.  A  similar  enlargement 
is  found  above  the  hock,  bctwer  n  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  of  the  foot  and  the  exten- 
sor of  the  hock.  As  from  its  situation  it  must  necessarily  project  on  both  sides  of 
tlie  hock,  in  the  form  of  a  round  swelling,  it  is  called  a  thoruugh-pin,  a,  p.  283.  It  is* 
an  indication  of  considerable  work,  but  is  rarely  attended  by  lameness.  The  mode 
of  treatment  must  resemble  that  for  wind-galls.  Although  thorough-pin  cannot,  per- 
haps, be  pronounced  to  be  unsoundness,  it  behoves  the  buyer  to  examine  well  a  liorse 
t!rat  is  disfigured  by  it,  and  to  ascertain  whether  undue  work  may  not  have  injured 
him  in  other  respects. 

THE  HOCK. 

This  is  a  most  important  joint,  occasionally  the  evident,  and  much  oflener  the  un- 
suspected seat  of  lameness,  and  the  proper  formation  of  which  is  essentially  connect- 
ed with  the  value  of  the  horse.     It  answers  to  the  ancle  in  the  human  being. 

The  inferior  head  of  the  tibia  is  formed  into  two  deep  grooves,  with  three  sharpen- 
ed ridges,  one  separating  the  grooves,  and  the  other  two  constituting  ihe  sides  of 
them.  It  is  seen  at  a  in  the  following  cut.  It  rests  upon  a  singularly-shaped  bone, 
b,  the  astralgus,  which  has  two  circular  risings  or  projections,  and,  with  a  depression 
between  them,  answering  exactly  to  the  irregularities  of  the  tibia.  These  are  re- 
ceivca  and  mortised  into  each  other.  At  the  posterior  part  \lS  convex  surface  is  re- 
ceived into  a  concavity  near  the  base  of  another  bone,  and  with  which  it  is  united  by 
very  strong  ligaments.  This  bone,  c,  is  called  the  os  calcis,  or  bone  of  the  heel,  and 
it  projects  upwards,  flattened  at  its  sides,  and  receives,  strongly  implanted  into  it,  the 
tendons  of  powerful  muscles.  These  bones  rest  on  two  others,  the  os  cubuides,  d 
(cube-formed),  behind,  and  the  larger  cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped  bone  e,  in  front. 
The  larger  wedge-shaped  bone  is  supported  by  two  smaller  ones,  /,  and  these  two 
smaller  ones  and  the  cuboides  by  the  upper  heads  of  the  shank-bone  g,  and  the  splint- 
Dones  h.  The  cuboides  is  placed  on  the  external  splint-bone,  and  the  cannon-bone, 
or  principal  bone  of  the  leg;  the  small  wedsre-bone  is  principally  evident  on  the  inner 
splint-bone,  not  seen  in  the  cut;  and  the  middle  wedge-bone  on  the  shank-bone  only, 
p-  These  bones  are  all  connected  together  by  very  strong  ligaments,  which  prevent 
dislocation,  but  allow  a  slight  degrree  of  motion  between  them,  and  the  surfaces  which 
"Ue  opposefi  to  each  other  are  thickly  covered  by  elastic  cartilage. 
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Considering  the  sit  jation  and  action  of.  this  joint,  the  weight  and  stress  thrown 

upon  it  must  be  exceedingly  great, 
and  it  is  necessarily  liable  to  much 
injury  in  rapid  and  powerful  mo- 
tion.    What  are  the  provisions  to 
prevent  injury  1    The  grooved  or 
pulley-like  heads  of  the  tibia  and 
the  astragalus,   received    deeply 
into  one  another,  and  confined  by 
powerful     ligaments,     admitting 
freely  of  hinge-like  action;  but 
of  no  side  motion,  to  which  the 
joint  would  otherwise  be  exposed 
in  rapid  movement,  or  on  an  un- 
even surface.    A  slight  inspection 
of  the  cut  will  show  that  the  stress 
or  weight  thrown  by  the  tibia  a 
on   the    astragalus   b,    does   not 
descend  perpendicularly,  but  in  a 
slanting  direction.    By  this  much 
couc\ission   is   avoided,   or  morn 
readily   diffused   among  the  dif- 
ferent bones;  and,  the  joint  con- 
sisting of  six  bones,  each  of  them 
covered  with  elastic  cartilage,  and 
each  admitting  of  a  certain  dcgrn- 
of  motion,   the   diminished  con- 
cussion is  diffused  among  them 
all,  and   thereby  neutralised  and 
rendered  comparatively  harmless. 
Each  of  these  bones  is  covered 
not  only  by  cartilage,  but  by  a 
membrane  secreting  synovia;  ?« 
that,   in    fact,   those    bones   art- 
formed    into    so    many    distinct 
joints,  separated  from  each  other, 
and  thereby  gimrdcd  from  injury, 
yet  united  by  various  ligaments- 
possessing    altogether    sufficient 
motion,   yet  bound    together   so 
strongly   as   to  defy  dislocation. 
When,  however,  the  work  which 
this  joint  has  to  perform,  and  the 
thoughtlessness  and  cruelty  with 
which  that  work  is  ofu^n  exacted, 
are  considered,  it  w  ill  not  excite 

nny  surprise  if  this  necessarily  complicated  mechanism  is  sometimes  deranged.    The 

hock,  from  its  compliGated  structure  and  its  work,  is  the  principal  seat  of  lameness 

behind. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  HOCK. 

First,  there  is  inflammation,  or  sprain  of  the  hock-joint  genrralh/,  arising  frorn  sud- 
den violent  concussion,  by  some  check  at  speed,  or  over-weight,  and^  attended  with 
••nlariement  of  the  whole  joint,  and  great  tenderness  and  lameness.  This,  however, 
like  other  diffused  inflammations,  is  not  so  untractable  as  an  intense  one  of  a  m"^ 
circumserilied  nature,  and  by  rest  and  fomentation,  or,  perchance,  firing,  the  limt) 
recovers  its  action,  and  the  horse  becomes  fit  for  ordinary  work. 

The  sweiruKj,  however,  does  not  always  subside.  Enlariroment,  spread  over  the 
wholp  of  the  hock-joint,  remains.  A  horse  w  ilh  an  enlarged  hock  must  always  bt 
rrgarded  with  suspicion.  In  truth,  he  is  unsound.  The  parts,  altered  in  structure, 
must  be  to  a  certain  degree  weakened.     The  animal  may  discharge  his  usual  worh 


during  a  long  period,  without  return  of  .lameness ;  but  if  one  of  those  emergencies 
should  occur  when  all  his  energies  require  to  be  exerted,  the  disorganised  and 
weakened  part  will  fail.  The  purchase,  therefore,  of  a.  horse  with  enlarged  hock 
will  depend  on  circumstances.  If  he  has  other  excellences,  he  will  not  be  uniformly 
rejected ;  for  he  may  be  ridden  or  driven  moderately  for  many  a  year  without  incon- 
venience, yet  one  extra  hard  day's  work  may  lame  him  for  ever. 

CURB. 

• 

There  are  often  injuries  of  particular  parts  of  the  hock-joint.  Curb  is  an  affection 
of  this  kind.  It  is  an  enlargement  at  the  back  of  the  hock,  three  or  four  inches  below 
its  point.  It  is  represented  at  d,  p.  283,  and  is  either  a  strain  of  the  ring-like  liga- 
ment which  binds  the  tendons  in  their  place,  or  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendons ;  oftener, 
however,  of  the  ligament  than  of  the  sheath.  Any  sudden  action  of  the  limb  of  more 
than  usual  violence  may  produce  it,  and  therefore  horses  are  found  to  '  throw  out 
curbs'  after  a  hardly-contested  race,  an  extraordinary  leap,  a  severe  gallop  over  heavy 
oTound,  or  a  sudden  check  in  the  gallop.  Young  horses  are  particularly  liable  to  it, 
and  horses  that  are  cow-hock-ed  (vide  cut,  p.  283),  —  whose  hocks  and  legs  resemble 
those  of  the  cow,  the  hocks  being  turned  inward,  and  the  legs  forming  a  considerable 
angle  outwards.  This  is  intelligible  enough;  for  in  hocks  so  formed,  the  annular 
ligament  must  be  continually  on  the  stretch,  in  order  to  confine  the  tendon. 

Curbs  are  generally  accompanied  by  considerable  lameness  at  their  first  appearance, 
but  the  swelling  is  not  always  great.  They  are  best  detected  by  observing  the  leg 
side  way. 

The  first  object  in  attempting  the  cure  is  to  abate  inflammation,  and  this  will  be 
most  readily  accomplished  by  cold  evaporating  lotions  frequently  applied  to  the  part. 
I']qual  portions  of  spirit  of  wine,  water,  and  vinegar,  will  afford  an  excellent  applica- 
tion. It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  bandage  on.  If  the  heat  and  lameness 
are  considerable,  it  will  be  prudent  to  give  a  dose  of  physic,  and  to  bleed  from  the 
subcutaneous  vein,  whose  course  is  represented  at  r,  p.  *28l ;  and  whether  the  injury 
•3  of  the  annular  ligament,  or  the  sheath  of  the  tendon,  more  active  means  will  be 
necessary  to  perfect  the  cure.  Either  a  liquid  blister  should  be  rubbed  on  the  part, 
consisting  of  a  vinous  or  turpentine  tincture  of  cantharides,  and  this  daily  applied 
until  some  considerable  swelling  Uikcs  place ;  or,  what  is  the  preferable  plan,  the  hair 
should  be  cut  off,  and  the  part  ])listered  as  soon  as  the  heat  has  been  subdued.  The 
blister  should  be  repeatnu  until  the  swelling  has  disappeared,  and  the  horse  goes 
sound.  In  severe  eases  it  may  be  necessary  to  fire ;  but  a  fair  trial,  however,  should 
he  given  to  milder  measures.  If  the  iron  is  used,  it  should  be  applied  in  straight 
lines. 

There  are  few  lamenesses  in  which  absolute  and  long-continued  rest  is  more  requi- 
site. It  leaves  the  parts  materially  weakened,  and,  if  the  horse  is  soon  put  to  work 
a^in,  the  lameness  will  frequently  return.  No  horse  that  has  had  curbs,  should  be 
put  even  to  ordinary  work  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  apparent  cure;  and,  even 
then,  he  should  very  gradually  resume  his  former  habits. 

A  horse  with  a  curb,  is  manifestly  unsound.  A  horse  with  the  vestige  of  curb, 
should  be  regarded  with  much  suspicion,  or  generally  condemned  as  unsound.    • 

Curb  is  also  an  hereditary  complaint;  and  therefore  a  horse  that  has  once  suffered 
from  it,  should  always  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  especially  if  either  of  the  parent< 
has  exhibited  it. 

BOG  SPAVIN. 

The  hock  is  plentifully  supplied  with  reservoirs  of  mucus,  to  Irbricatc  the  different 
portions  of  this  complicated  joint.  Some  of  these  are  found  on  the  inside  of  the  joint, 
which  could  not  be  represented  in  the  cut,  p.  286.  From  over-exertion  of  the  joint, 
they  bwome  inflamed,  and  considerably  enlarged.  They  are  wind-galls  of  the  hock. 
The  subcutaneous  vein  passes  over  the  inside  of  the  hock,  and  over  some  of  these 
enlarged  mucous  reservoirs,  and  is  compressed  between  them  and  the  external  integti- 
raent  —  the  course  of  the  blood  is  partially  arrested,  and  a  portion  of  the  vein  below 
the  impediment,  and  between  it  and  the  next  valve,  is  distended,  and  causes  the  soft 
^mour  on  the  inside  of  the  hock,  called  /?o<^  or  lilnod  spavin. 

Tliis  is  a  very  serious  disease,  attended  with  no  great,  but  often  permanent  lame 
ness,  and  too  apt  to  return  when  the  enlargement  has  subsided  under  medical  treat 
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n,.nt  Tt  must  l,e  considered  as  decided  unspundness.  In  a  horse  for  slow  draught, 
^  ..rolrwo  th'vh  le  even  to  attack  it.  And  in  one  desUned  to  more  rapid  action, 
llrrSnitTofa  re;;pse  should  not  he  forgotten,  when  the  chances  of  success  and 

'^^:Z:  o1"  trSiritttra^ged  muco«s  capsule^nes  deep,  and  is  with 
^liffi^ultrouerated  upon.     Uniform  pressure  would  souietimes  cause  the  absorption 
f^       ilXfccPtM  ed  in  cysts  or  bags  like  these,  but  m  a  joint  of  such  extensive    • 
of  ihe  Ihnd  contMnea  ^     )  ^         impossible,  to  confine  the  pressure  on  the 

motion  as  ^^'1^^^;,'^;; "  ^^^f/"^^^^^     ^CouM  it^be  made  to  bear  on  the  enlarged  bag, 
r/wouldTkU  i  e     e^^^       Kin  and  to  a  greater  degree  hinder  the  passage  of  the 

by  an)  surgeon  v  no  r^^t-  is  excitin.T  considerable  inflammation  on 

1  'ri.ror?.scs'*e  disease  «■!«  L  d^Ranoe  .0  all  appliances  o,  »-,n  return  and 

trottolTin  a  lighter  eLiage,  »i.h  li.tle  deltimenl  to  his  utlhtji  but  ho  «.lUeve, 
do  for  hard  or  rapid  work. 

BONE  SPAVIN. 
\  still  more  formidable  disease  ranks  under  the  name  o(  Spavin,  and  is  an  affec- 

r       H7?s^.:t;^- 
h>^'^  e    the  tL  of'tho  hr^.     The  cnbe-bone,  rf,  rests  prinoipany  on  the  stoat 

Z  ontUn  a  vcrv  sli-ht  de<rroe  on  the  shank-bone,  but  principally,  or  almos  entirely, 

Tar^rc^nt       frlVit^^^^^^^^^^  the  wh'ole  of  the  weight  and  concussion 

rommunrcatod  t^  tL^^  cuneiform  bone  carried  on  to  it.     It  is  "ot,  therofor^  t^ 

bH^ercd  at  that,  in  the  violent  action  of  this  joint  in  f  ^V^P'"?' ^^'^f '"?' ^ 

draXt  an,l  especia  ly  in  young  horses,  and  before  the  limbs  have^  become  propev 

Shciirs^plint-bone.orits  ^  or  the  substance  which  connects  it  vith 

the  shank-bone,  should  suffer  material  injury.  „„^„„t  r>f  the  feet 

The  smith  increases  the  tendency  to  this  by  his  '"J"f  ^^  "^^37;"\;^3'd^;f^^^ 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  cuttinrr,  .nd  wounds  in  the  ^^^^^^^"^  «"«^^«f^  S'^at 

the  other-  are  prrventod  bv  putting  on  a  sho(«  with  a  calhn  on  the  outer  heel      ina 

s  the  extremitv  of  the  he(>i  bring  considerably  raised  from  the  ground.     It  s  not 

imLal  to  seeVvhole  teams  of  horses  .^th  the  o"^-  bed  of  the  h.n    foot  con^^^^^^^^^ 

raised  above  the  other.     This  unequal  bearing,  «^.  *^»^^"b;f  "^fjl'^.^^^^he  joints, 
fail  of  luin-  injurious.     It  places  an  unequal  strain  on  the  ligaments  ot  ttic  J  i 
and  particularly  of  the  hoek-joint,  and  increases  the  U-ndency  ^o  spavin. 

The  weight  and  concussion  thus  thrown  on  the  inner  ^P^'^V     f  L^no      In" 
mation  of  The  cartilaginous  substance  that  unites  it  \'^^,'^r)'^Co7\J^^^^^^^ 
quence  of  it,  the  cartilage  is  absorbed,  and  bone  deposited     the  ""'""  ^'^^^l^^^^^  ,f 
2plint-bone  ^nd  the  shank  luH-omes  bony,  •"f'^'^.^f.^^^'j^fXVo    thelfn  V^. 
oLtic  action  between  them  is  destroyed,  and  there  ,s  ^^^''^  ^^^'^l  ^^^^^^^^ 
This  is  uniformly  on  the  inside  of  the  hmd  leg,  b^^^"^^/*^^,?'^;^ \,^VS^^^^ 
cussion  are  thrown  on  the  inner  splint-bones.     As  m  the  fore  kg  the  d^«P^^    o 
form  bony  matter  having  commmced,  and  the  cause  which  PJ"'^  f;'^^;^/^^,  "^^our. 
act,  bone'contmues  to  be  deposited,  and  it  generally  appears  in  ^'%l^J^' '\^'Z,^,r.. 
where  the  head  of  the  splint-bopo  i.  united  with  the  shank,  and  in  ^^^nt  of  than^> 
ft  is  seen  at  c,  p.  -^3.     This  is  called  bonf.  spavin.     Inflammation  ^^ J:»^  ^^,^iiy 
of  anv  of  the  small  bones  of  the  hock,  proceeding  to  bony  tumour,  n^  ould  e qu.    J 
class 'under  the  name  of  spavin  ;  but,  commonly,  the  disease  commences  on  the  pr^ 
cine  spot  that  has  been  described. 


While  spavin  ij  /orming,  there  is  always  lameness,  and  that  frequtn»ly  to  a  very 
great  degree :  but  when  the  membrane  of  .the  bone  has  accommodated  itself  to  tlie 
tumour  that  extended  it,  the  lameness  subsides  or  disappears,  or  depends  upon  the 
degree  in  which  the  bony  deposit  iutcrferc^s  with  the  motion  of  the  joint.  It  is  well 
known  to  horsemen,  that  many  a  hunter,  with  spavin  that  would  cause  his  rfjection 
by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  stands  his  work  without  lameness.  The  explanation  is  this: 
tliere  is  no  reason  why*an  old  bony  tumour  on  the  outside  of  any  of  the  bones  of  the 
Inck,  free  from  connexion  with  the  next  bone,  and  from  any  tendon,  should  be  at  all 
injurious;  as,  for  instance,  one  immediately  under  e  or/,  p.  286  :  but,  from  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  the  hock,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  quite  sure  of  the 
jilace,  or  extent,  from  inspection,  of  the  tumour;  and,  besides,  the  disposition  to  throw 
out  bone  covered  by  the  tumour,  may  continue  and  extend  to  the  joint.  The  surgeon, 
therefore,  cannot  be  perfectly  safe  in  pronouncing  a  bone  spavin  to  be  of  no  conse- 
.juence.  Horses  with  exceedingly  large  spavins,  are  often  seen  that  are  only  slightly 
lame,  or  that  merely  have  a  stiffness  in  their  gait  at  first  starting,  but  which  gradually 
20PS  off  after  a  little  motion ;  while  others,  with  the  bony  tumour  comparatively 
small,  have  the  lameness  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  horse.  There  is 
always  this  peculiarity  in  the  lameness  of  spavin,  that  it  abates,  and  sometimes  dis- 
appears, on  exercise ;  and,  therefore,  a  horse,  with  regard  to  which  there  is  any  sus- 
picion of  this  affection,  should  be  examined  when  first  in  the  morning  it  is  taken  from 
the  stable. 

If  the  spavin  continues  to  increase,  the  bony  deposit  first  spreads  over  the  lower 
wedge-l)nnes,  /,  page  '2Hin,  for  tliese  are  nearest  to  its  original  seat.  They  are  capa- 
ble of  slight  motion,  and  share  in  every  action  of  the  joint,  but  their  principal  de- 
>isrn  is  to  obviate  concussion.  The  chief  motion  of  the  joint,  and  that  compared 
with  which  the  motion  of  the  other  bones  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded,  is  confined  to 
the  tibia  a,  and  the  astragalus  6,  and  therefore  stiffness  rather  than  lameness  may 
locompany  sp?vin,  even  when  it  is  beginning  to  affect  the  small  bones  of  the  joint. 
Hence,  too,  is  the  advantage  of  these  bones  having  each  its  separate  lig-aments  and 
membranes,  and  constituting  so  many  distinct  joints,  since  injury  may  happen  to 
some  of  them,  without  the  effect  being  propagated  to  the  rest.  When  the  bony  de- 
posit continues  to  enlarge  and  takes  in  the  second  layer  of  bones — the  larger  wedge- 
bones  e — and  even  spreads  to  the  cuboid  bones  on  the  other  side,  the  lameness  may 
not  be  very  great,  because  these  are  joints,  or  parts  of  the  joint,  in  which  the  motion 
is  small ;  but  when  it  extends  to  the  union  of  the  tibia  a,  and  the  astragalus  b — when 
the  joint,  in  which  is  the  chief  motion  of  the  hock,  is  attacked — the  lameness  is 
indeed  formidable,  and  the  horsf  bwomes  nearly  quite  useless. 

Spavined  horses  are  generally  capable  of  slow  work.  They  are  equal  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  therefore  they  should  not  be  always  rejected  by  the 
>mall  farmer,  as  they  may  generally  b«  procured  at  little  price.  These  horses  are 
not  only  capable  of  agricultural  work,  but  they  generally  improve  under  it.  The 
lameness  in  some  degree  abates,  and  even  the  bony  tumour  to  a  certain  degree  dimin- 
ishes. There  is  suflicient  moderate  motion  and  friction  of  the  limb  to  rouse  the  ab- 
sorbents to  action,  and  cause  them  to  take  up  a  portion  of  the  bony  matter  thrown 
out.  but  not  enough  to  renew  or  prolong  inflammation.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
[•'ouofh  affords  a  cure  for  spavin,  but  the  spavined  horse  often  materially  improves 
while  working  at  it. 

For  fist  work,  and  for  work  that  must  be  regularly  performed,  spavined  horses  are 
not  well  calculated  ;  for  this  lameness  behind  produces  great  difliculty  in  rising,  and 
t;>e  consciousness  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  rise  without  painful  effort  occasionally 
prevents  the  horse  from  lying  down  at  all ;  and  the  animal  that  cannot  rest  well  can- 
not long  travel  far  or  fast. 

The  treatment  of  spavin  is  simple  enoucrh,  but  far  from  being  always  effectual. 
The  owner  of  the  horse  will  neitlier  consult  his  own  interest,  nor  the  dictates  of  hu- 
liianity,  if  he  suffers  the  chisel  and  mallet,  or  the  rrimlet,  or  the  pointed  iron,  or  arse- 
w,  to  be  used;  yet  measures  of  considerable  severity  must  be  resorted  to.  Repeated 
Misters  will  usually  cause  either  the  absorption  of  the  bony  deposit,  or  the  abatement 
f'f  removal  of  the  inflammation  of  the  ligaments,  or,  as  a  last  resource,  the  heated 
iron  may  be  applied. 

The  accoun*  of  the  diseases  of  the  hock  is  not  yet  completed.     It  is  well  known 
'  '^t  the  horse  's  frequently  subject  to  lameness  behind,  when  no  ostensible  c3U3e  foi 
24  '2  m 
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u  r  A  ^^A  ♦iiorp  i«;  no  external  heat  or  enlaTgemeni  to  indicate  its  teat, 
?a^L'\nd"o''oom  rounce"?h:seTbe  affections  of  L  stifle,  or  round  bone;  o, 
ATeffaitofT  horse  and  peculiar  stiffness  of  motion  pomt  out  the  hock  as  the 
V  !  f ,  ,rt  vPt  the  ioint  mav  be  of.its  natural  size,  and  neither  heat  nor  tenderness 
;tTc  dS-  rc^i  'ir^^^^^^^^  has  his  own  method  of  unravelling  the  mystery  He 
savs  tha^itTs  the  becrinning  of  spavin;  but  months  and  years  pass  away,  and  the 
fultin  does  not  appear,  and'the  horse  is  at  length  ^-troy^d  afe  inc«^%  lame 

■  Horsemen  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W .  J.  Goodwin,  V.  S  to  Her  Majcst>  lor  t  di^ 
eovorv  of  the  scat  of  frequent  lameness  behmd.     The  cut,  p.  2Hb,  represents  the  Uxo 

averJof  small  bones  wiJhin  the  hock-the  larger  wedge-like  bone  e,  above ;  and  the 
ndddle  /,  and  the  smaller  one  below,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  ^l^no^^^^he  whole  of  the 

V  .rht  of  the  horse,  communicated  by  the  tibia  o,  is  thrown  upon  these  bones.  Ihe 
cubfbone  i  does  liltle  more  than  su/port  the  point  of  the  hock  -.  I^is  then  easy  to 
to.ine  that,  in  the  concussion  of  hard  work  or  rapid  travelling,  these  bones,  or  the 

lelk-i^  and  sensible  membranes  in  which  they  are  wrapped,  may  be  severely  injured. 
Reputed  dissections  of  horses  that  have  been  incurably  lame  behind,  without  any 
Oiinrexternal,  durin.r  life,  to  point  out  the  place  or  cause  of  lameness,  hav-e  shown 
JrtlnfllmaUon  of'-the  Membranes  lining  these  joints,  and  secreting  the  fluid  that 

'''t^^'::^r^:i^ln^re^i.,  case  in  corroboration  of  this  account  of 
hock  lamenel      The  author  of  this  work  had  the  honour  of  being  present  when  the 
X  minaTn  took  place.     "  The  patient  was  a  harness  horse  o    unusua    per^cUon, 
both  in  shape  and  action,  and  was  a  great  favourite  w  i  h  an  illustrious  personage. 
He  suddenly  became  lam^  behind  on  the  off-leg,  but  without  the  least  accident  oi 
altemtion  o?  structure  to  account  for  it.     He  was  turned  out  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
famrness  disappeared.     He  was  then  incautiously  made  to  perform  his  usua  worV, 
Srperfect  yTcapacitated  for  it  by  returning  and  acrgravated  lameness      Suspect- 
n  "  h^e  seat  of  "ameness  to  be  in  the  hock,  although  the  joint  was  perfectly  unaltere 
n'form  he  was  three  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  lameness,  blistered  and 
fired   and  Placed  either  in  a  loose  place  or  paddock,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  re- 
q  dre      irthele  St  amendment  look  place  at  the  end  of  s  x  months,  even  in  his 
Suescent  state,  and,  after  twelve  monlhs  from  the  time  of  his  being  given  up  for 
?reatn?en     he  ;^s  destroyed,  his  case  being  naturally  considered  a  hopeless  one 
Ulcer^Uo^  of  the  synovial  membrane  was  found,  taking  its  origin  between  the  two 
cuSmTbone..    These  bones  had  become  carious,  and  the  disease  had  gndua^^ 
erndcTitself  to  other  parts  of  the  joint.     Mr.  Goodwin  had  no  doubt  that  if  he 
an  mal  hai^been  suffered^o  work  on  for  any  greater  length  of  time,  necrosis,  or  an- 
chylosis  of  every  bone  concerned  in  the  hock,  would  have  been  the  result,  •-(^e/^ 

"  Much'mL'deplnds,  than  they  who  are  not  well  accustomed  to  Worses  iniapne.  on 
the  lencrth  of  the  os  calcis,  or  projection  of  the  hock.  In  proport  on  to  the  lensth  ot 
h  s  bofe  wi^l  two  purposes  be'eltected  The  line  of  ^'-^'^ -»  J^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
geous,  for  it  will  be  nearer  to  a  perpendicular,  and  the  arm  of  the  lever  to  vb.cj^  t  J 
power  is  applied  will  be  lengthened,  and  thus  mechanical  ^•^7"/«^^^;;"  .^If  ,  J  J 
lo  an  almoLt  incredible  extent.  The  slightest  lengthening  of  the  point  of  the  hocK 
will  wonderfully  tell  in  the  course  of  a  day's  work,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  cha. 
acter  of  the  os  calcis  is  of  such  immense  importance. 

The  point  of  the  hock  is  sometimes  swelled.    A  soft,  fluctuating  ^^^.^^^^^^ 
on  it.    ^This  is  an  enlargement  of  one  of  the  mucous  bags  of  which  "J  "^«" J^^f  ^^ 
made,  and  that  surrounds  the  insertion  of  the  tendons  into  the  point  of  the  hock, 
is  termed, 

CAPPED  HOCK. 
It  is  seldom  accompanied  by  lameness,  and  >-et  it  is  a  somewhat  serious  business, 
for  it  is  usually  produced  by  blows  and  mostly  by  the  injuries  wh^ch^cjiorse  i 

Ihe  mnjority  of  vetcrinarv  Burucom.  altbouch  some  of  them  d.ficr  n  l'''Ie  ^''^  J^  excavations 
•rtirnlation  that  is  renerally  nffoctrd.  an.1  the  mannrr  m  ':;^J^^'J'lfZW\^^^^^^^^^  «'« 

on  the  surface  of  these  bones  is  effected.     In  the  10th  voh^me  «/ '^'«,,  ^^/'^pjitcha  d  8tid 
wnic  valuable  ob9cr^•ations  on  this  suhjeC  by  Professor  Dick,  and  Messrs.  rritcnn 

Rp«X)ner. 


flicts  upon  himself  in  the  act  of  kicking:  therefore  it  is  that  a  horse  with  a  capped 
hock  is  very  properly  regarded  with  a  suspicious  eye.  The  whole  of  the  hock 
should  be  carefully  examined  in  order  to  discover  whether  there  are  other  marks  of 
violence,  and  the  previous  history  of  the  animal  should  be  carefully  inquired  into 
Does  he  kick  in  harness  or  in  the  stall,  or  has  he  been  lying  on  a  thin  bed,  or  on  nc 
bed  at  all ;  and  inus  may  the  hock  have  been  bruised,  and  the  swelling  produced  ? 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  apply  a  bandage  over  a  capped  hock;  and  puncturing 
the  hiinour,  or  passing  a  seton  through  it,  would  be  a  most  injudicious  practice". 
Blisters,  or  iodine,  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  are  the  best  means  to  be 
employed.  Occasionally  the  tumour  will  spontaneously  disappear;  but  at  other 
times  it  will  attain  a  large  size,  or  assume  a  callous  structure,  that  will  bid  defiancf, 
to  all  the  means  that  can  be  employed. 

MALLENDERS  AND  SALLENDERS. 

On  the  inside  of  the  hock,  or  a  little  below  it,  as  well  as  at  the  bend  of  the  kneti 
(h,  p.  '277),  there  is  occasionally  a  scurfy  eruption,  called  malkndera  in  the  fore  leg, 
and  sallenders  in  the  hind  leg.  They  seldom  produce  lameness;  but  if  no  means  are 
taken  to  get  rid  of  them,  a  discharge  proceeds  from  them  which  it  is  afterwards 
dillicult  to  stop.     They  usually  indicate  bad  stable  management. 

A  diuretic  ball  should  be  occasionally  given,  and  an  ointment  of  sugar-of-lead  and 
tar,  with  treble  the  quantity  of  lard,  rubbed  over  the  part.  Should  this  fail,  a  weak 
mercurial  ointment  may  be  used.     Iodine  has  here  also  been  useful. 

The  line  of  direction  of  the  legs  beneath  the  hocks  should  not  be  disregarded.  Thn 
leg  should  descend  perpendicularly  to  the  fetlock.  The  weight  and  stress  will  thus 
be  equally  diffused,  not  only  over  the  whole  of  the  hock,  but  also  the  pasterns  and 
the  foot.  Some  horses  have  their  hocks  closer  than  usual  to  each  other.  The  legs 
take  a  divergent  direction  outward,  and  the  toes  also  are  turned  outward.  These 
horses  are  said  to  be  Cat  or  Cow  hocked.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  possess 
considerable  speed.  Perhaps  they  do  so ;  and  it  is  thus  accounted  for.  The  com-- 
hockod  horse  has  his  legs  not  only  turned  more  outward,  but  bent  more  under  him, 
and  this  increases  the  distance  between  the  point  of  the  hock  and  the  tendons  of  the 
perforating  muscle :  see  b,  in  the  cut,  page  283.  It  increases  the  space  which  is 
usually  occupied  by  thoroughpin,  see  cr,  in  the  same  page.  Then  tie  point  of  the 
hock,  moved  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  is  enabled  to  describe  a  greater  portion  of 
a  circle;  and  in  proportion  to  the  increased  space  passed  over  by  the  point  of  the  hock, 
will  the  space  traversed  by  the  limb  be  increased,  and  so  the  stride  of  the  horse  may 
be  lengthened,  and,  thus  far,  his  speed  may  be  increased.  But  this  advantage  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  many  evils.  This  increased  contraction  of  the  muscles 
is  an  experKliture  of  animal  power;  and,  as  already  stated,  the  weight  and  the  con- 
cussion being  so  unequally  distributed  by  this  formation  of  the  limbs,  some  part  must 
be  over-strained  and  over-worked,  and  injury  must  ensue.  On  this  account  it  is  that 
the  cow-hocked  horse  is  more  subject  than  others  to  thoroughpin  and  spavin;  and  is 
80  difposed  to  curbs,  that  these  hocks  are  denominated  by  horsemen  curly  hocks. 
The  mischief  extends  even  farther  than  this.  Such  a  horse  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
winil<r;ill,  sprain  of  the  fetlock,  cutting,  and  knuckling. 

A  slight  inclination  to  this  form  in  a  strong  pow«'rful  horse  may  not  be  very  objec- 
tionable, but  a  horse  decidedly  cow-hocked  should  never  be  selected, 

SWELLED  LEGS. 

Tlio  fore  legs,  but  oftener  the  hind  ones,  and  especially  in  coarse  horses,  are  some- 
times subject  to  considerable  enlargement.  Occasionally,  when  the  horse  does  not 
«eeni  to  labour  under  any  other  disease,  and  sometimes  from  an  apparent  shifting  of 
disease  from  other  parts,  the  hind  legs  suddenly  swell  to  an  enormous  degree  from 
the  hock  and  almost  from  the  stifle  to  the  fetlock,  attended  by  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  heat,  and  tenderness  of  the  skin,  and  sometimes  excessive  and  very  peculiir  lame- 
ness. Tlie  pulse  likewise  becomes  quick  and  hard,  and  the  horse  evidently  labours 
under  considerable  tever.  It  is  acute  inflammation  of  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
Ipjs,  and  that  most  sudden  in  its  attack,  and  most  violent  in  its  degree,  and  therefore 
attended  by  t!ie  effusion  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  into  the  cellular  membrane. 
It  occurs  in  young  horses,  and  in  those  which  are  over-fed  and  little  exercised 
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r      *-^o  nr  niircratives.  or,  if  there  is  much  fever,  a  moderate  bleeding 

The  kind  ot  sweiitu  ic  =.  ,,.. 'i^,,^  ;,,  its  kind  and  causes,  and  consequences 

different  nature,  or  rather  ^^^^'-^^^^^^  X^,  but  there  is  little  lamLss  or 

and  mode  ol  treatment,     feometmies  i'  ^   e^s  '  ,    ^^^  ^^.j^,^  ^         ^ 

inconvenience.     At  other  times  ^^'^^l^^^'^tf^^^'J^'.^f,  ^vell  at  night,  but, 

degree  of  stillness  ^^^^.l-^^-^^^^X  ^"^  «--"^"^  ^^^  ^^ 

on  the  following  morning,  one  «^>^^'  /^  ";^'J^^^^  ^,,^  nearly  fulls  as  he  does  so. 
its  being  touched,  the  horse  caches  it  up  ^"^^^g' J"^  ^^^^J^^  several  days  without 
Many  horses,  in  seemingly  perteethealUi,  if  sutlcred^  y_^  ^^^.^^^ 

='t];:  le^ rSslJailS^d  t;.^^^  and^f  proper  uLsures  are  not 

idr.pted,  the  horse  has  an  '^"l^Sed  leg  tor  We^  neglected,  is  sufficiently  plain. 

The  cure,  when  tlie  case  has  not  l>«^e    too  ion     n  ^  ,  ^^  .^^    ^ 

Physic  or  diuretics,  or  »;«^ '' "^"^^  ^-^^^.^'^f  J.^reJ^.^'^^^^^^ 

yUld.to  their  -  -- \,^"„\^^^^^^^^^^  be  preceded  or  accon.panled 

hriSing;  but  irtheJe  are  any  symptoms  of  debility,  bleeding  would  only  increase 

the  want  of  tone  in  the  vessels.  ^j  speedily  have  swelled 

Horses  taken  from  grass  ^"d  b^ro"ght  in  o  close  s^.^^^^^  .^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

legs,  because  the  difterence  of  f^.^-^j^J^^^^^^^J  ^^.^e  ta^^^^  means  by 

quantity  «f ^^J^  ^^^"if  "f  ,f '%he    '^^^^^  is  sufficiently  plain.     Swelled  legs 

w  hieh  it  might  be  got  nd  ot.     ^jf^^'^rl^,  r^j  ^^  the  consequence  of 

however,  "-y,P-^-^.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  riJanimal;  and  th'ese  parts, 

starvation,  or  disease  ^»^^^ /.'f^/^^'^^^       ^re  the  first  to  show  the  loss  of  power 
heing  farthest  from  tl;»^,<=^"f;  ^^^J^J^^^^jJje   f.^^  of  cure  would  be  .0  increase 

I'l^tne^SlTengS;  ^^th^l^V^ e^^^^^^^^^^^  sympathise.    Mild  diuretics 

and 'tonics  would  therefore  be  .^jjf^^y  J"f  ^^^^.J^^.a  jecrs.    The  powers  of  the  con- 
Horses  in  the  spring  and  f^ll  are  suVc  to  s^^  ^^P  ^^.^^^^  ^„^  ^^^ 

stitution  are  Principa^^ly  emplo  ed    n  pro^^^^^^^^         new  ^^^^  diuretics  are 

rra;^^t-ThVrrr^^^^^^  cremating  fluid,  and  the 

cordial  to  invigorate  the  frame.  i^aerahle  or  «Tood  health  :  but 

dipping  them  in  water. 

GREASE. 

The  physic,  or  the  diuretic  ball,  may  occasionally  be  used,  but  veor  J^jj^^ly  ^^f, 
only  when  th^y  are  absolutely  required.     In  the  hands  of  the^ owne   of  t^  ^  ^  /^^^^ 
of  (he  veterinaVy  surgeon,  they  may  be  employed  with  bemT.      ^^^  'n  tho.e 
^irter  or  the  gro'om  they  will  do  far  more  harm  than  gocx.     f  ^J^  ^c  fo^ed  by 

and  bandage,  th?  aid  of  the'  diuretic  n.ay  be  resorted  to,  but  never  until  these 
Jailed,  unlesJ  there  is  an  evident  tendency  to  humour  or  grease 

Swelled  legs,  although  distinct  from  grease,  is  a  disease  that  s  ap^o^  , 
into  it      Greas^  is  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  skin  ot  the  heel.s,  Rometimi^ 
TelVt,  broTtener  oFthe  hinder  ones.  .It  is  -'^ ^^^^'^^^S^^^:, 
ass.^rted,  although  when  it  once  appears  in  a  stable  it  frequtntlj  attacks 

""^L'.Vi  a?:iua";  =^rML\f.irh;orcr.het.o.     ,„  i,s  won-  - 
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and  dry,  and  scurfy.  The  joint  still  continuing  to  be  extended  and  flexed,  cracks  of 
the  skin  begin  to  appear,  and  these,  if  neglected,  rapidly  extend,  and  the  heel  beconiei 
a  mass  of  soreness,  ulceration,  and  fungus. 

The  distance  of  the  heel  from  the  centre  of  circulation,  and  the  position  of  the  hina 
limbs,  render  the  return  of  blood  slow  and  difficult.  There  is  also  more  variation  of 
temperature  here  than  in  any  other  part  ofjghe  frame.  As  the  horse  stands  in  the 
closed  stable,  the  heat  of  this  part  is  too  often  increased  by  its  being  embedded  in 
straw.  When  the  stable  door  is  open,  the  hee's  are  nearest  to  it,  and  receive  first, 
anil  most  powerfully,  the  cold  current  of  air.  When  he  is  taken  from  his  stable  to 
work,  the  heels  are  frequently  covered  with  mirts  and  wet,  and  they  are  oftenest  and 
most  intensely  chilled  by  the  long  and  slow  process  of  evaporation  which  is  taking 
place  from  them.  No  one,  then,  can  wonder  at  the  frequency  with  which  the  heels 
are  attacked  by  inflammation,  and  the  difficulty  there  is  in  subduing  it. 

Much  error  has  prevailed,  and  it  has  led  to  considerable  bad  practice,  from  the 
notion  of  humours  flying  about  the  horse,  and  which,  it  is  said,  must  have  vent  some- 
where, and  attack  the  heels  as  the  weakest  part  of  the  frame.  Thence  arise  the 
physii'kiug,  and  the  long  course  of  diuretics,  wliich  truly  weaken  the  animal,  and  often 
do  irreparable  mischief. 

Grease  is  a  local  complaint.  It  is  produced  principally  by  causes  that  act  locally, 
and  it  is  most  successfully  treated  by  local  applications.  Diuretics  and  purgatives 
may  be  useful  in  abating  inflammation ;  but  the  grand  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  inflam- 
matory action  which  exists  in  the  skin  of  the  heel,  and  to  heal  the  wounds,  and 
remedy  the  mischief  which  it  has  occasioned. 

The  first  appearance  of  grease  is  usually  a  dry  and  scurfy  state  of  the  skin  of  the 
heel,  with  redness,  heat,  and  itchiness.  The  heel  should  be  well  but  gently  washed 
with  so'ip  and  water,  and  as  much  of  the  scurf  detached  as  is  easily  removable.  An 
ointment,  composed  of  one  part  plumb,  diacet.  and  seven  of  adeps  suill«,  will  usually 
supple,  and  cool,  and  heal  the  part. 

When  cracks  appear,  the  mode  of  treatment  will  depend  on  their  extent  and  depth. 
If  they  are  but  slight,  a  lotion,  composed  plumbi  sulph.  3ij.  et  aluminis  ojiij.,  dis- 
solved  in  a  pint  of  water,  will  often  speedily  dry  them  up,  and  close  them.  There  is 
sometimes  considerable  caprice  in*the  application  of  this  lotion,  which  has  induced 
Professor  Morton  to  have  recourse  to  alumen  et  terebinthinus  vulgaris  one  part  each, 
and  adeps  suillae  three  parts,  made  into  an  ointment. 

If  the  cracks  are  deep,  with  an  ichorous  discharge  and  considerable  lameness,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  poultice  the  heel.  A  poultice  of  linseed  meal  will  be  generally 
effective,  unless  the  discharge  is  thin  and  oflensive,  when  an  ounce  of  finely-powdered 
charcoal  should  be  mixed  with  the  linseed  meal ;  or  a  poultice  of  carrots,  boiled  soft 
and  mashed.  The  efficacy  of  a  carrot-poultice  is  seldom  sufficiently  appreciated  in 
cases  like  this. 

When  the  inflammation  and  pain  have  evidently  subsided,  and  the  sores  discharge 
good  matter,  the  calamine  ointment  may  be  applied  with  advantage;  and  the  cure 
will  generally  be  quickened  if  a  very  diluted  vitriolic  or  alum  solution  is  applied. 

The  bt'st  medicine  will  consist  of  mild  aloetic  balls  ;  gentle  diuretics  being  given 
towards  the  close  of  the  treatment. 

After  the  chaps  or  cracks  have  healed,  the  legs  will  sometimes  continue  gorged  and 
swelled.  A  flannel  bandage,  evenly  applied  over  the  whole  of  the  swelled  part,  will 
be  very  serviceable  ;  or,  should  the  season  admit  of  it,  a  run  at  grass,  particularly 
spring  grass,  should  be  allowed.  A  blister  is  inadmissible,  from  the  danger  of 
brinirrng  hack  the  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  the  discharge  from  it;  but  the 
actual  cliutery,  special  care  being  taken  not  to  penetrate  tlie  skin,  may  occasionally  be 
resorted  to. 

In  some  cases  the  cracks  are  not  confined  to  the  centre  of  the  heels,  but  spread  over 
them,  and  extend  on  the  fetlock,  and  even  up  the  leg,  while  the  legs  are  exceedin^rly 
swelled,  and  there  is  a  watery  discharge  from  the  cracks,  and  an  apparent  oozing 
throusrh  the  skin  at  other  places.  The  legs  are  exceedingly  tender  and  somet!mv3 
hot.  a^id  there  is  an  appearance  which  the  farrier  thinks  very  decisive  as  to  the  state 
of  the  disease,  and  which  the  better  informed  man  should  not  overlook  —  the  heels 
im„At_the  skin  is  so  hot,  that  the  watery  fluid  partly  evaporates  as  it  runs  from  the 
cracks  or  oozes  through  the  skin. 
There  will  be  trreat  danger  in  suddenly  stopping  this  discharge.     InflammaUon  of 
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a  more  important  part  has  rapidly  su(5ceeded  to  the  injudicious  attempt.  The  local 
aoDlication  should  be  directed  to  the  abatement  of  the  inflammation.  1  he  poultices 
idst  reterrcd  to  should  be  diligently  used  night  and  day,  and  especially  the  carrot- 
i.oultice  •  and  when  the  heat,  and  tenderness,  and  stifTness  of  motion  have  diminished, 
astrinsrent  lotions  may  be  applied— either  the  alum  Iqtion,  or  a  strong  decoction  of  oak- 
bark  chanood,  or  used  alternately,  but^^t  mixed.  The  cracks  should  likewise  be 
dressed  witii  the  ointment  above-mentiWed  ;  and,  the  moment  the  horse  can  bear  it,  a 
fl.innel  bandage  should  be  put  on,  reaching  from  the  coronet  to  three  or  four  inches 

above  the  swelling.  ,.       .  .      ■,      ..x.  ^.  •  j        .    . 

.  The  medicine  sliould  be  confined  to  mild  diuretics,  mixed  with  one-third  part  of 
cordial  mash  ;  or,  if  the  horse  is  gross,  and  the  inflammation  runs  high,  a  dose  of 
vhvsic  may  be  criven.  If  the  horse  is  strong,  and  full  of  flesh,  physic  should  always 
precede  and  sometimes  supersede  the  diuretics.  In  cases  of  much  debility,  diuretics, 
with  aromatics  or  tonics,  will  be  preferable.  ,-  .     ,    . 

The  feeding  should  likewise  vary  with  the  case,  but  with  these  rules,  which  admit 
of  no  exception,  that  green  m«it  should  be  given,  and  more  especially  carrots,  when 
they  are  not  too  expensive,  and  mashes,  if  the  horse  will  eat  them,  and  never  the  full 

allowance  of  corn.  •      ui    *    u       •.       ■ 

Walking  exercise  should  be  resorted  to  as  soon  as  the  horse  is  able  to  bear  it,  and 
this  by  degrees  may  be  increased  to  a  gentle  trot. 

From  bad  stable  management  at  first,  and  neglect  during  the  disease,  a  yet  worse 
kind  of  orease  occasionally  appears.  The  ulceration  extends  over  the  skin  of  the  heel 
and  the'fetlock,  and  a  fungus  springs  from  the  surface  of  both,  highly  sensible,  bleed- 
in<T  at  the  slightest  touch,^and  interspersed  with  scabs.  By  degrees,  portions  of  the 
fundus  bpTin°to  be  covered  w  ith  a  horny  substance  protruding  in  the  torm  of  knobs, 
and' collected  together  in  bunches.  These  are  known  by  the  name  of  grapes.  A 
foetid  and  very  peculiar  exudation  proceeds  from  nearly  the  whole  of  the  unnatural 
substance.  The  horse  evidently  sulTers  much,  and  is  gradually  worn  down  by  the 
discharge.     The  assistance  of  a  veterinary'  surgeon  is  here  indisnensable. 

Some  horses  are  more  subject  to  grease  than  others,  particularly  draught-horses, 
both  heavy  and  light,  but  particularly  the  former,  and  if  they  have  no  degree  of  blood 
in  thein.  It  was  the  experience  of  this  whiclf  partly  contributed  to  the  gradual 
change  of  coach  and  other  drauirht-h(.rse8  to  those  of  a  lighter  breed.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  grease  arises  from  mismanagement  and  neglect. 

Everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  skin  of  the  heel  is  a 
cause  of  grilse.  Therefore  want  of  exercise  is  a  frequent  source  of  this  disease 
The  fluid  which  accumulates  about  the  extremities  and  is  unable  to  return,  is  a  source 
of  irritation  by  its  continual  pressure.  When  high  feeding  is  added  to  irregular  or 
deficient  exercise,  the  disease  is  evidently  still  more  likely  to  he  produced.  W  ant 
of  cleanliness  in  the  stable  is  a  fruitful  source  of  grease.  When  the  heels  are 
embedded  in  filth,  they  are  weakened  by  the  constant  moisture  surrounding  them— 
irritated  by  the  acrimony  of  the  dung  and  the  urine,  and  little  prepared  to  endure  the 
cold  evaporation  to  which  they  are  exposed  when  the  horse  is  taken  out  of  the  stable. 
The  absurd  practice  of  washing  the  feet  and  legs  of  horses  when  they  come  from 
their  work,  and  either  carelessly  sponging  them  down  afterwards,  or  leaving  them  to 
dry  as  they  may,  is,  however,  the  most  common  origin  of  grease. 

When  the  horse  is  wanned  by  his  work,  and  the  heels  share  in  the  warmth,  the 
momentary  cold  of  washing  may  not  be  injurious,  if  the  animal  is  immediately  rubbed 
dry ;  yet  even  this  would  be  better  avoided  :  but  to  wash  out  the  heels,  and  then 
leave  them  partially  dry  or  perfectly  wet,  and  suffering  from  the  extreme  cold  that  is 
produced  by  evaporation  from  a  moist  and  wet  surface,  is  the  most  absurd,- danger- 
ous, and  injurious  practice  that  can  be  imagined.     It  is  worse  when  the  post-horse  or 
the  plough-horse  is  plung*  d  up  to  his  belly  in  the  river  or  pond,  immediately  after 
his  work!    The  owner  is  little  aware  how  many  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lunffs, 
end  bowels,  and  feet,  and  heels  follow.     After" they  have  been  suffered  to  stand  for 
twenty  minutes  in  the  stable,  during  which  time  the  horse-keeper  or  the  carter  may 
be  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  harness,  or  carriage,  or  beginning  to  dress  the 
horse,  the  greater  part  of  the  dirt  which  had  collected  about  the  heels  may  be  got  nd 
of  with  a  dry  brush  ;  and  the  rest  will  disappear  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  iinder 
the  operation  of  a  second  brushing  .     The  trouble  will  not  be  great,  and  the  hecli 
will  not  be  chilled  and  subject  to  inflammation. 


There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  cutting  the  hair  from  the  heo'is  • 
Custom  has  very  properly  retained  the  hair  on  our  farm-horses.  Nature  would  not 
have  given  it,  had  it  not  been  useful.  It  guards  the  heel  from  being  injured  by  the 
inequalities  of  the  ploughed  field  ;  it  prevents  the  dirt,  in  which  the  heels  are  cor. 
stantly  enveloped,  from  reaching  and  caking  on,  and  irritating  the  skin;  it  hinders 
the  usual  moisture  which  is  mixed  with  the  clay  and  mould  from  reaching  the  skin 
md  it  preserves  an  equal  temperature  in  the  parts.     If  the  hair  is  suffered  to  remain 

n  the  heels  of  the  farm-horses,  there  is  greater  necessity  for  brushing  and  hand-rub- 

in<T  the  heels,  and  never  washing  them. 
Fashion  and  utility  have  removed  the  hair  from  the  heels  of  our  hackney  and  car- 

iatre  horses.  When  the  horse  is  carefully  tended  after  his  work  is  over,  and  his  legs 
quickly  and  completely  dried,  the  less  hair  he  has  about  them  the  belter,  for  then 
both  tlie  skin  and  the  hair  can  be  made  perfectly  dry  before  evaporation  begins,  or 
proceeds  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  legs  of  their  heat.    Grease  is  the  child  of  negligence 

and  mismanagement.     It  is  driven  from  our  cavalry,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the 

crentleman  and  the  farmer  if  it  is  not  speedily  banished  from  every  stable. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 
THE  FOOT. 


a  The  external  crust  seen  at 
the  quarter. 

b  The  coronary  ring. 

c  The  Utile  horny  plates  lining 
the  crust. 

d  The  same  continued  over  the 
bars. 

e  e  The  two  concave  surfaces 
of  the  inside  of  the  horny  frog. 

/  That  which  externally  is  the 
cleft  of  the  frog. 

g  The  bars. 

h  The  rounded  part  of  the  heela, 
belonging  to  the  frog. 


This  smaller  cut  exhibits,  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner,  the  mechanism  and  stnio- 
ture  of  the  ba.se  of  the  foot. 


a  a  The  frog. 
b  The  sole. 
e  e  The  bars. 
dd  The  crust. 


♦Professor  Stewart  has  the  following  observations:  — "  During  two  very  wet  wmters  1 
.lad  opportunitv  of  observing  the  results  of  trimming  and  no  trinmiing,  among  upwards  of 
500  horses.  More  than  300  of  these  have  been  employed  in  coaching  and  posting,  or  work, 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  about  150  are  cart-horses.  Grease,  and  other  skm  diseases  oJ  the  heels 
have  been  of  most  frequent  occurrence  where  the  horses  are  both  trimmed  and  wa.ehed  ;  they 
have  been  common  where  the  horses  were  trimmed  but  not  washed,  and  there  have  been 
very  few  case*  where  washing  or  trimming  were  forbidden  or  neglected." — SlMe  (Ecovtmy, 
wje  116. 
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THE  FOOT. 


The  foot  is  composed  of  the  horny  box  that  covers  the  extremities  of  the  horse,  and 
the  contents  of  tli-at  box.  The  hoof  or  box  is  composed  of  the  crust  or  wall,  the  coio- 
nary  ring  and  band,  the  bars,  the  horny  laminae,  the  sole,  and  the  horny  frog. 

THE  CRUST  OR  WALL  OF  THE  HOOF. 

The  crust,  or  wall,  is  that  portion  which  is  seen  when  the  foot  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  reaches  from  the  termination  of  the  hair  to  the  ground.  It  is  deepest  in 
front,  where  it  is  called  the  toe,  measuring  there  about  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
depth  (see  cut,  p.  297),  shallower  at  the  sides,  which  are  denominated  the  quarters, 
md  of  least  extent  behind,  w  here  it  is  seldom  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height, 
and  is  termed  the  heel.  The  crust  in  the  healthy  foot  presents  a  flat  and  narrow  sur- 
face to  the  ground,  ascending  obliquely  backwards,  and  possessing  dilferent  degrees 
of  obliquity  in  different  horses.  In  a  sound  hoof  the  proper  degree  of  obliquity  is 
calculated  at  forty-five  degrees,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  semicircle,  at  the  front  of  the 
foot.  When  the  obliquity  is  greater  than  this,  it  indicates  undue  flatness  of  the  sole, 
and  the  crust  is  said  to  have  "  fallen  in."  If  the  obliquity  is  very  much  increased,  the 
sole  projects,  and  is  said  to  be  pumiced  or  convex. 

If  the  foot  is  more  upright,  or  forms  a  greater  angle  than  forty-five  degrees,  it 
indicates  much  contraction,  and  a  sole  too  concave ;  and  this  diflerence  of  obliquity 
is  often  so  great,  that  the  convexity  or  concavity  of  the  sole  may  be  afiirmed  without 
the  trouble  of  raising  the  foot  for  the  purpose  of  examination. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  observe  whether  the  depth  of  the  crust  appears  rapidly 
or  slowly  to  decrease  from  the  front  to  the  he(  1.  If  the  decrease  is  little,  and  even  ai 
tlie  heel  the  crust  is  high  and  deep,  this  indicates  a  foot  liable  to  contraction,  sand- 
crack,  tlinish,  and  inflammation.  The  pasterns  arc  upright,  the  paces  of  that  horse 
are  not  pleasant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  crust  rapidly  diminishes  in  depth,  and 
the  heels  are  low,  this  is  accompanied  by  too  great  slanting  of  the  pastern,  and  dis- 
position to  sprain  in  the  back  sinew.  The  foot,  generally,  is  liable  to  be  weak  and 
flat,  and  bruised,  and  there  is  more  tendency  to  the  frequent,  but  obscure  lameness, 
of  which  there  will  presently  be  occasion  to  treat — the  navicular-joint  disease. 

The  crust  is  composed  of  numerous  horny  fibres,  connected  together  by  an  elastic 
membranous  substance,  and  extending  from  the  coronet  to  the  base  of  the  hoof.  It 
differs  mnU'rially  in  its  texture,  its  elasticity,  its  growth,  and  its  occasional  fragility, 
according  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  the  circumstances  thai  are  acting 
upon  it. 

The  exterior  wall  of  the  hoof  should  be  smooth  and  level.  Protuberances  or  rings 
round  the  crust  indicate  that  the  horse  has  had  inflammation  in  the  feet,  and  that  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  produce  an  unequal  growth  of  horn,  and  probably  to  leave  some 
injurious  consequences  in  the  internal  part  of  the  foot.  If  there  is  a  depression  or 
hollow  in  front  of  the  foot,  it  betrays  a  sinking  of  the  coffm-bone,  and  a  flat  or  pumiced 
sole.    If  there  is  a  hollow  at  the  quarters,  it  is  the  worst  symptom  of  bad  contraction. 

The  thickness  of  the  crust,  in  the  front  of  the  foot,  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch; 
it  becomes  gradually  thinner  towards  the  quarters  and  heels,  but  this  often  varies  to 
a  considerable  extent.  In  some  hoofs,  it  is  not  more  than  half  the  above  thickness. 
If  however  there  is  not,  in  the  majority  of  horses,  more  than  half  an  inch  for  nail-hold 
at  the  toe,  and  not  so  much  at  the  quarters,  it  will  not  ajjpear  surprising  that  these 
horses  are  occasionally  wounded  in  shoeinir,  and  especially  as  some  of  them  are  very 
unmanageable  while  undergoing  this  process. 

While  the  crust  becomes  thinner  towards  both  quarters,  it  is  more  so  at  the  innei 

;uarter  than  at  the  outer,  because  mrre  wciirht  is  thrown  upon  it  than  upon  the  outer. 
t  is  more  under  the  horse.  It  is  under  the  inner  splint-bone,  on  which  so  much  more 
of  the  weight  rests  than  on  the  outer ;  and,  being  thinner,  it  is  able  to  expand  more. 
Its  elasticity  is  called  more  into  play,  and  concussion  and  injury  are  avoided.  >>hfn 
the  expansion  of  the  quarters  is  prevented  by  their  being  nailed  to  an  unbending  shoe, 
the  inner  quarter  suffers  most.  Corns  are  oftenest  found  there ;  contraction  bejiins 
there;  sand-crack  is  seated  there.  Nature  meant  that  this  should  be  the  most  yield- 
ing part,  in  order  to  obviate  concussion,  because  on  it  the  weight  is  principally 
thrown,  and  therefore  when  its  power  of  yielding  is  taken  away  it  must  be  the  first 
to  suffer. 

A  careful  observer  will  likewise  perceive  that  the  inner  quarter  is  higher  than  the 
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outer.    While  it  is  thin  to  yield  to  the  shock,  its  increased  surface  gives  it  sufficient 
ktrength. 

On  account  of  its  thinness,  and  the  additional  weight  which  it  bears,  the  inner  heel 
wears  away  quicker  than  the  outer ;  a  circumstance  that  should  never  be  forgotten  bji 
the  smith.  His  object  is  to  give  a  plane  and  level  bearing  to  the  whole  of  the  crust. 
To  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  often  scarcely  necessary  to  remove  anything  from  the 
inner  heel,  for  this  has  already  been  done  by  the  wear  of  the  foot.  If  he  forgets  this, 
as  he  too  often  seems  to  do,  and  cuts  away  with  his  knife  or  his  buttress  an  equal 
portion  all  round,  he  leaves  the  inner  and  weaker  quarter  lower  than  the  outer ;  he 
throws  an  uneven  bearing  upon  it;  and  produces  corns  and  sand-cracks  and  splints, 
which  a  little  care  and  common  sense  might  have  avoided. 

THE  CORONARY  RING. 

The  crust  does  not  vary  much  in  thickness  (see  a,  page  295,  and  b,  in  the  accom- 
panying cut),  until  near  the  top,  at  the  coronet,  or  union  of  the  horn  of  the  foot  with 
the  skin  of  the  pasterns,  where  (u',  page  272),  it  rapidly  gets 
thin.  It  is  in  a  manner  scooped  and  hollowed  out.  It  likewise 
changes  its  colour  and  consistence,  and  seems  almost  like  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  skin,  but  easily  separable  from  it  by  maceration 
or  disease.  This  thin  part  is  called  the  coronary  rinf:,  x,  p.  272. 
It  extends  round  the  upper  portion  of  the  hoofs,  and  receives, 
within  it,  or  covers,  a  thickened  and  bulbous  prolongation  of  the 
skin,  called  the  coronary  ligament  (see  b,  in  the  accompanying 
cut).  This  prolongation  of  the  skin  —  it  is  nothing  more  —  is 
thickly  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  It  is  almost  a  mesh  of 
blood-vessels  connected  together  by  fibrous  texture,  and  many 
of  them  are  employed  in  secreting  or  forming  the  crust  or  wall 
of  the  foot.  Nature  has  enabled  the  sensible  laminae  of  the  coffin-bone,  c,  which  will 
be  presently  described,  to  secrete  a  certain  quantity  of  horn,  in  order  to  afford  an 
immediate  defence  for  itself  when  the  crust  is  wounded  or  taken  away.  Of  this  there 
is  proof  wl^n  in  sand-crack  or  quitlor  it  is  necessarj'  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  crust. 
A  pellicle  of  horn,  or  of  firm  hard  substance  resembling  it,  soon  covers  the  wound  ; 
but  the  crust  is  principally  formed  from  this  coronary  lisrament.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
sand-crack,  quittor,  and  other  diseases  in  which  strips  of  the  crust  are  destroyed,  it  is 
80  long  in  being  renewed,  or  growing  down.  It  must  proceed  from  the  coronary 
linrament,  and  so  gradually  creep  down  the  foot  with  the  natural  growth  or  lengthen- 
ing: of  the  horn,  of  which,  as  in  the  human  nail,  a  supply  is  slowly  given  to  answer 
to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  part. 

Below  the  coronary  ligament  is  a  thin  strip  of  homy  matter,  which  has  been  traced 
to  the  fro?,  and  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  connected  with  the  support  or 
action  of  that  body,  but  which  is  evidently  intended  to  add  to  the  security  of  the  part 
on  which  it  is  found,  and  toJ)ind  together  those  various  substances  which  are  collected 
at  the  coronet  It  resembles,  more  than  anything  else,  the  strip  of  skin  that  surrounds 
the  root  of  the  human  nail,  and  which  is  placed  there  to  strengthen  the  union  of  the 
nail  with  the  substance  from  which  it  proceeds. 

THE  BARS. 

At  the  back  part  of  the  foot  the  wall  of  the  hoof,  instead  of  continuintr  round  and 
forminiT  a  circle,  is  suddenly  bent  in  as  in  the  small  cut,  in  page  295,  where  d  repre- 
sents the  base  of  the  crust,  and  e  its  inflection  or  bending  at  the  heel.  The  bars  are, 
in  fact,  a  eontinuation  of  the  crust,  forming  an  acute  angle,  and  meeting  at  a  point  at 
the  toe  of  the  frog  —  see  a,  b,  and  r,  in  the  smaller  cuts  —  and  the  inside  of  the  bars, 
like  the  inside  of  the  crust — see  the  first  and  larger  cut— -presents  a  continuance  of  the 
homy  leaves,  showing  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  same  substance,  and  helping  to  discharge 
the  same  office. 

It  needs  only  the  slightest  <  onsideration  of  the  cut,  or  of  the  natural  hoof,  to  shnw 
the  importance  of  the  bars.  The  arch  which  those  form  on  either  side,  between  tl'.*- 
frog  and  the  quarters,  is  admirably  contrived  both  to  admit  of,  and  to  limit  to  its  pro- 
per extent,  the  expansion  of  the  foot.  When  the  foot  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the 
^eisrht  of  the  animal  is  thrown  on  the  leaves  of  which  mention  has  just  been  made^ 
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these  arches  will  shorten  and  widen,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  expansion  of  the  quar- 
ters  — the  bow  rpturnin<r  to  its  natural  curve,  and  powerfully  assisting  the  toot  m 
-ecrainino-  its  usual  lonn.  It  can  also  be  conceived  that  these  bars  must  lorm  a  power- 
ful nroteotion  a.rainst  the  contraction,  or  uirivi:  in,  of  the  quarters.  A  moment  a 
insnection  of  the'cut  (i,',  p.  295)  will  show  that,  if  the  bars  are  taken  away,  there  will 
he  nolhin<r  to  resist  the  contraction  or  falling  in  of  the  quarters,  when  the  loct  is 
exposed  to  any  disease,  or  bad  management,  that  would  induce  it  to  contract.  One 
mci.  ti.fs  observation  of  them  will  also  render  evident  the  security  which  tluy  afford 
to  the  frog  ()  ),  and  the  effectual  protection  which  they  give  to  the  lateral  portions  of 

*  *  Then'  appears  the  necessity  of  passing  lightly  over  them,  and  leaving  prominent, 
when  the  loot  is  pared  for  shoeing,  that  which  so  many  smiths  cut  perfectly  away. 
They  iiuacrinc  that  it  gives  a  more  open  appearance  to  the  foot  of  the  htrse.  Horses 
shod  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  have  usually  the  bars  removed  with  this  view;  and  the 
smiths  in  the  nei<rhbourhood  of  the  metropolis  and  large  towns,  shoeing  for  dealers, 
too  ofien  habitually  pursue,  with  regard  to  all  their  customers,  the  injurious  practice 
of  removintr  the  bars.  The  horny  frog,  deprived  of  its  guard,  will  speedily  contract, 
and  become  elevated  and  thrushy ;  and  the  whole  of  the  heel,  having  lost  the  power 
of  resilience  or  reaction  which  the  curve  between  the  bar  c  and  the  crust  d  gave  it 
(vide  p.  295,  cut),  will  speedily  fall  in. 

THE  HORNY  LAMINAE. 

Tlie  inside  of  the  crust  is  covered  by  thin  horny  leaves  (c,  p.  295),  extending  al 
round  it,  and  reaching  from  the  coronary  ring  to  the  toe.  They  are  about  5(tO  in  num. 
her,  broadest  at  tlieir  base,  and  terminating  in  the  most  delicate  expansion  ol  horn. 
They  not  a  little  resemble  the  inner  surface  of  a  mushroom.  In  front,  they  run  m  a 
direction  from  the  ctronet  to  the  tee,  and  towards  the  quarters  they  are  more  slanting 
from  behii.d  f.Twards.  They  correspond,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  with  smiilar 
cartilan-inous  and  fleshy  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  coflin-bone,  and  form  a  beaulitul 
elasti/body,  by  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  horse  is  supported. 

THE  SOLE 

Is  under,  and  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  concave  and  elastic  surface  of  the 
foot  (see  b,  p.  295),  extending  from  the  crust  to  the  bars  and  frog.  It  is  not  so  thick 
as  the  crust,  because,  notwithstanding  its  situation,  it  does  not  support  so  much 
weiirht  as  the  crust;  and  because  it  was  intended  to  expand,  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
cussion, when,  by  the  descent  of  the  bone  of  the  foot,  the  weight  was  thrown  upon  it. 
It  is  not  so  brittle  as  the  crust,  and  it  is  more  elastic  than  it.  It  is  thickest  at  the  toe 
(see  /,  p.  272),  because  the  first  and  principal  stress  is  thrown  on  that  part.  The 
coflSn-bone,  /,  is  driven  forward  and  downward  in  that  direction.  It  is  likewise 
thicker  where  it  unites  with  the  crust  than  it  is  towards  the  centre,  for  a  similar  and 
evident  reason,  because  there  the  w  eight  is  first  and  princioally  thrown. 

In  a  state  of  r.ature  it  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  hollow.      The  reason  of  this  is  plain. 
It  is  intended  to  descend  or  yield  with  the  weight  of  the  horse,  and  by  that  gradual 
descent  or  yielding,  most  materially  lessen  the  shock  which  would  result  from  the 
sudden  action  of  the  weight  of  the  animal  in  rapid  and  violent  exercise  ;  and  this 
descent  can  only  be  given  by  a  hollow  sole.     A  flat  sole,  already  pressing  upon  the 
ground,  could  not  he  brought  lower ;  nor  could  the  functions  of  the  frog  be  then  dis- 
chartred;  nor  would  the  foot  have  so  secure  a  hold.     Then  if  the  sole  is  naturally 
hollow,  and  hollow  because  it  must  descend,  the  smith  should  not  interfere  with  this 
important  action.     When  the  foot  will  bear  it,  he  must  pare  out  suflRcient  of  the  horn 
to  preserve  the  proper  concavity  ;  also  a  small  portion  at  the  toe  and  near  the  crust,  and 
cutting  deeper  towards  the  centre.     He  must  put  on  a  shoe  which  shall  not  prevent 
the  descent  of  the  sole,  and  which  not  only  shall  not  press  upon  it,  but  shall  leavt 
sufficient  room  between  it  and  the  sole  to  admit  of  this  descent.    If  the  sole  is  pressei 
upon  by  the  coffin-bone  during  the  lengthening  of  the  elastic  laminae,  and  the  sho* 
w ill  not  permit  its  descent,  the  sensible  part  b(twe<n  the  coffin-bone  and  the  horn  w u 
necessarily  he  bruised,  and  inflammation  and  lameness  will  ensue.     It  is  from  this 
cause,  that  if  a  stone  insinuates  itself  between  the  shoe  and  the  sole,  it  produces  so 
much  lameness.     Of  the  too  great  con«'avity  of  the  sole,  or  the  want  of  concavity  in 
it,  we  sWall  treat  when  we  arrive  at  diseases  of  the  foot. 
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THE  FROG. 

In  the  space  between  the  bars,  and  accurately  filling  it,  is  the  frog.  It  is  a  trian- 
gular portion  of  horn,  projecting  from  the  sole,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  crusr  and 
covcriug  and  defending  a  soft  and  elastic  substance  called  the  sensible  frog.  It  is 
wide  at  the  heels,  and  there  extending  beyond  a  portion  of  the  crust ;  narrowing 
rapidly  when  it  begins  to  be  confined  between  the  bars,  and  terminating  in  a  point  at 
somewhat  more  than  half  the  distance  from  the  heel  to  the  toe.  It  consists  of  two 
rounded  or  projecting  surfaces,  with  a  fissure  or  cleft  between  them,  reaching  half- 
way down  the  frog,  and  the  two  portions  again  uniting  to  form  the  point  or  toe  of  the 
frog. 

'I'he  frog  is  firmly  united  to  the  sole,  but  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  it.  It  is  of  a 
diflorcnt  nature,  being  softer,  and  far  more  elastic  ;  and  it  is  secreted  from  a  different 
surface,  for  it  is  thrown  out  from  the  substance  which  it  covers.  It  very  much 
restjinbles  a  wedge,  with  the  sharp  point  forwards ;  and  it  is  placed  towards  the  back 

Sart  of  the  foot.  The  foot  is  seldom  put  flush  and  flat  upon  the  ground,  but  in  a 
ircction  downwards,  yet  somewhat  forwards ;  then  the  frog  evidently  gives  safety  to 
the  tread  of  the  animal,  for  it  occasionally  ploughs  itself  into  the  ground,  and  pre- 
vents the  horse  from  slipping.  This  is  of  considerable  consequence,  when  some  of 
the  paces  of  the  horse  are  recollected,  in  which  his  heels  evidently  come  first  to  the 
ground,  and  in  which  the  danger  from  slipping  would  be  very  great.  Reference  needs 
only  be  made  to  the  gallop,  as  illustrative  of  this. 

The  frog  being  placed  at,  and  filling  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot,  discharges  a  por- 
tion of  the  duty  sustained  by  the  crust;  for  it  supports  the  weight  cf  the  animal.  It 
assists,  likewise,  and  that  to  a  material  degree,  in  the  expansion  of  the  foot.  It  is 
formed  internally  of  two  prominences  on  the  sides  (see  a,  p.  295),  and  a  cleft  in  the 
centre,  presenting  two  concavities  with  a  sharp  projection  in  the  middle,  and  a  gradu- 
ally rounded  one  on  each  side.  It  is  also  composed  of  a  substance  peculiarly  flexible 
and  elastic.  What  can  be  so  well  adapted  for  the  expansion  of  the  foot,  whexi  a  por- 
tion of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  on  it?  How  easily  will  these  inegular  sur- 
faces yield  and  spread  out,  and  how  readily  return  again  to  their  natural  state !  In 
this  view,  therefore,  the  horny  frog  is  a  powerful  agent  in  opening  the  foot ";  and  the 
Aniimition  of  the  subsUince  of  the  frog,  and  its  elevation  above  the  ground,  are  both 
the  cause  and  the  consequence  of  contraction — the  cause,  as  being  able  no  longer 
powerfully  to  act  in  expanding  the  heels;  and  the  consequence,  as  obeying  a  law  of 
nature,  by  which  that  which  no  longer  discharges  its  natural  function  is  gradually 
removed.  It  is,  however,  the  cover  and  defence  of  the  internal  and  sensible  frog, 
which  will  be  presently  treated  of;  enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  common  practice  of  unsparingly  cutting  it  away.  In  order  IJ  dis- 
charge, in  any  degree,  some  of  the  oflices  which  we  have  assigned  to  it,  and  fully  to 
discharge  even  one  of  them,  it  must  come  in  occasional  contact  with  the  ground.  In 
the  unsliod  horse,  it  is  constantly  so :  but  the  additional  support  given  by  the  shoes, 
and  more  especially  the  hard  roads  over  which  the  horse  is  now  compelled  to  travel, 
render  this  complete  exposure  of  the  frog  to  the  ground  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
injurious.  Being  of  so  much  softer  consistence  than  the  rest  of  the  foot,  it  would  be 
speedily  worn  away :  occasional  pressure,  however,  or  contact  with  the  ground,  it 
must  have. 

The  rough  and  detached  parts  should  be  cut  off  at  each  shoeing,  and  the  substance 
^f  the  frog  itself,  so  as  to  bring  it  just  above  or  within  the  level  of  the  shoe.  It  will 
then,  in  tlie  descent  of  the  sole,  when  the  weight  of  the  horse  is  thrown  upon  it  in 
the  putting  down  of  the  foot,  descend  likewise,  and  pressing  upon  the  ground,  do  its 
duty ;  while  it  will  be  defended  from  the  wear,  and  bruise,  and  injury  that  it  would 
rerrive  if  it  came  upon  the  ground  with  the  first  and  full  shock  of  the  weight.  This 
\vill  be  the  proper  guide  to  the  smith  in  shoeing,  and  to  the  proprietor  in  the  direc- 
tion which  he  gives.  Tlie  latter  should  often  look  to  this,  for  it  is  a  point  of  very 
great  moment.  A  few  smiths  carry  the  notion  o{  frog  pressure  to  an  absurd  extent 
and  leave  the  frog  beyond  the  level  of  the  sole. — a  practice  which  is  dangerous  in 
the  horse  of  slow  draught,  and  destructive  to  the  hackney  or  the  hunter;  but  the 
'najority  of  them  err  in  a  contrary  way,  and,  cutting  off  too  much  of  the  frog,  lift  ii 
above  the  ground,  and  destroy  its  principal  use.  It  should  be  left  just  above,  or  within 
'Jte  level  n*  the  shoe 
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THE   FOOT, 


THE  COFFIN-BONE. 


The  interior  part  of  the  foot  must  now  be  considered.    Tlie  lower  pastern,  a  smaU 
portion  01 
described, 


or  proper  uwi.*^  ^.  ...v-  .v^.,  ^ — j,  1--0 ,  ,    ^     ■  .    ^  ,  . 

ind  fills  the  fore  part  of  the  hoof,  occupying  about  halt  ol  it.  It  is  of  a  light  and 
spongy  structure  (see  rf,  fig.  1,  page  276),  and  filled  with  numerous  minute  foramina. 
Throuo-h  these  pass  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the  foot,  which  are  necessarily 
numerous,  considering  the  important  and  various  secretions  there  carrying  on,  and 
the  circulation  through  the  foot  which  could  not  possibly  be  kept  up  if  these  ves- 
sels did  not  run  through  the  substance  of  the  bone.  Considering  the  manner  in 
which  this  bone  is  inclosed  in  the  horny  box,  and  yet  the  important  surfaces  around 
and  below  it  that  are  to  be  nourished  with  blood,  the  circulation  which  is  thus  carried 
on  within  the  very  body  of  the  bone  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  provisions  of  nature 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  frame.  No  inconvenience  can  arise  from  occasional 
or  constant  pressure,  but  the  bone  allows  free  passage  to  the  blood,  and  protects  it 
from  every  possible  obstruction. 

The  fore  part  of  the  coffin-bone  is  not  only  thus  perforated,  but  it  is  curiously  rough- 
ened for  the  attachment  of  the  numerous  minute  lamina;  about  to  be  described.  On 
its  upper  surface  it  presents  a  concavity  for  the  head  of  the  lower  pastern,  p.  276. 
In  front,  immediately  above  d,  is  a  striking  prominence,  into  which  is  inserted  the 
extensor  tendon  of  the  foot.  At  the  back,  e,  p.  272,  it  is  sloped  for  articulation  with 
the  navicular  bone,  and  more  underneath,  is  a  depression  for  the  reception  of  the  per- 
forating flexor  tendon,  m,  continued  down  the  leg,  passing  over  the  navicular  bone  At 
fi,  and  "at  length  inserted  into  this  bone.  On  either  side,  as  seen  p.  276,  are  projec- 
tions  called  the  wings,  or  heels  of  the  coffin-bone,  and  at  tlie  bottom  it  is  hollowed  to 
answer  to  the  convexity  of  the  internal  part  of  tiie  sole. 

That  which  deserves  most  attention  in  the  coffin-bone  is  the  production  of  the  nu- 
merous laminae  round  its  front  and  sides.    They  are  prolong-.itions  of  the  thick  and 
elastic  membrane  covering  it,  and  consist  of  cartilaginous,  fleshy  plates,  proceeding 
from  it,  running  down  the  coffin-bone,  and  corresponding  with  and  received  betwee» 
the  horny  leaves  that  line  the  inside  of  the  hoof-bone  —  each  horny  plate  being  re- 
ceived between  two  sensitive  plates,  and  vice  versii.     These  larriina  are  exceedingly 
sensitive  and  vascular,  and  elastic,  and,  as  first  simply  and  beautifully  explained  by 
Mr.  Percivall,  their  elasticity  is  not  inherent  in  the  laminae,  but  in  the  substance 
which  connects  these  lamina;  with  the  coffin-bone,  and  which,  while  it  contains  highly 
elastic  properties,  affords  a  convenient  bed  for  the  numerous  vessels  that  secrete  the 
laminae.     While  the  animal  is  at  rest,  the  whole  weight  of  the  horse  is  supported  by 
them,  and  not  by  the  sole.     This  extraordinary  fact  has  been  put  to  the  test  of  expe- 
riment.   The  sole,  bars,  and  frog  were  removed  from  the  foot  of  a  horse,  and  yet  as 
he  stood,  the  coffin-bone  did  not  protrude,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  descend ;  but 
when  the  rapidity  with  which  the  foot  descends  is  added  to  the  weight  of  the  horse, 
these  little  leaves,  horny  and  fleshy,  gradually  lengthen,  and  sufler  the  bones  to  press 
upon  the  sole.     The  sole  then  descends,  and  in  descending,  expands;  and  so,  by  an 
admirable  mechanism,  the  violent  shock  which  would  be  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  such  a  weight  as  that  of  the  horse,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  descends,  is 
lessened  or  destroyed,  and  the  complicated  apparatus  of  the  foot  remains  uninjured. 
When  the  foot  is  ajrain  lifted,  and  the  weight  which  pressed  upon  it  is  removed, 
the  principle  of  elasticity  is  called  into  exercise,  and  by  it  the  sole  resumes  its  con- 
cavity, and  the  horny  frog  its  folded  state ; — the  quarters  return  to  their  former  situ- 
ation,—the  leaves  regain  their  former  length,  and  everything  is  prepared  for  a  repcu- 
tion  of  action. 

TIIE  SENSIBLE  SOLE. 

Between  the  coffin-bone  and  the  horny  sole  is  situated  the  sensible  sole,  p.  ST-J, 
formed  above  of  a  substance  of  a  ligamentous  or  tendinous  nature,  and  below  of  a 
cuticular  or  skin-like  substance,  plentifully  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  It  was 
placed  between  the  coffin-bone  and  the  sole,  by  its  yielding  structure  to  assist  in  pre 
venting  concussion,  and  also  to  form  a  supply  of  horn  for  the  sole.  It  extends  be 
Vond  the  coffin-bone,  but  not  at  all  under  the  frog.     Leaving  a  space  for  the  frog,  i» 


proceeds  over  the  bars,  and  there  is  covered  by  some  laminae,  to  unite  Avith  those 
that  have  been  described,  page  295,  as  found  in  the  bars.  It  is  here  likewise  thicker, 
and  more  elastic,  and  by  its  elasticity  is  evidently  assisting  in  obviating  concussion. 
It  Is  supplied  with  nervous  fibres,  and  is  highly  sensible,  as  the  slightest  experience 
in  horses  will  evince.  The  lameness  which  ensues  from  the  pressure  of  a  stone  or 
of  the  shoe  on  the  sole  is  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  sensible  sole.  Corns  result 
from  bruise  and  inflammation  of  the  sensible  sole,  between  the  crust  and  the  bar. 

THE  SENSIBLE  FROG. 

• 

The  coffin-bone  does  not  occupy  more  than  one-half  of  the  hoof.  The  posterior 
part  is  filled  by  a  soft  mass,  partly  ligamentous,  and  partly  tendinous  (0,  p.  272).  Its 
shape  below  corresponds  with  the  cavities  of  the  horny  frog ;  in  front  it  is  attached 
to  the  inferior  part  of  the  coffin-bone ;  and  farther  back,  it  adheres  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  heels,  where  they  begin  to  form  the  rounded  protuberances 
that  constitute  the  heel  of  the  foot.  It  occupies  the  w'lole  of  the  back  part  of  the 
foot  above  the  horny  frog  and  between  the  cartilages.  Running  immediately  above 
the  frog,  and  along  the  greater  part  of  it,  we  find  the  p3rforans  flexor  tendon,  which 
passes  over  the  navicular  bone,  e,  p.  272,  and  is  inserted  into  the  heel  of  the  collin- 
boue. 

THE  NAVICULAR  BONE 

Is  placed  behind  and  beneath  the  lower  pastern-bone,  and  behind  and  above  the  heel 
of  the  coffin-bone,  c,  p.  272,  so  that  it  forms  a  joint  with  both  bones,  and  answers  a 
very  important  office  in  strengthening  the  union  between  these  parts,  in  receiving  a 
portion  of  the  weight  which  is  thrown  on  the  lower  pastern  and  in  enabling  the  flexor 
tendon  to  act  with  more  advantage.  Supposing  that  this  tendon  were  inserted  into 
the  coffin-bone  without  tlie  intervention  of  the  navicular  bone,  it  would  act  at  oreat 
mechanical  disadvantafjc  in  bending  the  pastern,  for  it  is  inserted  near  the  end  of  the 
coffin-bone,  and  the  weight,  concentrated  about  the  middle  of  the  bone,  is  far  off,  and 
requires  a  great  power  to  raise  it ;  but  when  the  navicular  bone  is  intcrpovJ,  the 
centre  of  motion  becomes  the  posterior  edge  of  that  bone,  where  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  tendon,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distance  of  the  power  from  the  centre  of 
motion  is  nearly  or  quite  the  same  as  the  weight,  and  very  great  expenditure  of  mus- 
cular power  will  be  saved.  In  the  one  case,  the  power  must  be  at  least  double  the 
weight,  in  the  other  they  will  be  nearly  ecjual ;  and  also  the  angle  at  which  the  tendon 
1^  Inserted,  is  considerably  more  advantageous.  Perhaps  this  is  the  principal  use  of 
the  navicular  bone ;  yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  aware  of  the  benefit  which  accrues 
(see  page  272)  from  a  portion  of  the  weight  being  taken  from  the  coffin-bone,  and 
thrown  on  the  navicular  bone,  and  from  it  on  the  tendon,  and  the  tendon  resting  on 
the  elastic  frog  underneath.  The  navicular  bone  is  sometimes,  but  inaccurately,  said 
to  descend  with  the  motion  of  the  foot.  It  does  not  do  that.  It  cannot ;  for  \t  is 
connected  both  with  the  pastern  and  coffin-bones  by  inelastic  ligaments.  When,  how- 
ever, the  horny  bulb,  with  its  tuft  of  hair,  at  the  back  of  an  oblique  fetlock,  descends 
inthe  rapid  gallop,  and  almost  touches  the  ground,  the  navicular  bone,  being,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  the  pastern,  must  descend  with  it.  With  this  exception,  both  in  the 
extending  and  the  bending  of  the  pastern,  the  navicular  bone  turns  or  rolls  upon  the 
other  bones  rather  than  descends  or  ascends,  and  with  this  remarkable  advantage, 
that  when  the  pastern  is  extended  (see  page  272),  the  navicular  bone  is  placed  in  that 
situation  which  enables  the  flexor  tendon  to  act  with  greatest  advantage  in  again 
bending  the  foot. 

THE  CARTILAGES  OF  THE  FOOT. 

There  is  a  groove  extending  along  the  upper  part  of  the  coffin-bone  and  on  either 
side,  except  at  the  protuberance  which  receives  the  extensor  tendon  f,  page  272,  occu- 
pied by  cartilage,  which,  like  the  crust,  is  convex  outwards  and  concave  inwards.  It 
extends  to  the  very  posterior  part  of  the  foot,  rising  about  the  quarters  half  an  inch  or 
Wore  above  the  hoof,  and  diminishing  in  height  forward  and  backward.  These  car- 
tilages occupy  a  greater  portion  of  the  foot  than  does  the  coffm-bone,  as  will  be  sern 
ID  tiip  lowest  cut,  page  27G,  where  they  are  represented  as  extending  far  behind  the 
coiTin-bone.  Tlicy  arc  held  in  their  situation  not  merely  by  this  groove,  but  by  other 
26 
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connexions  with  the  coffin-bone,  the  navicular  bone,  and  the  flexor  tendon,  and  are 

'^^e[ow^rre^other'cartilages  connected  with  the  under  edges  of  the  former,  and  on 

*"' BeUve^eVthese  ca^nilages  is  the  sensible  frog,  filling  up  the  whole  of  the  space,  and 
answerincr  several  important  purposes,  being  an  elastic  bed  on  which  the  navicular 
bone  and°the  tendon  (see  page  272)  can  play  with  security,  and  without  concussion 
or  shock  by  which  all  concussion  communicated  to  tlie  cartilages  of  the  foot  are 
destroved— bv  which  these  cartilages  are  kept  asunder,  and  the  expansion  of  the  upper 
jart  of  the  foot  preserved.     As  the  descent  of  the  sole  increases  the  width  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  foot,  so  the  elevation  of  the  frog,  a  portion  of  it  being  pressed  upward  and 
outward  by  the  action  of  the  navicular  bone  and  tendon,  causes  the  expansion  of  its 
upper  part.     Precisely  as  the  strong  muscle  peculiar  to  quadrupeds  at  the  back  ot  the 
eve  (see  pace  8G),  being  forcibly  contracted,  presses  upon  the  fatty  matter  in  which 
the  eve  is  embedded,  which  may  be  displaced,  but  cannot  be  squeezed  into  less  com- 
pass, and  which,  being  forced  towards  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  drives  before  it  that 
important  and  beautiful  mechanism  the  haw,  so  the  elastic  and  yielding  substance  the 
froff  being  pressed  upon  by  the  navicular  bone  and  the  tendon,  and  the  pastern,  and 
refusing  to  be  condensed  into  less  compass,  forces  itself  out  on  either  side  oi  them, 
and  expands  the  lateral  cartilages,  which  again,  by  their  inherent  elasticity,  recur  to 
their  former  situation,  when  the  frog  no  longer  presses  them  outward.     It  appears, 
that  by  a  different  mechanism,  but  both  equally  admirable,  and  referable  to  the  same 
principle,  viz. :  that  of  elasticity,  the  expansion  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of 
the  hoof  are  effected,  the  one  by  the  descent  of  the  sole,  the  other  by  the  compression 

and  rising  of  the  frog.  ..„..,  .•        r 

It  is  this  expansion  upward,  which  contributes  pnncipally  to  the  preservation  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  horse,  when  our  destructive  methods  of  shoeing  are  so  calculated 
to  destroy  the  expansion  beneath.  In  draught-horses,  from  the  long-continued  as  well 
as  violent  pressure  on  the  frog,  and  from  the  frog  on  the  cartilage,  inflammation  is 
occasionally  produced,  which  terminates  in  the  cartilages  being  changed  into  bony 
matter. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 
THE    DISEASES    OF   THE    FOOT. 

Of  these  there  is  a  long  list.  That  will  not  be  wondered  at  by  those  who  have 
duly  considered  the  complicated  structure  of  the  foot,  the  duty  it  has  to  perform,  and 
the  injuries  to  which  it  is  exposed.  It  will  be  proper  to  commence  with  that  which 
is  the  cause  of  many  other  diseases  of  the  foot,  and  connected  with  ahnost  all. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  FOOT,  OR  ACUTE  FOUNDER. 

The  sen«5ible  lamina,  or  fleshy  plates  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  coflin-bone.  being 
replete  with  blood-vessels,  are,  like  every  other  vascular  part,  liable  to  .nflammation, 
from  its  usual  causes,  and  particularly  from  the  violence  with  which,  in  rapid  ana 
lon<r-continued  action,  these  parts  are  strained  and  bruised.     W  hen  in  a  severely  con- 
tested race  they  have  been  stretched  to  their  utmost,  while,  at  the  fullest  stride  oitne 
hor^e,  his  weight  has  been  thrown  on  them  with  destructive  force  ;  or,  when  tlie^tetx 
have  been  battered  and  bruised  in  a  kard  day's  journey,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if  intlam- 
mation  of  the  over-worked  parts  should  ensue,  and  the  occurrence  of  it  may  PJ^^^'y 
be  produced  and  the  disease  aggravated  by  the  too  prevalent  absurd  mode  ot  m^atinp 
the  animal.     If  a  horse  that  has  been  ridden  or  driven  hard  is  suffered  to  stand  in  the 
cold,  or  if  his  feet  are  washed  and  not  speedily  dried,  he  is  ver>' likely  to  have     tevei 
in  the  feet."    There  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of  inflammation  in  the  human  being,  or 
the  brute,  than  these  sudden  changes  of  temperature.     'Hus  has  been  explained  as  ii 
rofrards  grease,  but  it  bears  more  immediately  on  the  point  now  under  consideration. 
The  dan^rer  is  not  confined  to  change  from  heat  to  cold.     Sudden  transition  "o^^^ .^'^ 

o  heat  is"  as  injurious,  and  therefore  it  is  that  so  many  horses,  after  having  been  naaen 
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far  in  frost  and  snow,  and  placed  immediately  in  a  hot  stable,  and  littered  up  to  the 
inees,  are  attacked  by  this  complaint.  The  feet  and  the  lungs  are  the  organs  oftenest 
fttiacked,  because  they  have  previously  suffered  most  by  our  mismanagement,  and  are 
most  disposed  to  take  on  disease,  and  that  which  would  cause  slight  inflammation  of 
other  parts,  or  trifling  general  derangement,  will  produce  all  its  mischief  on  thes*j 
organs ;  therefore  it  is  that  horses,  the  crust  or  laminae  of  whose  feet  are  warped  or 
obliquely  placed,  are  most  subject  to  it. 

Soint'times  there  is  a  sudden  change  of  inflammation  from  one  organ  to  another. 
A  horse  may  have  laboured  for  several  days  under  evident  inflammation  of  the  lungs; 
all  at  once  that  will  subside,  and  the  disease  will  appear  in  the  feet,  or  inflammation 
of  the  feet  may  follow  similar  affections  in  the  bowels  or  the  eyes.  In  eases  of 
severe  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  it  may  nil  be  bad  practice  to  remove  the  shoes  and 
poultice  the  feet.  .     . 

To  the  attentive  observer  the  symptoms  are  clearly  marked,  and  yet  there  is  no 
disease  so  often  overlooked  by  the  groom  and  the  carter,  and  even  by  the  veterinary 
suro-eon.    The  disease  may  assume  an  acute  or  chronic  form.    The  earliest  symp- 
tom's of  fever  in  the  feet  are  fidgetiness,  frequent  shifting  of  the  fore-legs,  but  no 
pawinw,  much  less  any  attempts  to  reach  the  belly  with  the  hind-feet.    The  pulse  is 
quickened,  the  flanks  heaving,  the  nostriW  red,  and  the  horse,  by  his  anxious  coun- 
tenance, and  possibly  moaning,  indicating  great  pain.     Presently  he  looks  about  his 
litter,  as  if  preparing  to  lie  down,  but  he  does  not  do  so  immediately ;  he  continues  to 
shift  his  weight  from  foot  to  foot;  he  is  afraid  to  draw  his  feet  sufficiently  under  him 
for  the  purpose  of  lying  down :  but  at  length  he  drops.     The  circumstance  of  his 
lyintr  down  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease  will  sufficiently  distinguish  inflamma- 
tion"of  the  feet  from  that  of  the  lungs,  in  which  the  horse  obstinately  persists  in 
standing  until  he  drops  from  mere  exhaustion.     His  quietness  when  down  will  dis- 
tinguish it  from  colic  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  in  both  of  which  the  horse  is  up 
and  down,  and  frequently  rolling  and  kicking  when  down.     When  the  grievance  is 
in  the  feet,  the  horse  experiences  so  much  relief,  from  getting  rid  of  the  weight  pain- 
fully distending  the  inflamed  and  highly  sensible  lamina?,  that  he  is  glad  to  lie  as 
long  as  he  can.     He  will  likewise,  as  clearly  as  in  inflammation  of  the  lunsrs  of 
bowels,  point  out  the  seat  of  disease  by  looking  at  the  part.     His  muzzle  will  often 
rest  on  the  feet  or  the  affected  foot.     He  must  be  inattentive  who  is  not  aware  of 
what  all  this  indicates. 

If  the  feet  are  now  examined,  they  will  be  found  evidently  hot.  The  patient  will 
express  pain  if  they  are  slightly  rapped  with  a  hammer,  and  the  artery  at  the  pastern 
will  throb  violently.  No  great  time  will  now  pass,  if  the  disease  is  suffered  to  pur- 
sue its  course,  before  he  will  be  perfectly  unable  to  rise  ;  or,  if  he  is  forced  to  get  up, 
and  one  foot  is  lifted,  he  will  stand  with  difficulty  on  the  other,  or  perhaps  drop  at 
once  from  intensity  of  pain. 

The  treatment  will  resemble  that  of  other  inflammations,  with  such  differences  as 
the  situation  of  the  disease  may  suggest.     Bleeding  is  indispensable ;  and  that  to  its 
fullest  extent.     If  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  fore-feet,  four  quarts  of  blood  should 
be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  toe  of  each  at  the  situation  pointed  out,  fig.  z, 
p.  272,  and  in  the  manner  already  described  ;  care  being  taken  to  open  the  artery  vis 
well  as  the  vein.    Tlie  feet  may  likewise  be  put  into  warm  water,  to  quicken  the 
flow  of  the  blood,  and  increase  the  quantity  abstracted.     Poultices  of  linseed  meal, 
made  very  soft,  should  cover  the  whole  of  the  foot  and  pastern,  and  be  frequently 
renewed,  which  will  promote  evaporation  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  possibly 
throu!ih  the  pores  of  the  hoof,  and,  by  softening  and  rendering  supple  the  hoof,  will 
lelieve  its  painful  pressure  on  the  swelled  and  tender  parts  beneath.     More  fully  to 
accomplish  this  last  purpose,  the  shoe  should  be  removed,  the  sole  pared  as  thin  as 
poasihlo,  and  the  crust,  and  particularly  the  quarters,  well  rasped.     All  this  must  be 
done  gently,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  patience,  for  the  poor  animal  can  scarcely  bear 
his  feet  to  be  meddled  with.     There  used  to  be  occasional  doubt  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  physic,  from  fear  of  metastasis  of  inflammation  which  has  sometimes 
occurred,  and"  been  generally   fatal.      When,   however,  there  is  so  much  danaei 
of  losing  the  patient  from  the  original  atUick,  we  must  run  the  risk  of  the  other. 
Sedative' and  cooling  medicines  should  be  diligently  administered,  consisting  of  digi- 
talis, nitre,  and  emetic  tartar.  ,       /.  u  r    . 
If  no  amendment  is  observed,  three  quarts  of  blood  should  be  taken  from  each  too. 
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on  the  folhwincr  day.  In  extreme  cases,  a  third  bleeding  of  two  quarts  may  be  jiw- 
tifiable,  and,  inltead  of  the  poultice,  cloths  kept  wet  with  water  in  which  mtre  has 
been  dissolved  immediately  kfure,  and  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  o  nitre  to  a 
pound  of  water,  may  be  wrapped  round  the  feet.  About  the  third  day  a  blister  may 
L  tried  takincr  in  the  whole  of  the  pastern  and  the  coronet ;  but  a  cradle  must  pre- 
viouslv'bo  put  on  the  neck  of  the  horse,  and  the  feet  must  be  covered  after  the  blis- 
ter  or  thev  will  probably  be  sadly  blemished.  The  horse  should  be  kept  on  mash 
diet  unless  oreen  meat  can  be  procured  for  him ;  and  even  that  should  not  be  given 
too  liberally%or  should  he,  in  the  slightest  degree,  be  coaxed  to  eat.  \\hen  he 
arrears  to  be  recovering,  his  getting  on  his  feet  should  not  be  hurried.  It  should  be 
It  It  perfectly  to  his  own  discretion;  nor  should  even  walking  exercise  be  permitted 
liKtil  he  stands  firm  on  his  feet.  Whentiat  is  the  case,  and  the  season  will  permit, 
tv.  o  months'  run  at  grass  will  be  very  serviceable.  .   u     r    »  •    .u  -i 

It  is  not  always,  however,  or  often,  that  inflammation  of  the  feet  is  thus  easily 
'^i  bdued  •  and,  if  it  is  subdued,  it  sometimes  leaves  after  it  some  fearful  consequences. 
The  loss  of  the  hoof  is  not  an  unlVequent  one.  About  six  or  seven  days  from  the 
firs*  attack,  a  slirrht  separation  will  begin  to  appear  between  the  coronet  and  the  hoof. 
This  should  be  "carefully  attended  to,  for  the  separated  horn  will  never  apin  unite 
with  the  parts  beneath,  but  the  disunion  ^W\  extend,  and  the  hoot  will  be  lost,  it  is 
trie  that  a  new  hoof  will  be  formed,  but  it  will  be  smaller  in  size  and  weaker  l.han 
the  hrst,  and  will  rarely  stand  hard  work.  When  this  sej.aration  is  observed,  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  calculation  with  the  proprietor  of  the  horse  whether  he  will  suffer 
Uie  medical  treatment  to  proceed. 

CHRONIC  LAMINITIS. 

This  is  a  species  of  founder,  insidious  in  its  attack,  and  destructive  to  the  horse. 
It  is  a  milder  form  of  the  preceding  disease.  There  is  lameness,  but  it  is  not  so 
severe  as  in  the  former  case.  The  horse  stands  as  usual.  The  crust  is  wariu,  and 
that  warmth  is  constant,  but  it  is  not  often  probably  greater  than  in  a  state  of  health. 
The  surest  symptom  is  the  action  of  the  animal.  It  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
in  the  navicular  disease.  The  horse  throws  as  much  of  his  weight  as  he  can,  on  the 
posterior  parts  of  his  feet.  ,^     ,  ,.  n    j 

The  treatment  should  be  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  acute  disease— blood- 
letting,  cataplasms,  fomentations,  and  blisters,  and  the  last  much  sooner  and  much 
more  frequently  than  in  the  former  disease. 

PUMICED  FEET. 

The  sensible  and  homy  little  plates  which  were  clonsrated  and  partially  separated 
during  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  of  founder,  will  not  always  perfectly  unite 
acfain7  or  will  have  lost  much  of  their  elasticity,  and  the  coffin-bone,  no  longer  fully 
supported  by  them,  presses  upon  the  sole,  and  the  sole  becomes  flattened,  or  convex, 
from  this  unnatural  weight,  and  the  horse  acquires  a  pimiced  foot.  This  will  also 
happen  when  the  animal  is  used  too  soon  after  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  feet, 
and  before  the  lamina;  have  regained  suflicient  strength  to  support  the  \yeight  ot  the 
horse,  or  to  contract  again  by  their  elastic  power  when  they  have  yielded  to  the 
WLi<Tht.  When  the  collin-bone  is  thus  thrown  on  the  sole,  and  renders  it  pumiced, 
the  crust  at  the  front  of  the  hoof  will  "/a//  in,"  leaving  a  kind  of  hollow  about  the 

Tiiiddle  of  it.  1  1      J 

Pumiced  feet,  especially  in  horses  with  large,  wide  fret,  are  frequently  proiiucea 
without  this  acute  inflammation.  Undue  work,  and  especially  much  battering  ot  the 
fttt  on  the  pavement,  will  extend  and  sprain  these  laminae  so  much,  that  they  will 
no;  have  the  power  to  contract,  and  thus  the  cofl"m-bone  will  be  thrown  backward  on 
the  sole.  A  very  important  law  of  nature  will  unfortunaU^ly  soon  be  active  here. 
W  hen  pressure  is  applied  to  any  part,  the  absorbents  become  busy  in  removing  it; 
60.  when  the  coffin-bone  begins  to  jiress  upon  the  sole,  the  sole  becomes  thin  irom  the 
increased  wear  and  tear  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  contact  with  the  ground,  and  also 
because  these  absorbents  are  rapidly  taking  it  away.  i  n    - 

This  is  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  feet  for  which  there  is  no  cure.  No  skill  i* 
competent  to  eflTect  a  reunion  between  the  separated  fleshy  and  horny  lamina*,  or  to 
restore  to  them  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  which  they  have  been  deprived,  or  ti 
lake  up  that  hard,  horny  substance  which  speedily  fills  the  space  between  the  crus 


and  the  receding  coffin-bone.  Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  palliate  the  disease, 
but  they  have  been  only  to  a  slight  degree  successful.  If  horses,  on  the  first  ap 
pearance  of  flat  feet,  were  turned  out  in  a  dry  place,  or  put  into  a  box  for  two  or 
three  months,  sufficient  stress  would  not  be  thrown  on  the  laminze  to  increase  the 
evil,  and  time  might  be  given  for  the  growth  of  horn  enough  in  the  sole  to  support 
the  coffin-bone ;  yet  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  these  horses  would  ever  be 
useful,  even  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  slowest  work  required  of  them  would  drive 
the  coffin-bone  on  the  sole,  and  the  projection  would  gradually  reappear,  for  no  power 
and  no  length  of  time  can  again  unite  the  separated  leaves  of  the  coffin-bone  and  the 
hoof.  All  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  palliation  is  by  shoeing.  Nothing  must 
press  on  the  projecting  and  pumiced  part.  If  the  projection  is  not  considerable,  a 
thick  bar  shoe  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  applied ;  but  should  the  sole  have  much 
descended,  a  shoe  with  a  very  wide  web,  bevelled  otT  so  as  not  to  press  on  the  part, 
may  be  used.  These  means  of  relief,  however,  are  only  temporary,  the  disease  will 
proceed ;  and,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  the  horse  will  be  useless. 

The  occasional  removal  of  the  shoe,  and  compelling  the  horse  to  stand  for  a  while 
on  the  crust  and  laminae,  has  been  resorted  to.     Tlie  bar  shoe  and  the  leathern  sole, 
and  occasional  dressing  with  tar  ointment  have  had  their  advocates,  and  it  is  suffi 
ciently  plain  that  the  pumiced  foot  should  have  plenty  of  cover. 

A  somewhat  similar  aflfection,  known  by  the  name  of  a  "  Seedy  Toe,"  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner: — "  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  disease,  but  it  is  rathei 
a  natural  defect,  which  may  be  considerably  increased  by  labour  and  bad  shoeing. 
It  arises  from  too  great  dryness  of  the  horn,  which  renders  it  brittle,  and  causes  its 
fibres  to  separate.  There  is  a  want  of  that  tough,  elastic  material  which  connects 
the  longitudinal  fibres  together,  and  produces  that  strong  bond  of  union  between  them 
and  the  horny  laminae  and  the  sole.  There  is  a  hollow  space  within  the  foot,  which 
sometimes  extends  upward  and  around,  so  as  to  admit  a  large  probe.  Neither  the 
bone  nor  the  laminae,  however,  are  exposed,  but  are  still  protected  by  the  internal  por- 
tion of  the  cnist.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  anoint  the  foot  occasionally,  par- 
ticularly the  aflfected  part,  with  tiir  and  grease.  A  blister  may  also  be  applied  to  ex- 
cite the  developement  of  a  new  growth  of  horn,  that  which  is  become  dry  and  brittle 
being  occasionally  cut  away."* 

CONTRACTION. 

The  cut,  page  295,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  young  healthy  foot,  approaching 
nearly  to  a  circle,  and  of  which  the  quarters  form  the  widest  part,  and  the  inner  quar- 
ter (this  is  the  near  foot)  rather  wider  than  the  outer.  This  shape  is  not  long  pre- 
served in  many  horses,  but  tlie  foot  increases  in  length,  and  narrows  in  the  quarters, 
ami  particularly  at  the  heel,  and  the  frog  is  diminished  in  width,  and  the  sole  be- 
comes more  concave,  and  the  heels  higher,  and  lameness,  or  at  least  a  shortened  and 
feeling  action,  ensues. 

It  must  be  premised  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  horror  of  contracted  heels  than 
there  is  occasion  for.  Many  persons  n  jcct  a  horse  at  once  if  the  quarters  are  wiring 
in ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  althou<ih  this  is  an  unnatural  form  of  the  hoof,  it  is  slow  of^ 
irrowth,  and  nature  kindly  makes  that  provision  for  the  slowly  altered  form  of  the 
hoof  which  she  does  in  similar  cases — she  accommodates  the  parts  to  the  change  of 
form.  As  the  hoof  draws  in,  the  parts  beneath,  and  particularly  the  coffin-bone,  and 
especially  the  heels  of  that  bone,  diminish ;  or,  after  all,  it  is  more  a  change  of  form 
than  of  capacity.  As  the  foot  lenirthens  in  proportion  as  it  narrows,  so  does  the  cof- 
fin-bone, and  itis  as  perfectly  adjusted  as  before  to  the  box  in  which  it  is  placed, 
ts  laminae  are  in  as  intimate  and  perfect  union  with  those  of  the  crust  as  before 
the  hoof  had  begun  to  chanije.  On  this  account  it  is  that  many  horses,  with  very 
contracted  feet,  are  perfectly  sound,  and  no  horse  should  be  rejected  merely  be- 
cause he  has  contraction.  Ue  should  undoubtedly  he  examined  more  carefully,  and 
with  considerable  suspicion ;  but  if  he  has  good  action,  and  is  otheiwise  unexcep- 
tionable, there  is  no  reason  that  the  purchase  should  not  be  made.  A  horse  with 
contracted  feet,  if  he  goes  sound,  is  better  than  another  with  open  but  weak  heels. 

The  opinion  is  perfectly  erroneous  that  contraction  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  shoein'T.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  inflexible  iron  ring  being  nailed  to 
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the  foot  prevents,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  descent  of  the  sole  and  the 
expansion  of  the  heels  below;  and  it  is  likewise  probable,  that  when  the  expansion 
of  the  heels  is  prevented  they  often  begin  to  contract.     But  here  again  nature,  cut 
off  from  oi.e  resource,  finds  others.     If  one  of  the  jugular  veins  is  lost,  the  blood 
pursues  its  course  by  other  channels,  and  the  horse  does  not  appear  to  suffer  in  the 
sliLrhkst  degree.     Thus  also  if  the  expansion  of  the  heels  below  is  diminished, 
that  of  tlie  cartilages  above  is  made  more  use  of.     If  the  coffin-bone  has  not  so  much 
descent  downward,  it  probably  acquires  one  backward,  and  the  functions  of  the  foot 
are  usefully  if  not  perfectly  performed.    The  plain  proof  of  this  is,  that  although 
there  are  many  horses  that  are  injured  or  ruined  by  bad  shoeing,  there  are  others, 
and  they  are  a  numerous  class,  who  suffer  not  at  all  from  good  shoeing,  and  scarcely 
even  from  bad.     Except  it  be  from  accident,  how  seldom  is  the  fanner's  horse  lame ! 
and  it  might  even  be  farther  asked,  how  seldom  is  his  foot  much  contracted  1    Some 
gentlemen  who  are  careful    of  their  horses  have   driven   them  twenty  years,  and 
principally  over  the  rough  pavement  of  towns,  without  a  day's  lameness.     Shoe- 
ing may  be  a  necessary  evil,  but  it  is  not  the  evil  which  some  speculative  persons 
have  supposed  it  to  be ;  and  the  undoubted  fact  is,  that  when  the  horse  is  put  to  real 
hard  work,  and  when  the  injury  produced  by  shoeing  in  destroying  the  expansil)ility 
of  the  foot  would  most  of  all  show  itself,  the  foot  lasts  a  great  deal  longer  than  the 
le<T ;  nay,  horsemen  tell  us  that  one  pair  of  good  feet  is  worth  two  pairs  of  legs. 

"llavintr  thus  premised  that  contraction  is  not  inevitably  accompanied  by  lameness, 
and  that  shoeing,  with  all  its  evils,  does  not  necessarily  injure  the  foot,  those  cases 
of  contraction,  too  numerous,  which  are  the  consequence  of  our  stable  management, 
and  which  do  cripple  and  ruin  the  horse,  may  be  considered.  There  is  nothing  m  the 
appearance  of  the  feet  which  would  enable  us  to  decide  when  contraction  is  or  is  not 
destructive  to  the  usefulness  of  the  animal;  his  manner  of  going,  and  his  capability 
for  work,  must  be  our  guides.  Lameness  usually  accompanies  the  beginning  of  con- 
traction ;  it  is  the  invariable  attendant  on  rapid  contraction,  but  it  does  not  always 
exist  when  the  wiring  in  is  slow  or  of  long  standinj. 

A  very  excellent  \vriter,  particularly  when  treating  of  the  foot  of  the  horse,  Mr. 
Blaine,  has  given  us  a  long  and  correct  list  of  the  causes  of  injurious  contraction,  and 
most  of  them  are,  fortunately,  under  the  control  of  the  owner  of  the  animal.    He 
places  at  the  head  of  them,  neglect  of  pari  mr.     The  hoof  is  continually  growing,  the 
cnist  is  lengthening,  and  the  sole  is  thickening.    This  is  a  provision  tor  the  wear 
and  tear  of  "the  foot  in  an  unshod  state;  but  when  it  is  protected  by  a  shoe,  and  none 
of  the  horn  can  be  worn  away  by  coming  in  contiict  with  the  ground,  and  the  growth 
of  horn  continues,  the  hoof  grows  high,  and  the  sole  gets  thick,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this,  the  descent  of  the  sole  and  the  expansion  of  the  heels  are  prevented,  and  con- 
traction is  the  result.     The  smith  might  lessen,  if  not  prevent  the  evil,  by  caiefully 
thinning  the  sole  and  lowering  the  heels  at  each  shoeing;  but  the  first  of  these  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  labour,  and  the  second  could  not  be  done  effectually  without 
being  accompanied  by  the  first,  and  therefore  they  are  both  neghcted.    The  prejudice 
of  many  owners  of  horses  assists  in  increasing  the  evil ;  they  imagine  that  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  is  done  by  cutting  away  the  foot.     Mischief  may  be  the  result  of 
injudicious  cutting,  when  the  bars  are  destroyed  and  the  frog  is  elevated  from  the 
ground;  but  more  evil  results  from  the  unyielding  thickness  of  horn  impairing  the 
elastic  and  expansive  principle  of  the  foot.     If  gentlemen  would  accasionally  stand 
by,  and  see  that  the  sole  is  properly  thinned,  and  the  heels  lowered,  they  would  be 
amply  repaid  in  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  the  horse. 

Ill-judged  economy  is  another  source  of  this  disease.  If  the  shoes  of  one  smith  will, 
with  ordinary  work,  last  a  little  more  than  three  weeks,  while  another  contrives  to 
make  his  last  six  weeks,  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  better  workman  and  the  mere 
honest  man,  and  he  gets  the  greater  part  of  the  custom.  His  shoe  is  suffered  to 
remain  on  during  the  whole  time,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  feet,  and  that  injury  is 
materially  increased  by  the  greater  thickness  and  weight  of  these  shoes,  and  tlie 
tightness  with  which  they  are  fastened  on,  the  nails  being  necessarily  placed  nearer 
to  the  quarters,  and  possibly  an  additional  nail  or  two  used  in  the  fastening,  ami  these 
also  applied  at  the  quarters.  There  is  no  rule  which  admits  of  so  little  exception,  as 
that,  once  in  about  every  three  weeks,  the  growth  of  horn  which  the  natural  wear  ol 
the  foot  cannot  get  rid  of,  should  be  pared  away — the  toe  should  be  shortened  in  mosi 
feet the  sole  should  be  thinned,  and  the  heete' lowered.    Every  one  who  has  carefully 


observed  the  shape  of  the  horse's  foot,  must  have  seen  that  in  proportion  to  'ts  height 
or  neglected  growth,  it  contracts  and  closes  round  the  coronet.  A  low-heeled  horse 
miij;ht  have  other  serious  defects,  of  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  speak,  but  he  has 
seldom  a  contracted  foot. 

Another  source  of  contraction  is  the  want  of  natural  moisture.  The  unshod  colt  has 
ppldom  contracted  feet,  nor  does  the  horse  at  grass  acquire  them,  because  the  hoof  is 
kept  cool  and  damp  by  occasional  rain,  and  by  the  regular  dev/.  It  is  thus  rendered 
feiipple,  and  its  elasticitj'  is  preserved,  and  the  expansive  power  of  the  foot  is  uninjured. 
The  hoof  of  the  stabled  horse  sometimes  has  not  one  drop  of  moisture  on  it  for  several 
days.  The  effect  of  this,  in  the  contraction  of  the  horn,  is  sufficiently  evident.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  stopping  the  feet  where  there  is  the  least  tendency  to  contraction. 
The  intelligent  and  careful  groom  will  not  omit  it  a  single  night.  Cow-dung,  with  a 
small  portion  of  clay  to  give  it  consisU^nce,  is  a  common  and  very  good  stopping.  A 
better  one  is  a  piece  of  thick  felt  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  sole  and  soaked  in  water. 
The  common  stopping  of  tar  and  grease  is  peculiarly  objectionable,  for  it  closes  the 
pores  of  the  feet,  and  ultimately  increases  the  dryness  and  brittleness  which  it  was 
designed  to  remedy. 

The  usual  management  of  the  farmer's  horse  that  is  often  turned  out  after  his  daily 
task  is  exacted,  or  whose  work  is  generally  performed  where  the  feet  are  exposed  to 
moisture,  is  an  excellent  preventive  against  contraction. 

Some  persons  have  complained  much  of  the  influence  of  litter.  If  the  horse  stands 
many  hours  in  the  day  with  his  feet  embedded  in  straw,  it  is  supposed  that  the  hoof 
must  be  unnaturally  heated ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  horn  will  contract  under  iho 
influence  of  heat.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  foot  is  so  surrounded  by  the  littei 
that  its  heat  will  be  sufficiently  increased  to  produce  this  effect.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  produce  the  case  in  which  contraction,  or  thnish,  or  tenderness,  has  been  produced 
by  the  horse  standing  on  dry  litter.  There  are  thousands  of  horses  that  stand  upon 
straw  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  without  receiving  the  slightest  injury  Irom 
It.  The  author  of  this  work  is  not  one  of  those  who  would,  during  the  day,  remove 
all  litter  from  under  the  horse.  It  gives  a  naked  and  uncomfortable  appearance  to  the 
stable.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  our  oVn  feelings  whether  we  stand  for 
an  hour  or  two  on  the  hard  stones,  or  a  soft  carpet,  and  especially  whether  we  beat 
our  feet  upon  the  one  or  the  other.  Humanity  and  a  proper  care  of  the  foot  of  the 
horse  should  induce  the  owner  to  keep  some  litter  under  the  animal  during  the  dav  ; 
hut  his  feet  need  not  sink  so  deeply  in  it  that  their  temperature  becomes  much  affected. 
If  the  straw  is  suffered  to  remain  until  it  is  wet,  hot,  and  rotten,  the  effluvia  proceeding 
from  it  may  produce  cough,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or  thrushes  in  the  feet;  but 
a  li'_rht  bed  of  straw,  with  tolerable  attention  to  cleanliness,  can  never  do  harm. 
"There  are  horses,"  says  Professor  Stewart,  "that,  in  the  habit  of  pawing  and 
sstainping,  slip  about  and  sometimes  lame  themselves  on  the  bare  stones;  many  dis- 
posed to  lie  down  during  the  day,  will  not,  or  ought  not,  to  do  it,  with  a  slight  portion 
of  litter  under  them.  It  is  a  frequent  observation  with  regard  to  road  horses,  and 
many  others,  that  the  more  a  horse  lies  the  better  he  works.  Lame  or  tender-footed 
horses  cannot  lie  too  much,  and  a  great  deal  of  standing  ruins  the  best  legs  and  feet. 
Some  horses,  indeed,  do  not  need  this  day-bed<ling,  but  many  are  the  better  for  it, 
and  none  are  the  worse."* 

Thrushes  are  much  oftener  the  consequence  than  the  cause  of  contraction.  'Hie 
horny  frog,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  contracted  quarters,  is  diminished  in  size, 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  fleshy  frog  becomes  imprisoned,  irritated,  and  inflamed, 
and  pus  or  matter  is  discharged  at  the  cleft ;  yet  there  are  many  heels  in  the  last 
stage  of  contraction  that  are  not  thrushy.  On  the  other  hand,  thrush  never  long 
existed,  accompanied  by  much  discharge,  without  producing  a  disposition  to  con- 
traction ;  therefore,  thrush  may  be  considered  as  botli  the  cause  and  consequence  of 
contraction. 

Tlie  removal  of  the  bars  takes  away  a  main  impediment  to  contraction.  Their  use 
in  assisting  the  expansion  of  the  foot  has  been  already  stated,  and  should  a  disposition 
''■  contraction  be  produced  by  any  other  cause,  the  cutting  away  of  the  bars  would 
bastoii  and  aggravate  the  evil ;  but  the  loss  of  the  bar  would  not  of  itself  produce 
Contraction. 

•Stewart's  Stable  (Economy,  p.  139. 
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The  contraction,  however,  that  is  connected  with  pernianent  lameness,  although. 

increased  by  the  circumstances  which  we  have  mentioned   usually  derives  its  ongm 

from  a  different  source,  and  from  one  that  acts  violently  and  suddenly.   InflammaUon 

efThe  little  plates  covering  the  coffin-bone  is  the  most  usual  cause;  and  a  degree  of 

inflammation  not  sufficiently  intense  to  be  characterised  as  acute  founder,  but  quickly 

eadiTto  sad  results,  may  and  does  spring  from  causes  almost  unsuspected.    There 

sonel-act  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  that  cannot  be  doubted,  that  contractionis 

excocdindy  rare  in  the  agricultural  horse,  but  frequently  occurs  in  the  stable  of  he      . 

gentleman  and  the  coach-proprietor.   It  is  rare  where  the  horse  ,s  seemingly  neglected 

IZ  badly  shod;  and  frequent  where  every  care  is  taken  of  the  animal,  and  the  shoes 

are  unexceptionable  and'skilfully  applied.     Something  may  depend  upon  the  breed. 

Blood  horses  are  particularly  liable  to  contraction      Not  only  is  the  loo    naturally 

small,  but  it  is  disposed  to  become  narrower  at  the  heels.     On  the  o  her  hand,  the 

broad   flat  foot  of  the  cart-horse  is  subject  to  diseases  enough,  but  contraction  is  sel- 

dom  one  of  the  number.*   In  horses  of  equal  blood,  not  a  little  seems  to  depend  upw 

the  colour,  and  the  dark  chestnut  is  proverbially  prone  to  contraction. 

Whatever  is  the  cause  of  that  rapid  contraction  or  narrowing  of  the  heels  vshichs 
accompanied  by  severe  lameness,  the  symptoms  may  be  easily  distinguished.  VVhile 
standing  in  the  stable  the  horse  will  point  with,  or  place  forward,  the  contrac^d  foot 
or,  if  both  feet  are  affected,  he  will  alternately  place  one  before  the  other.    W  hen  he 
is  taken  out  of  the  stable,  he  will  not,  perhaps,  exhibit  the  decided  lameness  which 
characterises  sprain  of  the  flexor  tendon,  or  some  diseases  of  the  foot;  but  his  step 
w  ill  be  peculiarly  short  and  quick,  and  the  feet  will  be  placed  gently  and  tenderly  on 
the  crrcund,  or  scarcely  lifted  from  it  in  the  walk  or  the  trot.     It  would  seem  as  if  the 
6li-hlest  irregularity  of  surface  would  throw  the  animal  down,  and  so  it  threatens  to 
dc'^for  he  is  constantly  tripping  and  stumblingr.  If  the  fore-feet  are  carefully  observed, 
one  or  both  of  them  will  be  narrowed  across  the  quarters  and  towards  the  heels.    In  a 
few  cases  the  whole  of  the  foot  appears  to  be  contracted  and  shrunk  ;  hut  in  the  majo- 
rity  of  instances,  while  the  heels  are  narrower,  the  foot  is  longer.     The  contracuon 
appears  sometimes  in  both  heels :  at  other  times  in  the  inner  heel  only ;  or,  it  both  are 
aflected,  the  inner  one  is  wired  i»f  the  most,  either  from  the  coronet  to  the  base  of  the 
foot,  or  only  or  principally  at  the  coronet  — oftener  near  the  base  of  the  foot -but  in 
most  cases  the  hollow  being  greatest  about  mid-way  between  the  coronet  and  the  hot 
torn  of  the  foot.    This  irregularity  of  contraction,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  place  oi 
if,  prove  that  it  is  some  internal  disorganization,  the  seat  of  which  varies  with  the 
portion  of  the  attachment  between  the  hoof  and  the  foot  that  was  principally  strained 
or  injured.    In  every  recent  case  the  contracted  part  will  be  hotter  than  the  rest  ot 
the  foot,  and  the  sole  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  unnaturally  concave. 

Of  the  treatment  of  contraction  attended  with  lameness  little  can  be  said  that  ^^lU 
be  satisfactory-.  Numberless  have  been  the  mechanical  contrivances  to  oppose  the 
protrress  of  contraction,  or  to  force  back  the  foot  to  its  original  shape,  and  many  ot 
them  have  enjoyed  considerable  but  short-lived  reputation.  A  clip  was  placed  at  the 
inside  of  each  heel,  which,  resting  on  the  bars,  w;as  '"^^"d^d  ^^^^T  f'lw'lw 
mountable  obstacle  to  the  further  wiring  in  of  the  foot,  while  the  heels  of  tiie  shoe 
were  bevelled  outward  in  order  to  give  the  foot  a  tendency  to  expand.  Ihe  loot, 
however,  continued  to  contract,  until  the  clip  was  embedded  in  the  horn,  and  worse 

lameness  was  produced.  ,     ,     ,  ,,:„c.A  hv 

\  shoe  jointed  at  the  toe,  and  with  a  screw  adapted  to  the  heels,  w-as  contrived,  by 
which,  when  softened  by  poulticing,  or  immersion  in  warm  water,  the  quarters  vvere 
to  be  irresistibly  widened.  They  were  widened  by  the  daily  and  cautious  "se  of  the 
screw  until  the  foot  seemed  to  assume  its  natural  form,  and  the  inventor  began  ic 
exult  in  having  discovered  a  cure  for  contraction :  but,  no  sooner  was  the  conitnoK 

»  A  valued  correspondent  suggests,  that  the  difTorence  between  »»;«^««  '7^„^j"^„^„l,t^^^^^^ 
may  perhaps  throw  W.me  light  on  the  subject.  1  he  long-continurd  and  hea^y  presj  e  o^^ 
the- frog  in  the  cart-horsc  produces  ossification  of  the  cartilages,  from  ^.h"^h  the  hood  horse 
i.  free  In  the  quickness  of  the  action  of  the  blood-horse,  the  expansion  of '^^  [^"^  '^^ ^ 
sufficiently  continued  to  produce  this  effect ;  but  the  concussion  is  severe,  and  the  jrog  ana  m 
shorter  lamina  towards  tl.e  heel  are  the  first  to  sufier,  and  contraction  ensues  \\  e  do  „m  hna 
contraction  in  the  hind  feet,  where  there  is  little  contraction  nor  «^^^hcat^n.  becau^  ^ne 
pressure  is  chiefly  on  the  toe.     Quick  draught-horsea  have  it  both  ways,  but  chielly  in  con 

traction.  , .       ... 

The  reader  will  form  his  own  opinion  on  this  subject. 


snoe  a-^ain  applied,  and  the  horse  had  returned  to  his  work,  than  the  heeU  began  to 
narrow",  and  the  foot  became  as  contracted  as  ever.  Common  sense  w.)uld  have 
foretold  that  such  must  have  been  the  result  of  this  expansive  process ;  for  the  heels 
could  have  been  only  thus  forced  asunder  at  the  expense  of  partial  or  total  separation 
from  the  interior  portions  of  the  foot  with  which  they  were  in  contact. 

The  contracted  heel  can  rarely  or  never  permanently  expand,  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  although  we  may  have  power  over  the  crust,  we  cannot  renew  the  laminae,  or 
estore  the  portion  of  the  frog  that  has  been  absorbed. 

If  the  action  of  the  horse  is  not  materially  impaired,  it  is  better  to  let  the  contrac- 
tion alone,  be  it  as  great  as  it  will.  If  the  contraction  has  evidently  produced  consi- 
derable lameness,  the  owner  of  the  horse  will  have  to  calculate  between  his  value  i  f 
cured,  the  expense  of  the  cure,  and  the  probability  of  failure. 

The  medical  treatment  should  alone  be  undertaken  by  a  skilful  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  it  will  principally  consist  in  abating  any  inflammation  that  t::ay  exist,  by  local 
bleediner  and  physic,  paring  the  sole  to  the  utmost  extent  that  it  will  bear;  rasping 
the  «u;rrter3  as  deeply  as  can  be,  without  their  bein<T  too  much  weakened,  or  the 
coronary  rincr  (see  6,  p.  27-2)  injured ;  rasping  deeply  likewise  at  the  toe,  and  perhaps 
scorin^r  at  the  toe.    The  horse  is  afterwards  made  to  stand  during  the  day  in  wet 
clay,  placed  in  one  of  the  stalls.     He  is  at  night  moved  into  another  stall,  and  his 
feet  hound  up  thickly  in  wet  cloths  ;  or  he  is  turned  out  into  wet  pasturage,  with  tips, 
or  if  possible,  without  them,  andliis  feet  are  frequently  pared  out,  and  the  quarters 
lightly  rasped.     In  five  or  six  months  the  horn  will  generally  have  grown  do>yn, 
when  he  may  be  taken  up,  and  shod  with  shoes  unattached  by  nails  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  f.jot,  and  put  to  gentle  work.  The  foot  will  be  found  ver>-  considerably  enlarged, 
and  the  owner  will,  perhaps,  think  that  the  cure  is  accomplished.     The  horse  may, 
possiblv,  for  a  time  stand  very  gentle  work,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  being  left 
at  lib-rty,  its  natural  expansive  process  may  be  resumed  :  the  internal  part  of  the  foot, 
however,  has  not  been  healthily  filled  up  with  the  expansion  of  the  crust.     It  that 
expansion  has  been  effected  forward  on  the  quarters,  the  crust  will  no  longer  be  in 
contact  with  the  lengthened  and  narrowed  heels  of  the  coffin-bone.   There  will  not  be 
the  natural  adhesion  and  strength,  and  a  very  slight  cause,  or  even  the  very  habit  of 
contraction,  will,  in  spite  of  all  care  and  the  freedom  of  the  inner  quarter,  in  very 
many  instances,  cause  the  foot  to  wire  in  again  as  badly  as  before. 

THE  NAVICULAR-JOINT  DISEASE. 
Many  horses  with  well-formed  and  open  feet  become  sadly  and  permanently  lame, 
and  veterinarv  surcreons  have  been  puzzled  to  discover  the  cause.  The  farrier  has  had 
his  convenient  explanation  "the  shoulder;"  but  the  scientific  practitioner  may  not 
have  been  able  to  discover  an  ostensible  cause  of  lameness  in  the  whole  limb.  I  here 
is  no  one  accustomed  to  horses  who  does  not  recollect  an  instance  of  this. 

By  reference  to  the  cut,  e,  page  272,  it  will  be  seen  that,  behind  and  benea  h  the 
lower  pastern-bone,  and  behind  and  above  the  heel  of  the  coffin-bone,  is  a  small  bone 
called  Ihe  navicular  or  shuttle  bone.    It  is  so  placed  as  to  strengthen  the  union  between 
the  lower  pastern  and  the  coffin-bone,  and  to  enable  the  flexor  tendon,  ^vh.ch  Passes 
over  it  in  order  to  be  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  coffin-bone,  to  act  uith  more 
advantage.   It  forms  a  kind  of  joint  with  that  tendon.   There  is  a  great  deal  of  weight 
thrown  m  the  navicular-bone,  and  from  the  navicular-hone  on  the  tendon ;  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  motion  or  play  between  them  in  the  bending  and  extension  of  the 
rasterns      It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that,  from  sudden  concussion,  or  from  rapid  and 
overstrained  motion,  and  that,  perhaps,  after  the  animal  has  been  ««nietime  at  rest 
and  the  parts  have  not  adapted  themselves  for  motion,  there  may  be  too  "luch  play 
between  the  bone  and  the  tendon-the  delicate  membrane  which  covers  theJ)one,  or 
the  cartilao-e  of  the  bone,  may  be  bruised,  and  inflamed,  and  destroyed;  that  all  the 
painful  effJi^ts  of  an  inflamed'and  opened  joint  may  erif^ue,  and  the  h^i-se  be  meco- 
Verablv  lame.   Numerous  dissections  have  shown  that  this  joint,  formed  by  the  tendon 
and  the  bone,  has  been  the  frequent,  and  the  almost  invariable,  seat  of  these  obscure 
amcne.ses     The  membrane  covering  the  cartilage  of  the  bone  has  been  lound  -n  an 
ulcerated  stat« ;  the  cartilaire  has  been  ulcerated  and  eaten  away ;  the  bone  nas  be«  om« 
carious  or  decayed,  and  bony  adhesions  have  taken  place  between  the  navicular  and 
the  pasterh  and  the  coffin-bones,  and  this  part  of  the  foot  has  often  become  complete  y 
ii«..r.rani8..d  and  useless.    This  joint  is  probably  the  seat  of  lameness,  not  onl>  in 
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well-formed  and  perfect  feet,  but  in  those  which  become  lame  afler  contraction;  for 
in  proportion  as  the  inner  frog  is  compressed  by  the  contraction  of  the  heels,  and  is 
nbsorhed  by  tliat  pressure,  and  the  sole  is  become  concave,  and  the  horny  frog^,  and 
the  coflin-bone  too,  thereby  elevated,  there  will  be  less  room  for  the  action  of  thia 
joint,  and  more  danger  of  the  tendon  and  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  navicular-bone 
beinw  crushed  between  that  bone  and  the  homy  frog. 

Stable  management  has  little  to  do  with  the  production  of  this  disease,  any  farther 
than  if  a  horse  stands  idle  in  the  stable  several  days,  and  the  structure  of  the  foot,  and 
all  the  apparatus  connected  with  motion,  become  unused  to  exertion,  and  indisposed 
for  it,  and  he  is  then  suddenly  and  violently  exercised,  this  membrane  is  verj-  liable 
to  be  bruised  and  injured.  This,  amongst  other  evils,  will  be  lessened  by  a  loose 
box,  in  which  a  horse  will  always  take  some  exercise.* 

The  cure  of  navicular  disease  is  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  first  and  all-important 
point  is  the  removal  of  the  inflammation  in  this  very  susceptible  membrane.  Local 
bleeding,  poulticing,  and  physic  will  be  our  principal  resources.  If  there  is  contrac- 
tion, this  must,  if  possible,  be  removed  by  the  means  already  pointed  out.  If  there  is 
no  contraction,  it  will  nevertheless  be  prudent  to  get  rid  of  all  surrounding  pressure, 
and  to  unfetter,  as  much  as  possible,  the  inside  heel  of  the  coffin-bone,  by  paring  the 
sole  and  rasping  the  quarters,  and  using  the  shoe  without  nails  on  the  inner  quarter, 
and  applying  cold  poultices  to  the  coronet  and  the  whole  of  the  foot.  This  is  a  case, 
however,  which  must  be  turned  over  to  the  veterifiary  surgeon,  for  he  alone,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foot,  and  the  precise  seat  of  the  disease,  is  competent 
10  treat  it.  If  attacked  on  its  earliest  appearance,  and  before  ulceration  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  joint  has  taken  place,  it  may  be  radically  cured  :  but  ulceration  of  the 
membrane  will  be  with  difficulty  healed,  and  caries  of  the  bone  will  for  ever  remain. 

Blistering  the  coronet  will  often  assist  in  promoting  a  cure  by  diverting  the  inflam- 
mation to  another  part,  and  it  will  materially  quicken  the  growth  of  the  horn.  A  seton 
passed  through  the  frog  by  a  skilful  operator,  and  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  seat  of  disease,  has  been  sen'iceable. 

In  cases  of  old  contraction,  attended  by  a  short  and  feelins:  step,  neurotomy,  or  the 
excision  of  a  portion  of  the  nerve  (for  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  efiVcts  of 
which  see  page  113),  may  be  resorted  to  with  decided  advantage.  Not  only  will  the 
lameness  be  removed,  but,  by  the  foot  being  again  brought  fully  and  firmly  upon  the 
ground,  the  inner  side  of  the  shoe  being  unfettered  by  nails,  a  portion  of  the  contrac- 
tion may  be  removed  by  the  sole  being  allowed  to  descend  and  the  foot  to  expand  at 
each  contact  w  ith  the  ground. 

Even  when  the  navicular-joint  is  particularly  suspected,  if  there  is  no  apparent 
inflammation  (and  that  would  be  readily  detected  by  the  heat  of  the  foot),  neurctomy 
may  be  practised  with  the  hope  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  animal,  and  thus 

*  To  Mr.  James  Turner  the  veterinary  proftpsion  is  indebted  for  a  knowlcdee  of  the  feat 
and  cause  of  this  lameness.  In  the  year  181G,  he  first  alluded  to  it,  and  ihe  truth  and  import- 
ance of  his  discovorv  i.s  now  universally  allowed. 

According  to  Mr!  Turner, 'contraciion  of  the  hoof  is  more  or  less  apparent  in  the  mnjonty 
of  horses  that  have  been  accustomed  to  be  shod.  This  is  often  lone  before  they  have 
attained  the  hialusl  value  for  work,  and  not  unfreqnenily  before  they  arc  five  years  old.  1  ni» 
contraction  is  not,  however,  necessarily  connected  with  lanienet^s — a  large  proi>ortioii  ot  horses, 
in  the  very  midst  of  labour,  are  perfectly  free  from  lameness.  *     •     j     , 

The  next  deviation  from  nature  is  the  passive  state  to  which  the  fool  is  submitted  tj 
least  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  sometimes  ior  several 
consecutive  days.  Let  this  be  compared  with  the  few  hours  durinp  which  the  feet  of  a  horse 
at  pasture  are  in  a  quiescent  state,  and  there  will  be  no  cau.se  of  snrjirise  in  the  ehanpe  of  Jorrn 
and  position,  and  ciiaracter,  and  the  state  of  contraction — which  takes  place  in  the  foot  deprived 
of  its  natural  pressure  and  motion.  j      jr 

The  first  consequence  of  contraction  is  the  prndual  displacement  of  the  navicular  and  cotnn- 
bon«s.  They  ascend  whhin  the  hoof.  An  unnatural  arch  is  formed  by  the  ascent  oi  the  iro^'. 
and  the  delicate  svnovial  membrane  lining  the  joint  is  crushed  and  bruised  by  the  verv  matenal 
which  nature  ha.s  bestowed  as  a  defence.  This  bruise  of  the  synovial  membrane  hning  the 
joint  is  the  veritable  source  of  ibis  complaint,  the  actual  cause  of  the  whole  not  consisimg  »• 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  psirt,  but  havinii  its  origin  in  rest.  It  is  enpendtred  in  the  stable,  but 
it  becomes  permanentlv  established  \>y  sudden  violence  out  of  it.  (ieiieral  contraction  ol  the 
foot  of  the  horse  may  take  place  to  a  creat  extent  with  comparative  impunity,  but  it  is  a  pai 
rial  contraction  or  pressure  which  is  the  root  of  the  evil. — Turner  on  the  Navicular  Dueait 
Vettnnarian,  vol.  ii,  p.  53. 


removing  a  portion  of  the  lameness ;  but  if  the  lameness  is  extreme,  either  with  oi 
without  contraction,  and  especially  if  there  is  heat  about  the  foot,  the  operation  is  dan- 
gerous. There  is,  probably,  ulceration  of  the  membrane — possibly,  decay  of  the  bone; 
and  the  additional  friction  to  which  the  parts  would  be  subjected,  by  the  freer  axition 
of  the  horse,  the  sense  of  pain  being  removed,  would  cause  that  ulceration  or  decay  to 
proceed  more  rapidly  until  the  foot  would  be  completely  disorganised,  or  the  tendon 
would  be  gradually  worn  through  by  rubbing  against  the  roughened  surface  of  the 
bone. 

SAND-CRACK. 

This,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  crack  or  division  of  the  hoof  from  above  downward, 
and  into  which  aand  and  dirt  are  too  apt  to  insinuate  themselves.  It  is  so  called, 
because  it  most  frequently  occurs  in  sandy  districts,  the  heat  of  the  sand  applied  to 
the  feet  o-iving  them  a  disposition  to  crack.  It  occurs  both  in  the  fore  and  the  hind 
feet.  In  the  fore  feet  it  is  usually  found  in  the  inner  quarter  (see  g,  page  278),  but 
occasionally  in  the  outer  quarter,  because  there  is  the  principal  stress  or  effort  towards 
expansion  in  the  foot,  and  the  inner  quarter  is  weaker  than  the  outer.  In  the  hind 
feet  the  crack  is  almost  invariably  found  in  the  front,  because  in  the  digging  of  the 
toe  into  the  ground  in  the  act  of  drawing,  the  principal  stress  is  in  front. 

This  is  a  most  serious  defect.  It  indicates  a  brittleness  of  the  crust,  sometimes 
natural,  but  oftener  the  consequence  of  mismanagement  or  disease,  which,  in  spite  of 
every  means  adopted,  will  probably  be  the  source  of  future  annoyance.  On  a  hoof 
that  has  once  been  thus  divided,  no  dependence  can  be  placed,  unless,  by  great  oare, 
the  natural  suppleness  of  the  horn  has  been  restored  and  is  retained. 

Sand-crack  may  happen  in  an  instant,  from  a  false  step  or  over-exertion,  and  there- 
tore  a  horse,  although  he  may  spring  a  sand-crack  within  an  hour  after  the  purchase, 
can'iot  be  returned  on  that  account. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  examine  the  inner  quarter  of  the  foot  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase ;  for  it  has  more  than  once  occurred  that,  by  low  dealers,  and  particularly  at 
fairs,  a  sand-crack  has  been  neatly  covered  with  pitch,  and  then,  the  whole  of  the 
hoof  having  been  oiled,  the  injury  was  so  adroitly  concealed,  that  an  incautious  per- 
son might  be  easily  deceived. 

The  crack  sometimes  does  not  penetrate  through  the  horn.  It  then  causes  no  lame- 
ness; nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  neglected.  It  shows  that  there  is  brittleness, 
which  should  induce  the  purchaser  to  pause ;  and,  if  proper  means  are  not  taken,  it 
will  generally  soon  penetrate  to  the  quick.  It  should  be  pared  or  rasped  fairly  out; 
and  if  the  paring  or  rasping  has  been  deep,  the  foot  should  be  strengthened  by  a  coat- 
intr  of  pitch,  with  coarse  tape  bound  over  it,  and  a  second  coating  of  pitch  covering 
thFs.  '  Kvery  crack  should  be  pared  or  rasped,  to  ascertain  its  depth.  If  it  penetrates 
through  the  crust,  even  although  no  lameness  exists,  a  firing-iron,  red-hot,  should  be 
passed  somewhat  deeply  above  and  below  it,  in  order  to  prevent  its  lengthening— tho 
ed<Tes  should  be  thinned,  to  remove  any  painful  or  injurious  pressure,  and  the  foot 
should  be  hound  up  in  the  manner  directed,  care  being  taken  that  the  shoe  does  not 
press  upon  the  crust  immediately  under  the  sand-crack,    f^  ,     ,  • 

If  the  crack  has  penetrated  through  the  crust,  and  lameness  has  ensued,  the  case  is 
more  serious.  It  must  be  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  no  dirt  or 
sand  has  wot  into  it;  the  edges  must  be  more  considerably  thinned,  and  if  any  fungus 
is  be^rinnuia  to  protrude  through  the  crack,  and  is  imprisoned  there,  it  must  be 
destroyed  by  the  application  of  the  butvr  (chloride)  of  antimony.  This  is  preferable 
to  the  cautery,  because  the  edges  of  the  horn  will  not  be  thickened  or  roughened,  and 
thus  become  a  source  of  after-irritation.  The  iron  must  then  be  run  deeply  across, 
above,  and  below  the  crack,  as  in  the  other  case  ;  a  pledget  of  dry  tow  being  placed 
in  the  crack,  in  and  over  it,  and  the  whole  bound  down  as  tightly  as  possible.  On 
the  third  day  the  part  should  be  examined,  and  the  caustic  again  applied,  if  necessary  : 
but  if  the  crack  is  drj-,  and  defended  by  a  hard  horny  crust,  the  sooner  the  pitch  plaster 

is  put  on  the  better.  ,         ,  •    j-  •  j  j      an. 

The  most  serious  case  is,  when,  from  tread  or  neglect,  the  coronet  is  divided,  llxo 
growth  of  horn  proceeds  from  the  coronary  ligament,  and  unless  this  ligament  is 
K)und.  the  horn  will  ^row  down  disunited.  The  method  to  be  here  adopted,  is  to  run 
the  back  of  the  firing-iron  over  the  coronet  where  it  is  divided.  Some  inflammation 
Will  ensue;  and  when  the  scab  produced  by  the  cautery  peels  off,  as  it  will  in  a  lew 
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•Jaye,  the  division  will  be  obliterated,  and  sound  and  united  horn  will  grow  down. 
When  there  is  sufllcient  horn  above  the  crack,  a  horizontal  line  should  be  drawn  with 
a  firing-iron  between  the  sound  horn  and  the  crack.  The  connexion  between  the  sound 
part  and  the  crack  will  thus  be  prevented,  and  the  new  horn  will  gradually  and  safely 
descend,  but  the  horse  should  not  be  used  until  sufficient  horn  has  grown  down  fairly 
to  isolate  the  crack.  In  this  case,  as  in  almost  every  one  of  sand-crack,  the  horse 
should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  surgeon  to  effect  a 
perfect  cure,  if  the  owner  w  ill  continue  to  use  the  animal.  When  the  horn  is  divided 
at  the  coronet,  it  will  be  five  or  six  months  before  it  will  grow  fairly  down,  and  not 
before  that,  should  the  animal  be  used  even  for  ordinary  work.  When,  however,  the 
horn  is  grown  an.inch  from  the  coronet,  the  horse  may  be  turned  out — the  foot  being 
well  defended  by  the  pitch  plaster,  and  that  renewed  as  often  as  it  becomes  loose — a 
bafcaiioi;  being  worn,  chambered  so  as  not  to  press  upon  the  hoof  immediately  under 
the  crack,  and  that  shoe  being  taken  oflT,  the  sole  pared  out,  and  any  bulbous  projec- 
tion of  new  horn  being  removed  once  in  every  three  weeks. 

To  remedy  the  undue  brittlcncss  of  the  hoof,  there  is  no  better  application  than  that 
recommended  in  page  303,  the  sole  being  covered  at  the  same  time  with  the  common 
cow-dung,  or  felt  stopping. 

TREAD  AND  OVER-REACH. 

Under  these  terms  are  comj)rised  bruises  and  wounds  of  the  coronet,  inflicted  by  the 
other  feet. 

A  TREAD  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  when  the  inside  of  the  coronet  of  one  hind 
foot  is  struck  by  the  calkin  of  the  shoe  of  the  other,  and  a  bruised  or  contused  wound 
is  inflicted.  The  coronary  ring  is  highly  vascular  externally,  and  within  it  is  cartila- 
ginous ;  the  blow,  therefore,  often  produces  much  pain  and  hemorrhage,  and  contusion 
and  destruction  of  the  parts.  The  wound  may  appear  to  be  simple,  but  it  is  often  of 
a  sadly  complicated  nature,  and  much  time  and  care  will  need  to  be  expended  in 
repairing  the  mischief.  Mr.  Percivall  very  accurately  states  that  "the  wound  has, 
in  the  first  place,  to  cast  off  a  slough,  consisting  of  the  bruised,  separated,  and 
deadened  parts  ;  then  the  chasm  thereby  exposed  has  to  granulate ;  and  finally,  the 
sore  has  to  cicatrize,  and  form  new  horn."* 

A  tread,  or  wound  of  the  coronet,  must  never  be  neglected,  lest  gravel  should 
insinuate  itself  into  the  wound,  and  fonn  deep  ulcerations,  called  sinuses  or  pipes,  and 
which  constitute  quittur.  Although  some  mildly  stimulating  escharotic  may  be  occa- 
sionally required,  the  caustic,  \.oo  frequently  used  by  farriers,  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  not  only  lest  quittor  sboiild  be  formed,  but  lest  the  coronary  ligament  should 
be  so  injured  as  to  be  afterwards  incapable  of  secreting  perfect  horn.  \^  hen  pro- 
perly treated,  a  tread  is  seldom  productive  of  much  injury.  If  the  dirt  is  well  washed 
out  of  it,  and  a  pledget  of  tow,  dipped  in  Friar's  balsam,  bound  over  the  wound,  it 
will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  speedily  heal.  Should  the  bruise  be  extensive,  or  the 
wound  deep,  a  poultice  may  be  applied  for  one  or  two  days,  and  then  the  Friar's  bal- 
sam, or  digestive  ointmeriL  Sometimes  a  soft  tumour  will  form  on  the  part,  which 
will  be  quickly  brought  tcftuppuration  by  a  poultice ;  and  when  the  matter  has  run 
out,  the  ulcer  will  heal  by  the  application  of  the  Friar's  balsam,  or  a  weak  solution 
of  blue  vitriol. 

An  OVER-REACH  is  a  tread  upon  the  heel  of  the  coronet  of  the  fore  foot  by  the  shoe 
of  the  corresponding  hind  foot,  and  either  inflicted  by  the  toe,  or  by  the  inner  edge  of 
the  inside  of  the  shoe.  The  preventive  treatment  is  the  bevelling,  or  rounding  off,  of 
the  inside  edge  or  rim  of  the  hind  shoes.  The  cure  is,  the  cutting  away  of  the  loose 
parts,  the  application  of  Friar's  balsam,  and  protection  from  the  dirt. 

There  is  a  singidar  species  of  over-reaching,  termed  forging  or  clkkino.  Thf 
horse,  ir  the  act  of  trotting,  strikes  the  toes  of  the  hind  shoes  against  the  fore  one?. 
This  Tioise  of  the  clicking  is  unpleasant  and  the  trick  or  habit  is  not  altogether  free 
from  danger.  It  is  most  frequent  in  young  horses,  and  is  attributable  to  too  great 
activity,  or  lens^th  of  stride  in  the  hind  legs.  The  rider  may  do  something  by  keep- 
ing the  head  of  the  horse  well  up;  but  the  smith  n>ay  effect  more  by  making  the  hinG 
shoes  of  clicking  horses  short  in  the  toe,  and  having  the  web  broad.     When  thtv  aie 


*  Percivall's  Hippopathology,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 


loo  long,  they  are  apt  to  be  torn  off — when  too  narrow,  the  hind  foot  ni.iy  bruise  the 
sole  of  the  fore  one,  or  may  be  locked  fast  between  the  branches  of  the  fore  shoe.* 

FALSE  QUARTER. 

If  the  coronary  ligament,  by  which  the  horn  of  the  crust  is  secreted,  is  divided  by 
some  cut  or  bruise,  or  eaten  through  by  any  caustic,  there  will  occasionally  be  a  divi- 
sion in  the  horn  as  it  otows  down,  either  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  sand-crack,  or 
one  portion  of  the  horn  overlapping  the  other.  It  occcasionally  follows  neglected 
sand-crack,  or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  quittor.  This  is  exteriorly  an  evident 
fissure  in  the  horn,  and  extending  from  the  coronet  to  the  sole,  but  not  always  pene- 
trating to  the  laminae.  It  is  a  very  serious  defect,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  remedy; 
for  occasionally,  if  the  horse  is  over-weighted  or  hurried  on  his  journey,  the  fissure 
will  open  and  bleed,  and  very  serious  inconvenience  and  lameness  may  ensue.  Grit 
and  dirt  may  insinuate  itself  into  the  aperture,  and  penetrate  to  the  sensible  laminae. 
Inflammation  will  almost  of  necessity  be  produced ;  and  nmch  mischief  will  be 
effected.  While  the  energies  of  the  animal  are  not  severely  taxed,  he  may  not  expe- 
rience much  inconvenience  or  pain;  but  the  slightest  exertion  will  cause  the  fissure 
to  expand,  and  painful  lameness  to  follow. 

This  is  not  only  a  very  serious  defect,  but  one  exceedingly  difficult  to  remedy. 
The  coronary  ligament  must  be  restored  to  its  perfect  state,  or  at  least  to  the  dis- 
charge of  its  perfect  function.  Much  danger  would  attend  the  application  of  the 
caustic  in  order  to  effect  this.  A  blister  is  rarely  sufficiently  active  :  but  the  applica. 
tion,  not  too  severely,  of  a  heated  flat  or  rounded  iron  to  the  coronet  at  the  injured  part 
affords  the  best  chance  of  success  —  the  edges  of  the  horn  on  either  side  of  the  crack 
being  thinned,  the  hoof  supported  —  and  the  separated  p'lrts  held  together  by  a  firm 
encasement  of  pitch,  as  described  when  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  sand-crack. 
The  coronet  must  be  examined  at  least  once  in  every  fortnight,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  desired  union  has  taken  place ;  and,  as  a  palliative  during  the  treatment 
of  the  case,  or  if  the  treatment  should  be  unsuccessful,  a  bar-shoe  may  be  used,  and 
care  taken  that  there  be  no  bearing  at  or  immediately  under  the  separation  of  the  horn. 
This  will  be  best  effected,  when  the  crust  is  thick  and  the  quarters  strong,  by  paring 
off  a  little  of  the  bottom  of  the  crust  at  the  part,  so  that  it  will  not  touch  the  shoe ; 
but  if  the  foot  is  weak,  an  indentation  or  hollow  should  be  made  in  the  shoe.  Strain 
or  concussion  on  the  immediate  part  will  thus  be  avoided,  and,  in  sudden  or  violent 
exertion,  the  crack  will  not  be  so  likely  to  extend  upward  to  the  coronet,  when  whole 
and  sound  horn  has  begun  to  be  formed  there.f 

In  some  cases  false  quarter  assumes  a  less  serious  character.  The  horn  grows 
down  whole,  but  the  ligament  is  unable  to  secrete  that  wiiich  is.  perfectly  healthy, 
and,  therefore,  a  narrow  strip  of  horn  of  a  different  and  lighter  colour  is  produced. 
This  is  sometimes  the  best  result  that  can  be  procured  when  the  surgeon  has  been 
able  to  obliterate  the  absolute  crack  or  separation.  It  is,  however,  to  be  reg-arded  as 
a  defect,  not  sufficient  to  condemn  the  horse,  but  indicating  that  he  has  had  sand- 
crack,  and  that  a  disposition  to  sand-crack  may  possibly  remain.  There  will  also,  in 
the  generality  of  cases,  be  some  degree  of  tenderness  in  that  quarter,  which  may  pro- 
duce slijrht  lameness  when  unusual  exertion  is  required  from  the  horse,  or  tlie  shoe  is 
suffered  long  to  press  on  the  part. 

QUITTOR. 

This  has  been  described  as  being  the  result  of  neglected  or  bad  tread  or  over-reach  ; 
but  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  any  wound  in  the  foot,  and  in  any  part  of  the  foot.  In 
the  natural  process  of  ulceration,  matter  is  thrown  out  from  the  wound.  It  precedes  the 
actual  healing  of  the  part.  The  matter  which  is  secreted  in  wounds  of  the  foot  is 
usually  peat  up  there,  and,  increasing  in  quantity,  and  uriring  its  way  in  every  direc- 

*  Stewart's  Stable  (Economy,  p.  393. 

t  James  Clark,  whose  works  have  not  been  valued  as  they  desert'e,  expresses  in  a  few 
words  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  the  course  that  should  be  pursued  : — 

"  We  niav  so  far  palliate  the  complaint  as  to  render  the  horse  something  useful  by  usm^  a 
ihoe  of  such  a  construition  as  will  support  the  limb  without  restinir  or  pressing  too  murh 
upon  the  weakened  quarter."  A  proper  stoppinij  should  also  cover  the  sole,  on  whicn  some 
coarse  tow  may  be  placed,  and  a  piece  of  leather  over  that ;  the  whole  being  confined  by  a 
broad  web-shoe. 

27  2p 
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lion  it  forces  the  little  fleshy  plates  of  the  coflin-bone,  from  the  homy  ones  of  the 
crust  or  the  horny  sole  from  the  fleshy  sole,  or  even  eats  deeply  iiito  the  internal 
parts' of  the  foot.     These  pipes  or  sinuses  run  in  every  direction,  and  constitute  the 

^^inrarisi"  from  a  wound  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  the  purulent  matter  which  is 
rapidly  frrmed  is  pent  up  there,  and  the  nail  of  the  shoe  or  the  stub  remains  in  the 
wound   ur  the  small  aperture  which  was  made  is  immediately  closed  again.    This 
muter' however,  continues  to  be  secreted,  and  separates  th«f  horny  sole  Irom  the 
fleshy  one  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  at  length  forces  its  way  upwards,  and  appears 
at  the  coronet,  and  usually  at  the  quarter,  and  there  slowly  oozes  out,  while  the  aper- 
lure  and  the  quantity  discharged  are  so  small  that  the  inexperienced  person  would 
hn-e  no  suspicion  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  within,  and  the  difficulty  ot  repairing 
it'     Tlie  openin.T  may  scarcely  admit  a  probe  into  it,  yet  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
quarter  and  the  sole  the  horn  may  have  separaud  from  the  foot,  and  the  mattt  r  may 
have  pemtrated  under  tlie  cartilages  and  ligaments,  and  into  the  coffin  joint.     Not 
onlv  so,  but  two  mischievous  results  may  have  been  produced,— the  pressure  ol  the 
matter  wherever  it  has  gone  has  formed  ulcerations  that  are  indisposed  to  heal,  and 
that  require  the  application  of  strong  and  painful  stimulants  to  induce  them  to  heal; 
and,  worse  than  this,  the  horn,  once  separated  from  the  sensible  parts  beneath,  will 
never  a-ain  unite  with  them.     Quittor  may  occur  in  both  the  fore  and  the  hind  leet. 
It  will  be  sufficiently  plain  that  the  aid  of  a  skilful  practitioner  is  here  requisite, 
and  also  the  full  exerci'se  of  patience  in  the  proprietor  of  the  horse.    It  mav  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  much  of  the  horny  sole,  which  will  be  speedily  reproduced  when  tlie 
fleshy  surface  beneath  can  b.>  brought  to  a  healthy  condition;  but  it  much  of  the  horn 
at  the  quarters  must  be  taken  away,  five  or  six  months  may  probably  elapse  before  U 
will  be  sulficientlv  orrown  down  atrain  to  render  the  horse  useful. 

Measures  of  considerable  severity  are  indispensable.  The  application  of  some 
caustic  will  alone  produce  a  healthy  action  on  the  ulcerated  surfaces;  but  on  the 
ground  of  interest  and  of  humanity  we  protest  against  that  brutal  practice,  or  at  least 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried,  ;:nd  is  pursued  by  many  ignorant  smiths,  of  coring 
out,  or  deeply  destroying  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  diseased  parts— and  parts  whict 
no  process  will  atrain  restore.  The  unhealthy  surface  must  be  removed  ;  ^ulihe  car 
tilp.frps  and  liframents,  and  even  portions  of  the  bone,  need  not  to  be  sacrificed. 

The  experienced  veterinary  surgeon  will  alone  be  able  to  counsel  the  proprietor  of 
the  horse  when,  in  cases  of  confirmed  quittor,  there  is  reasonable  hope  of  pernianent 
cure.     A  knowleclrre  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foot  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  decide 
what  parts,  indispensable  to  the  action  of  the  animal,  may  have  been  irreparably 
injured  or  destroyed,  or  to  save  these  parts  from  the  destructive  effect  of  tortunnff 
caustics.     When  any  portion  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  by  the  probe,  the  chances  ot 
success  are  diminished,  and  the  owner  and  the  operator  should  pause.     \N  hen  the 
joints  are  exposed,  the  case  is  hopeless,  although,  in  a  great  many  inslancrs,  the 
bones  and  the  joints  are  exposed  by  the  remedy  and  not  by  the  disease.     One  bint 
may  not  be  necessarj'  to  the  practitioner,  but  it  may  guide  the  determination  ana 
hopes  of  the  owner;  if,  when  a  probe  is  introduced  into  the  fistulous  orifice  on  the 
coronet,  the  direction  of  the  sinuses  or  pijies  is  backward,  there  is  much  probability 
that  a  perfect  cure  may  be  etfected  ;  but  if  the  direction  of  the  sinuses  is  forward,  the 
cure  is  at  best  doubtful.     In  the  first  instance,  there  is  neither  bone  nor  joint  to  be 
injured ;  in  the  other,  the  more  important  parts  of  the  foot  are  in  danger,  and  the  prin- 
cipal action  and  concussion  are  found.  ,,,,.,        .  wu^^  tv,* 
Neglected  bruises  of  the  sole  sometimes  lay  the  foundation  for  quittor.     »  hrn  tne 
foot  is  flat,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  bruised  if  the  horse  is  ridden  fast  over  a  rough  ana 
stony  road;  or,  a  small  stone,  insinuating  itself  between  the  shoe  and  the  sole,  or 
confined  by  the  curvature  of  the  shoo,  will  frequently  lame  the  horse.     1  h^-  heat  anc 
tenderness  of  the  part,  the  occasional  redness  of  the  horn,  and  the  absence  ot  punc^ 
ture,  will  clearly  mark  the  bruise.    The  sole  must  then  be  thinned,  and  particularly 
over  the  bruised  part,  and,  in  neglected  cases,  it  must  be  pared  even  to  the  quicK,  a 
order  to  ascmain  whether  the  inflammation  has  run  on  to  suppuration,     liieeiling  ai 
the  toe  will  be  clearly  indicated ;  and  poultices,  and  such  other  means  as  have  eitner 
been  described  under  "Inflammation  of  the  Feet,"  or  will  be  pointed  out  under  tno 
next  head.     The  principal  causes  of  bruises  of  the  foot  are  leaving  the  so  e  too  niucn 
exposed  by  means  of  a  narrow-webbed  shoe,  or  the  smith  paring  out  the  sole  wo 
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closely,  or  the  pressure  of  the  shoe  on  the  sole,  or  the  introduction  of  gravel  or  stones 
between  the  shoe  and  the  sole. 

The  author  subjoins  the  mode  of  cure  in  this  disease,  as  it  has  been  practised  by 
two  veterinary  surgeons.  They  are  both  excellent,  and,  so  far  as  can  well  be  the 
case,  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Percivall  says :— "  The  ordinary  mode  of  cure  consists  in  the  introduction  of 

causlic  into  the  sinus;  and  so  long  as  the  cartilage  preserves  its"  integrity by  which 

I  mean,  is  free  from  caries — this  is  perhaps  the  most  prompt  and  effectual  mode  of 
j.roceeding.  The  farrier's  practice  is  to  mix  about  half  a  drachm  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  powder  with  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  flour,  and  make  them  into  a 
pastt!  with  water.  This  he  takes  up  by  little  at  a  time  with  the  point  of  his  probe, 
and  works  it  about  into  the  sinus  until  the  paste  appears  rising  in  the  orifice  above 
After  this  is  done  he  commonly  has  the  horse  walked  about  tor  an  hour  or  two,  or 
even  sent  to  slow  work  again,  which  produces  a  still  more  effectual  solution  of  the 
caustic,  at  the  same  time  that  it  tends  greatly  to  its  uniform  and  thorough  diff'usion 
into  every  recess  and  winding  of  the  sinus.  The  consequence  of  this  sharp  caustic 
dressing  is  a  general  slough  from  the  sinus.  Every  part  of  its  interior  surface  is 
destroyed,  and  the  dead  particles  become  agglutinated,  and  cast  otf  along  with  the 
discharges  in  the  form  of  a  dark,  firm  curdled  mass,  which  the  farrier  calls  the 
core ;  and  so  it  commonly  proves,  for  granulations  follow  close  behind  it,  and  fill  up 
tlie  sinus."* 

The  other  mode  of  treatment  is  that  of  Mr.  Newport,  a  surgeon  of  long  standin«r: 
— "  After  the  shoe  has  been  removed,  thin  the  sole  until  it  will  yield  to  the  pressu% 
of  the  thumb ;  then  cut  the  under  parts  of  the  wall  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the 
heel  to  the  anterior  part,  immediaU'ly  under  the  seat  of  complaint,  and  only  as  far  as 
it  extends,  and  rasp  the  side  of  the  wall  thin  enough  to  give  way  to  the  pressure  of 
the  over-distended  parts,  and  put  on  a  bar  shoe  rather  elevated  from  the  frog.  As- 
certain with  a  probe  the  direction  of  the  sinuses,  and  introduce  into  tliem  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  by  means  of  a  small  syringe.  Place  over  this  dressing 
the  common  cataplasm,  or  the  turpentine  ointment,  and  renew  the  application  every 
twenty-four  hours.  I  have  frequently  found  three  or  four  such  applications  complete 
a  cure.  I  should  recommend  that  when  the  probe  is  introduced,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  progress  of  cure,  that  it  be  gently  and  carefully  used,  otherwise  it  may  break 
down  the  new-formed  lymph.  I  have  found  the  solution  very  valuable,  where  the 
synovial  fluid  has  escaped,  but  not  to  be  used  if  the  inflammation  of  Uie  parts  is 
great."! 

PRICK  OR  WOUND  IN  THE  SOLE  OR  CRUST. 

Tliis  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  quittor.  It  is  evident  that  the  sole  is  very  liable 
to  be  wounded  by  nails,  pieces  of  glass,  or  even  sharp  flints.  Every  part  of  the 
foot  is  subject  to  injuries  of  this  description.  The  usual  place  at  which  these  wounds 
are  found  is  in  the  hollow  between  the  bars  and  the  frog,  or  in  the  frog  itself.  In 
the  fore  feet  the  injury  will  be  generally  recogiiized  on  the  inner  quarter,  and  on  the 
hind  feet  near  the  toe.  In  fact  these  are  the  thinnest  parts  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet. 
Much  more  frequently  the  laminae  are  wounded  by  the  nail  in  shoeing;  or  if  the  nail 
does  not  penetrate  through  the  internal  surface  of  the  crust,  it  is  driven  so  close  to  it 
that  it  presses  upon  the  fleshy  parts  beneath,  and  catises  irritation  and  inflammation, 
and  at  length  ulceration.  When  a  horse  becomes  suddenly  lame,  after  the  legs  have 
been  larefully  examined,  and  no  cause  of  lameness  appears  in  them,  the  shoe  should 
be  tiken  off.  In  many  cases  the  offending  substance  will  be  immediately  detected, 
or  the  additional  heat  felt  in  some  part  of  the  foot  will  point  out  the  seat  of  injury; 
or,  if  the  crust  is  rapped  with  the  hammer  all  round,  the  flinching  of  the  horse  will 
discover  it ;  or  pressure  with  the  pincers  will  render  it  evident. 

When  the  shoe  is  removed  for  this  examination  the  smith  should  never  be  permit- 
ted to  wrench  it  off,  but  each  nail  should  be  drawn  separately,  and  examined  as  it  is 
drawn,  when  some  moisture  appearing  upon  it  will  not  unfrequently  reveal  the  spot 
at  which  matter  has  been  thrown  out. 

Sudden  lameness  occurring  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  horse  has  oeen  shod 


*  Pcrcivall's  Ilippopatholosy.  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
t  Th«»  Veterinarian  vol.  i.  p.  3-9 
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will  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  smith  has  been  in  fault;  yet  no  one  who  considers 
the  thinness  of  the  crust,  and  the  difficulty  of  shoein<r  many  feet,  will  blame  him  for 
sometimes  pricking  the  animal.  His  fault  will  consist  in  concealing  or  denying  that 
of  which  he  will  almost  always  be  aware  at  the  time  of  shoeing,  from  the  flinching 
of  the  horse,  or  the  dead  sound,  or  the  peculiar  resistance  that  may  be  noticed  in  the 
drivin'^  of  the  nail.  We  would  plead  the  cause  of  the  honest  portion  of  an  humble 
class  of  men,  who  discharge  this  mechanical  part  of  their  business  with  a  skill  and 
good  fortune  scarcely  credible ;  but  we  resign  those  to  the  reproaches  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  owner  of  the  horse  who  too  often,  and  with  bad  policy,  deny  that  which 
accident,  or  possibly  momentary  carelessness,  might  have  occasioned,  and  the  negleci 
of  which  is  fraught  with  danger,  although  the  mischief  resulting  from  it  might  at  iho 
time  have  been  easily  remedied. 

When  the  seat  of  mischief  is  ascertained,  the  sole  should  be  thinned  round  it,  ana 
at  the  nail-hole,  or  the  puncture,  it  should  be  pared  to  the  quick.  The  escape  of 
some  matter  will  now  probably  tell  the  nature  of  tlie  injury,  and  remove  its  consp 
quences.  If  it  be  puncture  of  the  sole  effected  by  some  nail,  or  any  similar  body, 
picked  up  on  the  road,  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  a  little  to  enlarge  the  opening 
and  then  to  place  on  it  a  pledget  of  tow  dipped  in  Friar's  balsam,  and  over  that  a 
little  common  stopping.  If  there  is  much  heat  and  lameness,  a  poultice  should  be 
applied. 

The  part  of  the  sole  that  is  wounded  and  the  depth  of  the  wound  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  cut  in  page  272,  that  a  deep 
puncture  towards  the  back  part  of  the  sole,  and  penetrating  even  into  the  sensible  frog, 
may  not  be  productive  of  serious  consequence.  There  is  no  great  motion  in  the  part, 
and  there  are  no  tendons  or  bones  in  danger.  A  puncture  near  the  toe  may  not  be 
followed  by  much  injifry.  There  is  little  motion  in  that  part  of  the  foot,  and  the 
inU^rnal  sole  covering  the  cofTin-bone  will  soon  heal.  A  puncture,  however,  about  the 
centre  of  the  sole  may  wound  the  flexor  tendon  where  it  is  inserted  into  the  coflin-bonc, 
or  may  even  penetrate  the  joint  which  unites  the  navicular-bone  with  the  coffin-bone, 
or  pierce  through  the  tendon  into  the  joint  which  it  tornis  with  the  navicular-hone, 
and  a  degree  of  inflammation  may  ensue,  that,  if  neglected,  may  be  l\\tal.  Many 
horses  have  been  lost  by  the  smallest  puncture  of  the  sole  in  these  dangerous  points. 
All  the  anatomical  skill  of  the  veterinarian  should  be  called  into  requisition,  wlien  he 
is  examining  the  most  trifling  wound  of  the  foot. 

If  the  foot  has  been  wounded  by  the  wrong  direction  of  a  nail  in  shoeing,  and  the 
sole  is  well-pared  out  over  the  part  op  the  first  appearance  of  lameness,  little  more 
will  be  necessary  to  be  done.     The  opening  should  be  somewhat  enlarged,  the  Friar's 
balsam  applied,  and  the  shoe  tacked  on,  with  or  without  a  poultice,  according  to  the 
degree  of  lameness  or  heat,  and  on  the  following  day  all  will  often  be  well.     It  may, 
however,  be  prudent  to  keep  the  foot  stopped  for  a  f»w  (hiys.     If  the  accident  has 
been  neglected,  and  matter  begins  to  be  formed,  and  to  be  p«nt  up,  and  to  press  on  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  the  horse  evidently  suflers  cxtn  imp  pain,  and  is  sometimfS 
scarcely  able  to  put  his  foot  to  the  ground,  and  much  ni.Uir  is  poured  out  when  the 
opening  is  enlarged,  further  precautions  must  be  adopted.     The  fact  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  living  and  dead  horn  will  never  unite,  and  every  portion  of  ihe  horny 
sole  that  has  separated  from  the  fleshy  sole  above  must  be  removed.     T/te  stparalion 
must  be  followed  as  far  as  il  reaches.     Much  of  the  success  of  the  treatment  depends 
on  this.     No  small  strip  or  edge  of  separated  horn  must  be  sufl"»  red  to  ])ress  upon  any 
part  of  the  wound.     The  exposed  fleshy  sole  must  then   be  touched,  but  not  too 
severely,  with  the  butyr  (chloride)  of  antimony,  some  soft  and  dry  tow  be  in?  spread 
■m  the  part,  the  foot  stopped,  and  a  poultice  placed  ov-er  all  if  the  inflammation  seems 
to  require  it.     On  the  following  day  a  thin  pellicle  of  horn  will  fretpiently  be  b'und 
over  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  wound.    This  should  be,  yet  very  lightly,  a«iain 
touched  with  the  caustic;  but  if  there  is  an  appearance  of  fungus  sproutins  from  the 
exposed  surface,  the  application  of  the  butyr  must  be  more  severe,  the  tow  being 
again  placed  over  it,  so  as  to  aff'ord  considerable  yet  imiform  ])ressure.    Many  days  do 
not  often  elapse  bifore  the  new  horn  covers  the  whole  of  the  wound.     In  these  exten- 
sive openings  the  Friar's  balsam  will  not  always  be  successful,  but  the  cure  must  br. 
efltcted  by  the  judicious  and  never-too-severe  use  of  the  caustic.     Uleeding  at  the 
toe,  and  phytic,  v  ill  be  resorted  to  as  useful  auxilaries  when  much  inflammaticr 
drises. 


In  searching  the  foot  in  order  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  prick,  there  is  often 
Boniething  very  censurable  in  the  carelessness  with  which  the  horn  is  cut  away 
between  the  bottom  of  the  crust  and  the  sole,  so  as  to  leave  little  or  no  hold  for  the 
nails,  although  some  months  must  elapse  before  the  horn  will  grow  down  sufficiently 
far  for  the  shoe  to  be  securely  fastened. 

When  a  free  opening  has  been  made  below,  and  matter  has  not  broken  out  at  the 
coronet,  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  remove  any  portion  of  the  horn  at  the  quarters, 
although  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  by  the  use  of  the  probe  that  the  separation  of 
the  crust  extends  for  a  considerable  space  above  the  sole. 

CORNS. 

In  the  angle  between  the  bars  (c,  p.  297)  and  the  quarters,  the  horn  of  the  sole  has 
sometimes  a  red  appearance,  and  is  more  spongy  and  softer  than  at  any  other  part. 
The  horse  flinches  when  tliis  portion  of  the  horn  is  pressed  upon,  and  occasional  or 
permanent  lameness  is  produced.  This  disease  of  the  foot  is  termed  corns  :  bearing 
this  resemblance  to  the  corn  of  the  human  being,  that  it  is  produced  by  pressure,  and 
H  a  cause  of  lameness.  When  corns  are  neglected,  so  much  inflammation  is  pro- 
duced in  that  part  of  the  sensible  sole,  that  suppuration  follows,  and  to  that,  quitter 
succeeds,  and  the  matter  either  undermines  the  horny  sole,  or  is  discharged  at  the 
coronet.  • 

The  pressure  hereby  produced  manifests  itself  in  various  ways.  When  the  foot 
becomes  contracted,  the  part  of  the  sole  inclosed  between  the  external  crust  that  is 
wiring  in,  and  the  bars  that  are  opposing  that  contraction  (see  cut,  p.  297),  is  placed 
in  a  land  of  vice,  and  becomes  inflamed  ;  hence  it  is  rare  to  see  a  contracted  foot  with- 
out corns.  When  the  shoe  is  suffered  to  remain  on  too  long,  it  becomes  embedded  in 
the  heel  of  the  foot :  the  external  crust  grows  down  on  the  outside  of  it,  and  the  bear- 
in<r  is  thrown  on  this  angular  portion  of  the  sole.  No  part  of  the  sole  can  bear  con- 
tinued pressure,  and  inflammation  and  corns  are  the  result.  From  the  length  of  wear 
the  shoe  sometimes  becomes  loosened  at  the  heels,  and  gravel  insinuates  itself 
bet\veGM*the  shoe  and  the  crust,  and  accumulates  in  tliis  angle,  and  sometimes  seriously 
wounds  it. 

Tiie  bars  arc  too  frequently  cut  away,  and  then  the  heel  of  the  shoe  must  be  bevelled 
inward,  in  order  to  answer  to  this  absurd  and  injurious  shaping  of  the  foot.  By  this 
slanting  direction  of  the  heel  of  the  shoe  inward,  an  unnatural  disposition  to  contrac- 
tion is'given,  and  the  sole  must  siitfer  in  two  ways, — in  being  pressed  upon  by  the 
shoe,  and  squeezed  between  the  outer  crust  and  the  external  portion  of  the  bar.  The 
shce  is  often  made  unnecessarily  narrow  at  the  heels,  by  which  this  angle,  seemingly 
loss  disposed  to  bear  pressure  than  any  other  part  of  the  foot,  is  exposed  to  accidental 
hruists.  If,  iii  the  paring  out  of  the  foot,  the  smith  should  leave  the  bars  prominent, 
ho  too  Irequently  neglects  to  pare  away  the  horn  in  the  angle  between  the  bars  and 
the  external  crust;  or  if  he  cuts  away  the  bars,  he  scarcely  touches  the  horn  at  this 
point ;  and  thus,  before  the  horse  has  been  shod  a  fortnight,  the  shoe  rests  on  this 
anffle,  and  produces  corns.  The  use  of  a  shoe  for  the  fore  feet,  thickened  at  the  heels 
i*,  and  especially  in  weak  feet,  a  source  of  corns,  from  the  undue  bearing  there  is  on 
:he  heels,  and  the  concussion  to  which  they  are  subject. 

'I'he  unshod  colt  rarely  has  corns.  Tlie  heels  have  their  natural  power  of  expan- 
*ion.  and  the  sensilde  sole  at  this  part  can  scarcely  be  imprisoned,  while  the  projec- 
tion of  the  heel  of  the  crust  and  the  bar  is  a  sufficient  defence  from  external  injury. 
Corns  seem  to  he  the  almost  ineviuble  consequence  of  shoeinii,  which,  by  limiting, 
or  in  a  manner  destroving,  the  expansibility  of  the  foot,  must,  when  the  sole  attempts 
to  descend,  or  the  coffin-bone  has  a  backward  and  downward  direction  (see  cut,  p. 
2:-2),  imprison  and  injure  this  portion  of  the  sole.  Tliis  evil  consequence  is  increased 
when  the  shoe  is  badly  formed,  or  kept  on  too  lonsr,  or  when  the  paring  is  omitted  or 
injudiciously  extended  to  the  bars.  By  this  unnatural  pressure  of  the  sole,  blood  is 
thrown  out,  and  enters  into  the  pores  of  the  soft  and  diseased  horn  which  is  then 
secreted;  therefore  the  existence  and  the  extent  of  the  corn  is  judged  of  by  the  colout 
and  softness  of  the  horn  at  this  place. 

Corns  are  most  frequent  and  serious  in  horses  with  thin  horn  and  flat  soles,  and  low 
weak  heels.  They  do  not  often  occur  in  the  outside  heel.  It  is  of  a  stronger  con- 
struction than  the"inside  one.  The  method  adopted  by  shoeing-smiths  to  ascertain 
the  existence  of  com  by  the  pain  evinced  when  they  pinch  the  bar  an!  crust  with 
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their  irons,  is  very  fallacious.  If  the  horn  is  naturally  thin,  the  horse  will  shrink 
under  no  great  pressure  although  he  has  no  corn,  and  occasionally  Uie  bars  are  so 
rttrong  us  not  to  s,ive  way  under  any  pressure.  *         j 

The  cure  of  old  corns  is  diflicult;  for  as  all  shoeing  has  some  tendency  to  produce 
pressure  here,  the  habit  of  throwing  out  this  diseased  horn  is  difficult  to  get  nd  of 
vvhen  once  contracted ;  recent  corns,  however,  will  yield  to  good  shoeing. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  well  to  pare  out  the  angle  between  the  crust  and  the 
bars.  Two  objects  are  answered  by  this :  the  extent  of  the  disease^will  be  ascertained, 
and  one  cause  of  it  removed.  A  very  small  drawing-knife  must  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose.  The  corn  must  be  pared  out  to  the  very  bottom,  taking  care  not  to  wound  the 
sole.  It  may  then  be  discovered  whether  there  is  any  effusion  of  blood  or  matter 
underneath.  If  this  is  suspected,  an  opening  must  be  made  through  the  horn,  the 
matter  evacuated,  the  separated  horn  taken  away,  the  course  and  extent  of  the  sinuses 
explored,  and  the  treatment  recommended  for  quittor  adopted.  Should  there  he  no 
collection  of  fluid,  the  butyr  of  antimony  should  be  applied  oyer  the  whole  extent  of 
the  corn,  after  the  horn  has  been  thinned  as  closely  as  possible.  Ihe  object  ot  this 
is  to  stimulate  the  sole  to  throw  out  more  healthy  horn.  In  bad  cases  a  bar-shoe  may 
be  put  on,  so  chambered,  that  there  shall  be  no  pressure  on  the  diseased  part.  This 
may  be  worn  for  one  or  two  shoeings,  but  not  constantly,  for  there  are  few  frogs  that 
would  bear  the  constant  pressure  of  the  bar-shoe;  and  the. want  of  FPss'me  on  the 
heel,  generally  occasioned  by  their  use,  would  produce  a  softened  and  bulbous  state 
of  the  heels,  that  would  of  itself  be  an  inevitable  source  of  lameness. 

Mr.  Turner  is  in  the  habit  of  using  a  shoe  that  promises  to  lessen  to  a  very  rnTWemJ 
decree  the  sufferings  of  the  horse.  The  ground  surface  of  the  shoe  is  so  bevelled  off, 
that  it  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  ground,  and  thus  much  concussion  is  saved 
to  the  horse.  A  slight  space,  however,  should  be  left  between  the  heel  of  the  foot, 
and  tliat  of  the  shoe;  and  which  cannot  be  better  occupied  than  by  the  leather  sole, 
preventing  the  insinuation  of  foreign  bodies,  and  yet  preserving  the  heel  Irom  con- 

In  unusually  troublesome  cases  of  corns,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  bar-shoe. 

Mr.  Spooner,  of  Southampton,  very  properly  states,  that  the  corns  occasionally 
fester,  and  the  purulent  matter  which  is  secreted,  having  no  dependent  orifice,  ascends, 
torturin<T  the  animal  to  a  dreadful  extent,  and  breaks  out  at  the  coronet.  These  cases 
are  very' troublesome.  Sinuses  are  formed,  and  the  evil  may  end  in  quittor.  A  larg* 
and  free  dependent  orifice  must  then  be  made,  and  a  poultice  applied  ;  to  which  should 
succeed  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  the  application  of  the  compound  tar 

ointment.  *  ^  .       .  j     i  •  u        „.„ft,i 

The  cause  of  corn  is  a  most  important  subject  of  inquiry,  and  which  a  caretui 
examination  of  the  foot  and  the  shoe  will  easily  discover.  The  cause  being  ascer- 
tained,  the  effect  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  aftcnvards  removed.  Tuming  out  to 
grass,  after  the  horn  is  a  little  grown,  first  with  a  bar-shoe,  and  aftenvards  w'*"^"^ 
shoe  fettered  on  one  side,  or  with  tips,  will  often  be  serviceable.  A  horse  that  has 
once  had  corns  to  any  considerable  extent  should,  at  every  shoeing,  have  the  seat  ot 
oorn  well  pared  out,  and  the  butyr  of  antimony  applied.  The  seakd  shoe  (herealter 
to  be  described)  should  be  used,  with  a  web  sufficiently  thick  to  cover  the  place  ot 
corn,  and  extending  as  far  back  as  it  can  be  made  to  do  without  injury  to  the  frog. 

Low  weak  heels  should  be  rarely  touched  with  the  knife,  or  anything  morebe  done 
to  them  than  lightly  to  rasp  them,  in  order  to  give  them  a  level  surface.  The  inner 
heel  should  be  particularly  spared.  Corns  are  seldom  found  in  the  hind  feet,  ''^f^"^ 
the  heels  are  stronger,  and  the  feet  are  not  exposed  to  so  much  concussion ;  and  w  hen 
they  are  found  there,  they  are  rarely  or  never  productive  of  lameness.  There  is  notlung 
perhaps  in  which  the  improvement  in  the  veterinary'  art  has  relieved  the  horse  from  M 
much  suffering  as  shoeing.  Where  corns  now  exist  of  any  consequence,  they  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  smith,  the  grooin,  and  even  to  the  owner. 

THRUSH. 

Tliis  is  a  discharge  of  otTensive  matter  from  the  cleft  of  the  frog.     It  is  inflamma- 
lion  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  sensible  frog,  and  during  which  pus  is  secreted  top 
;her  witli,  or  instead  of  horn.     When  the  frog  is  in  its  sound  state,  the  cleft  sinks  tim 
H  little  way  into  it;  but  when  it  becomes  contracted  or  otherwise  diseased,  it  extend 
in  length,  and  penctraVcs  even  to  the  sensible  horn  within,  and  through  this  ir.nati 


lally  deepened  fissure  the  thrushy  discharge  proceeds.  A  plethoric  «tate  of  the  oodv 
aiay  be  a  predisposing  cause  of  thrush,  but  the  immediate  and  grand  cause  is  mois- 
lure.  This  should  never  be  forgotten,  for  it  will  lead  a  great  way  towards  the  jiroper 
treatment  of  the  disease.  If  the  feet  are  habitually  covered  with  any  moist  applica- 
tion—his  standing  so  much  on  his  own  dung  is  a  fair  example — thrush  will  inevitably 
appear.  It  is  caused  by  anything  that  interferes  with  the  healthy  structure  and  action 
of  the  frog.  We  find  it  in  the  hinddr  feet  oftener  and  worse  than  in  the  fore,  because 
in  our  stable  management  the  hinder  feet  are  too  much  exposed  to  the  pernicious 
etTects  of  the  dung  and  the  urine,  moistening,  or  as  it  were  macerating,  and  at  the 
same  time  irritating  them.  The  distance  of  the  hind  feet  from  the  centre'of  circulation 
would  also,  as  in  the  case  of  grease,  more  expose  them  to  accumulations  of  fluid  and 
discharges  of  this  kind.  In  the  fore  feet  thrushes  are  usually  connected  with  contrac- 
tion. We  have  stated  that  they  are  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  contraction.  The 
pressure  on  the  frog  from  the  wiring  in  of  the  heels  will  produce  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  the  inflammation,  by  the  increased  heat  and  suspended  mnction  of  the  part, 
will  dispose  to  contraction.  Horses  of  all  ages,  and  in  almost  all  situations,  are  sub- 
ject to  thrush.     The  unshod  colt  is  frequently  thus  diseased. 

Thrushes  are  not  always  accompanied  by  lameness.  In  a  great  many  cases  the 
appearance  of  the  foot  is  scarcely,  or  not  at  all  altered,  and  the  disease  can  only  be 
detected  by  close  examination,  or  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  discharge.  The  frocr  may 
not  appear  to  be  rendered  in  the  slightest  degree  tender  by  it,  and  therefore  the^horse 
may  not  be  considered  by  many  as  unsound.  Every  disease,  however,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  legal  unsoundness,  and  especially  a  disease  which,  althouo-h  not  attended 
with  present  detriment,  must  not  be  neglected,  for  it  will  eventually  injure  and  lame 
the  horse.  All  other  things  being  right,  a  horse  should  not  be  rejected  because  ho 
has  a  slight  thrush,  for  if  the  shape  of  the  hoof  is  not  altered,  experience  tells  us  that 
the  thrush  is  easily  removed ;  but  if  this  is  not  soon  done,  the  shape  of  the  foot  and 
the  action  of  the  horse  will  be  altered,  and  manifest  unsoundness  will  result. 

The  progress  of  a  neglected  thrush,  although  sometimes  slow,  is  sure.  The  frog 
ftegins  to  contract  in  size — it  becomes  rough,  ragged,  brittle,  tender — the  discharge  is 
more  copious  and  more  offensive — the  horn  gradually  di3apj)ears — a  mass  of  hardened 
mucus  usurps  its  place^this  easily  peels  off,  and  the  sensible  frog  remains  exposed 

—the  horse  cannot  bear  it  to  be  touched — fungous  granulations  spring  from  it thev 

spread  around — ^the  sole  becomes  under-run,  and  canker  steals  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  foot. 

There  are  few  errors  more  common  or  more  dangerous  than  this,  that  the  existence 
of  thrush  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  or  even,  as  some  suppose,  a  benefit  to  the 
horse — a  discharge  for  superabundant  humours — and  that  it  should  not  be  dried  up  too 
quickly,  and  in  some  cases  not  dried  up  at  all.  If  a  young  colt,  fat  and  full  of  blood, 
has  a  bad  thrush,  with  much  discharge,  it  will  be  prudent  to  accompany  the  attempt 
at  cure  by  a  dose  of  physic  or  a  course  of  diuretics.  A  few  diuretics  may  not  be  inju- 
rious when  we  are  endeavouring  to  dry  up  thrush  in  older  horses :  but  the  disease  can 
scarcely  be  attacked  too  soon,  or  subdued  too  rapidly,  and  especially  when  it  steals 
on  so  insidiously,  and  has  such  fatal  consequences  in  its  train.  If  the  heels  once 
begin  to  contract  through  the  baneful  effect  of  thrush,  it  will,  with  difliculty,  or  not 
at  all,  be  afterwards  removed. 

There  are  many  recipes  to  stop  a  running  thrush.  Almost  every  application  of 
an  astringent,  but  not  of  too  caustic  nature,  will  have  the  effect.  The  common 
•Bl,7pti.icum  (vinegar  boiled  with  honey  and  verdigrease)  is  a  good  liniment;  but 
the  most  effectual  and  the  safest — drying  up  the  discharge  speedily,  but  not  suddenly 
-718  a  paste  composed  of  blue  vitriol,  tar,  and  lard,  in  proportions  according  to  the 
rirulence  of  the  canker.  A  pledget  of  tow,  covered  with  it,  should  be  introduced  as 
<leeply  as  possible,  yet  without  force,  into  the  cleft  of  the  frog  every  night,  and 
removed  in  the  morning  before  the  horse  goes  to  work.  Attention'should  at  tlie  sime 
Urae,  as  in  other  diseases  of  the  foot,  be  paid  to  the  apparent  cause  of  the  complaint, 
and  that  cause  should  be  carefully  obviated  or  removed.  Before  the  application  of 
'he  paste,  the  frog  should  be  examined,  and  every  loose  part  of  the  horn  or  hardt-ned 
discharge  removed  ;  and  if  much  of  the  frog  is  then  exnnsed,  a  larger  and  wider  piec»* 
of  tow.  covered  with  the  paste,  may  be  placed  over  it,  in  addition  tl)  the  pledget  intro- 
luced  into  the  cleft  of  the  frog.  It  will  be  necessary  to  presor\'e  the  frog  moTst  while 
•he  cure  is  in  progress,  and  this  may  be  done  by  filling  the  feet  with  tow,  covered  by 
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common  •  ipping,  or  using  the  felt  pad,  likewise  covered  with  it.  Turning  ©uV 
would  be  prejudicial  rather  than  of  benefit  to  thrushy  feet,  except  the  dressing  is  con- 
tinued, and  the  feet  defended  from  moisture. 

CANKER 

Is  a  separation  of  the  horn  from  the  sensible  part  of  the  foot,  and  the  sprouting  of 
funo-ous  matter  instead  of  it,  occupying  a  portion  or  even  the  whole  of  the  sole  and 
frog.  It  is  the  occasional  consequence  of  bruise,  puncture,  corn,  (luittor,  and  thrush, 
and  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure.  It  is  more  frequently  the  consequence  of 
netrlected  thrush  than  of  any  other  disease  of  the  foot,  or  rather  it  is  thrush  involving 
the  frog,  the  bars,  and  the  sole,  and  making  the  foot  in  one  mass  of  rank  putre- 
faction. 

It  is  oftenest  found  in,  and  is  almost  peculiar  to,  the  heavy  breed  of  cart  horses,  and 
partly  resulting  from  constitutional  predisposition.  Horses  with  white  legs  and  thick 
skins,  and  much  hair  upon  their  legs  —  the  very  character  of  many  dray  horses  — are 
subject  to  canker,  especially  if  they  have  had  an  attack  of  grease,  or  their  heels  are 
habitually  thick  and  greasy.  The  disposition  to  canker  is  certainly  hereditary.  The 
dray  horse  has  likewise  this  advantage,  that  in  order  to  give  h'unfuof-hold,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  raise  the  heels  of  the  hinder  feet  so  high,  that  all  pressure  on  the 
frog  is  taken  away  ;  its  functions  are  destroyed,  and  it  is  rendered  liable  to  disease. 
Canker,  however,  arises  mostly  from  the  peculiar  injury  to  which  the  feet  of  these 
horses  are  subject  from  the  enormous  shoes  with  which  they  arc  covered  — the  bulk 
of  the  nails  with  which  these  shoes  are  fastened  to  the  foot,  the  strain  of  the  foot  in 
the  violent,  although  short  exertion  of  moving  heavy  weights;  but,  most  of  all, 
neglect  of  the  feet,  and  the  filtiiiness  of  the  stable  in  these  establishments. 

Although  canker  is  a  disease  most  difficult  to  remove,  it  is  easily  prevented. 
A.ttention°to  the  punctures  to  which  these  hea\7  horses,  with  their  clubbed  feet  and 
brittle  hoofs,  are  more  than  any  others  subject  in  shoeing,  and  to  the  bruises  and 
•reads  on  the  coronet,  to  which,  from  their  awkwardness  and  weight,  they  are  so 
liable,  and  the  greasy  heels  which  a  verj'  slight  degree  of  negligence  will  produce  in 
them,  and  the  stopping  of  the  thrushes,  which  are  so  apt  in  them  to  run  on  to  the 
separation  of  the  horn  from  the  sensible  frog,  will  most  materially  lessen  the  number 
of  cankered  feet.  Where  this  disease  often  occurs,  the  owner  of  the  team  may  be 
well  assured  that  there  is  gross  mismanagement  cither  in  himself  or  his  horse-keeper, 
or  the  smith,  or  the  surgeon,  and  it  will  rarely  be  a  difficult  matter  to  detect  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  that  mismanagement. 

The  cure  of  canker  is  the  business  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  a  most  painful 
and  tedious  business  it  is.     The  principles  on  which  he  proceeds  are,  first  of  all,  to 
remove  the  extraneous  fungous  growth  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  will  need  the  aid  of 
the  knife  and  the  caustic,  or  the  cautery,  for  he  should  cut  away  every  portion  of  horn 
which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  separated  from  the  sensible  parts  beneath.    He  will 
have  to  discourage  the  growth  of  fresh  fungus,  and  to  bring  the  foot  into  that  state  in 
which  it  will  again  secrete  healthy  horn.      Here  he  will  remember  that  he  has  to  do 
with  the  surface  of  the  foot;  that  this  is  a  disease  of  the  surface  only,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  those  deeply-corroding  and  torturing  caustics  which  penetrate 
to  the  very  bone.     A  slight  and  daily  application  of  the  chloride  of  antimony,  and 
that  not  where  the  new  horn  is  forming,  but  on  the  surface  which  continues  to  be  dis- 
eased, and  accompanied  by  as  firm  but  equal  pressure  as  can  be  made  —  the  careful 
avoidance  of  the  slightest  degree  of  moisture  —  the  horse  being  exercised  or  ^^f'f^^ 
in  the  mill,  or  wherever  the  foot  will  not  be  exposed  to  wet,  and  that  exercise  adopted 
as  early  as  possible,  and  even  from  the  neginning,  if  the  malady  is  confined  to  the  sole 
and  frog  —  these  means  will  succeed,  if  the  disease  is  capable  of  cure.     Humanity, 
perhaps*,  will  dictate  that,  considering  the  long  process  of  cure  in  a  cankered  foot,  and 
the  daily  torture  of  the  caustic,  and  the  sufiering  which  would  otherwise  nsult  from 
so  large  or  exposed  a  surfiice,  the  nerves  of  the  leg  should  be  divided,  in  order  to  take 
away  the  sense  of  pain ;  but  then,  especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  horse  is  place o 
in  such  a  situation,  and  exposed  to  such  work,  that,  being  insensible  to  pain,  he  may 
not  injurirmsly  batter  and  bruise  the  diseased  parts. 

Medicine  is  not  of  much  avail  in  the  cure  of  canker.  It  is  a  mere  local  disease; 
or  the  only  cause  of  fear  is,  that  so  creat  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  extremities 
baying  existed  during  the  long  progress  of  cure,  it  may  in  some  degree  continue,  anc 
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produce  injury  in  another  form.  Grease  has  occasionally  followed  canker.  Tliey  have 
been  known  to  alternate.  It  may,  therefore,  be  prudent,  when  the  cure  of  a  cankered 
foot  IS  nearly  eifected,  to  subject  the  horse  to  a  course  of  alteratives  or  diuretics. 

OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  CARTILAGES 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  side  cartilages  of  the  foot,  occupying  (see  cut,  page 
2.b)  a  considerable  portion  of  the  external  side  and  back  part  of  the  tbot.     They  are 

esignod  to  preserve  the  expansion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  and  especially  when 
that  of  the  lower  part  is  limited  or  destroyed  by  careless  shoeing.  These  caftilacres 
are  subject  to  inflammation,  and  the  result  of  that  inflammation  il,  that  the  cartilages 
are  absorbed,  and  bone  substituted  ,n  their  stead.  This  ossificati;n  of  the  cartilages 
fre^iuenty  accompanies  ringbone,  but  it  may  exist  without  any  affection  of  the  pastern 
jomt.  t  IS  oftenest  found  m  horses  of  heavy  draught.  It  arises  not  so  muc  f  om 
concuss  on,  as  from  sprain,  for  the  pace  of  the  horse  is  slow.  The  cause,  indeed  is 
not  we  I  understood;  but  of  the  efl-ect,  there  are  too  numerous  instances  Very  fV  v 
heavy  draught-horses  arrive  at  old  age  without  this  chanae  of  structure;  and  panicu- 

arly  it  they  are  much  employed  in  the  paved  streets.  The  change  commences  sZl 
tmics  a  the  anterior  part  ot  the  cartilage,  but  much  oftener  at  the  posterior  and  inferior 
par.  'Froni  the  combined  operation  of  great  weight  and  high  action,  the  feet,  and 
par  icaary  the  heels  couie  with  great  force  on  the  ground,      'rhe  cartilages,  being 

:abodJed  in  the  heels  of  the  toet,  are,  therefore,  the  parts  that  receive  the  greatest 

;;?ri''[»,!.°"''"T"'  '''^  ^r'*^^^""""  ^^  ^^■'''"''  '^'  ^^^^  ^"^acuto  inflammation  is  set 
up,  and  he  secreting  vessels  deposit  ossific  instead  of  cartilaginous  matter,  in  the 
room  of  that  which  is  absorbed  in  the  usual  process  of  nature."* 
„.  ,^T'^'"^  inflammation  of  the  foot,  or  great,  or  p.^rhaps  even  perceptible  lame- 
J!Sl  w.'"^""-''  "'1'  '''^"-'  '  "  ™''""  '^'^^''  ^^Sree  of  stilfness  m'ay  have  been  ob- 
iK/n;.  K  '  '"•''  ^"'''?  °',"'r  '^l^'^  pace,  would  have  been  lameness.  Even 
Tn^rp.!  ?  »T  ''  *^rP^^^'^'  '•'""  '^  "^^  •"  "'^"y  '""^'^  anything  more  than  a  slight 
increase  of  stitfness,  little  or  not  at  all  interfering  with  the  usefulness  of  the  horse 

dTl  I'^'^'i'' n'\"'  T''''  "'  ^'"  ^'"''^^^  »^«^-'  ^he  lameness  is  more  S 
d  d  and  means  should  he  taken  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  change.    These  are 

nrZe'  Snfi  h''  '«;"'.""  ^""''^  >'<^ve  become  bony,  no  operation  will  restore  the 
A  f  ■  u  ^^  ^*'"?'l^'  however,  will  be  derived  from  the  use  of  leather  soles. 
Advantage  has  resulted  from  bar-shoes  in  conjunction  with  leather. 

of  in  pa-el'-r     ""°^°"^  ^'*^  lameness  may  be  very  great.    This  has  been  spokep 

WEAKNESS  OF  THE  FOOT. 

This  is  miore  accurately  a  bad  formation,  than  a  disease;  often,  indeed,  the  result 

eJr;?'  Y  '?  "^^"y  >"«»r^«  the  natural  construction  of  th;  Zt    'The  t^^ 

wh^'t"    t '"i^'^'  ''.  T'^'  hor^^^n^"'  and  the  consequence  is  too  severely  felt  bl 

t"  a  less  rnc^l'.t  ""l '•'  ^T'"-  ■  ll  '^'  ''=^"r-  "^  '^'^  ''''''  *'^'^'"  the  coronet  to  the 

5vin  t^.T?f  f  ^    !^'''V"'^^"'^'>^^""r^'"'"^""^        probably  to  not  more  than 

wo^veTrs  1  linpl^^^^^^  ^"^^«  ^''^  been  worked  for  one  or 

«o  years  the  line  is  ;iot  straight,  but  a  little  indented  or  hollow,  midway  between 

rCTt  iroV'"  '"'•  •   ^''"^/  '*^*^l!  '^^^"'^^^  ^^  ^h«  accompanimenro?  pu  ni"3 
^^Iwy^^^^  they  might  become  pumiced  by 

!.'ique\San  it  o '   h^'t  ^h     KT'fl^"^"  'K'""^'  "''"^'""-     '^'''^  '""''  '«  "«t  only  less 
uque  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  has  not  the  smooth,  even  appearance  of  the^roo<i 

n  d  IcwZr  •^'•'"™^^•^^  irregularly  roughened,  but  it  is  much  oftener  rough- 
aSp  a  ancTnf  I       '"""X    ?^  '^'"^  "^  '*'"  "'■"^'  '^'^^"'^^  P^^^^^^ts  too  much  The 

h7'oro;?t  andT';  ^1  ^T?  «/ ^^^  ^«°t  is  unnaturally \vide  in  proportion  to 
luldbe  °^  "*^  ^^°'  '"  generally,  but  not  always,  larger  than  it 

a  Mlness'of  frnl'',/'?"'''  it  will  often  present  a  round  and  circular  appearance,  with 
asamntttK  ";*''''^  ''■?"^''  "•"^*^^*'  ^'^^  inexperienced,  and  indeed  be  considered 
n?iT.        r/^*'**''"^^  structure;  but.  being  examined  more  closely   many  X 

J^aring.    The  bars  are  small  in  size.     They  are  not  cut  away  by  the  smith,  but 
•  H'.  C.  Soooner  on  the  Foot  of  the  Horse,  pa--e  2i9 
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they  can  bo  scarcely  said  to  have  any  existence.  The  heels  are  low,  so  low  that  the 
very  coronet  secius  almost  to  touc''  the  ground ;  and  the  crust,  if  examined,  appeaia 
scarcely  tliick  enough  to  hold  tlie  nails.  •„  u        i  • 

Horses  with  these  feet  can  never  stand  much  work.  They  vyill  be  subject  to  corns, 
to  bruist-s  of  the  sole,  to  convexity  of  the  sole,  to  punctures  in  nailing,  to  breaking 
away  of  the  crust,  to  intlaniuiation  of  the  foot,  and  to  sprain  and  injury  of  the  pastern, 
and  the  fetlock,  and  the  flexor  tendon. 

Tlipse  feet  admit  of  little  improvement.  Shoeing  as  seldom  as  may  be,  and  with 
a  li<'!it  yet  wide  concave  web;  little  or  no  paring  at  the  time  of  shoeing,  and  as  little 
violent  work  as  possible,  and  especially  on  rougli  roads,  may  protract  for  a  long  pe- 
riod the  evil  day,  but  he  who  buys  a  horse  with  these  feet  will  sooner  or  later  have 
cause  to  repent  his  bargain. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

FRACTURES. 

Accidents  of  this  description  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  btit  when  they  do 
happen  it  is  not  always  that  the  mischief  can  he  repaired :  occasicnally,  however, 
and  much  more  frequently  than  is  gent  rally  imagined,  the  life  of  a  valuable  animal 
n.ight  be  saved  if  the  owner,  or  the  veterinary  surgeon,  would  take  a  little  trouble, 
and  the  patient  is  fairly  tractable,  and  that,  in  the  nuijority  of  cases,  he  will  soon 
l)ecf)me.  The  number  of  valuable  animals  is  far  too  great  that  are  destroyed  under 
a  confused  notion  of  the  difiiculties  of  controlling  the  patient,  or  the  incurable  cha^ 
acter  of  the  accident.  Messrs.  IJlaine  and  Peieivall  have  given  a  valuable  record 
of  the  usual  cases  and  treatment  of  fracture  which  occur  in  the  practice  of  the  Erg- 
lish  veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  splendid  work  of  Ilurtrel  d'Arboval  contains  a  re- 
cord of  all  that  has  been  attempted  or  elTected  on  the  Continent.  The  author  ot'  this 
volume  must  confine  himself  to  a  rapid  survey  of  that  which  they  have  described, 
adding  a  few  cases  that  have  been  brought  imder  his  own  observation,  or  communi- 
cated to  him  by  others. 

With  the  exception  of  accidents  that  occur  in  casting  the  animal  for  certain  opera- 
tions, and  his  struggles  during  the  operation,  the  causes  of  Fractlre  are  usually 
blows,  kicks,  or  falls,  and  the  lesion  may  bo  considered  as  simple^  confined  to  one 
bone,  and  not  protruding  through  the  skin — or  compound,  the  bone  or  bones  j>rotnid 
ing  through  the  skin — or  cmnplicntal,  where  the  bone  is  broken  or  splintered  ir.  iiiort 
than  one  direction.  The  duty  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  resolves  itself  into  the  re- 
placing of  the  displaced  bones  in  their  natural  position,  the  keeping  of  them  in  that 
positioli,  the  healing  of  the  integtnnent,  and  the  t. iking  of  such  measures  as  will  pre- 
vent any  untoward  circumstances  from  afterwards  nccurring. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  fracture,  it  v  ill  be  necessary  to  place  the  horst 
under  considerable  restraint,  or  even  to  suspend  or  sling  liim. 

Tlie  cut  in  the  next  pasre  contains  a  view  of  the  suspensor}'  apparatus  rsoJ  by 
Mr.  Pcrcivall.  A  broad  piece  of  sail-cloth,  fiirnisln-d  with  two  bnechings.  and  twc 
breast-girths,  is  placed  under  the  animal's  belly,  and,  by  means  ( f  ropes  and  pulleys 
attached  to  a  cross  beam  above,  he  is  elevated  or  lowered  as  eircumstanrt  s  iiiny  re- 
quire. It  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  lift  the  patirnt  quite  otT  the  groimd,  anrt  the 
horse  will  be  quietest,  and  most  at  his  ease,  when  his  feet  are  sutlered  just  to  t-iic.i 
it.  The  head  is  confined  by  two  collar  ropey,  and  the  head-stall  well  padded.  Many 
horses  may  plunge  about  and  be  dillicuit  to  manage  at  first,  but  generally  speaking, 
it  18  not  long  ere  thev  become  perfi  ctly  passive. 

Tlie  use  of  the  different  buckles  rnd  strap's  which  are  attached  to  the  sail-cloth  will 
he  evident  on  inspection.  If  the  horse  exhibits  more  than  usual  tineasinf  ss.  t'liiPt 
ropes  may  be  attached  to  the  corners  of  the  sail-cloth.  This  will  afford  considerable 
••clie    V  the  patient,  as  well  as  add  to  the  security  of  the  bandages. 
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In  many  cases  the  fracture,  although  a  simple  one,  may  he  visible  on  the  slitrht-st 
insprcfinn  ;  in  others,  there  may  be  merely  a  suspicion  of  its  existence.  Here  will 
be  e\lii!)ited  the  skill  and  the  humanity  of  "the  edurated  surgeon,  or  the  recklessness 
aivl  brutality  of  the  empiric.  The  former  will  carefuUv  place  his  patient  in  the  pnsi- 
tnn  at  once  the  least  ;  ainful  to  the  sulferer,  and  the  most  commodious  f  )r  himsflf. 
He  nill  proceed  with  gentleness,  patience,  and  management — no  rugh  handlinsr  or 
rnofif  n  of  the  parts,  intlictinir  torture  on  the  animal,  aiul  adding  to  thelnj.iry  already 
rpceiyod.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  soon  the  horse  compn^lunds  all  this,  and 
Bubnuts  to  the  necessiry  inspection ;  and  how  complete  and  satisfactory  the  exami- 
nation tcriuinates  under  the  superintendence  of  the  humane  and  cautious'practiiioncr, 
while  tiK!  bruto  in  humui  shape  fails  in  comprehending  the  real  state  of  tlie  case. 

Heat,  sw<  llinnr.  tenderness,  fearfulness  of  the  8li(jfhttst  motion,  crepitus,  and  e^pe- 
nally  oinngo  of  the  natural  position  of  the  limb,  are  the  most  frequent  indications  of 
inpture.  * 

The  probability  of  reunion  of  the  parts  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  woiind  con- 
nepto'l  with  t!ie  fra.nure — the  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  imnu-diate  n.  i'ihbcir- 
hood  <l  it— the  blood-vessels,  arterial  or  venous,  that  have  been  woundo*!— tlie  pro- 
pinqiiirvof  some  lar<re  joint  to  whi.?i  the  inflammation  mav  he  conmiunicatod  — 

riNlocntDn  of  the  extremitios  of  the  fnictured  joint — injuries  oYthe  periosteum the 

exrstoii-e  of  sinusps,  carios,  or  necrosis,  or  tlio  fracture  being  ccmiiound,  or  broken 
into  mnaerous  spioulo*  or  splinters. 

In  a  hnrse  th^it  is  full  of  flesh,  the  cure  of  fracture  is  dimcult;  like  wise  in  an  eld 

or  worn-out  hor<o — or  wlion  the  p;irt  is  inorressilde  to  the  han«l  or  to  instruments rr 

w.ion  reparation  h  is  taken  place  between  the  parts  that  were  befiinning  to  unit«>— or 
Whero  tho  surrounding  tissues  have  been  «ir  are  losing  their  vitality— -or  when  tho 
paticiit  is  already  alllictod  with  any  old  or  permanent  disease. 

It  may  be  useful  briefly  to  review  the  various  seats  cf  fracture. 

FpACTrnE  OF  riir.  sKri.i,.— Tho  skull  of  the  h'  rs,-  is  so  securely  defended  by  the 
yiei  .ing  resistance  of  the  t^^mporal  muscle,  that  fracturo  rarelv  occurs  excopt  at  ttie 
"ccipital  rid<rn;  and  should  a  depression  of  bone  be  there  effected,  it  will  produce 
compip.p  f.^,,,^^  J,,,,,  |,j,j  ,i,,j^^j„.f.  ^„  ^ji  enrffical  skill.  Fracture  of  tho  ski;ll  w  o-enr- 
raUy  aocnmpanird  by  stnpi.litv.  <••  nvulsive  motirms  cf  the  head  or  limbs,  laborious 

DreUthlfl".  niul   n    .'tnrrrmr'it^r,  «'..M-  'Pl.«    «..«» I ^ _.  :^_      i  .     ..        i  i    r 
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r-irr'ed  low,  and  the  lower  lip  hangs  down.  Blows  on  the  cranium,  which  the  hra- 
ialit'v  of  man  too  often  inflicts,  as  well  as  many  accidents,  are  very  serious  matters, 
and  require  considerable  attention,  for,  althou-h  it  may  have  been  ascertained  that  the 
cranium  is  uninjured,  there  may  be  considerable  concussion  of  the  brain. 

It  havincr  been  known  that  a  horse  had  received  a  violen  blow  on  the  head,  the 

strictest  examination  of  the  part  should  take  place.     An  artillery  horse  broke  loose 

from  his  groom,  and,  after  galloping  about,  dashed  into  his  own  stall  with  such  force 

as  sadlv  to  cut  his  face  under  the  forelock.    The  lamer  on  duty  sewed  up  the  wound, 

roper  dressings  were  applied,  and  in  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  the  wound  was 

healed  and  the  horse  dismissed,  apparently  well.     Four  days  afterwards  the  patient 

moved  stiffly ;  the  jaws  could  not  be  separated  more  than  a  couple  of  inches,  and  there 

was  evident  locked  jaw.     The  horse  was  cast,  and  the  place  where  the  wound  had 

been  was  most  carefully  examined.     On  cutting  to  the  bottom  of  it,  a  fracture  was 

discovered,  and  a  piece  of  bone  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  was  found  on  the  centre 

of  the  parietal  suture.     This  was  removed— the  wound  was  properly  dressed,  ai.d  a 

stron.r  iloetic  drink  was  given  with  great  difficulty.     '1  he  aloetic  drink  was  repeated 

—  the  bowels  became  loosened  — the  tetanic  symptoms  dimmished,  and  in  less  than 

three  weeks  the  horse  was  perfectly  cured.*  •     •  .      .-      .v 

This  is  a  very  interesting  case.    There  was  some  carelessness  in  intnis  ing  the 

treatment  of  the  wound  to  the  farrier:  but  the  surgeon  afterwards  repaired  the  error 

as  well  as  he  could,  and  no  one  was  better  pleased  than  he  was  at  the  result.    A 

violent  blow  being  received  on  the  forehead,  the  part  should  always  be  most  carefully 

^^HurtrelD'Arboval  relates  three  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull.  One  occurred  in  a 
mare  that  ran  violently  against  a  carriage.  The  skull  was  depressed,  and  a  portion 
of  l)one  was  removed,  but  it  was  four  months  ere  complete  re-umon  of  the  edges  was 
effected,  \nother  horse  received  a  violent  kick  on  the  forehead.  1  he  union  ot  the 
depressed  bones  was  effected  after  the  external  wound  was  healed,  but  there  was 
always  a  depression,  an  inch  in  length.  An  aged  mare  met  with  the  same  accident 
A  depression  here  remained  as  large  as  a  finger. 

Fracture  of  the  arch  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye.— A  very  interesting  account  of 
this,  followed  by  perfect  cure,  is  related  at  p.  136. 

Fracture  of  the  nasal  boxes.— This  will  sometimes  occur  from  falling,  or  b« 
produced  by  a  kick  from  another  horse,  or  the  brutality  of  the  attendant  or  the  rider 
\Ve  have  seen  a  passionate  man  strike  a  horse  about  the  head  with  a  heavy  hunting 
whip      The  danger  of  punishment  of  this  kind  is  obvious ;  and  so  would  be  the  pro- 
priety of  using  the  whip  for  another  purpose.     A  fracture  of  this  kind  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  laceration  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  considerable  hsmor 
rhacre,  which,  however,  may  generally  be  arrested  by  the  application  of  cold  waUr 
The  fractured  portion  of  bone  is  usually  depressed,  and,  the  space  for  breathing  being 
diminished,  difficulty  of  respiration  occurs.    The  author  had  a  case  of  fracture  of  both 
nasal  bones.     He  was  enabled  to  elevate  the  depressed  parts,  but  the  inflammation 
and  swelling  were  so  great,  that  the  animal  was  threatened  with  suffocation.     IM 
operation  of'tracheotomy  was  resorted  to,  and  the  animal  did  well. 

If  there  is  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones,  with  depression,  and  only  a  little  way  trom 
the  central  arch  and  the  section  between  the  nostrils,  a  slightly  curved  stee  rod  mav 
be  cautiously  introduced  into  the  passage,  and  the  depressed  portions  carefully  raised 
If  this  cannot  be  effected,  the  trephine  must  be  applied  a  little  above  or  below  he 
fracture,  and  the  elevator,  or  steel  rod,  be  introduced  throujrh  the  aperture.  1  ne 
fracture  is  in  any  other  part  of  the  bone,  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  it  with  the 
elevator,  for  the  turbinated  bones  are  in  the  way.  The  trephine  must  then  be  resorted 
to  in  the  first  instance.    The  wound,  if  there  is  any,  must  be  covered,  and  a  compress 

^A  w"ritcr  in  a  French  journal,  relates  a  case  in  which  a  horse  was  violently  kicked, 
and  there  was  a  contused  wound,  with  depression  of  bone.  The  trephine  was  applied. 
Fifteen  splinters  were  extracted,  and  the  case  terminated  well.  It,  nevertheless,  loc 
cfTen  happens  that,  in  these  injuries  of  the  nasal  membrane,  the  inflammation  wu 
obstinately  continue,  in  despite  of  all  that  the  surgeon  can  do,  and  the  natural  tcrmina 

•  Veterinarian,  vol.  vii.,  p.  142. 
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lion  of  every  injury  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  chronic  qis- 
ease  of  the  frame,  will  appear — glanders. 

If,  however,  glanders  do  not  appear,  some  portion  of  bone  may  remain  depressed, 
or  the  membrane  may  be  thickened  by  inflammation.  The  nasal  passage  will  then 
be  obstructed,  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  resembling  roaring,  will  ensue. 

The  superior  maxillarv,  or  upper  jaw-bone,  will  occasionally  be  fractured.  Mr. 
Cartwright  had  a  case  in  which  it  was  fractured  by  a  kick  at  the  situation  where  it 
unites  with  the  lachrymal  and  malar  bones.  He  apj)lied  the  trephine,  and  removed 
many  small  pieces  of  bone.  The  wound  was  then  covered  by  adhesive  plaster,  and 
in  a  month  the  parts  were  healed. 

Mr.  Clayworth  speaks  of  a  mare  who,  being  ridden  almost  at  speed,  fell  and  frac- 
tured the  upper  jaw,  three  inches  above  the  corner  incisors.  The  /ront  teeth  and  jaw 
were  turned  like  a  hook,  completely  within  the  lower  ones.  She  was  cast,  a  balling 
iron  put  into  her  mouth,  and  the  surgeon,  exerting  considerable  force,  pulled  the  teeth 
outward  into  their  former  and  proper  situation.  She  was  then  tied  up,  so  that  she 
could  not  rub  her  muzzle  against  anything,  and  was  well  fed  with  bean-meal,  and 
linseed  tea.  Mu<j)i  inflammation  ensued,  but  it  gradually  subsided,  and,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  sixth  week,  the  mouth  was  quite  healed,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  frac- 
ture remained. 

A  very  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  account  of  a  fracture  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  is  given  in  the  records  of  the  Royal  and  Central  Society  of  Agricul- 
ture in  France.  A  horse  was  kicked  by  a  comi)anion.  There  was  fracture  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  superior  maxillary,  and  zygomatic  bones,  and  the  eye  was  almost 
forced  out  of  the  socket.  Few  men  would  have  dared  to  undertake  a  fracture  like 
this,  but  M.  Revel  shrank  not  from  his  duty.  He  removed  several  small  splinters  of 
bone — replaced  the  larger  bones — returned  the  eye  to  its  socket — confined  the  parts  by 
means  of  sufficient  sutures — slung  the  horse,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  animal 
to  rub  his  head  against  anything.     In  six  weeks,  the  cure  was  complete. 

The  maxillarv  bone,  or  lower  jaw,  is  more  subject  to  fracture,  and  particulariy 
in  its  branches  between  the  tushes  and  the  lower  teeth,  and  at  the  symphysis  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  jaw.  Its  position,  its  length,  and  the  small  quantity  of  muscle 
that  covers  it,  especially  anterioriy,  are  among  the  causes  of  its  fracture,  and  the  same 
circumstances  combine  to  render  a  reunion  of  the  divided  parts  more  easy  to  be 
accomplished.  Mr.  Blaine  relates  that,  in  a  fracture  of  tlie  lower  jaw,  he  succeeded 
by  making  a  strong  leather  frame  that  exactly  encased  the  whole  jaw.  The  author 
01  this  volume  has  effected  the  same  object  by  similar  means. 

M.  H.  Boulay  attended  a  horse,  fracture  of  whose  lower  maxillary  had  taken  place 
at  the  nock  of  that  bone,  between  the  tushes  and  the  corner  incisor  teeth.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  part  of  the  maxillary  bone  in  which  the  incisor  teeth  were  planted,  was 
completely  detached  from  the  other  portion  of  the  bone,  and  the  parts  were  merely 
held  together  by  the  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

The  horse  was  cast  —  the  corner  tooth  on  the  left  side  extracted  —  the  wound  tho- 
roujjhly  cleansed  —  the  fractured  bones  brought  into  contact — some  holes  were  drilled 
between  the  tushes  and  the  second  incisor  teeth,  above  and  below,  through  which 
some  pieces  of  brass  wire  were  passed,  and  thus  the  jaws  were  apparently  fixed 
immovably  together.  The  neck  of  the  maxillary  bone  was  surrounded  by  a  suffi- 
cient compress  of  tow,  and  a  ligature  tied  around  it,  with  its  bearing  place  on  the 
tushes,  and  all  motion  thus  prevented. 

Tlie  horse  was  naturally  an  untractable  animal,  and  in  his  efforts  to  open  his  jaws, 
the  wires  yielded  to  his  repeated  struggles,  and  were  to  a  certain  degree  sep&raied. 
The  bandage  of  tow  was,  however,  tightened,  and  was  sufficient  to  retain  the  fractured 
ed^es  in  apposition. 

The  mouth  now  began  to  exhale  an  infectious  and  gangrenous  odour ;  the  animal 
was  dispirited,  and  would  not  take  any  food  ;  gangrene  was  evidently  approaching, 
and  Mr.  Boulay  determined  to  amputate  the  inferior  portion  of  the  maxillary  bone, 
the  union  of  which  seemed  to  be  impossible.  The  sphacelated  portion  of  the  maxil- 
lary was  entirely  removed  ;  every  fragment  of  bone  that  had  an  oblique  direction  was 
•awn  away,  and  the  rough  and  uneven  portions  which  the  saw  couid  not  reach,  were 
rasped  off. 

Before  night,  the  horse  had  recovered  his  natural  spirits,  and  was  searching  fo' 
something  to  eat.    On  the  following  day,  a  few  oats  were  given  to  him.  and  he  ate 
28 
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them  wilh  so  much  appetite  and  ease,  that  no  one  looking  at  him  would  think  that  he 
had  been  (Uprivtd  of  his  lower  incisor  teeth.  On  the  following  day,  some  hay  yas 
given  to  him,  which  he  ate  witliout  difficulty,  and  in  a  fortnight  was  dismissed,  tlie 

wounds  hi  in<r  nearly  healed.*  .,,  -u^u/r.j         ui, 

In  tlie  m.ijority  of  these  cases  of  simple  fracture,  a  cure  might  be  effected,  or  should, 
at  least,  be  attempted,  by  means  of  well-adapted  bandages  around  the  muzzle,  confined 
by  straps.  It  will  always  be  prudent  to  call  in  veterinary  aid,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necess.iry  in  case  of  compound  fracture  of  tlie  lower  jaw. 

FK\tTL'RE  OK  THE  SpiNE.— Tliis  accideiit,  fortunately  for  the  horse,  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  it  has  been  uniformly  fatal.  It  sometimes  happens  in  the  act  ot  fallin^r, 
as  in  leapin<T  a  wide  ditch  ;  but  it  oftener  occurs  while  a  horse  is  struggling  during  a 
piiinful  operation,  it  is  generally  sufficiently  evident  while  the  horse  is  on  the  ground. 
Kither  a  snap  is  heard,  indicative  of  the  fracture,  or  the  struggles  of  the  hind-lmibs 
suddenlv  and  altogether  cease.  In  a  few  cases,  the  animal  has  been  able  to  get  up 
and  walk  to  his  stable ;  in  ethers,  the  existence  of  the  fracture  has  not  been  apparent 
fur  several  hours:  showing  that  the  vertebra;,  although  fractured,  may  remain  intheir 
place  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  The  bone  that  is  broken,  is  usujlly  one  of  the  pos- 
u-rior  dorsal  or  anterior  lumbar  vertebra;.  There  is  no  satisfactory  case  on  record  of 
reunion  of  the  fractured  i)arts.  .     ,       ,         i    r   i     r  . 

In  the  human  being,  the  depressed  portion  of  the  spinal  arch,  and  ot  the  tracturcd 
vertebra?,  have  been  "^removed  by  a  dextrous  operation,  and  sensibility  and  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion  have,  in  cases  few  and  far  between,  been  restored;  but  in  the 
horse,  this  has  rarely  or  never  been  elVected.  We  should  consider  him  a  bold  operator, 
but  w'e  should  not  very  much  dislike  him,  w  ho  made  one  trial,  at  least,  how  far  sur- 
gical skill  might  be  available  here. 

!\Ir.  W.  C.  Spooner  relates  an  interesting  case,  and  many  such  have  probably  ce- 
cum d.  A  horse  had  been  clipped  about  thn  e  weeks,  and  was  afterwards  galloped 
sharply  on  rough  ground,  and  pulled  up  suddenly  and  repeatedly,  for  the  purpose  of 
hweatino-  him.  After  that  he  did  not  go  so  well  as  bt  fore,  and  would  not  canter 
nadily,'althou(rh  he  had  previously  be(  n  much  used  to  that  pace.  Two  days  btfoie 
he  was  destroyed,  the  groom  was  riding  hiin  at  a  slow  pace,  when  he  suddenly 
rave  way  behind  and  was  carried  home,  and  could  not  afterwards  stand.  He  had, 
duiibth  Rs,  fractured  the  spine  slightly,  when  pulled  up  suddenly,  but  without  dis- 
placing the  bones. f  ,  •   j     ou    i    j 

M.  IJupuy  was  consulted  respecting  a  mare  apparently  palsied.  She  had  an  uncer- 
tain and  staggering  walk,  accompanied  by  <  videiit  pain.  After  various  means  of  re- 
lief had  in  vain  been  tried  during  five-and-twenty  days,  she  was  destroyed.  A  frac- 
ture of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  was  discovered.  It  had  never  been  quite  complete, 
and  ossific  union  was  beginninij  to  take  place. 

FuAtTiKE  OF  THE  uiBs.— Tlusc  fracturt s  are  not  always  easily  recognised.  Tliose 
that  are  covered  by  the  scapula  nny  exist  for  a  long  time  without  being  detected,  and 
those  that  are  situated  posteri-.rly  are  so  thickly  covered  by  muscles  as  to  render  the 
detection  of  the  injurv  almost  impossible.  A  man  was  trying  to  catch  a  mare  in  a 
field.  She  leaped  atUie  gate,  but  failing  to  clear  it,  she  fell  on  her  back  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  She  lay  there  a  short  time,  and  then  got  up,  and  trotted  to  the  stable.  She 
was  saddled,  and  her  master,  a  heavy  man,  cantered  her  more  than  three  miles.  She 
th»n  became  unusually  dull  and  sluggish,  and  was  left  on  the  road.  She  was  bled; 
and  on  the  f(dlowing  in<;rning  an  attempt  was  made  to  lead  her  home.  She  was  not, 
however,  able  to  travel  more  than  a  mile.  On  the  following  morning  she  was  evi- 
dently in  great  pain,  and  a  veterinary  s\irceon,  discovering  a  slight  depression  ot  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra;  and  detecting  a  certain 
crei)itus,  ordered  her  to  be  destroyed.  On  pmi-morltm  examination,  the  twelfth  dorsal 
vertebra  was  found  fractured,  and  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  ribs  on  the 
near  side  were  all  fractured  about  two  inches  from  their  articulation  with  the  vcrte- 

liurtrel  d'Arhoval  says  that  "the  two  ribs  behind  the  elbow  are  the  most  sid)ject 
to  tiacture,  and  the  false  ribs,  from  the  yieldinsr  motion  which  they  possess,  are  leas 
liable."   The  ordinary  causes  of  fracture  are  kicks  and  blows,  or  falls  on  the  chest,  ano 


especially  in  eaping.  The  fractures  are  generally  about  their  middle,  and,  in  the  true 
ribs,  common  y  oblique.  They  are  occasionally  broken  into  splinters,  and  if  those 
splinters  are  directed  inward,  they  may  seriously  wound  the  pleura  or  lungs.  In  order 
most  certainly  to  detect  the  situation  and  extent  of  these  fractures,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  trace  the  rib  through  its  whole  extent,  and,  should  there  be  any  irrecrularitv, 
to  press  firmly  upon  it  above  and  below  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  injury. 

If  fracture  is  detected,  it  is  not  often  that  much  essential  good  can  be  done.  If 
there  is  little  or  no  displacement,  a  broad  roller  should  be  tightly  drawn  round  the 
chest,  in  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  motion  of  the  ribs  in  the  act  of 
breathing,  and  to  throw  the  labour  on  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles  until 
the  fractured  parts  are  united.  Il  the  fractured  parts  protrude  outwards,  a  firm  com- 
press  must  be  placed  upon  them.  If  they  arc  depressed,  it  will  always  be  advisable 
to  place  a  firm  baridage  over  the  seat  of  fracture,  although,  perhaps,  there  may  bo 
scarcely  the  possibility  of  elevating  them  to  any  considerable  decree.  Should  luuch 
irritation  be  the  consequence  of  the  nature  or  direction  of  the  fracture,  proper  means 
must  be  adopted  to  allay  Uie  constitutional  disturbance  that  may  be  produced.  Gen- 
eral or  local  bleedings  will  be  most  serviceable.* 

Fractltre  of  the  pelvis.— This  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  on  account  of  ihe 
thicKness  of  the  soft  parts  which  surround  the  pelvis,  and  protect  it  from  injury  but 
It  IS  ot  a  most  serious  character  when  it  does  take  place,  on  account  of  the  violence 
which  must  have  been  necessary  to  produce  it.  The  usual  cases  are  falls  from  a  con- 
siderable  height,  or  heavy  blows  on  the  pelvis.  The  injury  may  have  reference  to 
the  internal  or  external  portion  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  first  case,  the  dano-er  may  not 
be  discovered  until  irreparable  mischief  is  produced.  When  it  is  chiefiy  external,  the 
altered  appearance  of  the  Iiip  speaks  for  it-^elf.  It  is  rarely  in  our  power  to  afford  any 
assistance  in  cases  like  this,  except  when  there  are  fractured  portions  of  the  bone  that 
may  bo  partia  ly  or  entirely  removed,  or  the  projecting  spine  of  the  ilium  is  only  par- 
tiiilU  traetured.  ■'  ' 

M'.  Levrat  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  ricrht  side  of 
t:ie  pelvis,  near  the  acetabulum,  in  leaping  a  wide  ditch  when  hunting.  "The  lame- 
ness which  It  occasioned,"  says  ho,  "was  such  that  the  toe  of  the  folt  was  scarcely 
permitted  to  touch  the  ground  while  the  motion  was  at  all  rapid.  When  the  motion 
was  slow,  the  foot  was  placed  flat  on  the  ground,  but  wilh  great  difl^culty  moved  for- 
ward. On  applying  my  right  hand  to  the  fractured  part,  which  did  not  evhibit  any 
heat,  and  seizing  with  my  left  hand  the  point  of  the  thigh,  I  felt  a  movement  of  the 
iscliium,  which  easily  enabled  me  to  judge  of  the  fracture  and  its  seat,  and  to  dis- 
cover that  none  of  the  fractured  j)arts  were  displaced.  I  ordered  her  to  be  kept  quiet 
lor  three  weeks,  and  then  permitted  to  wander  about  the  stable.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  she  was  mounted  and  exercised  at  a  foot  pace,  and  in  another  month  she  was 
eiuibjed  to  sustain  the  longest  day's  work  without  lameness.  In  the  followimr  year 
she  w^is  placed  in  the  stud  of  the  Baron  de  Stael,  where  she  produced  some  good 

The  Annals  of  the  school  at  Alfort  contain  the  case  of  an  old  mare  with  fracture 
of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  left  ischium,  and  in  whom  union  of  the  bones  was  effected 
sj  promptly,  that  on  the  thirtieth  day  very  little  lameness  remained,  and  she  shortly 
returned  to  her  usual  work.  She  soon  afterwards  died  from  some  other  cause,  and 
the  state  of  the  osseous  parts  was  thoroughly  examined.  These  cases,  however,  stand 
almost  alone,  and  post-mortem  examination  discovers  fractures  of  the  ischium  and 
the  pelvis,  and  each  bone  divided  into  many  pieces,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
mnd  quarters  of  the  animal  to  be  supported— also  fractures  of  the  external  angle  of  . 
the  ilium,  which  rarely  is  again  consolidated,  and  roughness  of  the  bony  fragments 
which  produce  sad  laceration  of  the  soft  parts.  Fracture  of  the  ischium  presents 
almost  insuperable  difl!iculties— that  of  the  ilium  is  uniformly  fafcil.:}: 


•  Rec.  de  Med  Vet.  Nov.  1838. 
t  Veterinarian,  vol.  iii.  p.  681. 


t  Veterinarian,  vol.  xi.  p.  207. 


-n!i  ^^'T  of  ""'■tylosis  of  the  vertebra  of  the  horse  are  too  frequent,  from  the  heavy  weights 
and  sudden  and  violent  concussion  winch  are  too  fn-quently  thrown  on  these  parts.  Com- 
piete  anchylosis  of  all  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae  have  ben  produced  exteiidin<T  even  lu 
•he  haunch.-.Sandifort's  Mus.  Anat.  vol.  ii.  p.  38  to  44,  and  iii.  p!  ?43        '  ^^'^'"*'"S  ^^^"  '** 

t  Rec.  de  Med.  Vet.,  Nov.  1831,  and  Veterinarian,  vol.  vi.  p.  390. 

"•  Diet.  V^t.  Mar.  Hurtrel  d'Arboval,  vol.  ii.  p.  5SC. 
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Fracture  of  the  tail. — This  accident  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  except  from 
accidental  entanglement,  or  the  application  of  brute  force.  The  fracture  is  easily 
recognised,  fre<iueutly  by  the  eye  and  always  by  tlie  fingers.  If  the  tail  is  not  ampu- 
tateif,  a  cord  passed  over  a  pulley,  and  with  a  small  weight  attached  to  it,  will  bring 
the  separat^id  bones  again  into  apposition,  and  in  about  a  month  the  natural  cartilage 
o»"  the  part  will  be  sufficiently  re-instated. 

Fractures  of  the  limbs. — These,  fortunately,  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  horse, 
for  although  their  divided  edges  might  be  easily  brought  again  into  apposition,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  retain  tliem  in  it,  for  the  slightest  motion  would  dis- 
place them.     A  rapid  survey  of  each  may  not,  however,  be  altogether  useless. 

Fracture  of  the  shoulder. — ^Tiie  author  is  not  aware  of  the  successful  treatment 
of  this  accident  by  any  English  veterinary  surgeon.  Mr.  Fuller  attempted  it,  but  from 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  divided  edges  of  the  bone  in  apposition  with  each  other, 
and  the  natural  untractableness  of  the  animal,  and  symptoms  of  tetanus  beginning  to 
appear,  the  patient  was  destroyed.  The  fracture  was  a  little  above  the  neck  of  the 
scapula,  and  the  muscles  were  dreadfully  lacerated.* 

It  is  not  at  all  times  easy  to  discover  the  existence  and  precise  situation  of  fracture 
of  the  humerus.  The  lameness  is  very  great — the  animal  will  not  bear  at  all  upon 
the  broken  limb  —  he  will  drag  it  along  the  ground  —  he  will  move  slowly  and  with 
difficulty,  and  his  progression  will  consist  of  a  succession  of  short  leaps.  The  lifting 
of  the  foot  will  give  very  great  pain.  If  he  is  roughly  handled,  he  will  sometimes 
rear,  or  throw  himself  suddenly  down.  By  careful  application  of  the  hand  a  crepitus 
will  more  or  less  distinctly  be  heard.  The  chances  are  almost  materially  against  the 
union  of  a  fracture  of  the  humerus.  The  patient  must  be  kept  constantly  suspended, 
and  splints  and  bandages  carefully  applied.  M.  Delaguette  attended  an  entire  draught- 
horse,  whose  humerus  had  been  fractured  by  the  kick  of  a  mare.  The  fracture 
extended  longitudinally  through  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  bone,  and  the  parts 
were  separated  from  each  other.  They  were  brought  again  into  apposition,  and  kept 
so  by  means  of  pilch  plasters  and  splints.  The  horse  was  put  into  slings;  the  pave- 
ment of  the  stable  was  taken  up;  a  hollow  dug  under  the  fractured  limb,  and  this 
depression  filled  with  straw,  in  'order  to  alford  a  soft  s\ipport  for  the  foot.  He  was 
bled,  gruel  alone  given  as  food,  and  injections  daily  administered. 

On  the  2jth  day  the  rollers  were  removed  and  replaced.  On  the  40th  day  he  began 
to  rest  on  the  fractured  limb.  On  the  GOth  day  the  bandages  were  removed — the  frac- 
ture had  been  well  consolidated,  and  the  horse  rested  his  weight  upon  it.  It  is 
reluctantly  added  that  he  was  afterwards  destroyed,  on  account  of  some  disease  of 
the  loins,  f" 

Fracture  of  the  arm. — ^This  accident  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  It  com- 
monly takes  an  obli(|ue  direction,  and  is  usually  first  discovered  by  the  displacement 
of  the  limb.  Mr.  Gloag,  of  the  10th  Hussars,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  case 
that  occurred  in  his  practice.  "  An  entire  black  cart-horse  was  crrazing  in  a  field,  into 
which  some  mares  were  accidentiilly  turned.  One  of  them  kicked  him  severely  a 
little  above  the  knee.  He,  however,  contrived  to  get  home,  and,  being  carefully 
examined,  there  was  found  a  simple  fracture  of  the  radius,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  knee.  The  ends  of  the  fractured  bone  could  be  heard  distinctly  grating 
against  each  other,  both  in  advancing  the  leg  and  turning  it  sideway  from  the  body. 
He  was  immediately  placed  in  a  sling  not  completely  elevated  from  the  ground,  but 
in  which  he  could  occasionally  relieve  himself  by  standing.  The  leg  was  well  bathed 
■with  warm  water,  and  the  ends  of  the  bone  brought  as  true  to  their  position  as  possible. 
Some  thin  slips  of  green  wood  were  then  immersed  in  boiling  water  until  they  would 
readily  bend  to  the  shape  of  the  knee,  and  they  were  tied  round  the  joint,  reaching 
about  nine  inches  above  and  six  below  the  knee,  the  ends  of  them  being  tied  round 
with  tow. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  he  became  very  troublesome,  knocking  his  foot  on  the  ground, 
and  when,  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  week,  he  was  taken  from  the  slintrs.  'here 
was  a  considerable  bonv  deposit  above  the  knee.  This,  however,  gradually  subsided 
as  the  horse  regained  his  strength,  and,  with  the  exception  of  turning  the  leg  a  little 
outwards,  he  is  as  useful  as  ever  for  common  purposes.":^ 

Fracture  of  the  elbow. — ^This  is  far  more  exposed  to  danger  than  the  two  las' 
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bones,  and  is  oftener  fractured.  The  fracture  is  generally  an  oblique  "^ne,  and  abou 
two-thirds  from  the  summit  of  the  limb.  It  is  immediately  detected  by  the  altered 
action,  and  different  appearance  of  the  limb.  It  is  not  so  difficult  of  reduction  as 
either  the  humerus  or  the  scapula,  when  the  fracture  is  towards  the  middle  of  the 
bone.  A  great  quantity  of  tow  saturated  with  pitch  must  be  placed  around  the  elbow, 
and  confined  with  firm  adhesive  plasters,  the  ground  being  hollowed  away  in  the  fron« 
of  the  injured  leg,  so  that  no  pressure  shall  be  made  by  that  foot. 

Fracture  of  the  femur. — Considering  the  masses  of  muscle  that  surround  thib 
bone,  and  the  immense  weight  which  it  supports,  it  would  naturally  be  deemed  ira 
possible  to  reduce  a  real  fracture  of  the  femur.  If  the  divided  bones  are  ever  united, 
it  is  a  consequence  of  the  simple  repose  of  the  parts,  and  their  tendency  to  unite 
Professor  Dick,  however,  relates  a  very  singular  and  interesting  account  of  the  cure 
of  fracture  of  the  femur.  He  was  requesU^d  to  attend  a  bay  mare  that  had  met  with 
an  accident  in  leaping  a  sunken  fence.  He  found  a  wound  in  the  stifle  of  the  hind 
leg  running  transversely  across  the  anterior  of  the  articulation,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  in  it  was  a  portion  of  bone  that  had  been  fractured,  and  that  had 
escaped  from  its  situation  towards  the  inside  of  the  stifle,  where  it  was  held  by  a  por- 
tion of  ligament.  The  isolated  nature  of  the  fractured  portion,  the  difficulty,  or  rather 
impossibility  of  replacing  it  in  its  situation,  and  the  few  vessels  which  the  connecting 
medium  possessed,  rendered  it  impossible  that  union  would  be  effected  ;  he  therefore 
determined  to  remove  it. 

Having  enlarged  the  wound,  and  divided  the  portion  of  capsular  ligament  which 
retained  it  in  its  place,  he  extracted  the  bone,  and  found  it  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the 
inner  anterior  condyle  of  the  femur,  measuring  three  inches  in  length,  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  and  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  being  in  shape  nearly  similar  to 
the  longitudinal  section  pf  a  hen's  egg. 

After  the  removal  of  the  bone,  the  animal  seemed  very  much  relieved  ;  the  wound 
was  firudy  sewed  up,  adhesive  strapping  applied  over  it,  and  the  part  kept  wet  with 
cold  water. 

Two  days  afterwards  considerable  swelling  had  taken  place;  she  seemed  to  suffer 
much, and  there  was  some  oozing  from  the  wound.  Fomentations  were  again  applied, 
and  she  was  slung. 

She  now  began  rapidly  to  improve,  and,  although  one  of  the  largest  articulations  in 
the  body  had  been  laid  open  and  a  part  of  the  articular  portion  of  the  bone  removed, 
the  wound  healed  so  rapidly  that  in  three  weeks  she  walked  with  little  lameness  to  a 
loose  box.  At  the  expiration  of  another  three  weeks  the  Professor  again  visited  her. 
On  biing  led  out  she  trotted  several  times  along  the  stable  yard,  apparently  sound, 
with  the  exception  of  moving  the  limb  in  a  slight  degree  wider  than  usual,  and  so 
completely  was  the  part  recovered  that,  had  it  not  been  for  a  small  sear  that  remained, 
a  stranger  could  not  have  known  that  such  an  accident  had  taken  place.* 

Fracture  of  the  patella. — This  does  occasionally,  though  very  seldom  occur. 
It  is  usually  the  consequence  of  violent  kicks,  or  blows,  and  if  this  singular  bone  is 
once  disunited,  no  power  can  bring  the  divided  portions  of  the  bone  together  again. 

Fracture  of  the  tibia.  —  This  affection  is  of  moie  frequent  occurrence,  and  of 
more  serious  consequence  than  we  were  accustomed  to  imagine  it  to  be.  Mr.  Trump, 
twelve  years  ago,  first  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  some  singular  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  tibia.  A  large  drautrht-horse  belonging  to  the  Dowlais 
Iron  Company,  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  came  in  from  his  labour  very  Fame  in  the  near 
hmd  leg,  but  with  no  visible  sign  of  any  severe  injury  being  received.  The  foot  was 
searched,  but  nothing  farther  was  done.  He  stood  in  thjT  stable  several  days,  and 
then  was  turned  into  a  field,  and  was  discovered  one  morning  with  the  limb  depend- 
ent, and  a  fracture  of  the  tibia  just  above  the  hock. 

Fourteen  or  sixteen  months  after  that,  another  horse  came  home  from  a  journey  of 
spven  miles,  lame,  with  a  slight,mark  on  the  inside  of  the  thisrh — a  mere  scratch,  and 
very  little  tumefaction.  There  was  nothing  to  account  for  such  severe  lameness :  but, 
a  few  mornings  afterwards,  the  tibia  was  seen  to  be  fractured.  The  front  of  the  bono 
"^as  jplintered  as  from  a  blow. 

Two  months  after  that,  another  horse  had  been  observed  to  he  lame  seven  or  eicfhi 
'"ys.    A  slight  scratch  was  observed  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  with  a  little  swell 
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injr,  and  incrras*  d  lioat  and  fpndcrncss  just  above  tl.e  hock.  ^Ir.  Trunip  luul  exam, 
iiicd  the  foot  duriiijr  the  tune  that  the  horse  stood  ia  the  stable,  not  bt  injr  salislicd  tliat 
the  apparently  slight  injury  on  the  thigh  could  account  for  the  lameness.  He  van 
turned  to  orass,  and  three  days  afterwards  the  tibia  was  found  broken  at  the  part  men- 
tioned, and  evidently  from  a  blow.  Were  there  not  positive  proof  of  the  circumstance, 
t  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  that  a  fracture,  and  of  such  a  bone,  could  havA 
existed  so  lon<r  without  detection.* 

Mr.  J.  ?<.  Mayer  crives  an  interestinfr  account  of  the  successful  treatment  of  a  case 
of  fracture  of  the  tibia.  The  simplicity  of  the  process  w  ill,  we  trust,  encourage  many 
another  veterinarj'  surnfoon  to  follow  his  example. 

"  A  horse  received  a  blow  on  the  tibia  of  the  nfrar  leg,  but  little  notice  was  taken 
of  it  for  two  or  three  days.  When,  however,  we  were  called  in  to  examine  him,  vie 
found  the  tibia  to  be  obliquely  fractured  about  midway  between  the  hock  and  tlie 
stide,  and  a  small  wound  existing  on  the  inside  of  the  h  g.  It  was  set  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: The  leg  from  the  stifle  down  to  the  hock  was  well  covered  with  an 

adhesive  compound ;  h  was  then  w  rapped  round  with  fine  tow,  upon  which  another 
layer  of  the  same  adhesive  mixture  was  laid,  the  whide  being  well  splinted  and  ban: 
du"ged  up,  so  as  to  render  what  was  a  slightly  compound  fracture  a  simple  one.  The 
local  inflammation  and  sympathetic  ftver  that  supervened  were  kept  down  by  ar.ti- 
phlofristic  measures.  At  the  end  of  six  wee  ks  the  bandages  and  splints  were  rt moved, 
and  readjusted  in  a  similar  way  as  hi  fore,  and  at  the  termination  of  three  months  from 
the  time  of  the  accident  he  was  discharged,  cured,  the  splints  being  wholly  taken  olT, 
and  merely  an  adhesive  stay  kejit  on  the  leg.  'i'he  horse  is  now  at  work  and  quite 
sound,  the"re  being  merely  a 'little  thickeninsr,  where  the  callus  is  formed."| 

Fractike  of  1-iiE  HOCK. — This  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  very  difficult  to 
treat,  from  the  almost  impossibility  of  finding  means  to  retain  the  bone  in  its  situa- 
tion. A  ease,  however,  somewhat  simple  in  its. nature  occurred  in  the  practice  ol 
I\Ir.  Cartwriirht.  A  colt,  leaping  at  some  rails,  got  his  leg  between  them,  and,  una- 
ble to  extricate  himself,  hung  over  on  the  other  side.  After  being  liberated  it  appeared 
on  examination,  that  there  was  a  simple  horizontal  fracture  of  the  whole  of  the  09 
calcis  about  the  middle.  A  splint  was  contrived  so  as  to  reach  from  the  middle  cf 
the  tibia  to  tha't  of  the  cannon  bone,  and  this  was  a])plied  to  the  front  of  the  leg,  keep- 
ing the  hock  from  its  usual  motion,  and  relaxing  the  nmsclcs  inserted  into  the  os  calcis. 
Underneath  this  splint  a  charge  was  applied  about  the  part,  in  order  to  fonu  a  level 
surface  for  the  splint  to  rest  upon.  The  whole  was  bound  together  by  proper  adhe- 
sive bandages,  and  he  w  as  ordered  to  be  kept  quiet  in  the  stable,  but  not  to  be  slung. 
In  about  two  months  the  hock  was  fired  and  became  perfectly  sound.:): 

Fracture  of  the  cannon  on  shank  bone.— This  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  that  of  any  other  bone,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  leg,  and  the  danger  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  Tliere  is  rarely  any  difliculty  in  detecting  its  situation,  hut  there 
is  sometimes  a  great  deal  in  bringing  the  divided  edges  of  the  bone  again  into  appo- 
sition. A  kind  of  windlass,  or  a  power  equal  to  it,  is  occasionally  necessary  to  pro- 
duce  sufficient  extension  in  order  to  efTect  the  desired  purpose  :  but  the  divided  edges 
heinfr  brought  into  apposition  are  retained  there  by  the  force  of  the  muscles  above. 
Splints  reachinij  from  the  foot  to  above  the  knee  should  then  be  applied.  The  horse 
should  be  racked  up  during  a  fortnight,  after  which,  if  the  case  is  going  on  well,  the 
animal  may  often  be  turned  out. 

In  cases  of  compound  fracture  the  wounds  should  be  carefully  attended  to:  but 
l\Ir.  Percivall  says  that  he  knows  one  or  two  old  practitioners,  w  ho  are  in  the  habit 
of  treating  these  cases  in  a  very  summary  and  generally  successful  manner.  IVy 
employ  such  common  support,  w"ith  splints  and  tow  and  "bandages,  as  the  case  seems 
to  require,  and  then  the  animal  with  his  leg  hound  up  is  turned  out,  if  the  season  per- 
mits; otherwise  he  is  placed  in  a  yard  or  box,  where  there  is  not  much  straw  to 
incommode  his  movements.  The  animal  will  take  care  not  to  impose  too  much 
weight  on  his  fractured  limb  ;  and,  provided  the  parts  are  well  secured,  nature  viu 
generally  perforin  the  rest.§ 
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FitACTt'RE  OF  THE  SESAMOID  BONES. — ^There  are  but  two  instances  of  this  on  record 
Tiie  first  is  related  by  Mr.  Fuller  of  March.  He  was  galloping  steadily  and  not 
rapidly  a  horse  of  his  own,  when  the  animal  suddenly  fell  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
He  was  broken  down  in  both  fore  legs.  The  owner  very  humanely  ordered  him  to 
le  iiniaediately  destroyed.  Both  the  perforans  and  perforatus  tendons  of  the  near  fore 
leg  were  completely  ruptured,  just  where  they  pass  over  the  sesamoid  bone,  which 
was  fractured  in  a  transverse  direction.  The  sesamoid  bone  of  the  oil'  leg  was  frac- 
tured in  the  same  direction,  but  the  tendons  were  entire.* 

The  second  case  is  one  described  by  Mr.  Harris  of  Preston.  A  strong  coachlike 
aniuial  was  galloped  rapidly.  He  had  not  gone  more  than  a  hundred  yards  before  he 
suddenly  fell,  and  it  was  with  great  diiheulty  that  he  could  be  led  home,  a  distance 
oi'  about  two  miles.  There  was  soon  considerable  swelling  in  the  otf  fore  leg — great 
pain  on  the  animal's  atteMnpting  to  walk,  and  his  fetlock  nearly  touched  tlie  ground. 
fSoiue  slight  crepitus  could  be  detected,  but  the  exact  seat  of  it  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. Mr.  Harris  considered  the  case  as  hopeless,  but  the  owner  would  have  some 
means  tried  to  save  the  animal.  He  was  accordingly  bled  and  physicked,  and  cold 
lotions  and  bandages  were  applied  to  the  foot.  Two  days  afterwards  some  bony 
s;)iculie  began  to  protrude  through  the  skin,  and,  the  case  being  now  perfectly  hope- 
less, the  animal  was  destroyed.     The  inner  sesamoid  bone  was  shivered  to  atoms. f 

Fractire  of  the  upper  pastern. — Thick  and  strong,  and  movable  as  this  bono 
seems  to  be,  it  is  ejccasionally  fractured.  This  has  been  the  consequence  of  a  violent 
elTort  by  the  horse  to  save  himself  from  falling,  when  he  has  stumbled, — it  has  hap- 
pened when  he  has  been  incautiously  permitted  to  run  down  a  st(>ep  descent — and  has 
occurred  when  a  horse  has  been  travelling  on  the  best  road,  and  at  no  great  j)ace. 

The  existence  of  fracture  in  this  bone  is,  generally  speaking,  easily  detected.  The 
injured  foot  is  as  lightly  as  possible  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ground.  As 
little  weight  as  may  be  is  thrown  on  it,  or,  if  the  animal  is  compelled  to  use  it,  tho 
f.tlock  is  bent  down  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  the  toe  is  turned  upward.  If  the  foot 
is  rotated,  a  crepitus  is  generally  heard. 

This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  INI.  Lcvrat  was  requested  to  examine  a 
horse?  that  had  suddenly  become  lame.  The  near  hind  leg  was  retracted,  and  the 
foot  was  kept  from  touching  the  ground.  He  carefully  examined  the  foot,  and  dis- 
covered that  much  pain  was  expressed  when  the  pastern  was  handled.  He  suspected 
fracture  of  the  bone,  but  he  could  not  detect  it.  He  bled  the  animal,  ordered  cooling 
applications  to  the  part,  and  gave  a  dose  of  physic.  Three  days  afu-rwards  he  again 
saw  his  patient,  and  readily  detected  a  fracture,  taking  a  direction  obliquely  across 
tlie  pastern,  t 

The  probability  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  depends  on  its  being 
a  simple  or  compound  one.  If  it  runs  laterally  across  the  bone,  it  may  !)e  readily 
and  successfully  tn>ated — if  it  extends  to  the  joints  above  and  l)elow',  it  will  proba- 
bly terminate  in  anchylosis,  and  if  the  bone  is  shivered,  as  it  too  frequently  is,  into 
various  parts,  there  would  scarcely  seem  the  possibility  of  a  successful  treatment  of 
the  case.  The  instances,  however,  are  numerous  in  which  the  case  terminates  suc- 
cessfully. Hurtrel  d'Arboval  recommends  that  a  bandage  steeped  in  some  adhesive 
imiter  should  be  applied  from  the  coronet  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  On  this  some 
wet  pasteboard  is  to  be  moulded,  enveloped  afterwards  in  a  linen  bandage.  A  small 
splint  is  now  to  be  applied  before  and  behind  and  on  each  side  and  the  hollow  places 
are  fdled  with  tow,  in  order  to  give  them  an  equal  bearing.  If  this  does  not  appear 
to  bo  suthciently  secure,  other  splints,  thicker  and  broader,  are  placed  over  those  ex- 
tending to  the  knee  or  the  hock. 

The  case  related  by  M.  Levrat  was  treated  in  this  way.  It  will  be  comparatively 
seldom  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  suspend  the  patient.  The  animal,  under  the  treat- 
ment of  M.  Levrat,  kept  his  foot  in  the  air  for  nearly  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  he  now  and  then  tried  to  rest  his  toe  on  the  litter.  Six  weeks  after  tho 
accident,  he  began  to  throw  some  weight  on  the  foot;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he 
was  able  to  go  to  a  pond,  about,  fifty  pates  from  his  stable,  and  where,  of  his  own 
»ccord,  he  took  a  foot-bath  for  nearly  an  hour  at  a  time.    At  the  expiration  of  anoilic 
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month  he  was  mounted,  and  went  very  well  at  a  walking-pace ;  he  was,  '^owevei 
still  lame  wJien  he  was  trotted.  ' 

Another  horse,  treated  by  the  same  surgeon,  was  soon  able  to  rest  on  the  bad  leo 
in  order  to  change  his  position — he  was  allowed  three  weeks  after  tha«,  and  then 
commenced  his  lormer  daily  work — the  drawing  of  a  heavy  cart.     He  limped  a  little 
when  he  was  trotted ;  but  did  as  much  slow  work  as  he  was  ever  accustomed  to  do. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  pastern — Although  this  bone  is  much  shorter  than  the 
upper  pastern,  there  are  several  instances  of  fracture  of  it.  The  fractures  of  this 
bone  are  commonly  longitudinal,  and  often  present  a  lesion  of  continuity  extending 
from  the  larger  pastern  to  the  coffin-bone.  It  is  frequently  splintered,  the  splinters 
takmg  this  longitudinal  direction.  Hurtrel  d'Arboval  relates  three  cases  of  this,  and 
in  one  of  tliem  the  bone  was  splintered  into  four  pieces.  In  several  instances,  how- 
.  ever,  this  bone  has  been  separated  into  eight  or  ten  distinct  pieces.  When  the  frac- 
ture of  the  bone  is  neither  compound  nor  complicated,  it  may  be  perfectly  reduced  by 
proper  bandaging,  and,  in  fact,  there  have  been  cases,  in  which  union  has  taken  place 
with  slight  assistance  from  art  beyond  the  application  of  a  few  bandages. 

M.  Gazot  relates  a  very  satisfactory  termination  of  fracture  of  this  bone  in  a  car- 
riage-horse.  The  animal  fell,  and  was  totally  unable  to  rise  again.  He  was  placed 
on  some  hurdles,  and  drawn  home.  A  veterinary  surgeon  being  consulted,  recoanistd 
fracture  of  the  lower  pastern  in  both  feet,  and  advised  that  the  animal  should  be  de- 
stroyed. It  was  a  favourite  horse,  between  five  and  six  years  old,  and  the  owner  de- 
termined  to  give  it  a  chance  of  recovery. 

M.  Gazot  was  consulted.  He  plainly  recognised  a  transverse  fracture  in  the  lower 
pastern  of  the  right  leg,  and  a  longitudinal  one  in  the  left  pastern.  They  were  both 
of  them  simj)le  fractures.  The  horse  was  manageable,  and  seemed  to  comprehend 
the  whole  affair.  He  was  a  favourite  of  the  groom  as  w  ell  as  the  master,  and  it 
was  delennined  to  give  him  a  chance  of  recover)-.  He  had  plenty  of  good  litttr 
under  him,  whidi  was  changed  twice  in  the  day.  The  first  object  that  was  attempt- 
ed to  be  accnmphshed  was  the  healing  of  the  excoriations  that  had  taken  place 
m  drawing  him  home,  and  abating  the  inflammation  that  was  apncarinff  about  the 
pasterns.  ' '         ^ 

At  the  termination  of  the  first  week  all  these  were  healed,  the  horse  fed  well,  and 
was  perfectly  quiet,  except  that  when  he  was  tired  of  lying  on  one  side  he  contrived 
to  get  on  his  knees  and  then  to  raise  himself  on  his  haunches,  and,  havincr  voided  his 
urine  and  his  dung,  he  turned  himself  upon  the  otlier  side,  without  the  bandages 
round  his  pasterns  being  in  the  sliglitest  degree  inteifered  with. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  second  week,  he  seemed  to  wish  to  get  up.  Tlie  groom 
had  orders  to  assist  him,  and  a  sling  was  passed  under  him.  Some  oats  were  placed 
in  the  manger,  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  change  for  a  little  while.  Soon  after- 
w  ards  lie  began  to  be  uneasy,  and  a  copious  perspiration  appeared  on  every  part. 
He  was  immediately  lowered,  when,  with  evident  delight,  he  stretched  out  his  head 
and  his  legs,  and  lay  almost  without  motion  during  several  hours.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  w-as  again  placed  in  the  sling,  and  again  lowered  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
to  be  fatigued.  ^"^ 

At  the  exj)iration  of  a  month  from  the  time  of  the  accident  he  could  get  up  without 
assistance,  and  would  continue  standing  two  or  three  hours,  when  he  would  lav  down 
again,  but  with  a  degree  of  precaution  that  was  truly  admirable,  llie  bandages 
around  the  pasterns  had  been  continued  until  this  period,  and  had  been  kept  Met  with 
a  spirituous  embrocation.  The  horse  was  encouraged  to  walk  a  little,  snine  com  be 
ing  oliered  to  him  in  a  sieve.  He  was  sadly  lame,  and  the  lameness  was  considera- 
bly  greater  m  the  left  than  m  the  right  foot.  A  calculous  enlargement  coeld  also  be 
le  t  in  the  direction  of  the  fracture  on  each  pastern;  but  it  was  greatest  in  ihe  left 
letlock,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  the  existence  of  anchylosis,  between  tht  pastera 
nones  ot  tlie  left  leg.  That  foot  was  surrounded  with  emollient  cataplasms,  and,  two 
days  alterwanls,  was  pared  out,  and  the  cautery  applied  over  both  pasterns,  the  spirit- 
uous enibroeatmn  being  continued.  i  »         r 

A  fortniirht  afterwards  the  effect  of  the  cautery  was  verj'  satisfactory.  The  action 
of  the  part  was  more  free,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  anchylosis.  It  was, 
however,  deemed  prudent  to  apply  the  cauten'  over  the  right  pastern.  Walking  ex- 
ercise was  flow  recommended,  and  in  the  course  of  another  month  the  lameness  w  a« 


much  diminished.     It  was  most  on  the  left  side,  which,  however,  had  resumed  it.s 
fiiriuer  degree  of  inclination. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  months,  the  horse  was  sent  to  work.  His  master,  how- 
ever, doubting  the  stability  of  the  cure,  sold  him,  for  which  he  ought  to  have  had  his 
own  legs  broken,  and  he  fell  into  bad  hands.  He  was  worked  hardly,  and  half 
starved;  nevertheless,  the  calculus  continued  to  diminish,  and  the  lameness  alto- 
gether disappeared.  He  soon,  however,  passed  into  better  hands.  He  was  bought 
by  a  larmer  at  Chalons,  in  whose  service  he  long  remained,  in  good  condition,  and 
totally  free  from  lameness.     His  last  owner  gave  him  the  name  of  Old  Broken  Lea.* 

Fracture  of  the  coffin-bone.— This  is  an  accident  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and 
diJicult  to  distinguish  from  other  causes  of  lameness.  The  animal  halts  very  con- 
siderably—the foot  is  hot  and  tender— the  pain  seems  to  be  exceedingly  oreat,  and 
none  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  lameness  are  perceived.  According  to  Hurtrel  D'Ar 
boval,  it  is  not  so  serious  an  accident  as  has  been  represented.  The"" fractured  portions 
cannot  be  displaced,  and  in  a  vascular  bone  like  this,  the  union  of  the  divided  parts 
will  be  readily  effected.  '^ 

Mr.  Pereiyall  very  properly  remarks,  that,  "  buried  as  the  coffin  and  navicular 
bones  are  within  the  hoof,  and  out  of  the  way  of  all  external  injury  as  well  as  of  mus- 
cular force,  fracture  of  them  cannot  proceed  from  ordinary  causes.  It  is,  perhaps, 
thus  produced  :— in  the  healthy  foot,  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  their  connec- 
tions, these  bones  yield  or  spring  under  the  impression  they  receive  from  the  bones 
above,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  bear  great  weights,  and  sustain  violent  shocks  without 
injury;  but,  disease  in  the  foot  is  often  found  to  destroy  this  elasticity,  by  changinfr 
the  cartilage  into  bone,  which  cannot  receive  the  same  weight  and  concussion  without 
risk  of  fracture.  Horses  that  have  undergone  the  operation  of  neurotomy  more  fre- 
quently meet  with  this  accident  than  others,  because  they  batter  their  senseless  feet 
witli  a  force  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  pain  would  forbid  the  others  from 
doing."! 

Fracture  of  the  navicular  bone  has  been  sufficiently  considered  under  the  article 
"  Navicular  Joint  Disease,"  p.  309. 

.Mr.  Mayer  sums  up  his  account  of  the  treatment  of  fractures  in  a  way  that  reflects 
much  credit  on  him  and  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a  member.     "  Let  your  reme- 
dies," says  he,  "  be  governed  by  those  principles  of  science,  those  dictates  of"humanity, 
and  that  sound  discretion,  which,  while  they  raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  supe 
riority  of  man,  distinguish  the  master  of  his  professipn  from  the  bungling  empiric."^ 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

OX  SHOEING. 

The  period  when  the  shoe  began  to  be  nailed  to  the  foot  of  the  horse  is  uncertain. 
"  illiam  the  Xorman  introduced  it  into  our  country. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  progress  of  our  inquiry,  that,  while  it  affords  to  the  foot  of  the 
norse  that  defence  which  seems  now  to  be  necessary  against  the  destructive  effects 
of  our  artificial  and  flinty  roads,  it  has  entailed  on  the  animal  some  evils.     It  has 

united  or  destroyed  the  beautiful  expansibility  of  the  lower  part  of  the  foot it  has 

ed  to  contraction,  although  that  contraction  has  not  always  been  accompanied  by 
lameness— in  the  most  careful  fixing  of  the  best  shoe,  and  in  the  careless  manufac- 
ture and  setting  on  of  the  bad  one,  irreparable  injury  has  occasionally  been  done  to 
the  horse. 

We  will  first  attend  to  the  preparation  of  the  foot  for  the  shoe,  for  more  than  is 
generally  imagined,  of  its  comfort  to  the  horse  and  its  safety  to  the  rider,  depends  on 
'his.  If  the  master  would  occasionally  accompany  the  horse  to  the  forge,  more 
expense  to  himself  and  punishment  to  the  horse  would  be  spared  than,  perhaps,  he 

•  Recueil  de  Med.  Ve:t.  1S34.  p.  7.     No  apoloiry  is  offered  for  the  introduction  of  cases  like 
WIS.     1  he  cause  of  science  and  of  humanity  is  equally  served, 
t  Pcrdvall'a  Hippopathology,  vol.  i.,  p.  272.  I  Vet.  Trans,  vol.  i.,  p.  215. 
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would  tliink  possil)le,  provided  he  will  take  the  pains  to  understand  the  matter  hini 
self,  othorwisi!  he  liad  better  not  interfere. 

The  old  shoe  niiifit  be  first  taken  off.  We  have  something  to  observe  even  here 
The  shoe  was  retained  on  the  foot  by  the  ends  of  the  nails  being  twisted  olf,  turned 
down,  and  elenched.  These  clenches  should  be  first  raised,  which  the  smith  seldom 
takes  the  trouble  thoroughly  to  do ;  but  after  looking  carelessly  round  the  crust  and 
loosening  one;  or  two  of  the  clenches,  he  takes  hold  first  of  one  heel  of  the  shoe,  and 
then  of  The  other,  and  by  a  violent  wrench  separates  them  from  the  foot :  then,  by 
means  of  a  third  wrench,  applied  to  the  middle  of  the  shoe,  he  tears  it  off.  By  these 
means  he  must  enlarge  every  nail-hole,  and  weaken  the  future  and  steady  hold  of  the 
shoe,  and  sometimes  tear  off  portions  of  the  crust,  and  otherwise  injure  the  foot.  The 
horse  generally  shows  by  his  fiinching  that  he  sutlers  from  the  violence  with  which 
this  preliminary  operation  too  often  is  performed,  'i'he  clenches  should  always  be 
raised  or  filed  off;  and,  where  the  foot  is  tender,  or  the  horse  is  to  be  examined  foi 
lameness,  each  nail  should  be  partly  punched  out.  According  to  the  common  system 
of  procedure,  many  a  stub  is  left  in  tlie  crust,  the  source  of  future  annoyance. 

The  shoe  having  been  removed,  the  smith  proceeds  to  rasp  the  edges  of  the  crust 
Let  not  the  stander-by  object  to  the  apparent  violence  which  he  uses,  or  fear  that  the 
foot  will  suffer.  It  is  the  oidy  means  that  he  has  to  detect  whether  any  stubs  remain 
in  the  nail-holes  ;  and  it  is  the  most  convenient  method  of  removing  that  portion  of 
the  crust  into  which  dirt  and  gravel  have  insinuated  themselves. 

Next  comes  the  important  process  of  paring  out,  with  regard  to  w^ich  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules.  This,  however,  is  undoubted,  that  far 
more  injury  has  been  done  by  the  neglect  of  paring,  than  by  carrying  it  to  too  great 
an  extent.  The  act  of  paring  is  a  work  of  much  more  labour  than  tlie  proprietor  of 
the  horse  often  imagines.  The  smith,  except  he  is  overlooked,  will  frequejitly  ^ive 
himself  as  little  trouble  about  it  as  he  can;,  and  that  portion  of  horn  which,  in  the 
unshod  foot,  would  be  worn  away  by  contact  with  the  ground,  is  suffered  to  accumu- 
late month  after  month,  until  the  elasticity  of  the  sole  is  destroyed,  and  it  can  no 
longer  descend,  and  its  other  functions  are  impeded,  and  foundation  is  laid  for  corn, 
and  contraction,  and  navicular  disease,  and  inflammation.  That  portion  of  horn 
should  be  left  on  the  foot,  which  will  defi-nd  tlie  internal  parts  from  being  brui«:ed, 
and  yet  suffer  the  external  sole  to  descend.  How  is  this  to  be  ascertained?  The 
strong  pressure  of  the  thumb  of  the  smith  will  be  the  best  guide.  Tlie  buttress,  that 
most  destructive  of  all  instruments,  being,  excepi  on  very  particular  occasions,  banished 
from  every  respectable  forge,  the  smith  sets  to  work  with  his  drawing-knife,  and 
removes  the  growth  of  horn,  until  the  sole  will  yii  Id.  although  in  the  slightest  prssible 
degree,  to  the  strong  pressure  of  his  thundj.  The  proper  thickness  of  horn  will  then 
remain. 

If  the  foot  has  been  previously  neglected,  and  the  horn  is  become  very  hard,  the 
owner  must  not  object  if  the  smith  resorts  to  some  other  means  to  soften  it  a  litdc, 
and  takes  one  of  his  flat  irons,  and  having  heated  it,  draws  it  over  the  sole,  and  keeps 
it,  a  little  while,  in  contact  w  ith  the  foot.  \\  hen  the  sole  is  really  thick,  this  rude 
and  .'ppare  ntly  harliarous  method  can  do  no  harm,  but  it  should  never  be  permitted 
with  the  sole  that  is  reirnlarly  pared  out. 

The  quantity  of  horn  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  leave  the  proper  degree  of  thick- 
ress.  will  vary  with  dilTerent  feet.  From  the  strong  foot,  a  great  deal  must  l)e  t  ikrn. 
From  the  concave  foot,  the  horn  may  be  removed  until  the  s(de  w  ill  yield  to  a  nicde- 
rate  j)rrss'.ire.  From  the  flat  foot,  little  needs  be  pared;  while  the  pumiced  foot  should 
be  d«i)riv(l  of  nothing  but  the  ragnred  parts. 

The  paring  being  nearly  completed,  the  knife  and  the  rasp  of  the  smith  must  be  a 
little  watched,  or  he  will  reduce  the  crust  to  a  level  with  the  sole,  and  thus  endanirer 
the  bniisin<r  of  it  by  its  pressure  on  the  edge  of  the  seatintr.  The  crust  should  be 
reduci  'I  to  ;i  perfect  level  all  around,  but  left  a  little  higher  than  the  sole. 

The  h<  els  will  require  considerable  attention.  From  the  stress  which  is  thrown  on 
tlifj  inner  h«  el,  and  from  the  weakness  of  the  quarter  there,  the  horn  usually  wears 
away  considerably  faster  than  it  would  on  the  cuter  one.  and  if  an  equal  portion  '•f 
hern  were  pared  from  it,  it  would  be  left  lower  than  the  outer  heel.  The  smith 
should,  therefore,  accommodate  his  parinsr  to  the  comparative  wear  of  the  heels,  and 
be  exe<  (  din<rly  carel'ul  to  leave  them  precisely  level. 

If  the  reader  will  recollect  what  has  been  said  of  the  intention  and  action  of  tli' 
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oars,  he  will  readily  perceive  that  the  smith  should  be  checked  in  his  almost  universal 
fondness  for  opening  the  heels,  or,  more  truly,  removing  that  which  is  the  main  impedi- 
ment to  contraction.  The  portion  of  the  heels  between  the  inflexion  of  the  bar  and  the 
frog  should  scarcely  be  touched — at  least,  the  ragged  and  detached  parts  alone  should 
be  cut  away.  The  foot  may  not  look  so  fair  and  open,  but  it  will  last  longer  without 
contraction. 

The  bar,  likewise,  should  be  left  fully  prominent,  not  only  at  its  first  inflexion,  but 
as  it  runs  down  the  side  of  the  frog.  The  heel  of  the  shoe  is  designed  to  rest  partly 
on  tiie  heel  of  the  foot  and  partly  on  the  bar,  for  reasons  that  have  been  already  stated. 
If  the  bar  is  weak,  the  growth  of  it  should  be  encouraged ;  and  it  should  be  scarcely 
touched  when  the  horse  is  shod,  unless  it  has  attained  a  level  with  the  crust.  The 
reader  w  ill  recollect  the  observation  which  has  been  already  made,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  bars  not  only  leads  to  contraction,  by  removing  the  grand  impediment  to  it,  but 
by  adding  a  still  more  pow^erful  cause  in  the  slanting  direction  which  is  given  to  the 
b(;aring  of  the  heels,  when  the  bar  does  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  weight. 

It  w  ill  also  be  apparent,  that  the  horn  between  the  crust  and  the  bar  should  be 
carefully  pared  out.  Every  horseman  has  observed  the  relief  which  is  given  to  the 
animal  lame  with  corns,  when  this  angle  is  well  thinned.  This  relief,  however,  is* 
ot'ten  but  temporary ;  for  when  the  horn  grows  again,  and  the  shoe  presses  upon  it, 
the  torture  of  the  horse  is  renewed. 

The  degree  of  paring  to  which  the  frog  must  be  subjected,  will  depend  on  its  promi- 
nence, an''  on  the  shape  of  the  foot.  The  principle  has  already  been  stated,  that  it 
must  be  left  so  far  projecting  and  prominent,  that  it  shall  be  just  within  and  above  tha 
lower  surface  of  the  shoe ;  it  will  then  descend  with  the  sole  sufficiently  to  discharfra 
the  functions  that  liave  been  attributed  to  it.  If  it  is  lower,  it  will  be  bruised  and 
injured ;  if  it  is  higher,  it  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  do  its  duty.  The  ragged  parts  must  be  removed,  and  especially  those  occasioned 
by  thrush,  but  the  degree  of  paring  must  depend  entirely  on  the  principle  just  stated. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  office  of  the  smith  requires  some  skill  and  judgment,  in 
order  to  be  properly  discharged ;  and  the  proprietor  of  horses  will  find  it  his  interest 
occasionally  to  visit  the  forge,  and  complain  of  the  careless,  or  idle,  or  obstinate 
fellow,  while  he  rewards,  by  some  trifling  gratuity,  the  expert  and  diligent  workman. 
He  should  likewise  remember  that  a  great  deal  more  depends  on  the  paring  out  of  tha 
foot,  than  on  the  construction  of  the  shoe;  that  few  shoes,  except  they  press  upon  the 
sole,  or  are  made  outraireously  bad,  will  lame  the  horse ;  but  that  he  may  be  very 
easily  lamed  from  ignorant  and  improper  paring  out  of  the  foot. 

THE  PUTTING  ON  THE  SHOE. 

The  toot  being  thus  prepared,  the  smith  looks  about  for  a  shoe.  He  should  select 
'no  that  as  nearly  as  possible  fits  the  footvtor  may  be  easily  altered  to  the  foot.  He 
rtill  S'imetimes,  and  especially  if  he  is  an  idle  and  reckless  fellow,  care  little  about 
this,  for  he  can  easily  alter  the  foot  to  the  shoe.  The  toe-knife  is  a  very  convenient 
instrument  for  him,  and  plenty  of  horn  can  be  struck  off  with  it,  or  removrd  by  the 
nsp,  in  order  to  make  the  foot  as  small  as  the  shoe;  while  he  cares  little,  although 
by  this  destructive  method  the  crust  is  materially  thinned  where  it  should  receive  the 
nail,  and  the  danirer  of  puncture,  and  of  pressure  upon  the  sole,  is  increased ;  and  a 
foot  so  artificially  diminished  in  size,  will  soon  grow  over  the  shoe,  to  the  hazard  of 
considerable  or  permanent  lameness. 

^\  hi1(«  the  horse  is  travelling,  dirt  and  gravel  are  apt  to  insinuate  themselves 
l)etween  the  web  of  the  foot  and  the  sole.  If  the  shoe  were  flat,  they  wonl.k  be  per- 
manently retained  there,  and  would  bruise  the  sole,  and  be  productive  of  injury;  but 
when  the  shoe  is  properly  bevelled  off,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  remain. 
They  nmst  be  shaken  out  almost  every  time  that  the  foot  comes  in  contact  with  the 
irroimd. 

The  web  of  the  shoe  is  likewise  of  that  thickness,  that  when  the  foot  is  properly 
pared,  the  prontinent  part  of  the  frorr  shall  lie  just  within  and  above  its  ground  sur- 
face, so  that  in  the  descent  of  the  sole,  the  frog  shall  come  sufficiently  onlhe  <rrf)und 
to  enable  it  to  act  as  a  wedcre,  and  to  expand  the  quarters,  while  it  is  defended  fronj 
the  wear  and  injury  it  would  receive,  if  it  came  on  the  ground  with  the  first  and  full 
•ihofk  of  the  weight. 

Tlie  nail-holes  ar'\  on  the  ground  side,  placed  as  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  shoe  zn 
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they  cnn  safely  bo,  and  brought  out  near  the  inner  edge  of  the  seating.  Tlie  nai]* 
thus  take  a  direction  inwards,  resembling  that  of  the  crust  itself,  and  have  firmer 
nold,  while  the  strain  upon  them  in  the  common  shoe  is  altogether  prevented,  and  the 
weight  of  the  horse  being  thrown  on  a  flat  surface,  contraction  is  not  so  likely  to  be 
produced. 

The  smith  sometimes  objects  to  the  use  of  this  shoe,  on  account  of  its  not  beino-  so 
easily  formed  as  one  composed  of  a  bar  of  iron,  either  flat  or  a  little  bevelled  °  It 
likewise  occupies  more  time  in  the  forging;  but  these  objections  would  vanish,  when 
the  owner  of  the  horse  declared  that  he  would  have  him  shod  elsewhere,  or  when  he 
consented — as,  in  justice,  he  should — to  pay  somewhat  more  for  a  shoe  that  required 
better  workmanship,  and  a  longer  time  in  the  construction. 

It  is  expedient  not  only  that  the  foot  and  ground  surface  of  the  shoe  should  be  most 
accurately  level,  but  that  the  crust  should  be  exactly  smoothed  and  fitted  to  the  shoe 
Much  skill  and  time  arc  necessary  to  do  this  perfectly  with  the  drawing-knife.  Tlie 
smith  has  adopted  a  method  of  more  quickly,  and  more  accurately  adaptincr  tlie  shoe 
to  the  foot.  He  pares  the  crust  as  level  as  he  can,  and  then  he  brings  the'shoe  to  a 
heat  somewhat  below  a  red  heat,  and  applies  it  to  the  foot,  and  delects  any  little 
elevations  by  the  deeper  colour  of  the  burned  horn.  'ITiis  practice  has  been  much 
inveighed  against ;  but  it  is  the  abuse,  and  not  the  use  of  the  thing  which  is  to  be 
condemned.  If  the  shoe  is  not  too  hot,  nor  held  too  long  on  the  footfan  accuracy  of 
adjustment  is  thus  obtained,  which  the  knife  would  be  long  in  producino-,  or  would 
not  produce  at  all.  If,  however,  the  shoe  is  made  to  burn  its  way  to  its'soat  with 
little  or  no  previous  preparation  of  the  foot,  the  heat  must  be  injurious  both  to  the 
sensiDle  and  insensible  parts  of  the  foot. 

The  heels  of  the  shoe  should  be  examined  as  to  their  proper  width.  Whatever  ia 
the  custom  of  shooing  the  horses  of  dealers,  and  the  too  prevalent  practice  in  the 
metropolis  of  giving  the  foot  an  open  appearance,  although  the  posterior  part  of  it  is 
thereby  exposed  to  injury,  nothing  is  mve  certain  than  that,  in  the  horse  destined  for 
road-work,  the  heels,  and  particularly  the  seat  of  com,  can  scarcely  be  too  well 
covered.  Part  of  the  shoe  projecting  externally  can  be  of  no  possible  good,  but  will 
prove  an  occasional  source  of  mischief,  and  especially  in  a  heavy  country.  A  shoe, 
the  web  of  which  projects  inward  as  far  it  can  without  touching  the  froo-,  affords  prey 
tection  to  the  angle  between  the  bars  and  the  crust.  " 

Of  the  manner  of  attaching  the  shoe  to  the  foot  the  owner  can  scarcely  be  a  compe- 
tent judge;  he  can  only  take  care  that  the  shoe  itself  shall  not  be  heavier  than  the 
wo/k  requires— that,  for  work  a  little  hard  the  shoe  shall  still  be  liaht,  with  a  bit  of 
steel  welded  mto  the  toe— that  the  nails  shall  be  as  small,  and  as  few,  and  as  far  from 
the  heels  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  shoe;  and  that,  for  litrht  work 
at  least,  the  shoe  shall  not  be  driven  on  ^  closely  and  firmly  as  is  often  done,  nor  the 
points  of  the  nails  be  brought  out  so  high  up  as  is  generally  practised. 

CALKINS. 

There  are  few  cases  in  which  the  use  of  calkins  (a  turning  up  or  elevation  of  the 
heel)  can  be  admissible  in  the  fore-feet,  except  in  frosty  w'eather,  when  it  may  in 
some  degree  prevent  unpleasant  or  dangerous  slipping.  If,  however,  calkins' are 
used,  they  should  be  placed  on  both  sides.  If  the  outer  he<^l  only  is  raised  with  the 
calkin,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  weight  cannot  be  thrown  evenly  on  the  foot,  and 
undue  straining  and  injury  of  some  part  of  the  foot  or  of  the  leer  niust  be  the  necessary 
consequence.  Few  things  deserve  more  the  attention  of  the  irorsenian  than  this  most 
absurd  and  injurious  of  all  the  practices  of  the  forgo.  One  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk 
ing,  with  one  side  of  the  shoe  or  boot  raised  considerably  above  the  other,  will  pain- 
fully convince  us  of  what  the  horse  must  suffer  from  this  too  common  method  of 
shoeing.  It  cannot  be  excused  even  in  the  hunting  shoe.  If  the  horse  is  ridden  far 
to  cover,  or  galloped  over  much  hard  and  flinty  ground,  he  will  inevitably  suffer  fr»m 
this  unequal  distribution  of  the  weight.  If  flie  calkin  is  put  on  the  outer  heel,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  horse  from  slipping,  either  the  horn  of  that  heel  should  be  lowered  to 
a  c»Tresponding  degree,  or  the  other  heel  of  the  shoe  should  be  raised  to  the  same 
level  by  a  gradual  thickening.  Of  tlie  use  of  calkins  in  the  hinder  foot  we  shall 
presently  speak. 
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These  are  portions  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  shoe,  hammered  out,  and  turned  up  so 
as  to  embrace  the  lower  part  of  the  crust,  and  which  is  usually  pared  out  a  little,  iu 
order  to  receive  the  clip.  They  are  very  useful,  as  more  securely  attaching  the  shoe 
to  the  foot,  and  relieving  the  crust  from  that  stress  upon  the  nails  which  would  other- 
wise be  injurious.  A  clip  at  the  toe  is  almost  necessary  in  every  draught-horse,  and 
absolutely  so  in  the  horse  of  heavy  draught,  in  order  to  prevent  the  shoe  from  being 
loosened  or  torn  off  by  the  pressure  which  is  thrown  upon  the  toe  in  the  act  of  draw- 
ing. A  clip  on  the  outside  of  each  shoe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarters,  will  give 
security  to  it.  Clips  are  likewise  necessary  on  the  shoes  of  all  heavy  horses,  and  of 
all  others  who  are  disposed  to  stamp,  or  violehtly  paw  with  their  feet,  and  thus  incur 
the  danger  of  displacing  the  shoe ;  but  they  are  evils,  inasmuch  as  they  press  upon 
the  crust  as  it  grows  down,  and  they  should  only  be  used  when  circumstances  abso- 
kit*  ly  rofjuire  them.  In  the  hunter's  shoe  they  are  not  required  at  the  sides.  One  at 
the  toe  is  suflficient. 

THE  HINDER  SHOE. 

In  forming  the  hinder  shoes  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  hind  limbs  are  the 
principal  instruments  in  progression,  and  that  in  every  act  of  progression,  except  the 
walk,  the  toe  is  the  point  on  which  the  whole  frame  of  the  animal  turns,  and  from 
which  it  is  propelled.  This  part,  then,  should  be  strengthened  as  much  as  possible  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  hinder  shoes  are  made  broader  at  tlie  toe  than  the  fore  ones.  An- 
other good  effect  is  produced  by  this,  that,  the  hinder  foot  being  shortened,  there  ia 
less  danger  of  overreaching  or  forging,  and  especially  if  the  shoe  is  wider  on  the  foot 
surface  than  on  tlie  ground  one.  The  shoe  is  thus  made  to  slope  inward,  and  is  a 
little  within  the  toe  of  the  crust. 

Tlie  shape  of  the  hinder  foot  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  fore  foot.  It  is 
straighter  in  the  quarters,  and  the  shoe  must  have  the  same  form.  For  carriage  and 
draught-horses  generally,  calkins  may  be  put  on  the  heels,  because  the  animal  will  be 
thus  enabled  to  dig  his  toe  more  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  urge  himself  forward, 
and  throw  his  weight  into  the  collar  with  greater  advantage :  but  the  calkins  must 
not  he  too  high,  and  they  must  be  of  an  equal  height  on  each  heel,  otherwise,  as  has 
bpcn  stated  with  regard  to  the  fore  feet,  the  weight  will  not  be  fairly  distributed  over 
the  foot,  and  some  part  of  the  foot  or  the  leg  will  materially  suffer.  The  nails  in  the 
hinder  shoe  may  be  placed  nearer  to  the  heel  than  in  the  fore  shoe,  because,  from  the 
comparatively  little  weiglit  and  concussion  thrown  on  the  hinder  feet,  there  is  not  so 
much  danger  of  contraction. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  SHOES. 

The  shoe  must  vary  in  substance  and  weight  with  the  kind  of  foot,  and  the  nature 
of  the  work.  A  weak  foot  should  never  wear  a  heavy  shoe,  nor  any  foot  a  shoe  that 
will  last  longer  than  a  month.  Here,  perhaps,  we  may  be  permitted  to  caution  the 
horsc-proprit'tor  against  having  his  cattle  shod  by  contract,  unless  he  binds  down  his 
farrier  or  veterinary  surgeon  to  remove  the  shoes  once  at  least  in  every  month ;  for  if 
the  contractor,  by  a  heavy  shoe,  and  a  little  steel,  can  cause  five  or  six  weeks  to  inter- 
vene between  the  shoeings,  he  will  do  so,  although  the  feet  of  the  horse  must  neces- 
sarily suffer.  The  shoe  should  never  be  heavier  than  the  work  requires,  for  an  ounce 
or  two  in  the  weight  of  the  shoe  will  sadly  tell  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  work.  This 
IS  acknowledged  in  the  hunting  shoe,  which  is  narrower  and  lighter  than  that  of  the 
hackney,  although  the  foot  of  the  hackney  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  hunter.  It  is 
more  decidedly  acknowledged  in  the  racer,  who  wears  'Z.  shoe  only  sufliciently  thick 
to  prevent  it  from  bending  when  it  is  used. 

THE  CONCAVE-SEATED  SHOE. 

The  proper  form  and  construction  of  the  shoe  is  a  subject  deserving  of  very  scnoiis 
inquiry,  for  it  is  most  important  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  kind  of  shoe  that  will  do 
the  least  mischief  to  the  feet.  A  cut  is  subjoined  of  that  which  is  useful  and  valuable 
fjr  general  purposes.  It  is  employed  in  many  of  our  best  forges,  and  promises 
gradually  to  supersede  the  flat  and  the  simple  concave  shoe,  although  it  must,  in  many 
wspects,  yield  to  the  unilateral  shoe. 
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It  presents  a  perfectly  flat  surface  to  the  grround,  in  order  to  give  as  many  points  ol 
bearing  as  possible,  except  that,  on  the  outer  edge,  there  is  a  groove  ox  fuller,  in  which 
tlie  nail-holes  are  punched,  so  that,  sinking  into  the  fuller,  their  heads  project  but  a 
Jittle  way,  and  are  soon  worn  down  level  with  the  shoe.  The  ground  surface  of  the 
common  shoe  used  in  the  country  is  somewhat  convex,  and  the  inner  rim  of  the  shoe 
romes  first  on  the  ground ;  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  weight,  instead  of 
I'eing  borne  fairly  on  the  crust,  is  supported  by  the  nails  and  clenches,  which  must 
o^  injurious  to  the  foot,  and  often  chip  and  break  it. 


The  web  of  this  shoe  is  of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  from  the  toe  to  the  heel ; 
tind  it  is  sufficiently  wide  to  guard  the  sole  from  bruises,  and,  as  much  so  as  the  frog 
will  permit,  to  cover  the  seat  of  corn. 

On  the  foot  side  it  is  sealed.  The  outer  part  of  it  is  accurately  flat,  and  of  the  width 
of  the  crust,  and  designed  to  support  the  crust,  for  by  it  the  whole  weight  of  the  hose 
IS  sustained. 

Towards  the  heel  this  flattened  part  is  wider  and  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
web,  in  order  to  support  the  heel  of  the  crust  and  its  reflected  part — the  bar;  thus, 
while  it  defends  the  horn  included  within  this  angle  from  injury,  it  gives  that  equal 
pressure  from  the  bar  and  the  crust,  which  is  the  best  preventive  against  corns,  awl 
a  powerful  obstacle  to  contraction. 

It  is  fastened  to  the  foot  by  nine  nails  —  five  on  the  outside,  and  four  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  shoe;  those  on  the  outside  extending  a  little  farther  down  towards  the 
heel,  because  tlie  outside  heel  is  thicker  and  stronger,  and  there  is  more  nail-hold ; 
the  last  nail  on  the  inner  quarter  being  farther  from  the  heel  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  that  quarter.  For  feet  not  too  large,  and  where  moderate  work  only  is  re- 
quired from  the  horse,  four  nails  on  the  outside,  and  three  on  the  inside,  will  be  snffi- 
rient;  and  the  last  nail  being  far  from  the  heels,  will  allow  more  expansion  there. 

The  inside  part  of  the  web  is  bevelled  off,  or  rendered  concave,  that  it  may  not 
press  upon  the  sole.  Notwithstanding  our  iron  fetter,  the  sole  does,  although  to  a 
very  inconsiderable  extent,  descend  when  the  foot  of  the  horse  is  put  on  the  ground 
It  is  unable  to  bear  constant  or  even  occasional  pressure,  and  if  it  came  in  contact 
w  ith  the  shoe,  the  sensible  sole  between  it  and  the  coffin-bone  would  be  bruised,  and 
lameness  would  ensue.  Many  of  our  horses,  from  too  early  and  undue  work,  have 
the  natural  concave  sole  flattened,  and  the  disposition  to  descend  and  the  degree  of 
riescrnt  are  thereby  increased.  The  concave  shoe  prevents,  even  in  this  case,  the  poa- 
•ibility  of  much  injury,  because  the  sole  can  never  descend  in  the  degree  in  which 
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the  shoe  is  or  may  be  bevelled.    A  shoe  bevelled  still  farther  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  projecting  or  pumiced  foot. 

•  THE  UNILATERAL,  OR  ONE  SIDE  NAILED  SHOE. 

For  a  material  improvement  in  the  art  of  shoeing,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  TumCi 
of  Regent  Street.  What  was  the  state  of  the  foot  of  the  horse  a  few  years  ago?  An 
unyielding  iron  hoof  was  attached  to  it  by  four  nails  in  each  quarter,  and  the  conse- 
quence w  as,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  foot  underwent  a  very  considerable  alter 
alion  in  its  form  and  in  its  usefulness.  Before  it  had  attained  its  full  development — 
before  the  animal  was  five  years  old,  there  was,  in  a  great  many  cases,  an  evident 
couiraction  of  the  hoof.  There  was  an  alteration  in  the  manner  of  going.  The  step 
was  shortened,  the  sole  was  hollowed,  the  frog  was  diseased,  the  general  elasticity 
of  the  foot  was  destroyed — there  was  a  disorganization  of  the  whole  horny  cavity, 
and  the  value  of  the  horse  was  materially  diminished.  What  was  the  grand  cause 
of  this  ?  It  was  the  restraint  of  the  shoe.  The  firm  attachuient  of  it  to  the  foot  by 
nails  in  each  quarter,  and  the  consequent  strain  to  which  the  (juarters  and  every  part 
of  the  foot  were  exposed,  produced  a  necessary  tendency  to  contraction,  from  which 
sprang  almost  all  the  maladies  to  which  the  foot  of  the  horse  is  subject. 

The  unilateral  shoe  has  this  gre-.it  advantage :  it  is  identified  with  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  the  expansibility  of  the  horse's  foot,  and  of  removing  or  preventing  the 
worst  ailments  to  which  the  foot  of  the  horse  is  liable.  It  can  be  truly  stated  of  this 
shoe,  that  while  it  affords  to  the  whole  organ  an  iron  defence  equal  tt)  the  common 
shoe,  it  permits,  what  the  common  shoe  never  did  or  can  do,  the  perfect  liberty  of  the 
foot. 

We  arc  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  the  last  improvement  of  the  unilateral 
shoe. 


Tlie  above  cut  gives  a  view  of  the  outer  side  of  the  off  or  right  unilateral  shoe. 
The  respective  situations  of  the  five  nails  will  be  observed;  the  disUmce  of  the  last 
from  the  heel,  and  the  proper  situations  at  which  they  emerge  from  the  crusu  The 
tvvo  clips  will  likewise  be  seen— one  in  the  front  of  the  foot,  and  the  other  on  the  side 
Detween  the  last  and  second  nail. 

The  second  cut  gives  a  view  of  the  inner  side  of  the  unilateral  shoe.  Tlie  two 
nails  near  the  toe  are  in  the  situation  in  which  Mr.  Turner  directs  that  they  sliould  be 
>laced,  and  behind  them  is  no  other  attachment,  between  the  shoe  and  the  crust.  The 
>ortion  of  the  crust  which  is  rasped  oflT  from  the  irmer  surfiicc  of  the  shoe  is  now,  we 
)elieve,  not  often  removed  from  the  side  of  the  foot;  it  has  an  unpleasant  appearance, 
ana  the  rasping  is  somewhat  unnecessary.  The  heel  of  this  shoe  exhibits  the  method 
which  Mr.  Turner  has  adopted,  and  with  considerable  success,  for  the  cure  of  corns : 
he  cuts  away  a  portion  of  the  ground  surface  at  the  heel,  and  injurious  rompressiori 
wr  concussion  is  rendered  in  a  manner  impossible. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  one-sided  nailingr  has  been  exceedingly  useful.  It 
has,  in  many  a  case  that  threatened  a  serious  termination,  restored  the  elasticity  of 
the  foot,  and  enabled  it  to  discharge  its  natural  functions.  It  has  also  restored  to  the 
foot,  even  in  bad  cases,  a  great  deal  of  its  natural  formation,  and  enabled  the  horse  to 
discharge  his  duty  with  more  ease  and  pleasure  to  himself,  and  greater  security  to  his 
rider. 

It  is  diflicult  to  tell  what  was  the  character  of  "  the  old  English  shoe."  It  certainly 
was  larger  than  there  was  any  occasion  for  it  to  be,  and  nearly  covered  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  foot.  The  nail-holes  were  also  far  more  numerous  than  they  are  at  present. 
The  ground  side  was  usually  somewhat  convex.  "Tlie  eflect  of  this,"  says  .Mr.  \V. 
C.  Spooner,  "  was  to  place  the  foot  in  a  kind  of  hollow  dish,  which  cfiectually  pre- 
vented its  proper  expansion,  the  crust  resting  on  a  mere  ledge  instead  of  a  flat  surface; 
and,  on  the  ground  side,  from  the  inner  rim  coming  to  the  ground  first,  the  weight 
was  almost  supported  by  the  nails  and  clinches,  which  were  placed,  four  or  five  on 
each  side,  at  some  distance  from  the  toe,  and  approaching  nearly  to  the  heels."* 

It  was  an  improvement  to  make  the  ground  surface  flat,  and  to  take  care  that  it  did 
not  press  on  the  sole.  At  length,  however,  came  the  concave-seated  shoe  of  Osmer, 
which  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  improved  by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  and 
ultimately  became  verj'  generally  and  usefully  adopted. 

THE  HUNTING  SHOE. 

The  hunter's  shoe  is  different  from  that  commonly  used,  in  form  as  well  as  in 
weight.  It  is  not  so  much  bevelled  off  as  the  common  concave-seated  shoe.  Suffi- 
cient space  alone  is  left  for  the  introduction  of  a  picker  between  the  shoe  and  the  sole, 
othen^ise,  in  going  over  heavy  ground,  the  clay  would  insinuate  itself,  and  by  its 
tt^nacity  loosen,  and  even  tear  off  the  shoe.  The  heels  likewise  are  somewhat  shorter, 
that  they  may  not  be  torn  off  by  tlie  too  of  the  hind-feet  when  galloping  fast,  and  the 
outer  heel  is  frequently  but  injudiciously  turned  up  to  prevent  slipping.  If  calkins 
are  necessary  both  heels  should  have  an  equal  bearing. 

THE  BARSHOE. 

A  bar-shoe  is  often  exceedingly  useful.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the  common  shoe 
ronnd  the  heels,  and  by  means  of  it  the  pressure  may  be  taken  off  from  some  tender 
part  of  the  foot,  and  thrown  on  another  which  is  better  able  to  bear  it,  or  more  widely 
and  equally  diffused  over  the  whole  foot.  It  is  principally  resorted  to  in  cases  of  corn. 
:he  seat  of  which  it  perfectly  covers — in  pumiced  feet,  the  soles  of  which  may  be  thu« 
eievated  above  the  ground  and  secured  from  pressure, — in  sand-crack,  when  the  pres- 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Foot  of  the  Horse,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner,  p.  113. 


iure  may  be  removed  from  the  fissure,  and  thrown  on  either  side  of  it,  and  m  Thrushes, 
when  the  frog  is  tender,  or  is  become  cankered,  and  requires  to  be  frequently  dressed, 
and  the  dressing  can  by  this  means  alone  be  retained.  In  these  cases  the  bar-shoe  is 
an  excellent  contrivance,  if  worn  only  for  one  or  two  shoeings,  or  as  long  as  the  dis- 
ease requires  it  to  be  worn,  but  it  must  be  left  off  as  soon  as  it  can  be  dispensed  with. 
If  it  is  used  for  the  protection  of  a  diseased  foot,  however  it  may  be  chambered  and 
laid  off  the  frog,  it  will  soon  become  flattened  upon  it ;  or  if  the  pressure  of  it  is  thrown 
on  the  frog,  in  order  to  relieve  the  sand-crack  or  the  corn,  that  frog  must  be  very  strong 
and  healthy  which  can  long  bear  the  great  and  continued  pressure.  More  mischieif 
is  often  produced  in  the  frog  than  previously  existed  in  the  part  that  was  relieved.  It 
will  be  plain  that  in  the  use  of  the  bar-shoe  for  corn  or  sand-crack,  the  crust  and  the 
frog  should  be  precisely  on  a  level :  the  bar  also  should  be  the  widest  part  of  the  shoe, 
in  order  to  afford  as  extended  bearing  as  possible  on  the  frog,  and  therefore  less  likely 
to  be  injurious.  Bar-shoes  are  evidently  not  safe  in  frosty  weather.  They  are  never 
safe  when  much  speed  is  required  from  the  horse,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  wrenched 
off  in  a  heavy,  clayey  country. 

TIPS. 

Tips  are  short  shoes,  reaching  only  half  round  the  foot,  and  worn  while  the  horse 
is  at  grass,  in  order  to  prevent  the  crust  being  torn  by  tlie  occasional  hardness  of  the 
ground,  or  the  pawing  of  the  animal.  The  quarters  at  the  same  time  being  free,  the 
foot  disposed  to  contract  has  a  chance  of  expanding  and  regaining  its  natural  shape 

THE  EXPANDING  SHOE.  "^ 

Our  subject  would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  describe  the  supposed  expnnding 
shoe,  although  it  is  now  almost  entirely  out  of  use.  It  is  either  seated  or  concave 
like  the  common  shoe,  with  a  joint  at  the  toe,  by  which  the  natural  expansion  of  the 
foot  is  said  to  be  permitted,  and  the  injurious  consequences  of  shoeing  prevented. 
There  is,  however,  this  radical  defect  in  the  jointed  shoe,  that  the  nails  occupy  the 
same  situation  as  in  the  common  shoe,  and  prevent,  as  they  do,  the  gradual  expansion 
of  the  sides  and  quarters,  and  allow  only  of  a  hinge-like  motion  at  the  toe.  It  is  a 
most  imperfect  accommodation  of  the  expansion  of  the  foot  to  the  action  of  its  internal 
part:*,  and  even  this  accommodation  is  afforded  in  the  slightest  possible  degree,  if  it 
IS  afforded  at  all.  Either  the  nails  fix  the  sides  and  quarters  as  m  the  common  shoe, 
and  then  the  joint  at  the  toe  is  useless;  or,  if  that  joint  merely  opens  like  a  hinge,  the 
nail-holes  near  the  toe  can  no  longer  correspond  with  those  in  the  quarters,  which  are 
unequally  expanding  at  every  point.  There  will  be  more  stress  on  the  crust  at  these 
holes,  which  will  not  only  enlarge  them  and  destroy  the  fixed  attachment  of  .the  shoe 
to  the  hoof,  but  ofti'n  tear  away  portions  of  the  crust.  This  shoo,  in  order  to  answer 
the  intended  purpose,  should  consist  of  many  joints,  running  along  the  sides  and  quar- 
ters, wliich  would  make  it  too  complicated  and  expensive  and  frail  for  general  use. 

While  the  shoe  is  to  be  attached  to  the  foot  by  nails,  we  must  be  content  with  the 
concave-seated  or  unilateral  one,  taking  care  to  place  the  nail-holes  as  far  from  the 
heels,  and  pirtieularlv  from  the  inner  heel,  as  the  state  of  the  foot  and  the  nature  of 
the  work  will  admit ;  and  where  the  country  is  not  too  heavy  nor  the  work  too  severe, 
omittinn  all  but  two  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot. 

FELT  OR  LE.\THER  SOLES. 

When  the  foot  is  bruised  or  inflamed,  the  concussion  or  shock  produced  by  the  haul 
contact  of  the  elastic  iron  with  the  ground  gives  the  animal  much  pain,  and  aggra- 
vates the  injurv  or  disease.  A  strip  of  felt  or  leather  is,  therefore,  sometimes  placed 
between  the  seating  of  the  shoe  and  the  crust,  which,  from  its  want  of  elasticit)% 
deadens  or  materially  lessens  the  vibration  or  shock,  and  the  horse  treads  more  freely 
and  is  evidentlv  relieved.  This  is  a  good  contrivance  while  the  inflammation  or  ten- 
derness of  the'  foot  continues,  but  a  ver>'  bad  practice  if  constantly  adopted.  The 
nails  cannot  be  driven  so  surely  or  securely  when  this  substance  is  interposeu  between 
thf  shoe  and  the  foot.  The  contraction  and  swelling  of  the  felt  or  leather  Irom  the 
29* 
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effect  of  moisture  or  dryness  will  soon  render  the  attachment  of  the  shoe  less  firm-. 
there  will  be  too  much  play  upon  the  nails — the  nail-holes  will  enlarge,  and  the  crust 
will  be  broken  away.  ... 

After  wounds  or  extensive  bruises  of  the  sole,  or  where  the  sole  is  thin  and  flat 
and  tender,  it  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  piece  of  leather,  fitted  to  the  sole,  and 
nailed  on  with  the  shoe.  This  may  be  allowed  as  a  temporary  defence  of  the  foot; 
but  there  is  the  same  objection  to  its  permanent  use  from  the  insecurity  of  fastening, 
and  the  strain  on  the  crust,  and  the  frequent  chipping  of  it.  There  are  also  these 
additional  inconveniences,  that  if  the  hollow  between  the  sole  and  the  leather  is  filled 
with  stopping  and  tow,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  introduce  them  so  evenly  and  ac- 
curately as  not  to  produce  partial  or  injurious  pressure.  A  few  days'  work  will  almost 
invariably  so  derange  the  padding,  as  to  cause  unequal  pressure.  The  long  contact 
of  the  sole  with  stopping  of  almost  every  kind  will  produce,  not  a  healthy,  elastic 
horn,  but  that  of  a  scaly,  spongy  nature — and  if  the  hollow  is  not  thus  filled,  gravel 
and  dirt  will  insinuate  themselves,  and  eat  into  and  injure  the  foot. 

The  general  habit  of  stopping  the  feet  requires  some  consideration.  It  is  a  very 
o-ood  or  very  bad  practice,  according  to  circumstances.  "VN'hen  the  sole  is  flat  and 
thin  it  should  be  omitted,  except  on  the  evening  before  shoeing,  and  then  the  appli- 
cation  of  a  little  moisture  may  render  the  paring  of  the  foot  safer  and  more  easy. 
If  it  were  oftener  used  it  would  soften  the  foot,  and  not  only  increase  the  tendency 
to  descent,  but  the  occasional  occurrence  of  lameness  from  pebbles  or  irregularities 
of  the  road. 

Professor  Stewart  gives  a  valuable  account  of  the  proper  application  of  stopping. 
"  Farm  horses  seldom  require  any  stopping.  Their  feet  receive  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  fields,  or,  if  they  do  not  get  much,  they  do  not  need  much.  Carl-horses  used 
in  the  town  should  be  stopped  once  a  week,  or  oftener  during  winter,  and  every  se- 
cond night  in  the  hot  weeks  of  summer.  Groggj'  horses,  and  all  those  with  high 
heels,  concave  shoes,  or  hot  and  tender  feet,  or  an  exuberance  of  horn,  require  stop- 

{)ing  almost  every  night.  ^Vhen  neglected,  especially  in  dry  weather,  the  sole 
lecomes  hard  and  rigid,  and  the  horse  goes  lame,  or  becomes  lame  if  he  were  not  so 
before."* 

One  of  two  substances,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  is  genera. ly  used  for  stopping  the  feet 
—clay  and  cow-dung.  The  clay  used  alone  is  too  hard,  and  dries  too  rapidly.  Many 
horses  have  been  lamed  by  it.  If  it  is  used  in  the  stable,  it  should  always  be  removed 
before  the  horse  goes  to  w«»rk.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  applied  to  the  feet  of  hca^j 
draught-horses,  for  it  will  work  out  before  much  mischief  is  done. 

Cow-dung  is  softer  than  the  clay,  and  it  has  this  good  property,  that  it  rarely  or 
never  becomes  too  hard  or  dr}\  For  ordinary  work,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  clay 
and  cow-dunsr  will  be  the  best  application;  either  of  them,  however,  must  he  applied 
with  a  great  deal  of  caution,  where  there  is  any  disposition  to  thrush.  Tow  used 
alone,  or  with  a  small  quantity  of  tar,  will  often  be  serviceable. 

In  the  better  kind  of  stables,  a  fi-lt  pad  is  frequently  used.  It  was  first  introduced 
by  Veterinar}'  Surgeon-General  Cherry.  It  keeps  the  foot  cool  and  moist,  and  is  very 
useful,  when  the  sole  has  a  tendency  to  become  flat.  For  the  concave  sole,  tow  would 
be  preferable. 

The  shoe  is  sometimes  displaced  when  the  horse  is  going  at  an  ordinarj'  pace,  and 
more  frequently  during  hunting;  and  no  person  who  is  a  sportsman  needs  to  he  told 
in  what  a  vexatious  predicament  every  one  feels  himself  who  happens  to  lose  a  shoe 
in  the  middle  of  a  chase,  or  just  as  the  hounds  are  getting  clear  away  with  their  fox 
over  the  open  countr}'. 

Mr.  Percivall  has  invented  a  sandal  which  occupies  a  very  small  space  in  the  pocket, 
ran  be  buckled  on  the  foot  in  less  than  two  minutes,  and  will  serve  as  a  perfect  sub- 
Mitute  for  the  lost  one,  on  the  road,  or  in  the  field ;  or  may  be  used  for  the  race-horse 
when  travelling  from  one  course  to  anotl)er;  or  may  be  truly  serviceable  in  cases  of 
diseased  feet  that  may  require  at  the  same  time  exercise  and  daily  dressing.  The 
following  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  horse  sandal. 


•  Stewart's  Stable  CEconomy,  p.  127. 
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From  an  inspection  of  the  above  cut,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shoe,  or  iron  part  of 
the  sandal,  consists  of  three  principal  parts,  to  which  the  others  are  appendages ; 
which  are,  the  /jp,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  horse-shoe  of  that  name;" the 
middle  bar,  the  broad  part  proceeding  backward  from  the  tip ;  and  the  side  bars,  or 
hranches  of  the  middle  bar,  extending  to  the  heels  of  the  hoof.  T/ie  appendages  are, 
the  fue-clasp,  the  part  projecting  from  the  front  of  the  tip,  and  which  moves  by  a  hinge 
upon  the  tue-clip,  which  toe-clasp  is  furnished  with  two  iron  loops.  Tfie  heel-clips  are 
two  clips  at  the  heels  of  the  side  bars,  which  correspond  to  the  toe-clip ;  the  latter 
embracing  the  toe  of  the  crust,  while  the  former  embrace  its  heels.  Through  the 
heel-clips  run  the  rings,  which  move  and  act  like  a  hinge,  and  are  double,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  both  the  straps.  In  the  plate,  the  right  ring  only  is  represented; 
the  left  being  omitted,  the  better  to  show  the  heel-clip.  The  straps,  which  are  com- 
posed of  web,  consist  of  a  hoff-strap  and  a  heel  and  coronet-strap. 

The  hoof-strap  is  furnished  with  a  buckle,  whose  office  it  is  to  bind  the  shoe  to  the 
noof ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  passed  through  the  lower  rings,  and  both  loops  of  the 
fhoe,  and  is  made  to  encircle  the  hoof  twice. 

The  lieel  and  coronet-strap  is  furnished  with  two  pads  and  two  sliding  loops;  one,  a 
movable  pad,  reposes  on  the  heel,  to  defend  that  part  from  the  pressure  and  friction 
ot  the  strap ;  the  other,  a  pad  attached  to  the  strap  near  the  buckle,  affords  a  similar 
defence  to  the  coronet,  in  front.  The  heel-strap  runs  through  the  upper  rings,  crosses 
the  heel,  and  encircles  the  coronet ;  and  its  office  is  to  keep  the  heels  o?  the  shoe 
closely  applied  to  the  hoof,  and  to  prevent  them  from  sliding  for\vard. 

In  the  application  of  the  sandal,  the  foot  is  taken  up  with  one  hand,  and  the  shoe 
slipped  upon  it  with  the  other.  With  the  same  hand,  the  shoe  is  retained  in  its  place, 
wliile  the  foot  is  gradually  let  down  to  rest  on  the  grouno.  As  soon  as  this  is  done, 
the  straps  are  drawn  as  tight  as  possible,  and  buckled. 

The  following  cu  represents  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  sandal,  when  properlr 
fastened  on  the  foot. 

Horses  occasionally  fall  from  bad  riding,  or  bad  shoeing,  or  overreaching,  or  an 
awkward  way  of  setting  on  the  saddle.  The  head,  the  neck,  the  knees,  the  back,  oi 
the  legs,  will  oftenest  suffer.  It  is  often  difficult  to  get  the  animal  on  his  lees  again, 
especially  if  he  is  old,  or  exhausted,  or  injured  by  the  fall.  The  principal  object  is, 
to  support  the  head,  and  to  render  it  a  fixed  point  from  which  the  muscles  may  act  in 
•uppotting  the  body. 
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If  the  horse  is  in  harness,  it  is  seldom  that  he  can  rise  until  he  is  freed  from  the 
shafts  and  traces.  The  first  thing  is  to  secure  the  head,  and  to  keep  it  down,  that  he 
may  not  heat  himself  atrair.st  the  p-round.  Next,  the  parts  of  the  harness  connected 
witli  the  carriage  must  be  unbuckled  —  the  carriage  must  then  be  backed  a  little  way, 
»o  that  he  may  have  room  to  rise.  If  necc-ssary,  the  traces  must  be  taken  off;  and 
after  tlie  horse  gets  up,  he  must  be  steadied  a  little,  until  he  collects  himself. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 
OPERATIONS. 


These  belong  more  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  than  to  the  proprietor  of  the  horse,  bnt 
a  short  account  of  the  manner  of  conductinn  the  principal  ones  should  not  be  omitted. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  bind  the  human  patient,  and  in  no  painful  or  dangerous 
operation  should  this  be  omitted.  It  is  more  necessary  to  bind  the  horse,  who  is  not 
under  the  control  of  reason,  and  whose  struggles  ma)'  not  only  be  injurious  to  himself, 
but  dangerous  to  the  operator. 

The  trcvis  is  a  machine  indispensable  in  ever)'  continental  forge;  even  the  quietest 
horses  are  there  put  into  it  to  be  shod. 

The  side-line  is  a  very  simple  and  useful  method  of  confining  the  horse,  and  placing 
him  in  sufficient  subjection,  for  the  operations  of  docking,  nicking,  and  slight  firing. 
The  long  line  of  the  hobbles,  or  a  conmion  cart-rope,  with  a  noose  at  the  end,  is  fast- 
ened on  the  pastern  of  the  hind-leg  that  is  not  to  be  operated  on.  The  rope  attached 
to  it  is  then  brought  over  the  neck  and  round  the  withers,  and  there  tied  to  the  portion 
that  comes  from  the  leg.  Tlie  leg  may  thus  be  drawn  so  far  forward  that,  while  the 
horse  evidently  cannot  kick  with  that  leer,  he  is  disarmed  of  the  other;  for  he  would 
not  have  sufficient  support  under  him,  if  he  attempted  to  raise  it :  neither  can  he  easily 
use  his  fore-lerrs ;  or,  if  he  attempts  it,  one  of  them  may  be  lifted  up,  and  then  he 
becomes  nearly  powerless.  If  necessary,  the  aid  of  the  twitch,  or  the  barnacles,  may 
ne  resorted  to. 

For  every  minor  operation,  and  even  for  many  that  are  of  more  importance,  this 
mode  of  restraint  is  sufficient,  especially  if  the  operator  has  active  and  determined 
assistants ;  and  we  confess  that  we  are  no  friends  to  the  casting  of  horses,  if  it  can 
nossibly  be  prevented.     When  both  legs  are  included  in  the  hobble,  or  rope  —  as  m 
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anotherway  of  using  the  side- line_the  horse  may  appear  to  be  more  eecure;  bvu 
the  e  .s  greater  danger  of  his  falling  in  his  violent  struggles  during  the  operation. 
l^nf^/Sfflh'  '"^  fvere  firing,  the  animal  must  be  thrown.  °  The  safSy  of  the 
horse,  and  of  he  operator,  will  require  the  use  of  the  improved  hobbles,  by  which  any 
leg  niay  be  released  from  confinement,  and  returned  to  it  at  pleasure  ;  and,  when  the 

danger.     J  he  method  of  putting  the  legs  as  closely  together  as  possible  before  the 

Slailt';^!"''^! '  L°L'^t  ^«^'^^r'^^".P';i••"^  togJthef-and  the^ower  wWdTone 
man  standing  at  the  head,  and  firmly  holding  the  snaffle-bridle,  and  another  at  the 
hannch,  pushing  the  horse  when  he  is  beginning  to  fall,  have  in  brin.nna  him  on  the 
proper  side,  and  on  the  very  spot  on  which  he  is  intended  to  lie,°need  n^t  to  be 
described  It  wil  generally  be  found  most  convenient  to  throw  the  patients  on  the 
off  side,  turning  them  over  when  it  is  required.  This,  however,  is^  riethod  of 
securing  the  horse  to  which  we  repeat  that  we  are  not  partial,  and  to  which  we  should 
not  resort,  except  necessity  compelled;  for  in  the  act  of  falling,  and  in  the  s^ruSes 
after  falling,  many  accidents  have  occurred,  both  to  the  horse  and  the  surgeon  * 

Among  the  minor  methods  of  restraint,  but  sufficient  for  many  purposes  are  the 
tmtch  nndihe  barnaeks.  The  former  consists  of  a  noose  passed  th^ro^  a  hole  at  he 
end  of  a  strong  stick,  and  in  which  the  muzzle  is  inclosed.  The  stick  beino-  tu  ned 
round,  the  muzzle  is  securely  retamed,  while  the  horse  suffers  considerable  pain  from 
the  pressure -sufficiently  great,  indeed,  to  render  him  comparatively  inatLtive  o 
that  which  IS  produced  by  the  operation;  at  the  same  time  he  is  afraid  to  struggle! for 

ZorlTnV'"-''^^'  '••'.  agony  caused  by  the  twitch,  or  the  assistant  has  pfwer  to 
increase  it  by  giving  an  additional  turn  to  the  stick.  i'      ^t   u 

The  degree  of  pain  produced  by  the  application  of  the  twitch  should  never  be  for- 
gotten  or  unnecessarily  increased.  In  no  case  should  it  be  resorted  to  when  milder 
measures  would  have  the  desired  effect.  Grooms  and  horsekeepers  are  too  mTch  in 
the  habit  of  having  recourse  to  it  when  thoy  have  a  somewhat  troublesome  horse  o 
manage  The  degree  of  useless  torture  which  is  thus  inflicted  in  large  establishments 
IS  dreadful;  and  the  temper  of  many  a  horse  is  too  frequently  completely  spoilt 

The  barnac/es  are  the  hand  es  of  the  pincers  placed  over  and  inclosina  the  muzzle 

Scli      Ther?,r'"'""'^^  t^  i^^  ^"'^^"'^'  "'''-'  P^i"  ^1--^  equallo  tharof  the 
1   i    1  T  1     •  T^  ""PP?/  ^'^  T^  barbarous  modes  of  enforcing  submission,  but  they 
are  absolutely  indispensable.     In  a  few  instances  the  blindfolding  of  the  horse  terri 
n?i"J  I       ^'''"f  ^;«"  ?  ^^\  this  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.     The  twitch  should  b« 

ZTrtT  T         '"  ^"'''  r"''"""'  *'  ""'^•'"^ '  ^"^  ^h^"  '^'^'^  ««  "  occasionall V  docs 
renders  the  horse  more  violent,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  side-line  or  the  hobbles. 

fnn,  «h  if,'"^  ir""",'"^^'""  ^^  ^'''^  ^'''^•^''-  "'  *''^«t  ^^l'"«  «"  the  ground,  the  other 
foot  should  be  held  up  by  an  assistant;  or,  if  his  ai.l  is  required  in  an  operation,  ho 
knee  may  be  fully  bent,  and  the  pastern  tied  up  to  the  arm.     When  the  hind-leo-  i, 

to  be  examined  in  the  same  way,  the  forc-leg  on  that  side  should  be  held  or  faste"ned 
up« 

BLEEDING. 

The  operation  of  bleeding  has  been  already  described  (p.  189),  but  we  would  remind 
our  readers  of  the  necessity  in  every  case  of  acute  inflammation,  of  making  a  larae 
orifice,  and  abstracting  the  blood  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  the  constitution  will  thus 
be  the  more  speedily  and  beneficially  affected;  and  also  of  the  propriety  of  nevei 
detprmining  to  take  a  precise  quantity  of  blood,  but  of  keeping  the  finger  on  the  artery 
until  be  pulse  begins  to  falter,  or  the  strong  beating  of  fever  becomes  softer,  or  the 
St     '^  '  ^^        oppressed  pulse  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  rounder  and 

In  cases  of  inflammation,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  practitioner,»bleedino-  is  the 
sneet-anchor  of  the  veterinarian;  yet  few  things  are  more  to  be  reprobated  than  the 
indiscriminate  bleeding  of  the  groom  or  the  farrier. 

Tlie  change  which  takes  place  in  the  blood  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  vein  is  dili- 
ppntly  noticed  by  many  practitioners,  and  is  certainly  deserving  of  some  attention. 

M*rJr.rprnr''l  •"li^^v^"'''^''''''  "^  '^."•''''  '"'■'^"''^^  V  ^^''  ^'«"^-  ^^  improved  hv  Mr.  Daw, 
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The  blood  coagulates  soon  after  it  is  taken  from  the  vein.  The  coagnlable  part  is 
composed  of  two  substances :  that  which  gives  colour  to  the  blood,  and  that  in  whicn 
the  red  particles  float.  'J'hese,  by  degrees,  separate  from  each  other,  and  the  red  par- 
tides  smk  to  the  bottom.  If  the  coagulation  takes  place  slowly,  the  red  particles 
have  more  time  to  sink  through  the  fluid,  and  tliere  appears  on  the  top  a  tliick,  yel- 
lowish, adhesive  substance,  called  the  bufly  coat.  The  slowness  of  the  coagulation 
and  the  tliickness  of  bufly  coat  are  indicative  of  inflammation,  and  of  the  degree  of 
inflammation. 

In  a  healthy  state. of  the  system,  the  coagulation  is  more  rapid,  the  red  particles 
have  not  time  to  fall  through,  and  the  bufly  coat  is  thin.  These  appearances  are 
worth  observing;  but  much  more  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  character  and 
change  of  the  pulse,  and  the  symptoms  generally.  When  the  horse  is  exhauMed  and 
the  sysU^m  nearly  broken  up,  the  blood  will  sometimes  not  coagulate  but  he  of  one 
uniform  black  colour  and  loose  texture.  When  the  blood  runs  down  the  side  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  received,  the  coagulation  w  ill  be  very  imperfect.  When  it  is 
drawn  in  a  full  stream,  it  coagulates  slowly,  and  when  procured  from  a  smaller  orifice, 
the  coagulation  is  more  rapid.  Every  circumstance  affecting  the  coaguiation  and 
appearance  of  the  blood,  the  pulse,  and  the  general  symptoms,  should  be  most  atten- 
tively regarded. 

A  great  deal  of'mystery  is  associated  with  bleeding  in  the  management  of  the  racer 
and  the  hunter.  The  labour  of  the  turf  and  the  field  having  ceased,  there  is  frequenfly 
some  diflTiculty  in  preventing  a  plethoric  state  of  the  constitution  —  a  tendency  to 
inflammatory  complaints.  If  the  horse  is  rapidly  accumulating  flesh,  it  may  he  pni- 
dent  to  abstract  blood,  dependent  in  quantity  on  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  ani- 
mal. Attention  to  this  may  prevent  many  a  horse  from  going  wrong ;  but  the  custom 
that  once  prevailed  of  bleeding  every  horse  a  fortnight  or  more  after  the  racing  or 
hunting  season  had  passed,  is  decidedly  objectionable. 

As  prepanitory  to  work,  bleeding  is  far  from  being  so  much  employed  as  it  used  to 
be.  As  a  universal  practice,  when  the  horse  is  first  taken  from  grass,  it  now  scarcely 
exists.  It  would  not  always  be  ol»jected  to,  if  the  horse  was  fat  and  full  of  flesh,  but, 
otherwise,  it  is  a  custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  It  cer- 
tainly produces  very  considerable  effect.  More  rapidly  than  any  species  of  diet- 
more  rapidly  than  any  sweating  or  purging;  it  reduces  the  condition  of  the  horse, but, 
we  have  often  thought,  at  the  expense  of  those  essentials  to  life  and  health  that  cannot 
be  easily  replaced. 

BLISTERING. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  effect  of  blisters,  wlien  treating  of  the  various  diseases  to 
which  they  are  applicable.  The  principle  on  which  they  act  is,  that  no  two  intense 
inflammations  can  exist  in  neighbouring  parts,  or  perhaps  in  the  system,  at  the  same 
time.  Hence  we  apply  some  stimulating  acrimonious  substance  to  the  skin,  in  order 
to  excite  external  inflammation,  and  thus  lessen  or  remove  that  which  exists  in  some 
deeper  seated  and,  generally,  not  far  distant  part.  Hence,  also,  we  blister  the  sides 
in  inflammation  of  the  lungs — the  abdomen  in  that  of  the  bowels — the  legs  in  that  of 
the  cellular  substance  surrounding  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  or  the  sheaths  them- 
selves, and  the  coronet  or  the  heel  in  inflammation  of  the  navicular  joint. 

Blisters  have  likewise  the  property  of  increasing  the  activity  of  the  neiphbonrinff 
vessels :  thus  we  blister  to  bring  the  tumotir  of  strangles  more  speedily  to  a  head — to 
rouse  the  absorbents  generally  to  more  enercretic  action,  and  cause  the  disappearance 
of  tumours,  and  even  callous  and  bony  substances. 

The  judgment  of  the  practitioner  will  decide  whether  the  desired  effect  will  be  best 
produced  by  a  sudden  and  violent  action,  or  by  the  continuance  of  one  of  a  milder 
character.  Iniammation  should  be  met  by  active  blisters;  old  enlargements  and 
swellings  will  be  most  certainly  removed  by  milder  stimulants — by  the  process  which 
farriers  call  swtafing  down. 

There  are  few  more  active  or  effectual  blisters  than  the  Spanish  fly,  mixed  with  the 
proportions  of  lard  and  resin  that  will  be  hereafter  stated.  The  best  liquid  or  sweat- 
ing blister  is  an  infusion  of  the  fly  in  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  that  lowered  with  neat  s 
foot  oil,  according  to  the  degree  of  activity  required. 

In  preparing  the  horse  for  blistering,  the  hair  should  be  clipped  or  shaved  as  closelv 
as  possible,  and  the  ointment  thoroughly  rubbed  in.     Much  fault  is  often  found  with 
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die  ointment  if  the  blister  does  not  rise,  but  the  failure  is  generally  to  be  attributed  to 
the  idleness  of  the  operator. 

The  head  of  the  horse  should  be  tied  up  during  the  first  two  days ;  except  tnar. 
when  the  sides  are  blistered,  the  body-clothes  may  be  so  contrived  as  to  prevent  the 
annual  trom  nibbling  and  blemishing  the  part,  or  blistering  his  muzzle.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  twenty.four  hours  a  little  olive  or  neat's  foot  oil  should  bo  applied  over  the 
blister,  which  will  considerably  lessen  the  pain  and  supple  the  part,  and  prevent  cracks 
,n  he  skin  that  may  be  difficult  to  heal.  The  oil  should  be  applied 'morning  and 
night,  until  the  scabs  peel  off.  When  they  begin  to  loosen,  a  lather  of  soap  and  watei 
applied  with  a  sponge  may  hasten  their  removal,  but  no  violence  must  be  used. 

hvtry  particle  of  litter  should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  stall,  fur  the  sharp 
ends  ot  the  straw  coming  in  contact  with  a  part  rendered  so  tender  and  irritable  by 
the  blister,  will  cause  a  very  great  annoyance  to  the  animal.  After  the  second  day 
the  horse  may  be  suffered  to  lie  down;  but  the  possibility  of  blemishing  himself 
should  he  prevented  by  a  cradle  or  wooden  necklace,  consisting  of  round  strips  of 
wood,  strung  together,  reaching  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  chest,  and  preventinrr  him 
from  suihciently  turning  or  bending  his  head  to  get  at  the  blistered  part  ° 

A  blister  thus  treated  will  rarely  produce  the  slightest  blemish.  When  the  scabs 
are  all  removed,  the  blister  may  be  repeated,  if  the  case  should  appear  to  require  it, 
or  the  horse  may  be  turned  out.  • 

In  iurtainmations  which  threaten  life,  a  blister  can  scarcely  be  too  active  or  exten- 
sive.    In  inflammation  of  the  lungs  it  should  reach  over  the  whole  of  the  sides,  and 
the  greater  part  ot  the  brisket,  for,  should  a  portion  of  the  fly  be  absorbed,  and  produce 
itranirury  (inflammation,  or  spasmodic  affection  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  )  even  this 
new  irritation  may  assist  in  subduing  the  first  and  more  dancreruus  one.    In  blisterin«r 
however,  tor  injuries  or  diseases  of  l.'ie  legs  or  feet,  some  caution  is  necessary     Whe°n 
speaking  ot  the  treatment  of  sprain  of  the  back  sinews,  p.  2T1,  it  was  stated,  that  "  a 
blister  should  never  be  used  while  any  heat  or  tenderness  remained  about  the  part  " 
for  we  should  then  add  to  the  superficial  inflammation,  instead  of  abatinfr  the  deere'r- 
seated  one,  and  enlargements  of  the  limb  and  extensive  ulcerations  mi-rht  follow 
which  would  render  the  horse  perfectly  unserviceable.     When  there  is  a  tendency  to 
grease,  a  blister  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  has  often  aggravate^d  the  disease.   In  winter 
the  inflammation  of  the  skin  produced  by  blistering  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  grease' 
therefore,  if  h  should  be  necessary  to  blister  the  horse  during  thlt  season,  crreat  care 
must  he  taken  that  he  is  not  exposed  to  cold,  and,  particularly,  that  a  current  of  cold 
air  does  not  come  upon  the  legs. 

The  inhuman  practice  of  blistering  all  round  at  the  same  time,  and  periiaps  hitrh  on 
the  legs,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  Many  a  valuable  horse  has  been  lost 
through  the  excessive  general  irritation  which  this  has  produced,  or  its  violent  effect 
on  the  urinary  organs ;  and  that  has  been  particulariy  the  case,  when  corrosive  subli- 
mate has  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  blister. 

If  strangury  should  appear,  the  horse  should  be  plentifully  supplied  with  linseed 
tea  which  IS  thus  best  prepared— a  gallon  of  boiling  water  is 'thrown  on  half  a  pound 
of  hnseed  ;  the  infusion  suffered  to  stand  until  neariy  cold,  and  the  clean  mucilaa-Jnous 
fluid  then  poured  off.  Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  should  also  beTriven 
dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  and,  after  that,  a  ball  every  six  hours,  containin<ropiuin 
an!  camphor,  with  linseed  meal  and  treacle.  ° 

Half  a  pound  or  a  pound  of  good  mustard  powder,  made  into  a  paste  with  boilincr 
water,  and  applied  hot,  will  often  produce  as  good  a  blister  as  cantharides.  It  is  a 
preferable  one,  when,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  the  effect  of  cantharides  on 
the  urinary  organs  is  feared.  Hartshorn  is  not  so  effectual.  Tincture  of  croton 
makes  an  active  liquid  blister,  and  so  do  some  of  the  preparations  of  iodine. 

FIRING. 

Whatever  seeming  cruelty  may  attend  this  operation,  it  is  in  many  cases  indis- 
pensable. The  principle  on  which  we  have  recourse  to  it  is  similar  to  that  which 
justifies  the  use  of  a  blister — by  producing  superficial  inflammation  we  may  be  enabled 
'0  get  rid  of  a  deeper-seated  one,  or  we  may  excite  the  absorbents  to  remove  an 
innatural  bony  or  other  tumour.  It  raises  more  intense  external  inflammation  than 
we  can  produce  by  any  other  means.  It  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  most  powerful 
a^'cnt  that  we  have  at  our  disposal.   Humanity,  however,  will  dictate,  tliat  on  uccoaul 
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of  the  inflammation  which  it  excites,  ami  llie  pain  it  inflicts,  it  should  only  be  had 
recour«e  to  when  milder  means  rarely  suct-ced. 

The  part'which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  operation  should  be  shaved,  or  the  hair 
cut  from  it  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  tiinuningr  scissors.  This  is  necessary  in 
order  to  brinjr  the  iron  into  immediate  contact  with  the  skin,  and  likewise  to  prevent 
the  smoke  that  will  arise  from  the  burned  hair  obscuring  the  view  of  the  operator. 
The  horse  must  then  be  thrown.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  both  of 
the  operator  and  the  animal.  The  side  line  may  be  applied  in  a  shorter  time,  and  so 
many  hands  may  not  be  wanted  to  cast  the  horse  ;  hut  no  person  can  fire  accurately, 
or  with  the  certainty  of  not  penetratinor  tiie  skin,  except  the  animal  is  effectually 
secured  by  the  hobbles.  Although  accidents  have  occurred  in  the  act  of  casting,  yet 
many  more  have  resulted  to  the  operator,  the  assistants,  or  the  horse,  in  a  protracted 
operation,  when  the  side-line  only  has  been  used. 

The  details  of  the  operation  belong  to  the  veterinary  surgeon.  The  grand  points  to 
be  attended  to  are  to  have  the  edge  of  the  iron  round  and  smooth — the  iron  itself  at, 
or  rather  below  a  red  heat  —  to  pass  it  more  oi  less  rapidly  over  the  skin,  and  with 
slighter  or  greater  pressure,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  —  to  burn  into  the  skin 
until  the  line  produced  by  the  iron  is  of  a  brown  colour,  rather  light  than  dark,  and, 
by  all  means,  in  common  cases,  to  avoid  peneluding  the  skin.  Leaving  out  of  the 
juestion  the  additional  cruelty  of  deep  firing,  when  not  absolutely  required,  we  nay 
aepend  on  it  that  if  the  skin  is  burned  tlit<>ii<ih,  inflammation,  and  ulceration,  and 
sloughing  will  ensue,  that  will  be  with  much  dilliculty  combated — that  will  unavoida- 
bly feave  unnecessary  blemish,  and  that  has  destroyed  many  valuable  horses.  Itmay 
happen,  nevertheless,  that  by  a  sudden  plunge  of  the  animal  the  skin  will  be  una- 
voidably cut  through.  The  act  of  firing  requires  much  skill  and  tact,  and  the  practi- 
tioner cannot  be  always  on  his  guard  ag;unst  the  struggles  of  the  tortured  beast 
It  will,  also,  and  not  unfrequently,  occur  that  the  skin,  partially  divided,  will  separate 
in  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation.  This  must  not  be  attributed  to  any 
neglect  or  unskilfulness  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  ulceration  thus  produced  will  be 
slight  and  easily  treated,  compared  with  that  caused  by  actually  burning  through  the 
skin. 

A  very  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  breed  of  many  of  the  varieties 
of  the  horse,  and  the  labour  exacted  from  him.  As  illustrations  of  this  we  refer  to 
the  altered  character  and  pace  of  the  modern  hunter  and  the  additionrfl  increase  of 
speed  required  from  the  coach  and  the  post  horse ;  the  exertion  being  limited  only  by 
the  degree  to  which  every  muscle  and  every  nerve  can  he  extended,  while  the  calcu- 
lation between  the  utmost  exaction  of  cruelty  and  the  expenditure  of  vital  power,  is 
reduced  to  the  merest  fraction.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  horse  is  subjected 
to  severer  injuries  than  he  used  to  be,  and  severer  meas\ires  are  atid  must  be  employed 
to  remedy  the  evil.  Hence  the  horrible  applications  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  horse 
that  have  disgraced  the  present  day.  Lesions — gashes  have  been  made  on  euherside 
of  the  tendon  of  the  leg,  which  it  took  no  fewer  than  seven  months  to  heal.  \Na3 
there  nothing  short  of  this  lenjrthened  torture  that  could  have  been  done  to  relieve  the 
victim  1  Could  he  not  have  been  more  licrhtly  fired  for  the  road  or  for  the  purposes 
of  breeding?  Was  there  no  pasture  onr  which  he  had  earned  a  right  to  graze!  —  or 
could  he  not  have  been  destroyed  ?  These  sad  lesions  will  occasionally  come  before 
the  practitioner  and  the  owner.  It  will  be  for  the  first,  to  advocate  that,  which,  on  a 
careful  view  of  the  case,  mercy  prompts ;  and  the  latter,  except  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  ultiniate  enjoyment,  as  well  as  usefulness,  should  never  urge  a  continua- 
tion of  suflVring. 

Suppnsino:,  however,  that  prospect  to  exist,  the  surgeon  must  discharge  his  duty. 
These  g-.ishes,  after  a  while,  henrin  to  close,  and  then  commences  the  beautiful  process 
of  granul-.ition.  Little  portions  of  the  integiiment  form  on  the  centre  of  the  wound, 
and  the  siilrs  of  the  wound  creep  closer  toorother,  and  the  skin  steals  over  tlip  surl;ice, 
until  the  chasm  is  perfectly  closed.  In  order  to  insure  the  continuance  of  this,  a  ridge 
of  contracted  intenfument  as  hard  as  any  cartilajre,  hut  withouWits  elasticity,  runs  from 
one  end  of  the  lesion  to  the  other,  ticrhUr,  and  harder,  and  more  elTnctual  even*'  week 
and  month,  and  year,  and  lasting  durinjr  the  life  of  the  animal.  Therefore,  the  vete- 
rinary sunjeon  is  not  to  be  too  severelv  censured,  if.  after  due  consideration,  he  is 
•nduced  to  undertake  one  of  these  fearful  operations :  but  let  him  do  it  'uj  seldom  a» 
ue  can,  and  only  when  every  circumstance  promises  a  fiivourable  result. 


Some  practitioners  blister  immediately  after  firing.  As  a  general  usage  it  is  highly 
to  be  reprobated.  It  is  wanton  and  useless  cruelty.  It  may  be  required  in  bony 
tumours  of  considerable  extent,  and  long  standing,  and  interfering  materially  with  the 
action  of  the  neighbouring  joint.  Spavin  accompanied  by  much  lameness,  and  ring- 
bone spread ino^  round  the  coronet  and  involving  the  side  cartilages  or  the  pastern 
joint,  may  justify  it.  The  inflammation  is  rendered  more  intense,  and  of  considera- 
bly longer  duration.  In  old  affections  of  the  round  bone  it  may  be  admitted,  but  no 
excuse  can  be  made  for  it  in  the  slighter  cases  of  sprain  or  weakness,  or  staleness. 

On  the  day  after  the  operation,  it  will  be  prudent  gently  to  rub  some  neat's  foot  oil, 
or  lard  over  the  w«und.  This  will  soften  the  skin,  and  render  it  less  likely  to  sepa- 
rate or  ulcerate.  A  bandage  would  add  to  the  irritation  of  the  part.  Any  cracks  of 
the  skin  or  ulceration  that  may  ensue,  must  be  treated  with  the  calamine  ointment 

It  will  be  evident  that  there  is  an  advantage  derived  from  firing  to  whic'h  a  blister 
can  have  no  pretension.  The  skin,  partially  destrayed  by  the  iron,  is  reinstated  and 
healed,  not  merely  by  the  formation  of  some  new  matter  filling  up  the  vacuity,  but  by 
tlte  gradual  drawing  together  and  closing  of  the  separated  edges.  The  skin,  there- 
fore, is  lessened  in  surface.  It  is  tightened  over  the  part,  and  it  acts  as  just  described, 
as  a  salutary  and  permanent  bandage.  Of  the  effect  of  pressure  in  removing  en- 
largements of  every  kind,  as  well  as  giving  strength  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, we  have  repeatedly  spoken ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  the  least  valuable  effect 
of  the  operation  of  firing,  that,  by  contracting  the  skin,  it  affords  a  salutary,  equable, 
and  permanent  pressure.  It  was  on  this  principle,  but  the  practice  cannot  be  de- 
fended, that  colts  which  were  not  very  strong  on  the  logs,  used  to  be  fired  round 
the  fetlock,  arid  along  the  back  sinew,  or  over  the  hock,  in  order  to  brace  and 
strengthen  the  parts.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  a  racer  or  hunter,  that  has 
become  stale  and  stiflT,  is  sometimes  fired  and  turned  out.  For  whatever  reason  the 
horse  is  fired,  he  should,  if  possible,  be  turned  out,  or  soiled  in  a  loose  box,  for 
three  or  four  months  at  least.  The  full  eflfect  intended  to  result  from  the  external  irri- 
tation is  not  soon  produced,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  pressure  proceeds  still  inoie 
blowly.  In  the  thickened  and  tender  state  of  the  skin,  and  the  substance  beneath, 
a  return  to  hard  work,  for  some  weeks  after  firing,  would  be  likely  to  excite  new 
inflammation,  and  cause  even  worse  mischief  than  that  which  before  existed. 

Some  weeks  pass  before  the  tumefied  parts  begin  to  contract,  and  they  only,  who 
have  had  experience  in  these  cases,  can  imagine  how  long,  with  gentle  voluntary 
exercise,  the  process  of  absorption  is  carried  on.  He  who  would  expect  that  much 
pood  should  accrue  from  the  operation  of  firing,  must  be  content  to  give  up  his  horse 
f)r  three  or  four  months ;  but  if  he  will  use  him  sooner,  and  a  worse  lameness  should 
follow,  let  him  blame  his  own  impatience,  and  not  the  inefliciency  of  the  means,  or 
the  want  of  skill  in  the  surgeon. 

The  firing  in  every  case  should  be  either  in  longitudinal  or  parallel  lines.  On  the 
back  sinews,  the  fetlock,  and  the  coronet,  this  is  peculiarly  requisite,  for  thus  only 
will  the  skin  contract  so  as  to  fonn  the  greatest  and  most  equable  pressure. 

Some  practitioners  may  pride  themselves  on  the  accuracy  of  their  diamonds,  lozenges 
and  feathers,  but  plain  straight  lines,  about  half  an  inch  from  each  other,  will  consti- 
tute the  most  advantageous  mode  of  firing.  The  destroying  of  deeply-seated  inflam- 
mation, by  the  exciting  of  violent  inflammation  on  the  skin,  is  as  well  obtained ;  and 
common  sense  will  determine,  that  in  no  way  can  the  pressure  which  results  from  the 
contraction  of  the  skin  be  so  advantageously  employed — to  which  may  be  added,  that 
it  often  leaves  not  the  slightest  blemish. 

SETONS 

Are  pieces  of  tape  or  cord,  passed,  by  means  of  an  instrument  resembling  a  large 
neinlle,  either  through  abscesses,  or  the  base  of  ulcers  with  deep  sinuses,  or  between 
the  skin  and  the  muscular  or  other  substances  beneath.  They  are  retained  there  by 
the  ends  being  tied  together,  or  by  a  knot  at  each  end.  The  tape  is  moved  in  the 
Wound  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day,  and  occasionally  wetted  with  spirit  of  turpentine, 
or  some  acrid  fluid,  in  order  to  increase  the  inflammation  which  it  produces,  or  th»» 
discharge  which  is  intended  to  be  established. 

In  abscesses,  such  as  occur  in  the  withers  or  the  poll,  and  when  passed  frcm  the 
summit  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  swelling,  setons  are  hitrhly  useful,  by  discharging 
tlie  purulent  fluid  and  suffering  any  fresh  quantity  of  it  that  may  be  secreted  to  flow 
30  .  .        . 
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out;  and,  by  the  degree  of  inflammation  which  they  excite  on  the  interior  of  the 
tumour,  stimulating  it  to  throw  out  healthy  granulations  which  gradually  occupy  and 
till  the  hollow.  In  deep  fistulous  wounds,  they  are  indispensable,  for  except  some 
channel  is  made  through  which  the  matter  may  flow  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 
it  will  continue  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  part,  and  the  healing  process  will  never 
be  accomplished.  On  these  accounts,  a  seton  passed  through  the  base  of  the  ulcer 
in  poll-evil  and  fistulous  withers  is  of  so  much  benefit. 

Selons  are  sometimes  useful  by  promoting  a  discharge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
inflamed  part,  and  thus  diverting  and  carrying  away  a  portien  of«the  fluids  which  dis- 
tend or  overload  the  vessels  of  that  part :  thus  a  seton  is  placed  with  considerable 
advantage  in  the  cheek,  when  the  eyes  are  much  inflamed.  "VSe  confess,  however 
that  we  prefer  a  rowel  under  the  jaw. 

With  tlfls  view,  and  to  excite  a  new  and  different  inflammation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  part  already  inflamed,  and  especially  so  deeply  seated  and  so  difficult  to  be 
reached  as  the  navicular  joint,  a  seton  has  occasionally  been  used  with  manifest  ben- 
efit, but  we  must  peremptorily  object  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  frog-setou  for 
almost  every  disease  of  the  frog  or  the  foot. 

In  inflammations  of  extensive  oropins,  setons  afford  only  feeble  aid.  Their  action, 
is  too  circumscribed.  In  inflammation  of  the  chest  or  the  intestines,  a  rowel  is  pre- 
ferable  to  a  seton ;  and  a  blister  is  far  better  than  either  of  them. 

On  the  principlcrof  exciting  the  absorbents  to  action  for  the  removal  of  tumours,  as 
spavin  or  splent,  a  blister  is  quicker  in  its  action,  and  far  more  effectual  than  any  se- 
ton.   Firing  is  still  more  useful. 

DOCKING. 

The  shortening  of  the  tail  of  the  horse  is  an  operation  which  fashion  and  the 
convenience  of  tlie  rider  require  to  be  performed  on  most  of  these  animals.  The 
length  of  the  dock,  or  stump,  is  a  matter  of  mere  caprice.  To  the  close-cropped 
tail  of  the  wagoj.-horse,  however,  we  decidedly  object,  from  its  perfect  ugliness, 
and  because  the  animal  is  deprived  of  every  defence  against  a  thousand  tortures. 
The  supposition  that  the  blood  which  would  have  gone  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
tail,  causes  greater  development  and  strenjrth  in  the  quarters,  is  too  absurd  to  de- 
serve serious" refutation.  It  is  the  rump  of  the  animal  being  wholly  uncovered,  and 
not  partly  hidtlen  by  the  intervention  of  the  tail,  that  gives  a  false  appearance  of  in- 
creas(  d  bulk. 

The  fiperdtion  is  simple.  That  joint  is  searched  for  which  is  the  nearest  to  the 
desired  length  of  tail.  The  hair  is  then  turned  up,  and  tied  round  with  tape  for  an 
inch  or  tnoabove  this  joint;  and  that  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  joint  is  cut 
off".  The  horsf  is  f.ttered  with  the  side-line,  and  then  the  veterinar)'  surgeon  with 
his  docking-machine,  or  the  farmer  with  his  carving-knife  and  mallet,  cuts  through 
the  tail  at  one  stroke.  Considerable  bleeding  ensues,  and  frightens  the  timid  ar.d 
the  ignorant ;  but  if  the  blood  were  suffered  to  flow  on  until  it  neasrd  of  its  own 
acconl,  the  colt,  and  especially  if  he  were  very  young,  would  rarely  be  seriously 
injured.  As,  however,  the  bleeding  would  occasionally  continue  for  some  hours, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  blood  might  be  lost,  and  the  animal  might  be  sonuwhat 
weakcm'd,  it  is  usual  to  stop  the  haemorrhage  by  the  application  of  a  red-hot  iron 
to  the  stump.  A  large  hole  i«  made  in  the  centre  of  the  iron,  that  the  bone  may  not 
be  seared,  which  W(nTld  exfoliate  if  it  were  burned  with  any  severity,  or  dro])  otf  at 
the  joint  above,  and  thus  shorten  the  dock.  The  iron  rests  on  the  muscular  parts 
round  the  bone,  and  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  bleeding  vessels,  and  very 
spredily  stops  the  haMuorrhage.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  iron  is  not  too  ^'Ct«--■ 
and  that  it  is  not  held  too  long  or  too  forcibly  on  the  part,  for  many  more  horses  would 
be  di^trcn ed  by  severe  application  of  the  cauterj-,  flian  by  the  bleeding  being  left  to 
its  own  coiirse. 

Powd.red  resin  sprinkled  on  the  stump,  or  indeed  any  other  application,  is  worse 
than  useless.  It  causes  unnecessary  irritation,  and  sometimes  extensive  ulceration; 
but  if  the  sinqtle  iron  is  moderately  applied,  the  horse  may  go  to  work  immediately 
after  the  opri.iticn,  and  no  dressing  will  he  aftenvards  required.  If  a  slight  bleemng 
j»hould  occur  after  the  cautery,  it  is  much  better  to  let  it  alone  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
mflammation  or  loeked-jaw,  by  re-applying  the  iron  with  greater  severity. 

Some  farmers  dock  their  colts  a  few' days  after  they  are  dropped.     This  is  «  con»- 
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mendable  custom  on  the  score  of  humanity.   No  colt  was  ever  lost  by  it;  and  neither 
Uie  growth  of  the  hair,  nor  the  beauty  of  the  tail,  is  in  the  least  impaired. 

NICKII^G. 

This  barbarous  operation  was  once  sanctioned  by  fashion,  and  the  breeder  and  the 
dealer  even  novv  are  someUmes  tempted  to  inflict  the  torture  of  it  in  order  to  obtain  a 
ready  sale  f^r  tjieir  colts.  It  is  not,  however,  practised  to  the  extent  that  it  u^  to 
be,  nor  attended  by  so  many  circumstances  of  cruelty. 

We  must  here  introduce  a  small  portion  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  which  we 

d,  p.  1<'7),  and  the  five  lumbar  vertebrae  or  bones  of  the  loins  (/,  p.  167),  have  already 

?rbones"rA  ;.  /^.r""^'""^^'?"  ^^  ^he  spine  consists  of  thi' s^acrum,  compo  ed  of 
five  bones  (A,  p.  10/),  which,  although  separate  in  the  colt,  are  in  the  full-^rown 
horse  united  into  one  mass.  The  bones  of 'the  ilium,  the  upp'er  and  s  5e  potion  of 
the  haunch,  articulate  strongly  wth  the  sacrum,  forming  a  bony  union  rather  ban  a 
joint.  Ihe  spinal  marrow  and  the  blood-vessels  here  generally  begin  to  d  minish 
and  numerous  branches  of  nerves  are  given  out,  which,  joined  by  some  from  theTer' 
tebraj  ot  the  loins,  form  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  hind-legs. 

The  bones  of  the  tail  (i,  p  167)  are  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  sacrum.  Thev 
are  fifteen  in  number,  gradually  diminishing  in  size,  and  losing  altogether  the  chamC 
ter  of  the  spinal  vertebra.  Prolongations  of  the  spinal  marrow  run  ThroulK.e  whl 
of  them  and  likewise  sonrie  arterial  vessels,  which  are  a  continuation  of  Uose  which 
supply  the  sacrum.  Much  attention  is  paid  by  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  Se 
n.e  form  of  the  horse  to  this  continuation  of  the  sacral  and  tail-bones  From  til 
loins  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail  the  line  should  be  nearly  straight,  orTnclininToilv 
;  i  f  rni^Mf  ^7"^Y^-,  .l^here  is  not  a  surer  test  of  th^e  breed  of  tieho  sf  £ 
ins  stra  ght  line  from  the  loins  to  the  tail ;  nor,  as  was  shown  when  the  muscles  of 
the  quarters  vvere  described,  is  there  any  circumstance  so  much  connected  wih  the 
mechanical  advantage  with  which  these  muscles  act.  •"•^^i-i^a  wiin  me 

The  tail  seems  to  be  designed  to  perfect  the  beauty  of  the  horse's  form.    Tl.ere  are 

three  sets  of  muscles  belonging  to  the  tail-the  erector  coccy^is,  situated  ^n  tl^  sunJ^ 

nor  and  lateral  part  of  it.  and  by  the  action  of  which  (rf,  p^ls-3)  the  tail  may  be  both 

f7t  btTh.  Jt""  °?  °"e  «^e-.the  rf.;,res.„r  coccy^,^  on'the  interior  and  laL^l  pan 

and  the  curraW  coygi,,  by  the  action  of  which  the  tail  may  be  curved  or  flexed  on 
either  side.     The  depressor  and  lateral  muscles  are  more  powerful  than  the  erector 
nes,  and  when  the  horse  is  undisturbed,  the  tail  is  bent  down  close  on  the  butSs 
but  when  he  is  excited,  and  particularly  when  he  is  at  speed,  the  erector  muscles  are 
S     M  ■'^"^'r'-'n'  "^''u''  "1"^^'"^'  ""'^  '^'^'^  '^  ^"  appearance  of  energy  and  sphit 

w  ontr'  V '?  T?''V'  ^''  ^"^"'^•,  '^°  ,P"P*^'"^^^«  ^'"^'  ^''^  operation'' of  „.X^ 
and  tl  e  Irwi  /•'*', d^P'-^f"'".'""^«'es  and  part  of  the  lateral  ones  are  cut  through 
and  the  en^tor  muscles,  le  t  without  any  antagonists,  keep  the  tail  in  a  position  more 

son?t  J'"^/'''"  ''  ^^"f  P^^^^™^'^-  .  The  side-line  is  put  on  the  horse,  or  some  per- 
TJr\  T'  r"'^'"'.'°  "^';  ^'^^^  ^"^  ^'^^^  precaution  we  should  be  disposed  to 
r  commend  1  he  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail  is  securely  tied  together,  for  the  pumose 
0  afi.rwards  attaching  a  weight  to  it.  Tl«  operator  then  grasps  the  tail  in  hi'I  hSnd 
xttn?^  '»,;'P' l^els  for  the  centre  of  one  if  the  bones -the  prominences  a  th« 
xtre  n  u-s  will  guide  htm-from  two  to  four  inches  from  the  root  of  the  tail,  accord! 
ng  t.  the  size  of  the  horse.     He  then,  with  a  sharp  knife,  divides  the  muscles  deeply 

tt'b  ne  :X:\'^y    u'^  °r"'  '•'^V^  '^'  ^""^^«'  '"'^'  '^^"^'""•"^^  ^»-  incision  a^rS 
ead  Iv  V  .  n  '  "^^'"^"^^.^/^  ^«  ^^^^P  «"  ^he  other  side.     One%ontinued  incision, 

trWd^m   n^     ^rK^^''^'-  "''"'^^^^^  '^'''-     ^^  •*  '^  ^  blood-horse  that  i 

Str.    i  be  sufficient      For  a  hunter,  two  incisions  are  usually  made,  the 

rcitr:of%t's;rbones"  '^'"' '"  '"^ '"'  ^''^^^'^^  '^  "^•^^^>'  •''^  p-^'"'^  - 

On  a  hackney,  or  coc A/aiV, a  third  incision  is  made;  for  fashion  has  decided  that  hi* 
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tail  shall  be  still  more  elevated  and  curved.     Two  incisions  only  are  made  in  the  tail 
ot  a  mare,  and  tlie  second  not  very  deep. 

When  the  second  incision  is  made,  some  fibres  of  the  muscles  between  the  first  and 
second  will  project  into  the  wound,  and  must  he  removed  by  a  pair  of  curved  scissors. 
The  same  must  be  done  with  the  projecting  portions  from  between  the  second  and 
third  incisions.  The  wounds  should  then  be  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  muscles  have  been  equally  divided  on  each  side,  otherwise  the  tail  will 
be  carried  awry.  'J'his  being  done,  pledgets  of  tow  must  be  introduced  deeply  into 
each  incision,  and  confined,  but  not  too  tightly,  by  a  bandage.  A  very  profuse  bleed- 
ing will  alone  justify  any  tightness  of  bandage,  and  the  ill  consequences  tnat  have 
resulted  from  nicking  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  unnecessary  force  that  is  used  in 
confining  tiiese  pledgets.  Even  if  the  bleeding,  immediately  after  the  operation, 
should  have  been  very  great,  the  roller  must  be  loosened  in  two  or  three  hours,  other- 
wise swelling  and  infiannnation,  and  even  death,  may  possibly  ensue.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  the  operation,  the  bandage  must  be  quite  removed;  and  then,  all  that  is 
necessary,  so  far  as  the  healing  of  the  incisions  is  concerned,  is  to  keep  them  clean. 

If,  however,  the  tail  were  suffered  to  hang  down,  the  divided  edges  of  the  muscles 
would  again  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  close ;  the  natural  depression  of 
the  tail  would  remain ';  and  the  animal  would  have  been  punished  for  no  purpose. 
The  wounds  must  remain  open,  and  that  can  only  be  accomplished  by  forcibly  keeping 
the  tail  curved  back  during  two  or  three  weeks.  For  this  purpose  a  cord,  one  or  two 
feet  in  length,  is  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  hair,  which  terminates  in  another  divided 
cord,  each  division  going  over  a  pulley  on  either  side  of  the  back  of  the  stall.  A 
weight  is  hung  at  cither  extremity  sufficient  to  keep  the  incisions  properly  open,  and 
regulated  by  the  degree  in  which  this  is  wished  to  be  accomplished.  The  animal 
will  thus  be  retained  in  an  uneasy  position,  although,  after  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
probably  not  one  of  acute  pain.  It  is  barbarous  to  increase  this  uneasiness  or  pain 
by  aflSxing  too  great  a  weight  to  the  cords ;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
proper  deviated  curve  is  given  to  the  tail,  not  by  the  weight  keeping  it  in  a  certain 
position  ibr  a  considerable  time,  but  by  the  depth  of  the  first  incisions,  and  the  degree 
in  which  the  wounds  are  kept  open.  By  every  ounce  of  weight  beyond  that  which  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  incisions  apart,  unnecessary  suffering  is  inflicted.  Some  prac- 
titioners use  only  one  pulley  ;  others  do  not  use  any,  but  put  on  a  light  girth,  and  tie 
a  cord  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  girth,  bending  it  over  the  back.  The  double 
pulley,  however,  is  the  least  painful  to  the  horse,  and  more  perfectly  secures  the 
proper  elevation  and  straight  direction  of  the  tail. 

The  dock  should  not — for  the  first  three  or  four  days — ^bc  brought  higher  than  the 
back.  Dangerous  irritation  and  inflammation  would  probably  be  produced.  It  may, 
after  that,  be  gradually  raised  to  an  elevation  of  forty-five  degrees.  The  horse  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  pulleys,  and  gently  exercised  once  or  twice  every  day ;  but  the 
pulleys  cannot  finally  be  dispensed  with  until  a  fortnight  after  the  wounds  have 
healed,  because  the  process  of  contraction,  or  the  approach  of  the  divided  parts,  goes 
i»n  for  some  time  after  the  skin  is  perfect  over  the  incisions,  and  the  tail  would  thus 
sink  below  the  desired  elevation. 

If  the  tail  has  not  been  unnecessarily  extended  by  enormous  weights,  no  bad  conse- 
quences will  usually  follow  ;  but  if  considerable  inflammation  should  ensue,  the  ti.il 
must  be  taken  from  the  pulley  and  diligently  fomented  with  simple  warm  water,  and 
a  dose  of  physic  given.  Locked-jaw  has  in  some  rare  instances  followed,  under 
which  the  horse  generally  perishes.  The  best  means  of  cure  in  the  early  state  of  this 
disease  is  to  amputate  the  tail  at  the  ynni  above  the  highest  incision.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  hair  from  coming  oflf,  it  should  be  unplaited  and  combed  out  every  fourth 
<>r  fifth  day. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE  VICES  AND  DISAGREEABLE  OR  DANGEROUS  HABITS  OF 

THE  HORSE. 

The  horse  has  many  excellent  qualities,  but  he  has  likewise  defects,  and  these 
/iccasionally  amounting  to  vices.  Some  of  them  may  be  attributed  to  natural  temper, 
hi  the  human  being  scarcely  discovers  more  peculiarities  of  habit  and  disposition 
than  does  the  horse.  The  majority  of  them,  however,  as  perhaps  in  the  human  being, 
arc  the  consequences  of  a  faulty  education.  Their  early  instructor  has  been  ignorant 
and  brutal,  and  they  have  become  obstinate  and  vicious. 

RESTIVENESS. 

At  the  head  of  all  the  vices  of  the  horse  is  restiveness,  the  most  annoying  and  the 
most  dangerous  of  all.  It  is  the  produce  of  bad  temper  and  worse  educatfon;  and, 
like  all  other  habits  founded  on  nature  and  stamped  by  education,  it  is  inveterate. 
Whether  it  appears  in  the  form  of  kicking,  or  rearing,  or  plunging,  or  bolting,  or  in 
any  way  that  threatens  danger  to  the  rider  or  the  horse,  it  rarely  admits  of  culre.  A 
detorinined  rider  may  to  a  certain  extent  subjugate  the  animal ;  or  the  horse  may  have 
his  favourites,  or  form  his  attachments,  and  with  some  particular  person  he  may  be 
comparatively  or  perfectly  manageable ;  but  others  cannot  Idng  depend  upon  him,  and 
even  his  master  is  not  always  sure  of  him.  It  is  a  rule,  that  admits  of  very  few 
exceptions,  that  he  neither  displays  his  wisdom  nor  consults  his  safety,  who  attempts 
to  conquer  a  restive  horse. 

An  excellent  veterinary  surgeon,  and  a  man  of  great  experience  in  horses,  Mr. 
Castley,  truly  said,  in  "The  Veterinarian,"  —  "From  whatever  cause  the  vicious 
•habits  of  horses  may  originate,  whether  fVom  some  mismanagement  or  from  natural 
badness  of  temper,  or  from  what  is  called  in  Yorkshire  a  mistech,  whenever  these 
animals  acquire  one  of  them,  and  it  becomes  in  some  degree  confirmed,  they  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  altojrether  forget  it.  In  reference  to  driving  it  is  so  true,  that  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  kind  of  aphorism,  that  if  a  horse  kicks  once  in  harness,  no 
matter  from  what  cause,  he  will  be  liable  to  kick  ever  afterwards.  A  good  coach- 
man may  drive  him,  it  is  true,  and  may  make  him  go,  but  he  eannot  make  him 
forget  his  vice;  and  so  it  is  in  riding.  You  may  conquer  a  restive  horse — you  may 
make  him  go  quiet  for  months,  nay,  almost  for  years  together ;  but  I  affirm  that,  under 
otiier  circumstances,  and  at  some  future  opportunity,  he  will  be  sure  to  return  to  his 
old  tricks." 

-Mr.  Castley  gives  two  singular  and  conclusive  instances  of  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine. "  When  a  very  young  man,"  says  he,  "  I  remember  purchasing  a  horse  at  a 
fair  in  the  north  of  England,  that  was  offered  very  cheap,  on  account  of  his  bein<T 
unmanageable.  It  was  said  that  nobody  could  ride  "him.  We  found  that  the  animal 
objecu^d  to  have  anything  placed  upon  his  back,  and  that,  when  made  to  move  for- 
ward with  nothing  more  than  a  saddle  on,  he  instantly  threw  himself  down  on  his 
siile  with  great  violence,  and  would  then  endeavour  to  roll  upon  his  back. 

"There  was  at  that  time  in  Yorksliire,  a  famous  colt-breaker,  known  by  the  name 
ol  Ji'MPER,  who  was  almost  as  celebrated  in  that  country  for  taming  vicious  horses 
into  submission,  as  the  famed  Whisperer  was  in  Ireland.  We  put  this  animal  into 
Jumper's  hands,  who  took  him  away,  and  in  about  ten  days  brought  him  home  again, 
certainly  not  looking  worse  in  condition,  but  perfectly  subdiued,  and  almost  as  obedient 
as  a  dog ;  for  he  would  lie  down  at  this  man's  bidding,  and  only  rise  again  at  his 
command,  and  carry  double  or  anything.  I  took  to  ridinsr  him  myself,  and  may  say, 
tut  I  was  never  better  carried  for  six  or  eight  months,  during  which  lime  he  did  not 
s!io\v  the  least  vice  whatever.  I  then  sold  him  to  a  Lincolnshire  farmer,  who  said 
that  he  would  give  him  a  summer's  run  at  grass,  and  show  him  as  a  very  fine  horse 
at  the  great  Horncastle  fair. 

"Happening  to  meet  this  gentleman  in  the  following  year,  I   naturally  enc!i»*h 
inquired  after  my  old  friend.     »  Oh,' said  he,  '  that  was  a  bad  business  —  the  horse 
I'lrned  out  a  sad  rebel.     The  first  time  we  attempted  t  i  mount  him,  after  ffettinfr  hiir. 
30*  Of  '  *=        = 
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wp  from  grass,  he  in  an  instant  threw  the  man  down  with  the  greatest  violence,  pitch. 
Mg  him  several  yards  over  his  head ;  and  after  that,  he  threw  every  one  that  attempted 
to  get  on  his  back.  If  he  could  not  throw  his  rider,  he  would  throw  himself  dowtu 
We  could  do  nothing  with  him,  and  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  sell  him  to  go  in  a  stage- 
coach.' "  ^ 

In  the  next  story,  Jumper's  counterpart  and  superior,  the  Irish  Whisperer,  is  brought 
on  the  stage,  and  although  he  performed  wonders,  he  could  not  radically  cure  a  restive 
horse.  "  At  the  Spring  Meeting  of  1804,  Mr.  Whalley's  King  Pippin  was  brought 
on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare  to  run.  He  was.  a  horse  of  the  most  extraordinary  savage 
and  vicious  disposition.  His  particular  propensity  was  that  oi Jlying  at  and  worry, 
ing  any  person  who  came  within  his  reach  ;  and  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  would 
get  his  head  round,  seize  his  rider  by  the  leg  with  his  teeth,  and  drag  him  down  from 
his  back.  For  this  reason,  he  was  always  ridden  with  what  is  called  a  sword;  which 
is  a  strong  flat  slick,  having  one  end  attached  to  the  cheek  of  the  bridle,  and  the  other 
to  the  girth  of  the  saddle,  a  contrivance  to  prevent  a  horse  of  this  kind  from  gettin<T 
at  his  rider.  " 

"  King  Pippin  had  long  been  difficult  to  manage,  and  dangerous  to  go  near  to;  but 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  he  could  not  be  got  out  to  run  at  all.  Nobody  could  put 
the  bridle  upon  his  head.  It  being  Easter  Monday,  and  consequently  a  great  holiday, 
there  was  a  large  concourse  of  peoj)le  assembled  at  the  Curragh,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  the  neighbouring  peasantry ;  and  one  countryman,  more  fearless  than  the 
rest  of  the  lookers-on,  forgetting,  or  perhaps  never  dreaming  that  the  better  part  of 
courage  is  discretion,  volunteered  his  services  to  bridle  the  horse.  No  sooner  had  he 
committed  himself  in  thh  operation,  than  King  Pippin  seized  him  somewhere  about 
the  shoulders  and  chest,  and,  says  Mr.  Watts  (Mr.  Castley's  informant), » I  know  of 
nothing  I  can  compare  it  to,  so  much  as  a  dog  shaking  a  rat.'  Fortunately  for  the 
poor  fellow,  his  body  was  very  thickly  covered  with  clothes,  for  on  such  occasions  an 
Irishman  of  this  class  is  fond  of  displaying  his  wardrobe;  and  if  he  has  three  coats  at 
all  in  the  world,  he  is  sure  to  put  them  all  on. 

"This  circumstance,  in  all  probability,  saved  the  individual  who  had  so  gallantly 
volunteered  the  forlorn  hope.  His  person  was  so  deeply  enveloped  in  extra  intecru- 
ments,  that  the  horse  never  got  fairly  hold  of  his  skin,  and  I  understand  that  "he 
esca^)ed  with  but  little  injury,  beside  the  sadly  rent  and  totally  ruined  state  of  hi? 
holyday  toorgery. 

"The  \\  hisperer  was  sent  for,  who,  having  arrived,  was  shut  up  with  the  horse  nil 
night,  and  in  the  morning  he  exhibited  this  hitherto  ferocious  animal,  following  him 
about  the  course  like  a  dog— lying  down  at  his  command— suffering  his  mouth^o  be 
opened,  and  any  person's  hand  to  be  introduced  into  it — in  short,  as  quiet  almost  as  a 
sheep. 

"He  came  out  the  same  meeting,  and  won  his  race,  and  his  docility  continued 
satisfactory  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  at  the  end  of  about  three  years  his  vice  returned, 
and  then  he  is  said  to  have  killed  a  man,  for  w  hich  he  was  destroyed." 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  this  connexion,  to  give  some  account  of  this  tanier 
of  quadruped  vice.  However  strange  and  magical  his  power  may  seem  to  be,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  account  that  is  given  of  him.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Town- 
send,  in  his  Statistical  Survey  of  Cork,  first  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  pub!!'- 
generally,  although  his  fame  had  long  spread  over  that  part  of  Ireland.  We,  how- 
ever, give  the  following  extract  from  (-roker's  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  Ire- 
land, Part  II,  p.  200,  for  his  performances  seem  the  work  of  some  elfin  sprite,  rathfi 
than  of  a  rude  and  ignorant  horse-breaker. 

"  He  was  an  awkward,  ignorant  rustic  of  the  lowest  class,  of  the  name  of  Sullivan, 
but  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Whisperer.  His  occupation  was  horse- 
oreaking.  The  nickname  he  acquired  from  the  vulgar  notion  of  his  being  able  to 
communicate  to  the  animal  what  he  wished  by  moans  of  a  whisper;  and  the  singu- 
larity of  his  method  seemed  in  some  degree  to  justify  the  supposition.  In  his  own 
neighbourhood,  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  made  it  seem  less  remarkable;  but  I  douht  if 
any  instance  of  similar  subjugating  talent  is  to  be  found  on  record.  As  far  as  the 
sphere  of  his  control  extended,  the  boast  of  vent,  vidi,  vici,  was  more  justly  claimet) 
by  Sullivan,  than  even  by  Csrsar  himself. 

"  How  his  art  was  acquired,  and  in  what  it  consisted,  is  likely  to  be  for  ty^t 
•inknown,  as  he  has  lately  ^bout  1810)  left  the  world  without  divulging  it.    His  rou 
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ThTsffr^;:  Th'  '"?  •"  '^''  '^"^'  ^P^^^  «^  half  an  hour  became  gentfe  aTd'tr^ctoble 

liiiPfpBiiii 

DUMie  was  heard,  the  signal  was  made,  and,  upon  opening  the  door    the  horse 

rpydo '"  Vo^Jha  "u™;  T"  '^  f"^  f"'  P''^"/""'-  W-i- Hke"  ehfld  .'r 
p  pp)  Qog.  iTom  that  time,  he  was  found  perfectly  willincr  to  submit  to  anv  disci- 
phne-- however  repugnant  to  his  nature  before.  1  once,"°  c-^ntSs  Mr  Crok^ 
"saw  h.s  skill  tried  on  a  horse,  which  could  never  before  be  brSt  to  stand  for  a 
smith  to  shoe  him.  The  day  after  Sullivan's  half-hour's  lecturMwennt Without 
some  incredulity,  to  the  smith's  shop,  with  many  other  curious  speSs  where  wp 
were  eye-witnesses  of  the  complete'success  of  Jis  an.    TMs,  t^had  Se    a^^^^^^^^^ 

"  In  common  cases  this  mysterious  preparation  was  unnecessary.  He  seemed  to 
pE  in  w;^ch"f7r  P'^''  "'■  '"^P'""^  --e,  the  result,  perhap?  of  natuXntr^^ 
S  &^LI/  /^s liows'tr.;'  ^'"""T)  ""^^^  "!^  consisted ;^though'the  circumstance 
added  to  it      A  f^r^  particular  occasions,  something  more  must  have  been 

undPr.  .nH  .1 1  ^''^"^/3^ ''"^^  *•'■«  ^^•«"^'  •"  some  hands,  have  made  a  fortune,  and  I 
understand  that  great  offers  were  made  to  him,  for  the  exercise  of  his  art  abroad     Bu 

sS:L7no;hin'r;'Td  •  '}'  ''Z^  ^'  *^°"^A"  ^^^^  ^'^^  --»  a^eeahll  to"  s  klsp!. 

Mr'  pit?         ?        '1  'u'*"''^  H""  ^'^  *!"'*  Duhallow  and  the  fox-hounds."  ^ 

h.;I ;  r  ^^  .^v.tnessed  the  total  failure  of  the  younger  Sullivan.  He  says  "  we 
ve^rffi^.!uTT'  \''«'"-^I^-bly  nice  horse,  called  Lncer,  that  has  alwJy;  be^n 
>e  y  difficult  to  shoe,  but  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  we  first  got  him,  he  was 
downright  VICIOUS  in  that  respect.     When  the  rejiment  was  station^ed  at  Cork  The 

nrK""'^^;  r^'^'  °"'/''t  P^^^^"'  S"'"^«"'  ^he  son  of  the  celebrated  W-hisp;rer 
and  brought  him  up  to  the  barracks  in  order  to  try  his  hand  upon  Lancer,  and  make 
him  more  peaceable  to  shoe;  but  I  must  say  this  Jerson  did  not  appear  to  ^osses^anv 
?woH  t'  ^''"^'•""'"S  power  over  the  animal  more  than  any  other  man  Lanc« 
^emed  to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  his  charm,  and  at  last  fairly  beat  him  out  of 

ff  It  ?•  K^IT'  ''°'''^7'  *"^  "J""-  perseverance  in  kind  and  gentfe  treatmrnrhnve 
effectcl  what  force  could  not.    The  horse  is  now  pretty  reasonable  to  shoe/'* 

belnVa.Jrird  brf:;^fh:;"u,?nc"'''  resemblance  .o  the  fca.s  of  .he  English  horse-.amcr.  ha« 
.i^.K '' v*'*''vP"a'''''"^'^  an  account,  the  veracity  of  which  ia  unimpeached  of  his  travel, 
ar,^  e^nd"hors^"'"H\VoSr«  la"'  '^us  describes  the  mann/r  in  which  .he  Sn 
of  w  Ir    LrJIa      IT  •     *"*  H^  °"  .^'*  *^'"'  ""'^  ^^Ilops  fcarlcsslv  into  .he  herd 

dim     n,     i       •   "f.^«"  ^^'«  "  o^'^f  'he  neck  of  one  of  the  number,  when  he    n'tanl  v 
d   mo  ,n,s.  leaving  his  ownTiorse   and  runs  as  fast  as  he  can.  letting  the  lasso  pasrou.crad. 
all>  nnd  rarofully  .hrouah  his  hands,  un.il  the  horse  falls  for  wan.  of  brea.h.aKes  heroics^ 
on  th.  ground.     The  Indian  advances  slowly  towards  the  horse's  head,  keeping  the  hXVi^n 
apon  his  neek.  until  he  fastens  a  pair  of  hobbles  on  .he  animal's  Iwo  fore  fee.  nnH  «!-«  i      ^ 
the  l.nsso*giving  .he  horse  a  chance  .o  breathe,  and  pallTa  no^se  roTind  the  «nnir  J^^^^^^ 

SS  '*:  T^  ^T  r''*'l''''\  '^'  '^"^^''^'^  «nimal.'tba.l^ean"ranrplunging  X  .7^^^^^ 
l»r<  ath.  and  by  which,  as  he  advances,  hand  over  hand,  towards  the  horse's  nn«?  hi  ;=  „H^  . 
hold  It  d„wn.  and  prevent  it  from  throwing  itself  over  onTts  back      Bvlhis  Zn'ni  K  .'" 

[enirto^H  ""IJ,"  ^'  "  "'''"^  ''^  ^1'^*^^  t^  ''""^  -  'he  an^'LTs'nosJ'and  ov"r  -"s  e>  .f'td 
iLlir.l  '  \^  ^'f«"'he  into  lis  nostrils,  when  it  soon  becomes  docile  and  connurred  •  ?r.  tfint  hJ 
l«is  hitle  else  to  do  than  to  remove  the  hobbles  from  its  feet,  and  lead  or  rT  it lo  the  camp! 
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BACKING  OR  GIBBING. 

One  of  the  first  kinds  of  restiveness,  taking  them  in  alphabetical  order,  is  backin?' 
or  gibbino".  These  are  so  closely  allied  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  separate  them. 
8oine  horses  have  the  habit  of  backing  at  first  starting,  and  that  more  from  playful- 
ness than  desire  of  mischief.  A  moderate  application  of  the  whip  will  usually  be 
eflectual.  Others,  even  after  starting,  exhibit  considerable  obstinacy  and  vicious- 
ness.  This  is  frequently  the  effect  of  bad  breaking.  Either  the  shoulder  of  the  horse 
had  been  wrung  when  he  was  first  put  to  the  collar,  or  he  had  been  foolishly  accus- 
tomed to  be  started  in  the  break  up-hill,  and,  therefore,  all  his  work  coming  upon  him 
at  once,  he  gradually  acquired  this  dangerous  habit. 

A  hasty  and  passionate  breaker  will  often  make  a  really  ^ood-tempered  young  horse 
an  inveterate  gibber.  Every  young  horse  is  at  first  shy  ot  the  collar.  If  he  is  too 
quickly  forced  to  throw  his  weight  into  it,  he  will  possibly  take  a  dislike  to  it,  that 
will  occasionally  show  itself  in  the  form  of  gibbing  as  long  as  he  lives.  The  judi- 
cious horse-breaker  will  resort  to  no  severity,  even  if  the  colt  should  go  out  several 
times  without  even  touching  collar.  The  example  of  his  companion  will  ultimate])' 
induce  him  to  taJce  to  it  voluntarily  and  effectually. 

A  lariJ-e  and  heavy  stone  should  be  put  behind  the  wheel  before  starting,  when  the 
horse  finding  it  more  difficult  to  back  than  to  go  forward,  will  gradually  forget  this 
unpleasant  trick.  It  will  likewise  be  of  advantage,  as  often  as  it  can  be  managed,  so 
to  start  that  the  horse  shall  have  to  back  up-hill.  The  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this 
will  soon  make  him  readily  go  forward.  A  little  coaxing,  or  leading,  or  moderate 
llatrellation,  will  assist  in  accomplishing  the  cure. 

^Viien,  however,  a  horse,  thinking  he  has  had  enough  of  work,  or  has  been  impro- 
perly checked  or  corrected,  or  beginning  to  feel  tiie  painful  pressure  of  the  collar, 
swerves,  and  gibs,  and  backs,  it  is  a  more  serious  matter.     Persuasion  should  first  be 

The  animal  is  so  completely  conquered,  that  it  submits  quietly  ever  after,  and  is  led  or  rode 
awav  with  very  little  difficulty." 

Mr.  Elhs,  B.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  happened  to  read  this  account,  and  he 
fob  a  natural  desire  to  ascertain  how  far  this  mode  of  horse-tamixg  might  be  employed 
among  British  horses.  He  soon  had  the  opportunity  of  putting  the  veracity  of  the  story  to 
the  test.  His  brother-in-law  had  a  filly,  not  yet  a  year  old,  that  had  been  removed  from  hei 
dam  three  months  before,  and  since  that  time  had  not  been  taken  out  of  the  stable.  A  great 
amateur  in  everything  relating  to  horses  was  present,  and  at  his  request  it  was  determined 
that  the  experiment  of  the  efficacy  of  brcathui^  into  the  nostrils  should  be  immediately  put  to 
the  test.  The  filly  was  brought,  the  amateur  leading  her  by  the  halter.  She  was  quite  wild, 
and  bolted,  and  dragged  the  amateur  a  considerable  distance.  He  had  been  using  a  short 
halter ;  he  changed  it  for  a  longer  one,  and  was  then  able  to  lead  the  little  scared  thins;  to  the 
front  of  the  house.  The  experiment  was  tried  under  manifest  disadvantage,  for  the  filly  was 
in  the  open  air,  several  strangers  were  about  her,  and  both  the  owner  and  the  amateur  were 
rather  seeking  amusement  from  the  failure  than  knowledge  from  the  success  of  their  experi- 
ment. 

The  filly  was  restive  and  frightened,  and  with  great  difficulty  the  amateur  managed  to  cover 
her  eves.  At  length  he  succeeded,  and  hlrv;  into  the  nostrils.  No  particular  etfect  seemed 
to  follow.  He  then  breathed  into  her  nostrils,  and  the  moment  he  did  so,  the  filly,  who  had 
very  much  resisted  having  her  eyes  blindfolded,  and  had  been  very  restive,  stood  perfectly 
still  and  trembled.  From  that  lime  she  became  very  tractable.  Another  gentleman  also 
breathed  into  her  nostrils,  and  she  evidently  enjoyed  it,  and  kept  putting  up  her  nose  to  receive 
the  breath. 

On  the  following  morning  she  was  led  out  again.  She  was  perfectly  tractable,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  almost  impossible  to  frighten  her. 

A  circumstance  which,  in  a  great  measure  corroborated  the  possibility  of  easily  taming  the 
most  ferocious  horses,  occurred  on  the  next  day.  A  man,  on  a  neighbouring  farm,  was 
attempting  to  break-in  a  very  restive  colt,  who  foiled  him  in  every  possible  way.  After  seve- 
ral manoeuvres  the  amateur  succeeded  in  breathing  into  one  of  the  nostrils,  and  from  that 
moment  all  became  easy.  The  horse  was  completely  subdued.  He  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  quietly  away  with  a  loose  halter,  and  was  perfectly  at  command.  He  was  led  through  a 
field  in  wnii-h  were  four  horses  that  had  been  his  companions.  They  all  surrounded  him ;  he 
took  no  notice  of  them,  but  quietly  followed  his  new  master.  A  surcingle  was  micklcd  on 
him,  and  then  a  saddle,  and  he  was  finally  fitted  with  a  bridle.  The  whole  experimen' 
occupied  about  an  hour,  and  not  in  a  single  instance  did  he  rebel. 

On  the  next  day.  however,  the  breaker,  a  severe  and  obstinate  fellow,  took  him  in  hand, 
and.  according  to  his  usual  custom,  began  to  beat  him  most  cruelly.  The  horse  broke  from 
intn,  and  became  as  unmanageable  as  ever.  The  spirit  of  the  animal  had  been  subdued  but 
not  broken. 
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tried ;  and,  afterwards,  reasonable  coercion,  but  no  cruelty :  for  the  brutality  which 
is  often  exercised  in  attempting  to  compel  a  gibbing  horse  to  throw  himself  habitu- 
ally into  the  collar,  never  yet  accomplished  the  purpose.  The  horse  may,  periiaps, 
be  whipped  into  motion ;  but  if  he  has  once  begun  to  gib,  he  will  have  recourse  to  it 
again  whenever  any  circumstance  displeases  or  annoys  him,  and  the  habit  will  be  so 
rapidly  and  completely  formed,  that  he  will  become  insensible  to  all  severity. 

It  is  useless  and  dangerous  to  contend  with  a  horse  determined  to  back,  unless 
tliere  is  plenty  of  room,  and,  by  tight  reining,  the  driver  can  make  him  back  in 
the  precise  direction  he  wishes,  and  especially  up-hill.  Such  a  horse  should  be 
immediately  sold,  or  turned  over  to  some  other  work.  In  a  stage-coach  as  a 
wheeler,  and  particularly  as  the  near-wheeler;  or,  in  the  middle  of  a  team  at 
agricultural  work,  he  may  be  serviceable.  It  will  be  useless  for  him  to  attempt  to 
gib  there,  for  he  will  be  dragged  along  by  his  companions  whether  he  will  or  not; 
and,  finding  the  inutility  of  resistance,  he  will  soon  be  induced  to  work  as  well  as 
any  horse  in  the  team.  The  reformation  will  last  while  he  is  thus  employed,  but, 
like  restiveness  geiierally,  it  will  be  delusive  when  the  horse  returns  to  his  former 
occupation.  The  disposition  to  annoy  will  very  soon  follow  the  power  to  do  it.  Some 
instances  of  complete  reformation  may  have  occurred,  but  they  are  rare. 

When  a  horse,  not  often  accustomed  to  gib,  betrays  a  reluctance  to  work,  or  a  de- 
termination not  to  work,  common  sense  and  humanity  will  demand  that  some  consid- 
eration should  be  taken  before  measures  of  severity  are  resorted  to.  The  horse  may 
be  taxed  beyond  his  power.  He  soon  discovers  whether  this  is  the  case,  and  by  re- 
fusing to  proceed,  tells  his  driver  that  it  is  so.  The  utmost  cruelty  will  not  induce 
many  horses  to  make  the  slightest  effort,  when  they  are  conscious  that  their  strength 
is  inadequate  to  the  t^sk.  Sometimes  the  withers  are  wrung,  and  the  shoulders  sadly 
galled,  and  the  pain,  which  is  intense  on  level  ground  and  with  fair  draught,  becomes 
insupportable  when  he  tugs  up  a  steep  acclivity.  These  things  should  be  examined 
into,  and,  if  possible,  rectified;  for,  under  such  circumstances,  cruelty  may  produce 
obstinacy  ana  vice,  but  not  willing  obedience. 

They  who  are  accustomed  to  horses  know  what  seemingly  trivial  circumstances 
occasionally  produce  this  vice.  A  horse,  whose  shoulders  are  raw,  or  have  fre- 
quently been  so,  will  not  start  witii  a  cold  collar.  When  the  collar  has  acquired 
the  warmth  of  the  parts  on  which  it  presses,  the  animal  will  go  without  reluctance. 
Some  determined  gibbers  have  been  reformed  by  constantly  wearing  a  false  collar, 
or  strip  of  cloth  round  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  coldness  of  the  usual  collar  should 
never  be  felt;  and  others  have  been  cured  of  gibbing  by  keeping  the  collar  on 
nijiht  and  day,  for  the  animal  is  not  able  to  lie  down  completely  at  full  length, 
which  the  tired  horse  is  always  glad  to  do.  When  a  horse  gibs,  not  at  starting, 
but  while  doing  his  work,  it  has  sometimes  been  useful  to  line  the  collar  with 
cloth  in-stead  of  leather;  the  perspiration  is  readily  absorbed,  the  substance  which 
presses  on  the  shoulders  is  softer,  and  it  may  be  far  more  accurately  eased  off  at  a 
tender  place. 

tiTING. 

This  is  either  the  consequence  of  natural  ferocity,  or  a  habit  acquired  from  the 
foolish  and  teasing  play  of  grooms  and  stable-boys.  When  a  horse  is  tickled  and 
pinched  by  thoughtless  and  mischievous  youths,  he  will  first  pretend  to  bite  his  tor- 
mentors; by  degrees  he  will  proceed  farther,  and  actually  bite  them,  and  ver>'  soon 
after  that,  he  will  be  the  first  to  challenge  to  the  combat,  and,  without  provocation, 
seize  some  opportunity  to  gripe  the  incautious  tormentor.  At  lenirth,  as  the  love  of 
mischief  is  a  propensity  too  easily  acquired,  this  war,  half  playful  anil  half  in  earnest, 
becomes  habitual  to  him,  and  degenerates  into  absolute  viciousness. 

It  is  not  possible  to  enter  the  stall  of  some  horses  without  dannvr.  The  ani- 
nial  gives  no  warning  of  his  intention ;  he  is  seemingly  quiet  and  harmless :  but 
if  the  incautious  by-stander  comes  fairly  within  his  reach,  he  darts  upon  him,  ami 
spblom  fails  to  do  some  mischief.  A  stallion  addicted  to  biting  is  a  most  formi- 
dable creature.  He  lifts  the  intruder  —  he  shakes  him — he  attacks  him  with  his 
*eet— .he  tramples  upon  him,  and  there  are  many  instances  in  which  he  effects 
irre  .atable  mischief.  A  resolute  groom  may  escape.  When  be  has  once  got  firm 
hold  '«♦"  the  head  of  the  horse,  he  may  back  him,  or  muzz.e  him,  or  harness  him; 
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o\it  he  must  be  always  on  his  guard,  or  in  a  moment  of  carelessness  he  may  be  seri 
ously  injured. 

It  is  seldom  that  anything  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  cure.  Kindness  will  aggra- 
vate the  evil,  and  no  degree  of  severity  will  correct  it.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Professor 
Stewart,  "biters  punished  until  they  trembled  in  every  joint,  and  were  ready  to  drop, 
but  have  never  in  any  case  known  them  cured  by  this  treatment,  or  by  any  other. 
The  lasli  is  forgotten  in  an  hour,  and  the  horse  is  as  ready  and  determined  to  repeat 
the  offence  as  before.  He  appears  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  and  in  its  worst 
form  biting  is  a  species  of  insanity."* 

Prevention,  however,  is  in  the  power  of  every  proprietor  of  horses.  While  he 
insists  on  gentle  and  humane  treatment  of  his  cattle,  he  should  systematically  for- 
bid this  horse-play.  It  is  tjiat  which  can  never  be  considered  as  operating  as  a  re- 
ward, and  thereby  rendering  the  horse  tractable ;  nor  does  it  increase  the  affection 
of  the  animal  for  his  groom,  because  he  is  annoyed  and  irritated  by  being  thus  inces- 
santly teased 

GETTING  THE  CHEEK  OF  THE  BIT  INTO  THE  MOUTH. 

Some  horses  that  are  disposed  to  be  mischievous  try  to  do  this,  and  are  very  expert 
at  it.  They  soon  find  what  advantage  it  gives  them  over  their  driver,  who  by  this 
luanoBUvre  loses  almost  all  command.  Harsh  treatment  is  here  completely  out  of  the 
question.  All  that  can  be  done  is,  by  some  mechanical  contrivance,  to  render  the 
tiling  difficult  or  impossible,  and  this  may  be  managed  by  fastening  a  round  piece  of 
leather  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek  of  the  bit. 

KICKING. 

This,  as  a  vice,  is  another  consequence  of  the  culpable  habit  of  grooms  and  stable- 
boys  of  teasing  the  horse.  That  which  is  at  first  an  indication  of  annoyance  at 
the  pinching  and  tickling  of  the  groom,  and  without  any  design  to  injure,  gradually 
becomes  the  expression  of  anger,  and  the  effort  to  do  mischief.  The  horse  likewise 
too  soon  recognises  the  least  appearance  of  timidity,  and  takes  advanfige  of  the  dis- 
covery. There  is  no  cure  for  this  vice ;  and  he  cannot  be  justified  who  keeps  a  kick- 
ing horse  in  his  stable.  • 

Some  horses  acquire,  from  mere  irritability  and  fidgetiness,  a  habit  of  kicking  at 
the  stall  or  the  bail,  and  particularly  at  night.  The  neighbouring  horses  are  disturbed, 
and  the  kicker  gets  swelled  hocks,  or  some  more  serious  ini"ry.  This  is  also  a  habit 
very  difficult  to  correct  if  suffered  to  become  established,  ^.ares  are  far  more  subject 
to  it  than  horses. 

Before  the  habit  is  invcterately  established,  a  thorn  bush  or  a  piece  of  furze  fasten- 
ed against  the  partition  or  post  will  sometimes  effect  a  cure.  W  hen  the  horse  finds 
that  he  is  pretty  severely  pricked,  he  will  not  long  continue  to  punish  himself.  In 
confirmed  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  log,  but  the  legs  are 
often  not  a  little  bruised  by  it.  A  rather  long  and  heavy  piece  of  wood  attached  to 
a  chain  has  been  buckled  above  the  hock,  so  as  to  reach  about  half-wa)'  down  the  leg. 
\Vlien  the  horse  attempts  to  kick  violently,  h*  leg  will  receive  a  severe  blow  :  this, 
and  the  repetition  of  it,  may,  aft»'r  a  time,  teach  him  to  be  quiet. 

A  much  more  serious  vice  is  kicking  in  harness.  From  the  least  annoyance  about 
the  rump  or  quarters,  some  horses  will  kick  at  a  most  violent  rate,  and  destroy  the 
bottom  of  the  chaise,  and  endanger  the  limbs  of  the  driver.  Those  that  are  fidgety 
in  the  stable  are  most  apt  to  do  this.  If  the  reins  should  perchance  get  under  the 
tail,  the  violence  of  the  kicker  will  often  be  most  outrageous ;  and  while  the  animal 
presses  down  his  tail  so  tightly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extricate  the  reins,  he 
continues  to  plunge  until  he  has  demolished  everj-thing  behind  him. 

This  is  a  vice  standinsr  foremost  in  point  of  danger,  and  which  no  treatment  will 
always  conquer.  It  will  be  altogether  in  vain  to  try  coercion.  If  the  shafts  are  very 
strong  and  without  flaw,  or  if  they  are  plated  with  iron  underneath,  and  a  stout  kick 
inw-strap  resorted  to  which  will  barely  allow  the  horse  the  proper  use  of  his  hind 
limbs  in  progression,  but  not  permit  him  to  raise  them  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of 
kicking,  he  may  be  prevented  from  doing  mischief;  or  if  he  is  harnessed  to  a  heavy 
oait,  and  thus  confined,  his  efforts  to  lash  out  will  be  restiained  :  but  it  is  frequency 

*  Stewart's  Stable  CEconomy,  page  160. 
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a  very  unpleasant  thing  to  witness  these  attempts,  thoui-li  ineffectual,  to  demolish  the 
vehicle,  for  the  shafts  or  the  kicking-strap  may  possibly  break,  and  extreme  danirer 
may  ensue.  A  horse  that  has  once  begun  to  kick,  whatever  may  have  been  the  oriai- 
nal  cause  o  it,  can  never  be  depended  upon  again,  and  he  will  be  very  unwise  who 
ventures  behind  him.  The  man,  however,  who  nmst  come  within  reach  of  a  kicker 
should  come  as  close  to  him  as  possible.  The  blow  may  thus  become  a  push,  and 
ieldom  is  injurious.  r       » 

UNSTEADINESS  WHILE  BEING  MOUNTED. 

When  this  merely  amounts  to  eagerness  to  start-very  unpleasant,  indeed,  at  times, 
for  many  a  rider  has  been  thrown  from  his  seat  before  he  was  fairly  fixed  in  it-il 
may  be  remedied  by  an  active  and  good  horseman.  We  have  knowi  many  instances 
m  which,  while  the  elderly,  and  inactive,  and  fearful  man  has  been  makin.r  more  than 
one  ineffectual  attempt  to  vault  into  the  saddle,  the  horse  has  been  dancin-r  about  to 
his  annoyance  and  danger;  but  the  animal  had  no  sooner  been  transferred  to  the 
management  of  a  younger  and  more  agile  rider  than  he  became  perfectly  subdued. 
Seventy  will  here,  more  decidedly  than  in  any  other  case,  do  harm.  The  rider  should 
be  fearless  — he  should  carelessly  and  confidently  approach  the  horse,  mount  at  the 
first  effort,  and  then  restrain  him  for  a  while ;  patting  him,  and  not  sufferincr  him  to 
proceed  until  he  becomes  perfectly  quiet.  Horses  of  this  kind  should  not  he  too 
highly  ted,  and  should  have  sufficient  daily  exercise. 

When  the  difficulty  of  mounting  arises,  not  from  eagerness  to  start,  but  unwilling, 
ness  to  be  ridden,  the  sooner  that  horse  is  disposed  of  the  better.  He  may  be  con- 
auered  by  a  skilful  and  determined  horseman;  but  even  he  will  not  succeed  without 
frequent  and  dangerous  contests  that  will  mar  all  the  pleasure  of  the  ride. 

REARING. 

This  sometimes  results  from  playfulness,  carried,  indeed,  to  an  unpleasant  and 
dan.rerous  extent;  but  it  is  oftener  a  desperate  and  occasionally  successful  effort  to 
unhorse  the  rider,  and  consequently  a  vice.  The  horse  that  has  twice  decidedly  and 
dangerously  reared  should  never  be  trusted  again,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  faGlt  of 
lie  rider,  who  had  been  using  a  deep  curb  and  a  sharp  bit.  Some  of  the  best  horses 
n  >'  1/k  "^  against  these  and  then  rearing  may  be  immediately  and  permanently 
cured  by  using  a  snaffie-bridle  alone.  J  f  J 

The  horse-breaker's  remedy,  that  of  pulling  the  horse  backward  on  a  soft  piece  of 
pound,  should  be  practised  by  reckless  and  brutal  fellows  alone.  Many  horses  have 
been  injured  in  the  spine,  and  others  have  broken  their  necks,  by  being  thus  suddenly 
puled  over ;  while  even  the  fellow,  who  fears  no  danger,  is  not  alwa>-s  able  to  extH- 
cate  himself  from  the  falling  horse.  If  rearing  proceeds  from  vice,  and  is  unprovoked 
I  A  '*^'^'"5«"'l  laceration  of  the  mouth,  it  fully  partakes  of  the  inveteracy  which 
attends  the  other  divisions  of  restiveness.  ^ 

RUNNING  AWAY. 

otT  I'.tf ?;^''"?  ^^^f  s  «••".  occasionally  endeavour  to  bolt  with  the  best  rider. 
Uthers  with  their  wonted  sagacity  endeavour  thus  to  dislodge  the  timid  or  unskilful 
one  Some  are  hard  to  hold,  or  bolt  only  during  the  excitement  of  the  chase;  others 
11  W^'^^^\rT^u''i  ^l  ^^'^•""S  propensity  alone.  There  is  no  certain  cure 
here.  The  method  which  affords  any  probability  of  success  is,  to  ride  such  a  horse 
with  a  strong  curb  and  sharp  bit;  to  have  him  always  firmlv  in  hand;  and,  if  he  will 
mn  away,  and  the  place  will  admit  of  it,  to  give  him  (sparing  neither  curb,  whip,  nor 
spur)  a  great  deal  more  running  than  he  likes.  ^  t-       &  .        i*,     * 

VICIOUS  TO  CLEAN. 

It  would  scarcely  be  credited  to  what  an  extent  this  exists  in  some  horses  that  are 
oMierwise  perfectly  quiet.  It  is  only  at  great  hazard  that  they  can  be  cleaned  at  all 
ine  origin  of  this  is  probably  some  maltreatm^it.  There  is,  however,  a  oreat  differ- 
ence in  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  in  different  horses.  Some  seem  as  if^hev  could 
scarcely  be  made  to  feel  the  whip,  while  others  cannot  bear  a  fly  to  alight  on  them 
without  an  expressior.  of  annoyance.  In  young  horses  the  skin  is  peculia~rlv  delicate. 
"  they  have  been  curried  with  a  broken  comb,  or  hardly  rubbed  with  an  uneven  brus).. 
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the  recollection  of  the  torture  they  have  felt  makes  them  impatient,  and  even  vicious 
during  every  succeeding  operation  of  the  kind.  Many  grooms,  likewise,  seem  to 
delight  in  producing  tiiese  exhibitions  of  uneasiness  and  vice;  although,  when  thev 
are  carried  a  little  too  far,  and  at  the  hazard  of  the  limbs  of  the  groom,  the  animals 
that  have  been  almost  tutored  into  these  expressions  of  irritation  are  brutally  kicked 
and  punished, 

This,  however,  is  a  vice  that  may  be  conquered.  If  the  horse  is  dressed  with  a 
lighter  liand,  and  wisped  rather  than  brushed,  and  the  places  where  the  skin  is  most 
sensitive  are  avoided  as  much  as  thorough  cleanliness  will  allow,  he  will  gradually 
lose  the  recollection  of  former  ill-treatment,  and  become  tractable  and  quiet. 

VICIOUS  TO  SHOE. 

The  correction  of  this  is  more  peculiarly  the  business  of  the  smith ;  yet  the  irastei 
should  diligently  concern  himself  with  it,  for  it  is  oftener  the  consequence  of  injudi- 
cious or  bad  usage  than  of  natural  vice.  It  may  be  expected  that  there  will  be  some 
difficulty  in  shoeing  a  horse  for  the  first  few  times.  It  is  an  operation  that  gives  him 
a  little  uneasiness — ^The  man  to  whom  he  is  most  accustomed  should  go  with  him  to 
the  forge ;  and  if  another  and  steady  horse  is  shod  before  him,  he  mliy  be  induced 
more  readily  to  submit.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  after  the  habit  of  resisting  this 
necessary  operation  is  formed,  force  may  sometimes  be  necessarj'  to  reduce  ourl-ebel- 
lious  servant  to  obedience ;  but  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  the  majority  of  horses 
vicious  to  shoe  are  rendered  so  by  harsh  usage,  and  by  the  pain  of  correction  beinw 
added  to  the  uneasiness  of  shoeing.  It  should  be  a  rule  in  every  forge  that  no  smith 
should  be  permitted  to  strike  a  horse,  much  less  to  twitch  or  to  gag  him,  without  the 
master-farrier's  order;  and  that  a  young  horse  should  never  be  twitched  or  struck. 
There  are  few  horses  that  may  not  be  gradually  rendered  manageable  for  this  purpose 
by  mildness  and  firmness  in  the  operator.  They  will  soon  understand  that  no  harm 
is  meant,  and  they  will  not  forget  their  usual  habit  of  obedience  ;  but  if  the  remem- 
brance of  corporal  punishment  is  connected  with  shoeing,  they  will  always  be  fidtrety, 
and  occasionally  dangerous.  " 

This  is  a  ve^  serious  vice,  for  it  not  only  exposes  the  animal  to  occasional  severe 
injury  from  his  ow  n  struirgles,  but  also  from  the  correction  of  the  irritated  smiih, 
Avhose  limbs  and  whose  life  being  in  jeopardy,  may  be  forgiven  if  he  is  sometimes  a 
little  too  hard-handed.  Such  a  horse  is  very  liable,  and  without  any  fault  of  the 
smith,  to  be  pricked  and  lamed  in  shoeing;  and  if  the  habit  should  be  confirmed,  and 
should  increase,  and  it  at  length  becomes  necessary  to  cast  him,  or  to  put  him  in  the 
trevis,  the  owner  may  be  assured  that  many  years  will  not  pass  ere  some  formidable 
or  fatal  accident  will  take  place.  If,  therefore,  mild  treatment  will  not  correct  this 
vice,  the  horse  cannot  be  too  soon  got  rid  of. 

Horses  have  many  unpleasant  habits  in  the  stable  and  on  the  road,  which  cannot 
be  said  to  amount  to  vice,  but  w  hich  materially  lessen  their  value. 

SWALLOWING  WITHOUT  GRINDING. 

Some  greedy  horses  habitually  swallow  their  com  without  properly  grinding  it, 
and  the  power  of  digestion  not  being  adequate  to  the  dissolving  of  the  husk,  no  nutri- 
ment IS  extracted,  and  the  oats  are  voided  whole.  This  is  parHcularly  the  case  when 
horses  of  unequal  appetite  feed  from  the  same  manger.  The  greedy  one,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  get  more  than  his  share,  bolts  a  portion  of  his  com  whole.  If  the  farmer, 
without  considerable  inconvenience,  could  contrive  that  every  horse  shall  have  his 
separate  division  of  the  manjrer,  the  one  of  smaller  appetite  and  slower  feed  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  grinding  at  his  leisure,  without  the  fear  of  the  greater  share 
being  stolen  by  his  neighbour. 

Some  horses,  however,  are  naturally  greedy  feeders,  and  w  ill  not,  even  when  alone, 
allow  themselves  time  to  chew  or  grind  their  corn.  In  consequence  of  this  they  carrv 
but  little  flesh,  and  are  not  equal  to  severe  work.  If  the  rack  was  supplied  wi'th  hav 
when  the  corn  was  put  into  the  manurr,  thev  will  continue  to  eat  on,  and  their  st(".- 
machs  will  become  distended  with  half-chewed  and  indigestible  food.  In  crnsequeiice 
of  this  they  will  he  incapable  of  considerable  exertion  for  a  long  time  after  feeding, 
and,  occasionally,  dangerous  symptoms  of  staggers  will  occur. 

The  remedy  is,  not  to  l(>t  such  horses  fast  to'o'long.  The  nose-bag  should  be  the 
rompanjon  of  ever>'  considerable  journey.    The  food  should  likewise  be  of  such  ? 


CRIB-BITING. 
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natuie  that  it  cannot  be  rapidly  bolted.  Chaff  should  he  plentifully  mixed  with  the 
corn,  and,  in  some  cases,  and  especially  in  horses  of  slow  work,  it  should  with  the 
corn,  constitute  the  whole  of  the  food.  This  will  be  treated  on  more  at  laW  under 
the  article  "  t  ceding."  * 

In  every  case  of  this  kind  the  teeth  should  be  carefully  examined.  Some  of  ttiem 
may  be  unduly  lengthened,  particularly  the  first  of  the  grinders :  or  they  may  be 
ragged  at  the  edges,  and  may  abrade  and  wound  the  cheek.  In  the  first  place  the 
horse  cannot  properly  masticate  his  food;  in  the  latter  he  will  not;  for  these  animals, 
as  too  often  happens  in  sore  throat,  would  rather  starve  than  put  themselves  to  much 
pam. 

CRIB-BITING. 

This  is  a  very  unpleasant  habit,  and  a  considerable  defect,  althoutrh  not  so  serious 
a  one  as  some  have  represented.  The  horse  lays  hold  of  the  manger  with  his  teeth, 
violently  extends  his  neck,  and  then,  after  some  convulsive  actio'n  of  the  throat,  a 
slight  grunting  is  heard,  accompanied  by  a  sucking  or  drawing  in  of  air.  It  is  not 
an  eftort  at  simple  eructation,  arising  from  indigestion.  It  is'the  inhalation  of  air. 
It  is  that  which  takes  place  with  all  kinds  of  diet,  and  when  the  stomach  is  empty  as 
well  as  when  it  is  full. 

The  effects  of  crib-biting  are  plain  enough.  The  teeth  are  injured  and  worn  away, 
and  that,  in  an  old  horse,  to  a  very  serious  degree.  A  considerable  quantity  of  corn 
is  often  lost,  for  the  horse  will  frequently  crib  with  his  mouth  full  of  it,  and  the  greater 
part  will  fall  over  the  edge  of  the  manger.  iSluch  saliva  escapes  while  the  manger  is 
thus  forcibly  held,  the  loss  of  w  hich  must  be  of  serious  detriment  in  impairing  the 
digestion.  The  crib-biting  horse  is  notoriously  more  subject  to  colic  than  other  horses, 
and  to  a  species  difficult  of  treatment  and  frequently  dangerous.  Althouirh  many  a 
crib-biter  is  stout  and  strong,  and  capable  of  all  ordinary  work,  these  hordes  do  no* 
generally  carr>' so  much  flesh  as  others,  and  have  not  their  endurance.  On  these 
accounts  crib-biting  has  very  properly  been  decided  to  be  unsoundness.  We  must 
not  look  to  the  state  of  the  disease  at  the  time  of  purchase.  The  question  is,  does  it 
exist  at  all  ?  A  case  was  tried  before  Lord  Tenterden,  and  thus  decided:  "a  horso 
with  crib-biting  is  unsound." 

It  is  one  of  those  tricks  which  are  exceedingly  contagious.  Every  companion  of  a 
crib-biter  in  the  same  stables  is  likely  to  acquire  the  habit,  and  it  is  the  most  invete- 
rate of  all  habits.  The  edge  of  the  manger  will  in  vain  be  lined  with  iron,  or  with 
sheep-skin,  or  with  sheop-skin  covered  with  tar  or  aloes,  or  any  other  unpleasant  sub- 
stance. In  defiance  of  the  annoyance  which  these  may  occasion,  the  horse  will  per- 
sist in  the  attack  on  his  manger.  A  strap  buckled  tightly  round  the  neck,  by  com- 
pressing the  wind-pipe,  is  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  possibility  of^  this  trick; 
but  the  strap  must  be  constantly  worn,  and  its  pressure  is  too  apt  to  produce  a  worse 
affection,  viz.  an  irritation  in  the  windpipe,  which  tenninates  in  roaring. 

Some  have  recommended  turning  out  for  five  or  six  months ;  but  'this  has  neve» 
succeeded  except  with  a  young  horse,  and  then  rarely.  The  old  crib-biter  will  employ 
the  gate  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  edge  of  his  manger,  and  we  have  often  seen  him 
?allopiii<jr  across  a  field  for  the  mere' object  of  having  a  gripe  at  a  rail.  Medicine  will 
be  altogether  thrown  away  in  this  case. 

The  only  remedy  is  a  muzzle,  with  bars  across  the  bottom ;  sufficiently  wide  to 
enable  the  animal  to  pick  up  his  corn  and  to  pull  his  hay,  but  not  to  grasp  the  edge 
of  the  luan'jer.  If  this  is  worn  for  a  considerable  perio<i,  the  horse  may  be  tire«l  of 
atlenipting  that  which  he  cannot  accomplish,  and  for  a  while  forget  the  habit,  but,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  the  desire  of  crib-biting  will  return  with  the  power  of  gratifyingr  it. 

The  causes  of  crili-biting  are  various,  and  some  of  them  beyond  the  control  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  horse.  It  is  often  the  result  of  imitation  ;  but  it  is  more  frecjiiently 
the  consequence  of  idleness.  The  high-fed  and  spirited  horse  must  be  in  mischief  if 
he  is  not  usefully  employed.  Sometimes,  but  we  believe  not  often,  it  is  produced  by 
partial  starvation,  whether  in  a  bad  straw-yard,  or  from  unpalatable  food.  An  occa- 
Bional  cause  of  crib-biting  is  the  frequent  custom  of  grooms,  even  when  the  weather 
is  not  severe,  of  dressing  them  in  the  stable.  The  horse  either  catches  at  the  edge 
of  the  manger,  or  at  that  of  the  partition  on  each  side,  'f  he  has  been  turned.  And  thus 
he  forms  the  habit  of  laving  hold  of  these  substances  on  every  occasion. 
31  '  2v 
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WINDSUCKING. 


This  bears  a  close  analogy  to  crib-biting.  It  arises  from  the  same  causes ;  the 
same  purpose  is  acconi})lislied ;  and  the  same  results  follow.  The  horse  stands  with 
his  neck  bent ;  his  head  drawn  inward  ;  his  lips  alternately  a  little  opened  and  then 
closed,  and  a  noise  is  heard  as  if  he  were  sucking.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  same 
comparative  want  of  condition  and  the  flatulence  which  we  have  described  under  the 
last  head,  citlicr  some  portion  of  wind  enters  the  stomach,  or  there  is  an  injurious  loss 
of  saliva.  This  diminishes  the  value  of  the  horse  almost  as  much  as  crib-biting ;  it 
is  as  contagious,  and  it  is  as  inveterate.  The  only  remedies,  and  they  will  seldom 
avail,  are  tying  the  head  up,  except  when  the  horse  is  feeding,  or  putting  on  a  muzzle 
with  sharp  spikes  towards  the  neck,  and  which  will  prick  him  whenever  he  attempts 
to  rein  his  head  in  for  the  purpose  of  wind-sucking. 

CUTTING. 

Of  this  habit,  mention  has  been  made  at  page  275  ;  and  we  would  advise  the  owner 
■)f  a  cutting  horse,  without  trying  any  previous  experiments  of  raising  or  lowering  the 
leels,  to  put  on  the  cutting  foot  a  shoe  of  even  thickness  from  heel  to  toe,  not  project- 
•  ng  in  the  slightest  degree  beyond  the  crust,  and  the  crust  itself  being  rasped  a  little 
at  the  quarters.  The  shoe  should  be  fastened  as  usual,  on  the  outside,  but  with  only 
one  nail  on  the  inside,  and  that  almost  close  to  the  toe.  The  principle  on  which  this 
shoe  acts,  has  been  explained  at  page  339. 

NOT  LYING  DOWN. 

It  not  nncommonly  happens  that  a  horse  will  seldom  or  never  lie  down  in  the 
stable.  He  sometimes  continues  in  apparent  good  health,  and  feeds  and  works  well; 
but  generally  his  legs  swell,  or  he  becomes  fatigued  sooner  than  another  horse.  If  it 
is  impossible  to  let  him  loose  in  the  saddle,  or  to  put  him  into  a  spare  box,  we  know 
not  what  is  to  b*»  done.  No  means,  gentle  or  cruel,  will  force  him  to  lie  down.  The 
secret  is  that  he  is  tied  up,  and  either  has  never  dared  to  lie  down  through  fear  of  the 
confinement  of  the  halter,  or  he  has  been  cast  in  the  night,  and  severely  injured.  If 
he  can  be  suffered  to  range  the  stable,  or  have  a  comfortable  box,  in  which  he  may  be 
loose,  he  will  usually  lie  down  the  first  night.  Some  few  horses,  however,  will  lie 
down  in  the  stable,  and  not  in  a  loose  box.  A  fresh,  well-made  bed  will  generally 
tempt  the  tired  hor§e  to  refresh  himself  with  sleep. 

OVERREACH. 

This  unpleasant  noise,  known  also  by  the  term  "clicking,"  arises  from  the  toe  of 
the  hind  foot  knocking  against  the  shoe  of  the  fore  foot.  In  the  trot,  one  fore  leg  and 
the  opposite  hind  leg  are  first  lifted  from  the  ground  and  moved  forward,  the  other 
fore  leg  and  the  opposite  hind  leg  remaining  fixed  ;  but,  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity 
within  the  base,  and  as  the  stride,  or  space  passed  over  by  these  legs,  is  often  greater 
than  the  distance  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  it  is  necessary  that  the  fnre  feet 
should  be  alternately  moved  out  of  the  way  for  the  hind  ones  to  descend.  Then,  as 
occasionally  happens  with  horses  not  perfectly  broken,  and  that  have  not  been  taught 
their  paces,  and  especially  if  they  have  high  hinder  quarters  and  low  fore  ones,  if  the 
fore  feet  are  not  raised  in  time,  the  hind  feet  will  strike  them.  The  fore  foot  will 
generally  be  caught  when  it  has  just  begun  to  be  raised,  and  the  too  of  the  hind  foot 
will  meet  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  fore  foot.  It  is  an  unpleasant  noise,  and 
not  altogether  free  from  danger ;  for  it  may  so  happen  that  a  horse,  the  action  of 
whose  feet  generally  so  much  interferes  with  each  other,  may  advance  the  hind  foot  a 
little  more  rapidly,  or  raise  the  fore  one  a  little  more  slowly,  so  that  the  blow  may  fall 
on  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  and  loosen  or  displace  it;  or  the  two  shoes  may  be  locked 
together,  and  the  animal  may  be  thrown;  or  the  contusion  may  be  received  even 
higher,  and  on  the  tendons  of  the  leg,  and  considerable  swelling  and  lameness  will 
follow. 

If  the  animal  is  young,  the  action  of  the  horse  may  be  materially  improved ;  others 
wise  nothing  can  be  done,  except  to  keep  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot  as  short  and  a? 
round  as  it  can  safely  be,  and  to  bevel  off  and  round  tlie  toe  of  the  shoe,  like  that 
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^'^'^  LT  '^  '  ^^""'^'^^  '''  ^  ^^^^"'°^^'  -^'  P-haps,  a  little  to  lower  the 
J^;Z^f^ri-^:^^^t::^^:^  ^l^^  —  ^-  m.  unfVe^uently, 

injury  is  inflicted  by  the  edo-e  of  the  innpr  n^irt  ^f  ♦»,„    u  ril.        ^^  grouna.      ine 

•  PAWING. 

Some  hot  and  irritable  horses  are  restless  even  in  the  stable,  and  oaw  frcouenll 
and  violen  y.    The.r  litter  is  destroyed,  the  floor  of  the  stable  broker^,    he  shws 

r d"  s,  f  ctursXi^nii;  „f ,  ':„rb[:;hl°trsrto -shilt'L^-t"" ""  °"'^ 

iret:;^"  '  ^--^e'plTore'r  "t  ef "  ""  "  4k  Sris^te'^niE^SlueK 
iL;  1    >  I  .  -^^^P^  however,  the  horse  possesses  peculiar  value,  it  will  be  better  to 

Ji?asion!       "  "'  '"'''  '''"  "^  '"'^™"  ^  ^^^  ^^"S' r  and  inconvenience  that  he  may 

QUIDDING. 

Ae  disease  (catarrh,  ,>i.h  sore-throa?)  „„,s.  b'e  aLw!  atte' qSdding  «'u  :eaT;.' 

ROLLING. 

'S^^'^r^  K£l^s?h:r:rh^  t:.:^^:^^:^;^, 
.i|.r,rs-,  jititrhU  rrr  t::[?  tte;  oTroiiut  tz^^s 

over,  a  horse  is  obliged  to  plaee  his  head  q'uito  do«„^„7o„  the  ^ol'd!"  ^  '"" 

SHYING. 

wll%'l"s%fen''thrre^,lt°''„r'''  "'T  "f'^i'/'r,"'  P»S»  9'.»>"1  "'"erved  that 
It  13  olten  the  result  of  cowardice,  or  playfulness,  or  want  of  work,  it  is  at 

-TewiwSoTomv-"' aHih  "r  ."""wh  nnfominate  case  of  ,his  inlerferenoe.  after  ,he 

tnd  cut  from  rpnni^^  u         f     ^  u^  °^  ^^^  neurotomised  foot  were  dreadfully  bruised 
the  toJ  nf  r  S  f    .  ^'''''''  l'*"""^  '^l  <^o"esponding  foot  behind.     In  order  to  remedv  thfs 
''  K,?r  H«v,  ifi     '^'T'*!*"'^*^''*'^  '■''  ^^  shortened  as  much  as  possible.  ^        ' 

^ofeeuLZl^lV^'Z'''-^^  '^^  ««-"«  contusions,  but  did  not  appear 

«  ^S'not'Iet  nn\  of'.h'""'  """'T'^  in  'his  foot  that  there  had  boon  before  the  operation,  and 
expec  od   fnf ;   i«  .h      ^^  ''1\  "f-  'he  hind-foot,  a  circumstance  that  would  hardly  have  boon 
Sv^p^wers  oHhe  if  ""p    behef.  that,  althouah  sensation  is  destroved  in  iheZtthl  loco 
•ol.  vUi'^p  242  °        unimpaired.     This  deserves  future  inquirv."-ne  Veterinarian. 
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other  times  the  consequence  of  a  defect  of  sight.  It  has  been  remarlied,  and  we 
believe  very  truly,  that  shying  is  oftener  a  vice  of  half  or.  quarter-bred  horses,  tlian 
of  those  who  have  in  them  more  of  the  genuine  racing  blood. 

In  the  treatnjcnt  of  shying,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  between  that 
which  is  tiie  consequence  of  defective  sight,  and  what  results  froin«fear,  or  newness 
of  objects,  or  mere  affectation  or  skittishness.  For  the  first,  the  nature  of  which  we 
have  explained  at  page  91,  every  allowance  must  be  made,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  fear  of  correction  is  not  associated  with  the  iniagined  existence  of  some  ter- 
rifying object.  The  severe  use  of  the  whip  and  the  spur  cannot  do  good  here,  and  are 
likely^to  aggravate  the  vice  tenfold.  A  word  half  encouraging  and  half  scolding, 
with  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  heel,  or  a  slight  touch  of  the  spur,  will  tell 'the  horse 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  and  will  give  him  confidence  in  his  rider  on  a  future 
occasion.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  although  a  horse  that  shies  from 
defective  sight  may  be  taught  considerable  reliance  en  his  rider^  he  can  never  have 
the  cause  of  the  habit  removed.  We  may  artificially  strengthen  the  human  sight, 
but  that  of  the  horse  must  be  left  to  itself. 

The  shying  from  skittishness  or  affectation  is  quite  a  different  affair,  and  must  be 
conquered  :  but  how  1  Severity  is  altogether  out  of  place.  If  he  is  forced  into  con- 
tact with  the  object  by  dint  of  correction,  the  dread  of  punishment  will  afterwards  be 
associated  with  that  object,  and,  on  the  next  occasion,  his  startings  will  be  more  fre- 
quent and  more  dangerous.  The  way  to  cure  him  is  to  go  on,  turning  as  little  as 
possible  out  of  the  road,  giving  a  harsh  word  or  two,  and  a  gentle  touch  with  the 
spur,  and  then  taking  no  more  notice  of  the  matter.  After  a  few  times,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  object  w  hich  he  chose  to  select  as  the  pretended  cause  of  affright, 
he  will  pass  it  almost  without  notice. 

In  page  253,  under  the  head  "  breaking  in,"  we  described  how  the  colt  maybe 
cured  of  the  habit  of  shying  from  fear  or  newness  of  objects;  and,  if  he  then  is  ac- 
customed as  much  as  possible  to  the  objects  among  which  his  services  will  be  re- 
quired, he  will  not  possess  this  annoying  vice  when  he  grows  to  maturer  age. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence,  in  his  last  work  on  the  Horse,  says,  "These  animals  gener- 
ally fix  on  some  particular  shying  butt:  for  example,  I  recollect  having,  at  different 
periods,  three  hacks,  all  very  powerful ;  the  one  made  choice  of  a  wind-mill  for  the 
object  or  butt,  the  other  a  tilted  wagon,  and  the  last  a  pig  led  in  a  string.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that  I  rode  the  two  former  when  amiss  f^rom  a  violent  cold,  and  they 
then  paid  no  more  attention  to  either  wind-mills  or  tilted  wagons  than  to  any  other 
objects,  convincing  me  that  their  shying  when  in  health  and  spirits  was  pure  affecta- 
tion; an  aflfectation,  however,  which  may  be  speedily  united  with  obstinacy  and  vice. 
Let  it  be  treated  with  marked  displeasure,  mingled  with  gentle,  but  decided  firmness, 
and  the  habit  will  be  of  short  endurance."* 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  all  riding-masters  and  colt-breakers,  that  a  great 
deal  more  is  to  be  effected  by  lenient  than  by  harsh  treatment.  Rewards  are  found 
to  operate  more  beneficially  than  punishments;  and  therefore  the  most  scientific  and 
practised  riding-masters  adopt  methods  based  upon  the  fornier.  The  writer  of  the 
present  work  remembers  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  efllicacy  of  this  plan,  or 
rather  of  its  vast  and  decided  superiority  over  violence  of  the  worst  description.    A 

*  "  We  will  suppose  a  case — a  very  common  one,  an  every-day  one.  A  man  is  riding  a 
young  horse  upon  the  hi5h-road  in  the  country,  and  meets  a  stage-roach.  Whiit  with  the 
noise,  the  bustle,  the  imposine:  appearance  altogether,  and  the  slashing  of  the  coachman's 
whip,  the  animal  af  its  approac-h  encts  its  head  and  crest,  pricks  hia  ears,  looks  afTrighted, 
jind  no  sooner  comes  aloiieside  of  the  machine  than  he  suddenly  starts  out  of  the  road.  Hii 
rider,  annoyed  by  this,  instantly  commences  a  round  of  castigation  with  whip,  spur,  and  i  iirb, 
in  which  he  nersists  until  the  horse,  as  well  as  himself,  has  lost  his  temper;  and  then  one 
whips,  spurs,  and  pulls,  and  the  other  Jumps,  plunges,  ircts,  and  throws  up  his  head,  untu 
both,  pret^'  well  exhausted  by  the  conflict,  grow  tranquil  again  and  proceed  on  their  jnurney. 
though  not  for  some  time  afterwards  in  their  former  mutual  confidence  and  satisfaction. 
Should  they  in  their  road,  or  even  on  a  distant  day.  meet  with  another  coach,  what  is  the 
consequence  T  The  horse  is  not  only  more  alarmed  than  before,  but  now,  the  moment  he  has 
started,  being  conscious  of  his  fault  and  expecting  chastisement,  he  jumps  about  in  fcartui 
agitation,  making  plunges  to  strike  into  a  gallop,  and  attempting  to  run  away.  So  that  by 
this  correction,  instead  of  rendering  his  horse  tranquil  during  the  passage  of  a  coach,  the  ridk r 
adds  to  the  evil  of  shyinjr  that  of  subsequently  plunsing,  and  perhaps  runtiing  away."— i/'« 
Veterinarian,  vol.  i.,  p  %. 


VICIOUS,  thorough-bred  horse  had  baflfled  the  efforts  of  every  one  into  whose  hands  he 
had  been  put  in  order  to  be  rendered  tractable :  at  length  a  foreigner  of  cons?demble 
repute  among  the  equestrians  of  the  "school,"  took  him  to  make  trial  ofTandrthe 
course  of  a  twelvemonth  had  rendered  him  so  quiet  that  not  only  could  anvDerson 
rule  bun  with  the  utmost  safety,  but,  at  the  same  time  he  was  so  d^ocile  and  LSe 

Srh^rte^^^t"''  ''  ^'^"^^  ''''''^  *°  ^'^  ^--  -^  P--^  ^-  'i<i-  tfrnouit 

resdls  Zn  ^.v  hoTs^  '  V^M^Zn"^^^  '^'^  «^"^«  beneficial 

results  upon  shy  horses.     \\  ith  all  such  persons  as  are  best  able  to  give  counsel  in 

cases  of  shyness,  the  language  is  now-a-days,  "let  the  horse  alone"f!J'take  no  n<^ 
t.ce  of  his  shyness"--"  work  him  well  and  accustom  him  to  the  objects  he  dislike? 
and  in  time  he  will  of  himself  leave  off  his  trick  of  shyincr  "         ^  di^Hkes, 

This  IS  good  advice;  but,  let  it  not  be  misinterpreted.  Let  it  not  be  understood  to 
mean  that  the  animal  is  to  receive  any  encourageLnt  to  shy  IX  no  other  ex^^^^^^ 
sion  can  be  characterised  that  erroneous  and  foolish  practice  of  Dattimr  H^e  hor^P  or 
"making  much  of  hitn,"  either  just  before  or  durin^g  the  time Ce^^nes  sh  ness 
The  former  is  bad,  because  it  draws  the  attention  °of  tha  ahimal  to  thfob iect  h^ 
dreads;  the  atter  is  worse,  because  it  fills  him  with  tlie  impres^on  eitJier  S  t^^ 
dtro'a^af '  "  "'"^  ^""'"'  °^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  "^-'^^  -  Ty^ng  Titran"  Jigfitt 


U.J!  f  ,,  »^''PP'°^'^"»^^^^""b^^"^  object,  or  the  horse  is  actually  shyincr. 
'  e  should  let  h.m  a  one"-"  we  should  take  no  notice  whatever  of  him"-nehhe; 
kttmg  bun  perceive  that  we  are  aware  that  we  are  advancing  towards  anvthinThe 
dislikes;  nor  do  more  with  him,  while  in  the  act  of  shyinc^,  than  is  neclss^r?  for 
duo  restraint  with  a  steady  hand  upon  the  rein.     We    nay  depend  upon  it  \ha 

i"S  tirat7eC\""!l"'^  ""^  ''  "'^^"^^"^  ^^"^^''^  -<^  -"-  Stance  on 

.v%/;ij  on  comtnrr  out  of  the  stable  is  a  habit  that  can  rarely  or  never  be  cured  It 
l-roceeds  from  the  rememfira.ice  of  some  ill-usage  or  hurt  which  the  anima  Ihl;  re- 
aned  m  the  act  of  proceeding  from  the  stable.^such  as  striking  his  hearacrainst  t 

Z  tZTh  "'  ^"^r=''"^  '''"  ^'^^r^^-  ^«^^^'""  ^^'^  ^^'  associate  grea^r  fear 
and  more  determined  resistance  with  the  old  recollection.  Mr.  Castlev  ZJln 
icteresting  anecdote,  which  tends  to  prove  that  while  severity  will  be  wofselhan 
u.ek>ss  even  kmd  treatment  will  not  always  break  a  confirmed  habit.  "??emel'" 
^^exy  fine  grey  mare  that  had  got  into  this  habit,  and  never  could  be  persuaded    o 

t^A^r?  I  k'"''""^  r'^'T  '"^'PF  ""  ''""'^"^^  J^'^P-  '^0  avoid  this,^the  ser^-ants 
used  to  back  her  in  and  out  the  stable;  b.it  the  mare  hapnenin.T  to  meet  with  a  se! 
vore  injurj-  of  the  spine,  w.s  no  longer  able  to  back;  and'ihen^I  havrsecn  the  poo^ 
IZZl  n  ^T"^l  V^'  door,  endeavouring  to  balance  herself,  with  a  s^ZZ 
ng  .notion,  upon  her  half-paralysed  hind  extremities,  as  if  making  preparation^  and 
immoning  up  resolution  for  some  nrreat  effort;  and  then,  when  urUd,  she  wouM 

mjge  iH^adlong  forward  with  such  violence  of  exertion,  as  often  to  lose  hex  feetand 
uaible  down,  altogether  most  pitiable  to  be  seen.     This  I  merely  mention ''he 
ontinues,  "as  one  proof  how  inveterate  the  habits  of  horses  are.  Vey  are  evils! 
let  It  always  be  remembered,  more  easy  to  prevent  than  to  cure." 

\\  hen  the  cure,  however,  is  early  attempted,  it  may  be  so  far  overcome  that  it  will 
ounatU^dedwiUi  danger  or  difficulty,    j^he  horse  Should  be  briXd  when  |od  ou 
liUL  t         f°"'  ,  ^^  ^^'?  short  and  tight  by  the  head  that  he  may  feel  he  has  not 
■berty  to  make  a  leap,  am  this  of  itself  is  often  sufficient  to  restrain  him.     Punish 

ri'eJ'h'n    '''1.1  P""'^'""T>  YV''  ^'l^^y  ''"P^^P^^-     I'  '«  «">y  timid  or  h  H  - 
Sation  nnTf  '"v?""""  this  hab.t    and  rough  usage  invariably  increases  thl^ir 

S^n  ,wT        T\  ^''™'  ["-y,^^  ^''^  ^"*  ^""'^  "'  ^'^'-^"^^  ^^•h''"  blindfolded  ;  others 
When  they  have  the  harness  bridle  on;  some  will  best  take  their  own  way,  and  a  few 

howev!r"?hP  h  through  the  doorway  that  cannot  be  led.     By  quietness  and  kindness 
now  ever,  the  hutse  will  be  most  easily  and  quickly  subdued. 

SLIPPING  THE  COLLAR. 

«•iI'!>'^i?  ^  *"'''^-  "S^'^^^h  many  horses  are  so  clever  that  scarcely  a  nio-ht  passes 
uTerVjZ:^^^^^^  }'  ?  '  very  serious  habit,  for  it  enables^he  horsed?- 

Mtnes  to  gorge  himself  with  food,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  staggers;  or  it  exooses 
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mm,  as  he  wanders  about,  to  be  kicked  and  injured  by  the  other  horses,  while  his 
restlessness  will  often  keep  the  whole  team  awake.  If  the  web  of  the  halter,  being 
first  accurately-fitted  to  his  neck,  is  suffered  to  slip  only  one  way,  or  a  strap  is  attached 
to  the  halter  and  buckled  round  the  neck,  but  not  sufficiently  tight  to  be  of  serious 
inconvenience,  the  power  of  slipping  the  collar  will  be  taken  away. 

TRIPPING. 

He  must  be  a  skilful  practitioner  or  a  mere  pretender  who  promises  to  remedy  this 
habit.  If  it  arises  from  a  heavy  forehand,  and  the  fore  legs  being  too  much  under  the 
horse,  no  one  can  alter  the  natural  frame  of  the  animal :  if  it  proceeds  from  tenderness 
of  the  foot,  grogginess,  or  old  lameness,  these  ailments  are  seldom  cured.  Also,  if  it 
is  to  be  traced  to  habitual  carelessness  and  idleness,  no  whipping  will  rouse  the  drone. 
A  known  stumbler  should  never  be  ridden,  or  driven  by  any  one  who  values  his  safety 
or  his  life.  A  tight  hand  or  a  strong-bearing  rein  are  precautions  that  should  not  be 
neglected,  although  they  are  generally  of  little  avail ;  for  the  inveterate  stumbler  will 
rarely  be  able  to  save  himself,  and  this  tight  rein  may  sooner  and  farther  precipitate 
the  rider.  If,  after  a  triy,  the  horse  suddenly  starts  forward,  and  endeavours  to  break 
into  a  sharp  trot  or  canter,  the  rider  or  driver  may  be  assured  that  others  before  him 
have  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  nuisance. 

If  the  stumbler  has  the  foot  kept  as  short  and  the  toe  pared  as  close  as  safety  will 
permit,  and  the  shoe  is  rounded  at  the  toe,  or  has  that  shape  given  to  it  which  it 
naturally  acquires  in  a  fortnight  from  the  peculiar  action  of  such  a  horse,  the  animal 
may  not  stumble  quite  so  much  ;  or  if  the  disease  which  produced  the  habit  can  be 
alleviated,  some  trifling  good  maybe  done,  but  in  almost  every  case  a  stumbler  should 
be  got  rid  of,  or  put  to  slow  and  heavy  work.  If  the  latter  alternative  is  adopted,  he 
may  trip  as  much  as  he  pleases,  for  the  weight  of  the  load  and  the  motion  of  the  other 
horses  will  keep  him  upon  his  legs. 

WEAVING. 

This  consists  in  a  motion  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  from  side  to  side,  like  the 
shuttle  of  a  weaver  passing  through  the  web,  and  hence  the  name  which  is  given  to 
this  peculiar  and  incessant  and  unpleasant  action.  It  indicates  an  impatient,  irritable 
temper,  and  a  dislike  to  the  confinement  of  the  stable.  A  horse  that  is  thus  incessantly 
on  the  fret  will  seldom  carry  flesh,  or  be  safe  to  ride  or  drive.  There  is  no  cure  for 
it,  but  the  close  tying-up  of  the  animal,  or  at  least  allowing  him  but  one  loose  rein, 
except  at  feeding-time. 


CHAPTER    XX. 
THE  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Tins  is  a  most  important  part  of  our  subject,  even  as  it  regards  the  farmer,  although 
there  are  comparatively  few  glaring  errors  in  the  treatment  of  the  agricultural  horse 
but  it  comes  more  especially  home  to  the  gentleman,  who  is  too  often  and  too  impli 
cilly  under  the  guidance  of  an  idle,  and  ignorant,  and  designing  groom. 

"VVe  will  anange  the  most  important  points  of  general  management  under  the  fcl 
lowing  heads : 

AIR. 

The  breathing  of  pure  air  is  necessary  to  the  existence  and  the  health  of  man  and 
beast..  It  is  comparatively  lately  that  this  has  been  admitted  even  in  the  manage 
ment  of  our  best  stables.  They  have  been  close,  and  hot,  and  foul,  instead  of  airy, 
and  cool,  and  wholesome.  The  effect  of  several  horses  being  shut  up  in  the  same 
stable  is  completely  to  empoison  the  air ;  and  yet,  even  in  the  present  day,  there  are 
too  many  who  carefully  close  every  aperture  by  which  a  breath  of  fresh  air  can  by 
po<;sibility  gain  admission.  In  effecting  this,  even  the  key-hole  and  the  threshold  are 
not  forgotten.     What,  of  necessity,  must  be  the  consequence  of  this!     Why!  if  one 


tnought  is  bestowed  on  the  new  and  dangerous  character  that  the  air  is  assuming,  it 
will  °be  too  evident  that  sore  throat,  and  swelled  legs,  and  bad  eyes,  and  inflamed 
lun<fs,  and  mange,  and  grease,  and  glanders,  will  scarcely  ever  he  long  out  of  that 
stable. 

Let  this  be  considered  in  another  point  of  view.  The  horse  stands  twenty  or  two- 
and-twenty  hours  in  this  unnatural  vapour  bath,  and  then  he  is  suddenly  stripped  of 
all  his  clothing,  he  is  led  into  the  open  air,  and  there  he  is  kept  a  couple  of  hours  or 
more  in  a  temperature  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  below  that  of  the  stable.  Putting  the 
inhumanity  of  this  out  of  the  question,  must  not  the  animal  thus  unnaturally  and 
absurdly  treated  be  subjected  to  rheumatism,  catarrh,  and  various  other  complaints! 
Does  he  not  often  stand,  hour  after  hour,  in  the  road  or  the  street,  while  his  owner  is 
warming  himself  within,  and  this  perhaps  after  every  pore  has  been  opened  by  a 
rushing  gallop,  and  his  susceptibility  to  the  painful  and  the  injurious  influence  of 
cold  has  been  excited  to  the  utmost  1 

It  is  not  so  generally  known,  as  it  ought  tft  be,  that  the  return  to  a  hot  stable  13 
quite  as  dangerous  as  the  change  from  a  heated  atmosphere  to  a  cold  and  biting  air. 
Many  a  horse  that  has  travelled  without  harm  over  a  bleak  country,  has  been  suddenly 
seized  with  inflammation  and  fever  when  he  has,  immediately  at  the  end  of  his 
journey,  been  surrounded  with  heated  and  foul  air.  It  is  the  sudden  change  of  tem- 
perature, whether  from  heat  to  cold,  or  from  cold  to  heat,  that  does  the  mischief,  and 
yearly  destroys  thousands  of  horses. 

Mr.  Clarke  of  Edinburgh  was  the  first  who  advocated  th'e  use  of  well-ventilated 
stables.  After  him  Professor  Coleman  established  them  in  the  quarters  of  the  cavalry 
troops,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  saved  the  government  many  thousand 
pounds  every  year.  His  system  of  ventilation,  however,  like  many  other  salutary 
innovations,  was  at  first  strongly  resisted.  Much  evil  was  predicted ;  but  after  a 
time,  diseases  that  used  to  dismount  whole  troops,  almost  entirely  disappeared  from 

the  army. 

The  stable  should  be  as  large,  compared  with  the  number  of  horses  that  it  is  destined 
to  contain,  as  circumstances  will  allow.  A  stable  for  six  horses  should  not  be  less 
than  forty  feet  in  length,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  wide.  If  there  is  no  loft  above, 
the  inside  of  the  roof  should  always  be  plastered,  in  order  to  prevent  direct  currents 
of  air  and  occasional  droppings  from  broken  tiles.  The  heated  and  foul  air  should 
escape,  and  cool  and  pure  air  be  admitted,  by  elevation  of  the  central  tiles ;  or  by  largo 
tubes  carried  through  the  roof,  with  caps  a  little  above  them,*to  prevent  the  beating  in 
of  the  rain;  or  by  gratings  placed  high  up  in  the  walls.  These  latter  apertures 
should  be  as  far  above  the  horses  as  they  can  conveniently  be  placed,  by  which  means 
all  injurious  draught  will  be  prevented. 

If  there  is  a  loft  above  the  stable,  the  ceiling  should  be  plastered,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  foul  air  from  penetrating  to  the  hay  above,  and  injuring  both  its  taste  and  its 
wholesomeness;  and  no  openings  should  be  allowed  above  the  racks,  through  which 
the  hay  may  be  thrown  into  them ;  for  they  will  permit  the  foul  air  to  ascend  to  the 
provender,  and  also  in  the  act  of  filling  the  rack,  and  while  the  horse  is  eagerly  gazing 
upward  for  his  food,  a  grass  seed  may  fall  into  the  eye,  and  produce  considerable 
inflammation.  At  other  timesf  when  the  careless  groom  has  left  open  the  trap-door, 
a  stream  of  cold  air  beats  down  on  the  head  of  the  horse. 

The  stable  with  a  loft  over  it  should  never  be  less  than  twelve  feet  high,  and  proper 
ventilation  should  be  secured  either  by  tubes  carried  through  the  loft  to  the  roof,  or  by 
gratings  close  to  the  ceiling.  These  gratings  or  openings  should  be  enlarged  or  con- 
tracted by  means  of  a  covering  or  shutter,  so  that  during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
the  stable  may  possess  nearly  the  same  temperature  with  the  open  air,  and  in  winter 
a  temperature  of  not  more  than  ten  degrees  above  that  of  the  external  atmosphere. 

A  hot  stable  has,  in  the  mind  of  the  groom,  been  long  connected  with  a  glossy 
coat.    The  latter,  it  is  thought,  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  former. 

To  this  we  should  reply,  that  in  winter  a  thin,  glossy  coat  is  not  desirable.  Nature 
gives  to. every  animal  a  warmer  clothing  when  the  cold  weather  approaches.  The 
horse — the  agricultural  horse  especially — acquires  a  thicker  and  a  lengthened  coat,  in 
order  to  defend  him  from  the  surrounding  cold.  Man  puts  on  an  additional  and  a 
warmer  coverinsr,  and  his  comfort  is  increased  and  his  health  preserved  by  it.  lie 
Who  knows  anything  of  the  farmer's  horse,  or  cares  about  his  enjoyment,  will  nt'i 
object  to  a  coat  9  little  longer  and  a  little  rr  ighened  when  the  wintry  wind  blows 
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leak  The  coat,  however,  needs  not  to  be  so  long  as  to  be  unsightly ;  and  warm 
rlothina,  even  in  a  cool  stable,  will,  with  plenty  of  honest  grooming,  keep  the  haii 
siiHiciently  smooth  and  glossy  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  1  he  overheated  air  of 
a  close  stable  saves  much  of  this  grooming,  and  therefore  the  idle  attendant  unscru- 
pulouslv  sacrifices  the  health  and  safety  of  the  horse.  When  we  have  presently  to 
treat  oi  the  hair  and  skin  of  the  horse,  this  will  be  placed  in  a  somewhat  diflerent 

oointofview.  ,    .     ,       ,       /•    i     mi.    u      ..u-        c 

If  the  stable  is  close,  the  air  will  not  only  be  hot,  but  foul.  The  breathing  of  every 
animal  contaminates  it ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  with  every  aperture 
stonped,  it  passes  again  and  asfain  through  the  lungs,  the  blood  cannot  undergo  its 
pr..pVr  and  healthy  change;  digestion  will  not  be  so  perfectly  performed,  and  all  the 
functions  of  life  are  injured.  Let  the  owner  of  a  valuable  horse  think  of  his  passing 
iwentv  or  twenty-two  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  this  debilitating  atmosphere! 
Nature  does  wonders  in  enabling  every  animal  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  situation 
in  which  it  is  i>laced,  and  the  horse  thaf  lives  in  the  stable-oven  suffers  less  from  it 
than  would  scarcely  be  conceived  possible;  but  he  does  not,  and  cannot,  possess 
the  power  and  the  hardihood  which  he  would  acquire  under  other  circumstances. 

The  air  of  the  improperly  close  and  heated  stable  is  still  farther  contaminated  by 
the  urine  and  dung,  which  rapidly  ferment  there,  and  give  out  stimulating  and  un- 
wholesome vapours.  When  a  person  first  enters  an  ill-managed  stable,  and  especially 
early  in  the  morning,  he  is  annoyed,  not  only  by  the  heat  of  the  confined  air,  but  by 
a  pungent  smell,  resembling  hartshorn;  and  can  he  be  surprised  at  the  inllammaticn 
of  the'eyes,  and  the  chronic  cough,  and  the  disease  of  the  lungs,  by  which  the  anim-al, 
w  ho  has  been  all  night  shut  up  in  this  vitiated  atmosphere,  is  often  attacked ;  or  if 
glanders  and  farcy  should  occasionally  break  out  in  such  stables  1  It  hau  been  ascer- 
tained by  chemical  experiment  that  the  urine  of  the  horse  contains  in  it  an  exceedingly 
larf^e  quantity  of  hartshorn;  and  not  only  so,  but  that,  influenced  by  the  heat  of  a 
crowded  stable,  and  possibly  by  other  decompositions  that  are  going  forward  at  the 
same  time,  this  ammoniacal  vapour  begins  to  be  rapidly  given  out  almost  immtdiately 
after  the  urine  is  voided.  -i       i    i 

When  disease  begins  to  appear  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  ill-ventilated  places, 
is  it  wonderful  that"  it  should  rapidly  spread  among  them,  and  that  the  plague-spot 
should  be,  as  it  were,  placed  on  the  door  of  such  a  stable  ]  When  distemper  appears 
in  spriner  or  in  autumn,  it  is  in  very  many  cases  to  be  traced  to  such  a  pest-house.  It 
is  pecuHarly  fatal  there.*  The  horses  belonging  to  a  small  establishment,  and  ration- 
ally treated,  have  it  comparatively  sddom,  or  have  it  lightly  ;  but  among  the  inmates 
of  a  crow ded  stable  it  is  sure  to  display  itself,  and  there  it  is  most  fatal.  The  exinri- 
ence  of  every  veterinary  sursfef.n,  and  of  every  large  proprietor  of  horses,  will  corro- 
borate this  statement.  Agriculturists  should  bring  to  their  stables  the  common  sense 
which  directs  them  in  the  usual  concerns  of  life,  and  should  begin,  when  their  plea- 
sures and  their  property  are  so  much  at  stake,  to  assume  that  authority  and  to  enforce 
that  obedience,  to  the  lack  c/f  w  hich  is  to  be  attributed  the  greater  part  of  bad  stable- 
management  and  horse-disease.  Of  nothing  are  we  more  certain  than  that  the  majority 
of  the  maladies  of  the  horse,  and  those  of  the  worst  and  most  fatal  character,  r.ie 
directly  or  indirectly  to  be  attriijut^-d  to  a  deficient  stipply  of  air,  cruel  exaction  of 
w  ork,  and  insufficient  or  bad  fare.  Each  of  these  evils  is  to  be  dreaded— each  is,  in 
a  manner,  watching  for  its  prey;  and  wlien  they  are  combined,  more  than  half  ot  the 
inmates  of  the  stable  are  often  swept  away. 

Kvrry  stable  should  possess  w  ithin  itself  a  certain  degree  of  ventilation.  The  ccst 
rf  this  would  be  trifling,  and  its  saving  in  the  preservation  of  valuable  animals  may 
be  immense.  The  apertures  need  not  be  large,  and  the  whole  may  be  so  contrived 
that  no  direct  current  of  air  shall  fall  on  the  horse. 

A  gentleman's  sUiblo  sliould  never  be  without  a  thermometer.  The  tenriperatiire 
should  seldom  exceed  70^  in  the  summer,  or  sink  below  40°  or  50°  in  the  winter. 

LITTER. 

Having  spoken  of  the  vapour  of  hartshorn,  which  is  so  rapidly  and  so  plentitully 
given  out  from  the  urine  of  a  horse  in  a  heated  stable,  we  next  take  into  consideration 
the  subject  of  litter.  The  first  caution  is  frequently  to  remove  it  The  earW 
fvtrication  of  gas  shows  the  rapid  putrefaction  of  the  urine;  and  the  consequence  •>( 
which  will  be  the  rapid  nutrcfaction  of  the  litter  that  has  been  moistened  by  it 
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Everything  hastening  to  decomposition  should  be  carefully  removed  where  life  und 
health  are  to  be  preserved.  The  litter  that  has  been  much  wetted  or  at  all  softened 
by  the  urine,  and  is  beginning  to  decay,  should  be  swept  away  every  morning;  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  may  then  be  piled  under  the  manger;  a  little  being  left 
to  prevent  the  painful  and  injurious  pressure  of  the  feet  on  the  hard  pavement  during 
the  day.  The  soiled  and  macerated  portion  of  that  which  was  left  should  be  removed 
at  night.  In  the  better  kind  of  stables,  however,  the  stalls  should  be  completely 
emptied  every  morning. 

No  heap  of  fermenting  dung  should  be  suffered  to  remain  during  the  day  in  the 
corner  or  in  any  part  of  the  stable.  With  regard  to  this,  the  directions  of  the  master 
sho#d  be  peremptory. 

The  stable  should  be  so  contrived  that  the  urine  shall  quickly  run  off,  and  the 
olTensive  and  injurious  vapour  from  the  decomposing  fluid  and  the  litter  will  thus  be 
materially  lessened :  if,  however,  the  urine  is  carried  away  by  means  of  a  gutter  run- 
ning along  the  stable,  the  floor  of  the  stalls  must  slant  towards  that  gutter,  and  the 
declivity  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  strain  the  back  sinews,  and  become  an  occasional, 
although  unsuspected,  cause  of  lameness.  Mr.  R.  Lawrence  well  observes,  that, 
"if  the  redder  will  stand  for  a  few  minutes  with  his  toes  higher  than  his  heels,  the 
pain  he  wilt  feel  in  the  calves  of  his  legs  will  soon  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  Hence,  when  a  horse  is  not  eating,  he  always  endeavours  to  find  his  level, 
either  by  standing  across  the  stall  or  else  as  far  back  as  his  halter  will  permit,  so  that 
his  hind-legs  may  meet  the  ascent  of  the  other  side  of  the  channel." 

This  inclination  of  the  stall  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  contraction  of  the  heels  of 
the  foot,  by  throwing  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  weight  upon  the  toe  and  removing 
that  pressure  on  the  heels  which  tends  most  to  keep  them  open.  Care,  therefore, 
must  be  taken  that  the  slanting  of  the  floor  of  the  stalls  shall  be  no  more  than  is  suf- 
ficient to  drain  off  the  urine  with  tolerable  nipidity.  Stalls  of  this  kind  certainly  do 
best  for  mares ;  but  for  horses  we  much  prefer  those  with  a  grating  in  the  centre,  and 
a  slight  inclination  of  the  floor  on  every  side  towards  the  middle.  A  short  branch 
may  communicate  with  a  larger  drain,  by  means  of  which  the  urine  may  be  carried 
otT  to  a  reservoir  outside  the  stable.  Traps  are  now  contrived,  and  may  be  procured 
at  little  expense,  by  means  of  which  neither  any  offensive  smell  nor  current  of  air 
can  pass  through  the  grating. 

The  farmer  should  not  lose  any  of  the  urine.  It  is  from  the  dung  of  the  horse  that 
he  derives  a  principal  and  most  valuable  part  of  his  manure.  It  is  that  which  earliest 
takes  on  the  process  of  putrefaction,  and  forms  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  durable 
dressings.  That  which  is  most  of  all  concerned  with  the  rapidity  and  the  perfection 
of  the  decomposition  is  the  urine. 

Humanity  and  interest,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  stable,  should  induce  the 
proprietor  of  the  horse  to  place  a  moderate  quantity  of  \\\toj  under  him  during  the 
(Jay.  The  farmer  who  wants  to  convert  every  otherwise  useless  substance  into  ma- 
nure, will  have  additional  reason  for  adopting  this  practice :  especially  as  he  does  not 
confine  himself  to  that  to  which  in  towns  and  in  gentlemen's  siables  custom  seems 
to  have  limited  the  bed  of  the  horse.  Pea  and  bean-haum,  and  potato-tops,  and 
heath,  occupy  in  the  stable  of  the  farmer,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  the  place  of 
wheaten  and  oaten  straw.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  these  substances 
are  disposed  more  easily  to  ferment  and  putrefy  than  straw,  and  therefore  should  be 
more  carefully  examined  and  oftener  removed.  It  is  the  faulty  custom  of  some  farm- 
ers to  let  the  bed  accumulate  until  it  reaches  almost  to  the  horse's  belly,  and  the  bot- 
om  of  it  is  a  mass  of  dung.  If  there  were  not  often  many  a  hole  and  cranny  through 
which  the  wind  can  enter  and  disperse  the  foul  air,  the  health  of  the  animal  would 
materially  suffer. 

LIGHT. 

This  neglected  branch  of  stable-management  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  is 
ffenerally  imagined ;  and  it  is  particularly  neglected  by  those  for  whom  these  trea- 
tises are  principally  desijrnpd.  The  farmer's  stable  is  frequently  destitute  of  any 
Jflazed  window,  and  has  only  a  shutter,  which  is  raised  in  warm  weather,  and  closed 
when  the  weather  becomes  cold.  When  the  horse  is  in  the  stable  only  during  a  few 
hours  in  the  day,  this  is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  nor  of  so  much,  probably,  with 
•^jnrd  to  horses  of  slow  work ,  but  to  carriage-horses  and  hackneys,  so  far,  at  least 
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IS  the  eves  are  concerned,  a  dark  stable  is  little  less  injurious  than  a  foul  and  heated 
one      In  order  to  illustrate  this,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  unpleasant  feehng,  and 
Xe  utter  in.nossibility  of  seeing  distinctly,  when  a  man  suddenly  emer.res  from  a 
d^Trk  place  into  the  full  blaze  of  day.     The  sensation  of  mingled  pain  and  giddiness 
is  not  soon  forgotten;  and  some  minutes  pass  before  the  eye  can  accommoda  e  itself 
o  Xhl  Increased  light.     If  this  were  to  happen  every  day,  or  severa   times  in  the  day, 
he  si.'bt  Nvould  he  irreparably  injured,  or  possibly  blindness  would  ensue      Can  we 
wonder,  then,  that  the  l^rse,  taken  from  a  dark  stable  into  a  glare  of  light,  feeling, 
probably,  as  we  should  do  under  similar  circumstances,  and  unable  for  a  considerable 
me  to  s^e  anything  around  him  distinctly,  should  become  a  starter,  or  that    he  fre- 
quently  repeated  violent  effect  of  sudden  light  should  induce  inflammation  of  t#eye 
Tint  Le^as  to  terminate  in  blindness  1     There  is,  indeed   no  doubt  that  horses  kept 
in  dark  stables  are  frequently  notorious  starters,  and  that  abominable  habit  has  been 

^7:;iLrsTniw:  and  Zlu  profit  by  the  knowledge,  that  the  darkness  of  the  stable 
is  not  unfrequenly  a  cover  for  great  uncleanliness.  A  glazed  window,  with  leaden 
div^Sons  Sveen  {he  small  panes,  would  not  cost  much,  and  would  admit  a  degree 
0  iTt  somewhat  more  approaching  to  that  of  day,  and  at  the  same  time^would  ren- 
der  the  concealment  of  gross  inattention  and  want  of  cleanliness  impossible. 

if  plentTof  li-ht  is  admitted,  the  walls  of  the  stable  and  especially  that  portion 
of  thJm  which  is^efore  the  horse's  head,  must  not  be  of  too  glaring  a  colour.  The 
con  tant  reflection  from  a  white  wall,  and  especially  if  the  sun  shines  >nto  the  stable 
^i^l  be  as  injurious  to  the  eye  as  the  sudden  changes  froin  darkness  to  light.  Th 
peVpetualsliiht  excess  of  stimulus  will  do  as  much  mischief  as  the  occasional  but 
moTe  vio  ent'^one  when  the  animal  is  taken  from  a  kind  of  twilight  to  he  blaze  uf 
Tv  ^rhe  colour  of  the  stable,  therefore,  should  depend  on  the  quanUty  of  hghu 
\Vhere  much  can  be  admitted,  the  walls  should  be  of  a  grey  hue  Where  dark- 
ness  would  otherwise  prevail,  frequent  whitewashing  may  in  some  degree  dissipate 

"' ForTother  reason,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  stable  should  not  possess  too  glaring 
a  light     It  stl^e  rest  ng-place  of  the  horse.     The  work  of  the  fanner's  horse,  indeed 
U  confinei  nnncijally  fo^the  day.     The  hour  of  exertion  having  passed,  the  anm.al 
returns  to  his  stable  to  feed  and  to  repose,  and  the  latter  is  as  necessary  as  the  former 
norSer  to  prepare  him  for  renewed' work,     ^o-^^hing  approaclung  to  the  d.mne  . 
of  twilicrht  is  requisite  to  induce  the  animal  to  compose  hiinselt  to  sleep.    1 1. is  halt 
Ugh  more  particularly  suits  horses  of  hea^7  ^vork   and  who  draw  almost  as  much  by 
t  fe  wTicrht  of  carcass  which  they  can  throw  into  the  collar,  as  by  the  «Wree  of  mus- 
cular  en^ergy  of  which  they  are  capable.     In  the  quietness  of  a  i""y-l'Shtod  stable 
hey  obtain  repose,  and  accumulate  flesh  and  fat.    Dealers  are  perfec  ly  aware  ottb^. 
TheVhave  their  darkened  stables,  in  which  the  young  horse  with  httle  ornoexec.se, 
andVed  upon  mashes  and  ground  corn,  is  made  up  for  sale.     The  [«""d  and  plun , 
annearance    however,  which  may  delude   the   unwary,  soon  vanishes  with  a.tered 
rSXandi:  animal  is  fouiu'l  to  be  unfit  for  hard  work,  -f  P-  '^^  ;.;>,S 
an  inflammatory  disease.    The  circumstances,  then,  under  which  a  stable  somewnat 
darkened  may  be  allowed,  will  be  easily  determined  by  the  ow-ner  of  the  horse;  but. 
as  a  g"  ne-^l  rule,  dark  stables  are  unfriendly  to  cleanliness,  and  the  frequent  cause  ol 
the  vice  of  starting,  and  of  the  most  serious  diseases  of  tlie  eyes. 

GROOMING. 

Of  this,  much  need  not  be  said  to  the  agriculturist,  since  custom,  jn^  ar^^^^^^^^ 
without  ill  effect,  has  allotted  so  little  of  the  comb  and  brush  to  ^he  farni^r  ^^^^^^^^^ 
The  .nin.al  that  is  worked  all  day,  and  turned  out  at  night  requires  '»"le  more  to  be 
done  to  him  than  to  have  the  dirt  brushed  off  h.s  lin.bs.     Regular  ^r«om.ng, J^X  y^^'} 
deling  his  skin  more  sensible  to  the  altemtion  of  temperature   and  t»'e   nc  —>  ^1 
the  weather,  would  be  prejudicial.     The  horse  that  is  altogether  turned  out,  ne  ds  no 
« rooming.     The  dandriff,  or  scurf,  which  accumulates  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  is  a 
provision  of  nature  to  defend  him  from  the  wind  and  the  cold.  ^oomin" 

^  It  is  to  the  stabled  horse,  highly  fed,  and  little  or  irregularly  worked,  that  proomin 
„  of  so  much  consequence.   V.ood  rubbing  with  the  brush,  or  ^^e  ouro'comb  ^^^ 
|,e  pores  of  the  skinl  circulates  the  blood  to  the  extremities  of  the  ^-^X' F-^^^  j, 
tree  ano  healthy  perspiration,  and  stand?  in  the  room  of  exercise.     No  horse  vu 
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carry  a  fine  coat  without  either  unnatural  heat  or  dressing.  Tliey  both  effect  the  same 
purj)03e ;  they  both  increase  the  insensible  perspiration  :  but  the  first  does  it  at  the 
expense  of  health  and  strength,  while  the  second,  at  the  same  time  that  it  produces  a 
glow  on  the  skin,  and  a  determination  of  blood  to  it,  rouses  all  the  energies  of  the 
frame.  It  would  be  well  for  the  proprietor  of  the  horse  if  he  were  to  insist  —  and  to 
see  that  his  orders  are  really  obeyed — that  the  fine  coat  in  which  he  and  his  groom  so 
much  delight,  is  produced  by  honest  rubbing,  and  not  by  a  heated  stable  and  thick 
clothing,  and  most  of  all,  not  by  stimulating  or  injurious  spices.  The  horse  should 
be  regularly  dressed  every  day,  in  addition  to  the  grooming  that  is  necessary  after 
work. 

Wlien  the  weather  will  permit  the  horse  to  be  taken  out,  he  should  never  be  groomed 
in  the  stable,  unless  he  is  an  animal  of  peculiar  value,  or  placed  for  a  time  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  Without  dwelling  on  the  want  of  cleanliness,  when  the  scurf  and 
dust  that  are  brushed  from  the  horse  lodge  in  his  manger,  and  mingle  with  his  food, 
experience  teaches,  that  if  the  cold  is  not  too  great,  the  animal  is  braced  and  invigo- 
rated to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  atUuned  in  the  stable,  from  being  dressed  in  The 
open  air.  There  is  no  necessity,  however,  for  half  the  punishment  which  many  a 
groom  inflicts  upon  tho  horse  in  the  act  of  dressing;  and  particularly  on  one  whose 
skin  is  thin  and  sensible.  The  curry-comb  should  at  all  times  be  lightly  applied. 
With  many  horses,  its  use  may  be  almost  dispensed  with ;  and  even  the  brush  needs 
not  to  be  so  hard,  nor  the  points  of  the  bristles  so  irregular,  as  they  often  are.  A 
soft  brush,  with  a  little  more  weight  of  the  hand,  will  be  equally  effectual,  and  a  great 
deal  more  pleasant  to  the  horse.  A  hair-cloth,  while  it  will  seldom  irritate  and  tease, 
will  be  almost  sufficient  with  horses  that  have  a  thin  skin,  and  that  have  not  been 
neglected.  After  all,  it  is  no  slight  task  to  dress  a  horse  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  It 
occupies  no  little  time,  and  demands  considerable  patience,  as  well  as  dexterity.  It 
will  be  readily  ascertained  whether  a  horse  has  been  well  dressed  by  rubbing  him 
with  one  of  the  fingers.  A  greasy  stain  will  detect  the  idleness  of  the  ^oom. 
^^hen,  however,  the  horse  is  changing  his  coat,  both  the  curry-comb  and  tlie^brush 
should  be  used  as  lightly  as  possible. 

Whoever  would  be  convinced  of  the  benefit  of  friction  to  the  horse's  skin,  and  to 
the  horse  generally,  needs  only  to  observe  the  effects  produced  by  well  hand-rubbing 
the  legs  of  a  tired  horse.  White  every  enlargement  subsides,  and  the  painful  stiffness 
disippears,  and  the  legs  attain  their  natural  warmth,  and  become  fine,  the  animal  is 
evidontly  and  rapidly  reviving ;  he  attacks  his  food  with  appetite,  and  then  quietly 
lies  down  to  rest. 

EXERCISE. 

Our  observations  on  this  important  branch  of  stable-management  must  have  only  a 
slinrht  reference  to  the  agricultural  horse.  His  work  is  usually  regular,  and  not 
exhausting.  He  is  neither  predisposed  to  disease  by  idleness,  nor  worn  out  by  exces- 
sive exertion.  He,  like  his  master,  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  him  in  health,  and  not 
enouffh  to  distress  or  injure  him:  on  the  contrary,  the  regularity  of  his  work  prolongs 
life  to  an  extent  rarely  witnessed  in  the  stable  of  the  gentleman.  Our  remarks  on 
exorcise,  then,  must  have  a  general  bearing,  or  have  principal  reference  to  those  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  middle  stations  of  life,  and  who  contrive  to  keep  a  horse  for  busi- 
ness or  jileasnrc,  but  cannot  afford  to  maintain  a  servant  for  the  express  purpose  of 
looking  after  it.  The  first  rule  we  would  lay  down  is,  that  every  horse  should  have 
daily  exercise.  The  animal  that,  with  the  usual  stable  feeding,  stands  idle  for  three 
or  four  days,  as  is  the  case  in  many  establishments,  must  suffer.  He  is  predisposed 
to  fever,  or  to  orease,  or,  most  of  all,  to  diseases  of  the  foot;  and  if,  after  three  or  fn;r 
nays  of  inactivity,  he  is  ridden  far  and  fast,  he  is  almost  sure  to  have  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  or  of  the  feet. 

A  rentleman  or  tradesman's  horse  suffers  a  great  deal  more  from  idleness  than  be 
does  froMi  work.  A  stable-fed  horse  should  have  two  hours'  exercise  every  day,  if  he 
18  to  be  kept  free  from  disease.  Nothing  of  extraordinary  or  even  of  ordinary  labour 
ean  be  effr-cted  on  the  road  or  in  the  field,  without  suflicient  and  regular  exercise.  Ii 
i«  tliis  a1  me  which  can  give  energy  to  the  system,  or  develope  the  powers  of  anv 
animal. 

How,  then,  is  this  exercise  to  he  given?  As  much  as  possible  by,  or  imder  tin- 
superintendence  of,  the  owner.     Tlic  exercise  given  by  the  groom  is  rarely  to  r»o 
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(leuended  upon.  It  is  inefficient  or  it  is  extreme.  It  is  in  many  cases  both  irregular 
andi^niurioL  It  is  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  him  who  is  performing  a  task, 
and  who  will  render  that  task  subservient  to  his  own  pleasure  or  purpose. 

In  training  the  hunter  and  the  race-horse,  re^lar  exercise  is  the  most  important  of 
ell  cons  derations,  however  it  may  be  forgotten  in  the  usual  management  of  the  stable. 
The  exercised  horse  will  discharge  his  task,  and  sometimes  a  severe  one,  with  ease 
and  pleasure  :  while  the  idle  and  neglected  one  will  be  fatigued  ere  half  his  labour  is 
accomplished,  and,  if  he  is  pushed  d  little  too  far,  dangerous  inflammation  will  ensue. 
How  often,  nevertheless,  does  it  happen,  that  the  horse  w^hich  has  stood  inactive  in 
the  stable  three  or  four  days,  is  ridden  or  driven  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the  course  of 
a  sincrle  day!    This  rest  is  often  purposely  given  to  prepare  for  extra-exertion ;-.to 
lav  in  a  stock  of  strength  for  the  performance  of  the  task  required  of  him :  and  then 
he  owner  is  surprised  and  dissatisfied  if  the  anmial  is  fairly  knocked  up,  or  possibly 
becomes  seriously  ill.     Nothing  is  so  common  and  so  preposterous,  as  for  a  person  to 
buv  a  horse  from  a  dealer's  stable,  where  he  has  been  idly  fattening  for  sale  for  many 
a  dav,  and  immediately  to  give  him  a  long  run  after  the  hounds,  and  then  to  complain 
bitteilv,  and  think  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon,  if  the  animal  is  exhausted  before 
t>  e  end  of  the  chase,  or  is  compelled  to  be  led  home  suffering  from  violent  inflamma- 
tion.   Regular  and  gradually  increasing  exercise  would  have  made  the  same  horse 
aunear  a  treasure  to  his  owner.  -  ,     ,  »  i 

txerci^e  should  be  somewhat  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  horse.  A  youna  horse 
requires  more  than  an  old  one.  IVature  has  given  to  young  animals  of  ^very  kind  a 
disnosition  to  activity ;  but  the  exercise  must  not  be  violent.  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  given.  To  preserve  the  temper,  and  to  proniote 
health,  it  should  be  moderate,  at  least  at  the  beginning  and  the  termination.  The 
rapid  trot,  or  even  the  gallop,  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  middle  of  the  exercase,  but 
the  horse  should  be  brought  in  cool.  If  the  owner  would  seldom  intrust  his  horse  to 
l,ovs,  and  would  insist  on  the  exercise  being  taken  within  sight,  or  m  the  noighbour. 
hood  of  his  residence,  many  an  accident  and  irreparable  injury  would  be  avoided.  It 
should  be  the  owner's  pleasure,  and  it  is  his  interest,  personally  to  attend  to  all  these 
thincrs  He  manatres  every  other  part  of  his  concerns,  and  he  may  depend  on  it  that 
he  suffers  when  he°neglects,  or  is  in  a  manner  excluded  from,  his  stables. 

FOOD. 

Tlie  system  of  manger-feeding  is  becoming  general  among  farmers.  There  are  few 
horses  that  do  not  habitually  waste  a  portion  of  their  hay  ;  and  by  some  the  greatei 
part  is  pulled  down  and  trampled  under  foot,  in  order  first  to  cull  the  sweetest  and 
best  locks,  and  which  could  not  be  done  while  the  hay  was  enclosed  in  the  rack.  A 
aood  feeder  will  afterwards  pick  up  much  of  that  which  was  thrown  down;  but  some 
of  it  must  be  soiled  and  rendered  disgusting,  and,  in  many  cases,  one-third  ot  tins 
division  of  their  food  is  wasted.  Some  of  the  oats  and  beans  arc  imperfectly  chewed 
by  all  horses,  and  scarcely  at  all  by  hungry  and  greedy  ones.  The  appearance  of  the 
dunff  will  sufliciently  evince  this.  -    ,.  r     •  :  „  , 

T?»e  observation  of  this  induced  the  adoption  of  manger-feeding,  prof  mix  n?  a 
poruon  of  chaff  with  the  corn  and  beans.  By  this  means  the  animal  is  compeUed  to 
Jhew  his  food ;  he  cannot,  to  any  great  degree,  waste  the  straw  or  hay  ;  the  chatt  i 
too  hard  and  too  sharp  to  be  swallowed  without  considerable  mastication,  and,  whi  ft 
he  is  forced  to  crrind  that  down,  the  oats  and  beans  are  ground  with  it,  and  yield  more 
nourishment:  tlie  stomach  is  more  slowly  filled,  and  therefore  acts  better  on  its  coih 
tents  and  is  not  so  likely  to  be  overloaded;  and  the  increased  quantity  ot  saina 
thrown  out  in  the  lengthened  maceration  of  the  food,  softens  it,  and  makes  it  more  in 

"prSessoTstewart  very  properly  remarks  that  "many  horses  swallow  their  com  in 
ureat  haste,  and  when  much  is  eaten,  that  habit  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  1  he  sio 
inach  is  fiUed-it  is  overloaded  before  it  has  time  to  make  preparation  for  acting  on 
iucontcnts  — the  food  ferments,  and  painful  or  dangerous  colic  ensues.  .«yf^f' 
thaff  to  his  com,  tka  horse  nmst  take  more  time  to  eat  it,  and  time  is  g'J^Il ff  "^J 
commencement  of  digestion,  before  fermentation  can  occur.  In  this  way  chall  is  verj 
•jseful,  especially  after  long  fasts."*  _ 
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*  Stfc watt's  Stable  O^conoroy,  p.  225. 


If,  when  considerable  provender  was  wasted,  the  horse  maintained  his  condition, 
and  was  able  to  do  his  work,  it  was  evident  that  much  might  be  saved  to  the  farmei, 
when  he  adopted  a  system  by  which  the  horse  ate  all  that  was  set  before  him;  and 
by  degrees  it  was  found  out  that,  even  food  somewhat  less  nutritious,  but  a  great  deal 
cheaper,  and  which  the  horse  either  would  not  eat,  or  would  not  properly  grind  down 
in  its  natural  state,  might  be  added,  while  the  animal  would  be  in  quite  as  good  plight, 
and  always  ready  for  work. 

Chaff  may  be  composed  of  equal  quantities  of  clover  or  me^ow  hay,  and  wheaten, 
oaten,  or  barley  straw,  cut  into  pieces  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
mingled  well  together  ;  the  allowance  of  oats  or  beans  is  afterwards  added,  and  mixed 
with  the  chaff.     Many  farmers  very  properly  bruise  the  oats  or  beans.     The  whole 
oat  is  apt  to  slip  out  of  the  chaff  and  be  lost ;  but  when  it  is  bruised,  and  especially 
if  the  chaff  is  a  little  wetted,  it  will  not  readily  separate ;  or,  should  a  p'ortion  of  it 
escape  the  grinders,  it  will  be  partly  prepared  for  digestion  by  the  act  of  bruising. 
The  prejudice  aouinst  bruising  the  oats  is,  so  far  as  the  farmer's  horse,  and  the  wagon 
horse,  and  every  horse  of  slow  draught,  are  conceriSd,  altogether  unfounded.     The 
quantity  of  straw  in  the  chaff  will  always  counteract  any  supposed  purgative  (jv^lity 
in  the  hruised  oats.     Horses  of  quicker  draught,  except  th§y  are  naturally  disposed  to 
scour,  will  thrive  better  with  bruised  than  with  whole  oats ;  for  a  greater  quantity  of 
nutriment  will  be  extracted  from  the  food,  and  it  will  always  be  easy  to  apportion  the 
quantity  of  straw  or  beans  to  the  effect  of  the  mixture  on  the  bowels  of  the  horse. 
Tiie  principal  alteration  that  should  be  made  in  the  horse  of  harder  and  more  rapid 
work,  such  as  the  post-horse,  and  the  stage-coach  horse,  is  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  hay,  and  diminish  that  of  straw.     Two  trusses  of  hay  may  be  cut  with  one  of 
straw. 

Some  gentlemen,  in  defiance  of  the  prejudice  and  opposition  of  the  coachman  or  the 
groom,  have  introduced  this  mode  of  feeding  into  the  stables  of  their  carriage-horses 
and  hackneys,  and  with  manifest  advantaoe.  There  has  been  no  loss  of  condition  or 
power,  and  considerable  saving  of  provender.  This  system  is  not,  however,  calculated 
for  the  hunter  or  the  race-horse.  Their  food  must  lie  in  smaller  bulk,  in  order  that 
the  action  of  the  lungs  may  not  be  impeded  by  the  distension  of  the  stomach ;  yet 
many  hunters  have  gone  well  over  the  field  who  have  been  manger-fed,  the  proportion 
of  corn,  however,  being  materially  increased. 

For  the  agricultural  and  cart  horse,  eight  poun;!s  of  oats  and  two  of  beans  should 
be  added  to  every  twenty  pounds  of  chatT.  Thirty-four  or  thirty-six  pounds  of  the 
mixture  will  be  sufficient  for  any  moderate-sized  horse,  with  fair,  or  even  hard  work. 
The  dray  and  wagon  horse  may  require  forty  pounds.  Hay  in  the  rack  at  night  is,  in 
this  case,  supposed  to  be  omitted  altogether.  Tlie  rack,  however,  may  remain,  as 
occasionally  useful  for  the  sick  horse,  or  to  contain  tares  or  other  green  meat. 

Horses  are  very  fond  of  this  provender.  The  majority  of  them,  after  having  been 
accustomed  to  it,  will  leave  the  best  oats  given  to  them  alone,  for  the  sake  of  the 
mingled  chaff  and  corn.  We  would,  however,  caution  the  farmer  not  to  set  apart  too 
much  damaged  hay  for  the  manufacture  of  the  chaff.  The  horse  may  be  thus  induced 
to  eat  tiiat  which  he  would  otherwise  refuse  ;  but  if  the  nourishing  property  of  the 
hay  has  been  impaired,  or  it  has  acquired  an  injurious  principle,  the  animal  will  either 
lose  condition,  or  become  diseased.  Much  more  injury  is  done  by  eating  damaged 
hay  or  musty  oats  than  is  generally  imagined.  There  will  be  sufl^cient  saving  in  the 
diminished  cost  of  the  provender  by  the  introduction  of  the  straw,  and  the  improved 
condition  of  the  horse,  without  poisoning  him  with  the  refuse  of  the  farm.  For  old 
horses,  and  for  those  with  defective  teeth,  chaff  is  peculiarly  useful,  and  for  them  the 
grain  should  be  broken  down  as  well  as  the  fodder. 

While  the  mixture  of  chaff  with  the  corn  prevents  it  from  being  too  rapidly  de- 
voured and  a  portion  of  it  swallowed  whole,  and  therefore  the  stomach  is  not  too 
loaded  with  that  on  which,  as  containing  the  most  nutriment,  its  chief  digestive  powe- 
should  b6  exerted,  yet,  on  the  whole,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  gained  by  this  mode  ot 
feedin'T,  and  more  is  l^^ft  for  rest.  When  a  horse  comes  in  wearied  at  the  close  of 
ihe  day,  it  occupies,  after  he  has  eaten  his  corn,  two  or  three  hours  to  clear  his  rack. 
On  the  system  of  mangor-feeding.  the  chaff  being  already  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
ihp  beans  and  oats  bruised,  he  is  able  fully  to  satisfy  his  appetite  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Two  additional  hours  are  therefore  devoted  to  restt  This  is  a  circumstance 
desiT.ing  of  much  com ideration  even  in  the  fanner's  stable,  and  of  immense  consev 
32 
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quence  to  the  postmaster,  the  stage-coach  proprietor,  and  the  owner  ol'  jver>-  hard 

worked  horse.  ^   .     -.  ,    ,  j     •      .u       • 

Mant^er  food  will  be  the  usual  support  of  the  farmer's  horse  during  the  winter,  and 
while  at  constant  or  occasional  hard  work ;  but  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  ena 
of  July,  he  may  be  fed  with  this  mixture  in  the  day  and  turned  out  at  night,  or  he 
may  rcinain  out  during  every  rest-day.  A  team  in  constant  employ  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  sullered  to  be  out  at  night  after  the  end  of  July. 

The  farmer -should  «ike  care^hat  the  pasture  is  thick  and  good  ;  and  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  yard  is  not  too  great,  or  the  fields  too  large,  otherwise  a  very'  consid- 
erable portion  of  time  will  be  occupied  in  catching  the  horses  in  the  morning.  He 
will  likewise  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  sale  he  would  have  for  his  hay,  and 
the  necessity  for  sweet  and  untrodden  pasture  for  his  cattle.  On  the  whole,  however, 
turning  out  in  this  way,  when  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  will  be  found  to  be 
more  beneficial  for  the  horse,  and  cheaper  than  soiling  in  the  yard.* 

The  horse  of  the  inferior  famer  is  sometimes  fed  on  hay  or  grass  alone,  and  the 
animal,  although  he  rarely  geWn  feed  of  corn,  maintains  himself  in  tolerable  condi- 
tio%  and  does  the  work  that  is  required  of  him :  but  hay  and  grass  alone,  however 
good  in  quality,  or  in  whoever  qnan;^ity  allowed,  will  not  support  a  horse  under  hard 
work.  Other  substances  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  nutriment  in  a  smaller 
compass,  have  been  added.  They  shall  be  briefly  enumerated,  and  an  estimate  form- 
ed  of  their  comparative  value. 

In  almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  Oats  have  been  selected  as  that  portion  of 
the  food  which  is  to  aflbrd  the  principal  nourishment.  They  contain  seven  hundred 
and  forty-three  parts  out  of  a  thousand  of  nutritive  matter.  They  should  be  about  or 
somewhat  less  than  a  year  old,  heavy,  dr}-,  and  sweet.  New  oats  will  weigh  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent,  more  than  old  ones ;  but  the  difference  consists  principally  in  watery 
matter,  which  is  gradually  evaporated.  New  oats  are  not  so  Veadily  ground  down 
by  the  teeth  as  old  ones.  They  form  a  more  glutinous  mass,  difficult  to  digest,  and, 
wlien  eaten  in  considerable  quantities,  are  apt  to  occasion  colic  and  even  staorgers. 
If  they  are  to  be  used  before  they  are  from  three  to  five  months  old,  they  would  be 
materially  improved  by  a  little  kiln-drying.  There  is  no  fear  for  the  horses  from 
simple  drying,  if  the  corn  was  good  when  it  was  put  into  the  kiln.  The  old  oat 
forms,  when"chewed,  a  smooth  and  uniform  mass,  which  readily  dissolves  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  yields  the  nourishment  which  it  contains.  Perhaps  some  chemical  change 
may  have  been  slowly  effected  in  the  old  oat,  disposing  it  to  be  more  readily  assimi- 
lated. Oats  should  be  plun)p,  bright  in  colour,  and  free  from  unpleasant  smell  or 
taste.  The  musty  smell  of  wetted  or  damaged  corn  is  produced  by  a  fungus  which 
grows  upon  the  seed,  and  which  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  urinary  organs,  and 
ofu^n  on  the  intestines,  producing  profuse  staling,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  colic, 
and  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

This  musty  smell  is  removed  by  kiln-dr}infr  the  oat;  but  care  is  here  requisite  that 
too  great  a  degree  of  heat  is  not  employed.     It  should  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  fun- 

*  Professor  Stewart  thus  sums  up  the  comparative  advantages  of  chaff  and  racked  feed- 
ing : —  ,   , 

*'  Where  the  stablemen  are  careful,  waste  of  fodder  is  diminished,  but  not  prevented,  by 
feeding  from  the  manger.  r  r  jj        •  u 

"  W  here  the  racks  arc  good,  careful  stablemen  may  prevent  nearly  all  waste  of  fodder  with- 
out cutting  it. 

"  An  accurate  distribution  of  the  foddrr  is  not  a  very  imjportant  object. 

"  No  horse  seems  to  like  his  corn  the  better  for  being  mingled  with  chaff. 

"  Among  half-starved  hor.«es  chaff-cuitine  promotes  the  consumption  of  damaged  fodder. 

"  Full-fed  horses,  rather  than  eat  the  mixture  of  sound  with  unsound,  will  reject  the  whole, 
or  eat  less  than  their  work  demands, 

"  Chatr  is  more  ea.«ily  eaten  than  hay.  This  is  an  advantage  to  old  horses  and  others  worK- 
ing  all  day — a  disadvantage  when  the  horses  stand  long  in  the  stable. 

"  Chaff  insuifs  complete  mastication  and  deliberate  digestion  of  the  corn.  It  is  of  con- 
ttderahlc,  and  ot  most  importance  in  this  respect.  All  the  fodder  needs  not  to  he  mingled 
with  the  corn,  one  pound  of  chaff  being  sufficient  to  secure  the  mastication  and  slow  ingestion 
ot  lour  poimds  of  corn. 

"  The  cost  of  cutting  all  the  fodder,  especially  for  heavy  horses,  is  repaid  only  when  hay  \t 
dear,  and  wasted  in  lame  quantities.  ^        * 

*  Among  hard-working  horses  bad  food  should  never  be  cut." — Stevcart's  Stable  CEcoiw 
my,  p  225 
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giis  without  injuring  the  life  of  the  seed.  Many  persons,  but  without  just  cause, 
have  considerable  fear  of  the  kiln-burnt  oat.  It  is  said  to  produce  inflammation  of 
tlie  bladder,  and  of  the  eyes,  and  mangy  affections  of  the  skin.  The  fact  is,  that 
many  of  the  kiln-dried  oats  that  are  given  to  horses  were  damaged  before  they  were 
dried,  and  thus  became  unhealthy.  A  considerable  improvement  would  be  effected 
by  cutting  the  unthreshed  oat-straw  into  chaff,  and  the  expense  of  threshing  would 
be  saved.  Oat-straw  is  better  than  that  of  barley,  but  does  not  contain  so  much  nu 
triment  as  that  of  wheat. 

When  the  horse  is  fed  on  hay  and  oats,  the  quantity  of  the  oats  must  vary  with 
his  size  and  the  work  to  be  performed.  In  winter,  four  feeds,  or  from  ten  to  fourteen 
pounds  of  oats  in  the  day,  will  be  a  fair  allowance  for  a  horse  of  fifteen  h^ds  one 
or  two  inches  high,  and  that  has  moderate  work.  In  summer,  half  the  quantity,  with 
green  food,  will  be  sufficient.  Those  who  work  on  the  farm  have  from  ten  to  four- 
teen pounds,  and  the  hunter  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  There  are  no  eflUcient  and  safe 
substitutes  for  good  oats;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  much  inclined  to  belief  that 
th«?y  possess  an  invigorating  property  which  is  not  found  in  other  food. 

Oatmeal  will  form  a  poultice  more  stimulating  than  one  composed  of  linseed  meal 
alone — or  they  may  be  mingled  in  different  proportions,  as  circumstances  require.  In 
the  form  of  gruel  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  diet  for  the  sick 
horse — not,  indeed,  forced  upon  him,  but  a  pail  containing  it  being  slung  in  his  box, 
and  of  which  he  will  soon  begin  to  drink  when  water  is  denied.  Few  grooms  make 
good  gruel ;  it  is  either  not  boiled  long  enough,  or  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oatmeal  has 
not  been  used.  The  proportions  should  be,  a  pound  of  meal  thrown  into  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  kept  constantly  stirred  until  it  boils,  and  five  minutes  afterwards. 

White-water,  made  by  stirring  a  pint  of  oatmeal  in  a  pail  of  water,  the  chill  being 
taken  from  it,  is  an  excellent  beverage  for  the  thirsty  ar^  tired  horse. 

IJ.iRLEV  is  a  common  food  of  the  horse  on  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  and, 
until  the  introductinn  of  the  oat,  seems  to  have  constituted  almost  his  only  food.  It 
is  more  nutritious  than  oats,  containing  nine  hundred  and  twenty  parts  of  nutritive 
yiatter  in  every  thousand.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  something  necessary  be- 
sides a  great  proportion  of  nutritive  matter,  in  order  to  render  any  substance  whole- 
some, strengthening,  or  fattening;  therefore  it  is  that,  in  many  horses  that  are  hardly 
worked,  and,  indeed,  in  horses  generally,  barley  does  not  agree  with  them  so  well  as 
oats.  They  are  occasionally  subject  to  inflanmiatory  complaints,  and  particularly  to 
surfeit  and  mange. 

When  barley  is  given,  the  quantity  should  not  exceed  a  peck  daily.  It  should 
always  be  bruised,  and  the  chatf  should  consist  of  equal  quanti'ies  of  hay  and  bar- 
ley-straw, and  not  cut  too  short.  If  the  farmer  has  a  quantity  of  spotted  or  unsale- 
able barley  that  he  wishes  thus  to  get  rid  of,  he  must  very  gradually  accustom  his 
horses  to  it,  or  he  will  probably  produce  serious  illness  among  them.  For  horses  that 
are  recovering  from  illness,  barley,  in  the  form  of  malt,  is  often  serviceable,  as  tempt- 
ing the  appetite  and  recruiting  the  strength.  It  is  best  given  in  mashes — water,  con- 
siderably below  the  boiling  heat,  being  poured  upon  it,  and  the  vessel  or  pail  kept 
covered  for  half  an  hour. 

Grains  fresh  from  the  mash-tub,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  oat«»  or  chaff,  or  both, 
may  be  occasionally  given  to  horses  of  slow  draught;  they  would,  however,  afford 
very  insufficient  nourishment  for  horses  of  quicker  or  harder  work. 

Wheat  is,  in  Great  Britain,  more  rarely  given  than  barley.  It  contains  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  parts  of  nutritive  matter.  When  farmers  have  a  damaged  or  un- 
marketable sample  of  wheat,  they  sometimes  give  it  to  their  horses,  and,  being  at 
first  useil  in  small  quantities,  they  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  thrive  and  work 
well :  it  must,  however,  always  be  bruised  and  given  in  chaff.  Wheat  contains  a 
grreater  portion  of  gluten,  or  sticky,  adhesive  matter,  than  any  other  kind  of  grain. 
It  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  apt  to  cake  and  form  obstructions  in  the  bowels.  This 
will  oftener  be  the  case  if  the  horse  is  suffered  to  drink  much  water  soon  after  feed- 
ing upon  wheat. 

Fermentation,  colic,  and  death,  are  occasionally  the  consequence  of  eating  any 
great  quantity  of  wheat.  A  horse  that  is  fed  on  wheat  should  have  very  little  hay. 
The  proportion  should  not  be  more  than  one  truss  of  hay  to  two  of  straw.  W'leateii 
flour,  boiled  in  water  to  the  thickness  of  starch,  is  given  with  good  effect  in  cver-purij- 
>ng,  and  especially  if  combined  with  chalk  and  opium. 
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Bran,  or  the  ground  husk  of  the  wheat,  used  to  be  frequently  given  to  sick  horses 
•m  account  of  tlie  supposed  advantage  derived  from  its  relaxing  the  bowels.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  docs  operate  gently  on  the  intestinal  canal,  and  assists  in  quick- 
ening the  passage  of  its  contents,  when  it  is  occasionally  given ;  but  it  must  not  be 
II  constant,  or  even  frequent  food.  Mr.  Ernes  attended  three  nulls  at  which  many 
horses  were  kept,  and  there  were  always  two  or  three  cases  of  indigestion  from  the 
accumulation  of  bran  or  pollard  in  the  large  intestines.  Bran  may,  however,  be  use- 
ful as  an  occasional  aperient  in  the  form  of  a  mash,  but  never  should  become  a  regu- 
lar article  of  food. 

Beans. — These  form  a  striking  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  the  nourishing  or 
strengthening  elTects  of  the  different  articles  of  food  depend  more  on  some  peculiar 
propa-ty  whi'ch  they  possess,  or  some  combination  which  they  form,  than  on  the  ac- 
tual quantity  of  nutritive  matter.     Beans  contain  but  five  hundred  and  seventy  parts 
of  nutritive  matter,  yet  they  add  materially  to  the  vigour  of  the  horse.     There  are 
many  horses  that  will  not  stand  hard  work  without  beans  being  mingbd  with  their 
food,  and  these  not  horses  whose  tendency  to  purge  it  may  be  necessary  to  restrain 
by  the  astringency  of  the  bean.     There  is  no  traveller  who  is  not  aware  of  the  dift'er- 
ence  in  the  spirit  and  continuance  of  his  horse  whether  he  allows  or  denies  him  beans 
on  his  journey.     They  afford  not  merely  a  temporary  stimulus,  but  they  may  be  daily 
used  without  losing  their  power,  or  producing  exhaustion.     They  are  indispensable 
to  the  hard-worked  coach-horse.     Washy  horses  could  never  get  through  their  work 
without  them ;  and  old  horses  would  often  sink  under  the  task  imposed  upon  them. 
Tney  should  not  be  given  to  the  horses  whole  or  split,  but  crushed.     This  will  make 
a  meterial  difference  in  the  quantity  of  nutriment  that  will  be  extracted.     They  are 
sometimes  given  to  turf  horses,  hut  only  as  an  occasional  stimulant.     Two  pounds 
of  beans  may,  with  advanta^^e,  be  mixed  with  the  chaff  of  the  agricultural  horse, 
during  the  winter.     In  summer  the  quantity  of  beans  should  be  lessened,  or  they 
should  be  altogether  discontinued.     Beans  are  generally  given  whole.     This  is  very 
absurd  ;  for  the  young  horse  whose  teeth  are  strong,  seldom  requires  them ;  while  the 
old  horse,  to  whom  they  are  in  a  manner  necessary,  is  scarcely  able  to  masticate  thenj, 
swallows  many  of  them  which  he  is  unable  to  break,  and  drops  much  corn  from  his 
mouth  in  the  inetVectual  attempt  to  crush  them.     Beans  should  not  be  merely  split, 
but  crushed ;  they  will  even  then  give  sufficient  employment  to  the  grinders  of  the 
animal.     Some  postmasters  use  chaff  with  beans  instead  of  oats.     With  hardly- 
worked  horses  they  may  possiljly  be  allowed;  but,  in  general  cases,  beans,  without 
oats,  would  be  too  binding  •and  stimulating,  and  would  produce  costiveness,  and  pro- 
bably megrims  or  staggers. 

Beans  should  be  at  least  a  twelvemonth  old  before  they  are  given  to  the  horse,  and 
they  should  be  carefully  preserved  from  damp  and  mouldiness,  which  at  least  disgust 
the  horse  if  they  do  no  other  harm,  and  harbour  an  insect  that  destroys  the  inner  part 
of  the  bean. 

The  straw  of  the  bean  is  nutritive  and  wholesome,  and  is  usually  given  to  the 
horses.  Its  nutritive  properties  are  sup])osed  to  be  little  inferior  to  those  of  oats.  The 
small  and  plump  bean  is  generally  the  best. 

Peas  are  occasionally  given.  They  appear  to  be  in  a  slight  degree  more  nourish- 
inor  than  beans,  and  not  so  heating.  They  contain  five  hundred  and  seventy-four 
parts  of  nutritive  matt<>r.  For  horses  of  slow  work  they  may  be  used ;  but  the 
quantity  of  chaff  should  be  increased,  and  a  few  oats  added.  They  have  not  been 
found  to  answer  with  horses  of  quick  draught.  It  is  essential  that  they  should  be 
crushed ;  otherwise,  on  account  of  their  globular  form,  they  are  apt  to  escape  from 
the  teeth,  and  many  are  swallowed  whole.  Exposed  to  warmth  and  moisture  in 
the  stomach,  they  swell  considerably,  and  may  painfully  and  injuriously  distend  it. 
The  peas  that  are  given  to  horses  should  he  sound,  and  at  least  a  twelvemonth  old. 

In  some  northern  counties  pea-meal  is  frequently  used,  not  only  as  an  excellent  food 
for  the  horse,  but  as  a  remedy  for  diabetes. 

Linseed  is  sometimes  given  to  sick  horses — raw,  ground,  and  boiled.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  useful  in  cases  of  catarrh.* 

•  "  Mr.  Black,  veterinary  purppon  of  the  14th  Dracoons,  says  that  sucar  was  tried  as  an 
article  of  food  durintit  the  Peninsular  War.  Ten  horses  were  pelected.  each  of  which  poi  8 
pounds  a  day  at  four  rations     They  took  it  very  readily,  and  iheir  coats  became  fine,  smooth 


Herbage,  green  and  dry,  constitutes  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  horse.  There 
are  few  things  with  regard  to  which  the  farmer  is  so  careless  as  the  mixture  of  grasses 
on  both  his  upland  and  meadow  pasture.  Hence  we  find,  in  the  same  field,  the  ray- 
orass,  coming  to  perfection  only  in  a  loamy  soil,  not  fit  to  cut  until  the  middle  or  lat- 
ter part  of  July,  and  yielding  little  aftermath ;  the  meadow  fox-tail,  best  cultivated  in 
a  clayey  soil,  fit  for  the  scythe  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  yielding  a  plentiful 
aftermath ;  the  glaucous  fescue-grass,  ready  at  the  middle  of  June,  and  rapidly  dete- 
riorating in  value  as  its  seeds  ripen  ;  and  the  fertile  meadow-grass,  increasing  in  value 
until  the  end  of  July.  These  are  circumstances  the  importance  of  which  will,  at  no 
distant  period,  be  recognised.  In  the  mean  time,  Sinclair's  account  of  the  different 
grasses,  or  the  condensation  of  the  most  important  part  of  his  work  in  Sir  Humphry 
Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  or  Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,  are  well 
desen'ing  of  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  farmer. 

Hay  is  most  in  perfection  when  it  is  about  a  twelvemonth  old.  The  horse  perhaps 
would  prefer  it  earlier,  but  it  is  neither  so  wholesome  nor  so  nutritive,  and  often  has 
a  purgiUive  quality.  When  it  is  about  a  year  old,  it  retains  or  should  retain  some- 
what^f  its  green  colour,  its  agreeable  smell  and  its  pleasant  taste.  It  has  undergone 
the  slow  process  of  fermentation,  by  which  the  sugar  which  it  contains  is  developed, 
and  its  nutritive  quality  is  fully  exercised.  Old  hay  becomes  dry  and  tasteless,  and 
innutritive  and  unwholesome.  After  the  grass  is  cut,  and  the  hay  stacked,  a  slight 
degree  of  fermentation  takes  place  in  it.  This  is  necessarj'  for  the  development  of 
the  saccharine  principle ;  but  occasionally  it  proceeds  too  far  and  the  hay  becomes 
mowburnt,  in  which  state  it  is  injurious,  or  even  poisonous.  The  hors%  soon  shows 
the  effect  which  it  has  upon  him.  He  has  diabetes  to  a  considerable  degree  —  he 
becomes  hidebound — his  strength  is  wasted — his  thirst  is  excessive,  and  he  is  almost 
worthless. 

Where  the  system  of  manger-feeding  is  not  adopted,  or  where  hay  is  still  allowed 
at  night,  and  chaff  and  corn  in  the  day,  there  is  no  error  into  which  the  farmer  is  so 
apt  to  fall  as  to  give  an  undue  quantity  of  hay,  and  that  generally  of  the  worst  kind. 
If  the  manger  system  is  good,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  hay,  or  only  for  a  small 
quantity  of  it;  but  if  the  rack  is  overloaded,  the  greedy  horse  will  be  eating  all  night,* 
instead  of  taking  his  rest  —  when  the  time  for  the  morning  feed  arrives,  his  stomach 
will  be  already  filled,  and  he  will  be  less  capable  of  work  from  the  want  of  sleep,  and 
from  the  long-continued  distension  of  the  stomach  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  food 
to  be  properly  digested. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  sprinkle  the  hay  with  water  in  which  salt  has  been  dis- 
solved. It"is  evidently  more  palatable  to  the  animal,  who  will  leave  the  bestunsalted 
hay  for  that  of  an  inferior  quality  that  has  been  moistened  with  brine;  and  there  can 
he  no  doubt  that  the  salt  very  materially  assists  the  process  of  digestion.  The  pre- 
ferable way  of  salting  the  hay  is  to  sprinkle  it  over  the  different  layers  as  the  rick  is 
formed.  From  its  attraction  for  water,  it  would  combine  with  that  excess  of  moisture 
which,  in  wet  seasons,  is  the  cause  of  too  rapid  and  violent  fermentation,  and  of  the 
hav  becoming  mowbumt,  or  the  rick  catching  fire,  and  it  would  become  more  incor- 
porated with  the  hay.  The  only  objection  to  its  being  thus  used  is,  that  the  colour 
of  the  hay  is  not  so  bright;  but  this  will  be  of  little  consequence  for  home  consump- 


tion. 


Of  the  value  of  Tares,  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  late  spring  and  summer  food  of 
the  stabled  and  agricultural  horse,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  are  cut  after  the  pods 
are  formed,  but  a'considerable  time  before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  They  supply  a  larger 
quantity  of  food  for  a  limited  time  than  almost  any  other  forage-crop.  The  licia  saliva 
is  the  most  profitable  variety  of  the  tare.  It  is  very  nutritive,  and  acts  as  a  gentle 
aperient.  When  surfeit-lumps  appear  on  the  skin,  and  the  horse  begins  to  rub  him 
self  against  the  divisions  of  the  stall,  and  the  legs  swell,  and  the  heels  threaten  to 
crack.^a  few  tares,  cut  up  with  the  chaff,  or  given  instead  of  a  portion  of  the  hay,  will 
afford  considerable  relief.     Ten  or  twelve  pounds  may  be  allowed  daily,  and  half  that 


and  "lossy.  They  got  no  corn,  and  only  7  pounds  of  hay,  instead  of  the  ordinary  allownnre 
which  is  12  pounds.  The  sugar  seemed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  corn  so  well,  that  it  would 
havt  beenprobably  given  abroad;  but  peace  came,  and  the  circums'ances  that  rendered  the 
use  of  sugar  for  corn  desirable  ceased,  and  the  horses  returned  to  their  usual  diet.  That  the 
TCgar  misht  not  be  appropriated  tf»  other  purposes  it  was  slightly  scented  with  assafoetida, 
which  did  not  produce  any  apparent  effect  upon  them." 
32  *  2  X 
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weight  of  hay  subtracted.     It  is  an  erroneous  notion,  that,  o^iven  ir.  moderate  quanli. 
ties,  they  either  routilien  the  coat  or  lessen  the  capability  for  hard  work. 

Rye  Grass  all'ords  a  valuable  article  of  food,  but  is  inferior  to  the  tare.  It  is  no! 
so  nutritive.  It  is  apt  to  scour  and,  occasionally,  and  late  in  the  spring,  it  has  ap 
peared  to  be  injurious  to  the  horse. 

Clovek,  for  soiling  the  horse,  is  inferior  to  the  tare  and  the  rye  grass,  but  neverthe- 
less, is  useful  when  they  cannot  be  obtained.  Clover  hay  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to 
meadow  hay  for  chatf.  It  will  sometimes  tempt  the  sick  horse,  and  may  be  given 
with  advantage  to  those  of  slow  and  heavy  work  ;  but  custom  seems  properly  to  have 
forbidden  it  to  the  hunter  and  the  hackney. 

Li'CEHN,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  is  preferable  even  to  tares, and  sain-foin  is  supe- 
rior to  lucern.  Although  they  contain  but  a  small  quantity  of  nutritive  matter,  it  is 
easily  digested,  and  perfectly  assimilated.  They  speedily  put  both  muscle  -and  fat 
on  the  horse  that  is  worn  down  by  labour,  and  they  are  almost  a  specific  for  hide- 
bound. Some  farmers  have  thought  so  highly  of  lucern  as  to  substitute  it  for  oats. 
This  may  be  allowable  for  the  agricultural  horse  of  slow  and  not  severe  work,  but  he 
from  whom  speedier  action  is  sometimes  retpiired,  and  the  horse  of  all  work,  must 
have  a  propoition  of  hard  meat  within  him. 

The  Swedish  Turnip  is  an  article  of  food  the  value  of  Avhich  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently  appreciated,  and  particularly  for  agricultural  horses.  Although  it  is  far  from 
containing  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  which  has  been  supposed,  that  which  it 
has  seems  to  be  capable  of  easy  and  complete  digestion.  It  should  be  sliced  with 
chopped  stra\j',  and  without  hay.  It  quickly  fattens  the  horse,  and  produces  a  smooth 
glosi^y  coat  and  a  loose  skin.  It  will  be  good  practice  to  give  it  cnce  in  the  day,  and 
that  at  night  w  hen  the  work  is  done. 

Carrots. — The  virtues  of  this  root  are  not  sufficiently  known,  whether  as  contri- 
buting to  the  strength  and  endurance  of  the  sound  horse,  or  the  rapid  recover)'  of  the 
sick  one.  To  the  healthy  horse  they  should  be  given  sliced  in  his  chaiT.  Half  a 
bushel  will  be  a  fair  daily  allowance.  There  is  little  provender  of  w  hich  the  horse  is 
fonder.  The  following  account  of  the  value  of  the  carrot  is  not  exaggerated.  "This 
•  root  is  heM  in  much  esteem.  There  is  none  better,  nor  perhaps  so  good.  When  first 
given  it  is  slightly  diuretic  and  laxative;  but  as  the  horse  becomes  accustomed  to  it, 
these  effects  cease  to  be  produced.  They  also  improve  the  state  of  the  skin.  They 
form  a  good  substitute  for  grass,  and  an  excellent  alterative  for  horses  out  of  condi- 
tion. To  sick  and  idle  horses  they  render  corn  unnecessary.  They  are  beneficial  in 
all  chronic  diseases  connected  with  breathing,  and  have  a  marked  influence  upon 
chroni'!  cough  and  broken  wind.  They  are  serviceable  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and 
in  combination  with  oats  they  restore  a  worn  horse  much  sooner  than  oats  alone."* 

Potatoes  have  been  given,  and  with  advantage,  in  their  raw  state,  sliced  with  the 
chafl ;  but,  where  it  has  been  convenient  to  boil  or  steam  them,  the  benefit  has  been 
far  more  evident.  Purging  has  then  rarely  ensued.  Some  have  given  boiled  potatoes 
alone,  and  horses,  instead  of  rejecting  them,  have  soon  preferred  them  even  to  the 
oat;  but  it  is  better  to  mix  them  w  ith  the  usual  manner  feed,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  of  potatoes  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  the  other  ingredients.  The  use  of  the 
potato  must  depend  on  its  cheapness,  and  the  facility  for  boiling  it.  Half  a  dozen 
horses  would  soon  repay  the  expense  of  a  steaming  bdiler  in  the  saving  of  provender, 
without  taking  into  the  account  their  improved  condition  and  capability  for  work.f 
A  horse  fed  on  potatoes  should  have  his  quantity  of  water  materially  curtailed. 

Furze  has  sometimes  been  given  during  the  winter  months.  There  is  considerable 
trouble  attending  the  preparation  of  it,  although  its  plentifulness  and  little  value  for 
other  purposes  would,  on  a  large  farm,  well  repay  tliat  trouble.  The  furze  is  cut 
down  at  about  three  or  four  years'  growth ;  the  green  branches  of  that  and  the  pre- 
ceding year  are  bruised  in  a  mill,  and  then  given  to  the  horses  in  the  state  in  which 
they  come  from  the  mill,  or  cut  up  with  the  chaff.     Horses  are  very  fond  of  it.     If 


■  Stewart's  Stable  (Economy,  p.  183. 

■t  Profppfor  Low  savs  that  15  lb?,  of  potatoes  yield  nn  much  nouriehmcnt  as  four  pound*  and 
a  half  of  oats.  Von  Thayer  asserts  that  three  bushels  are  equal  to  112  Ihs.  of  hay  :  and  Cur- 
wen,  WHO  tried  potatoes  extensively  in  the  feeding  of  horses,  says  that  an  acre  goes  as  far  aa 
four  acres  of  ha/. 
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twenty  pounds  of  the  furze  are  given,  five  pounds  of  straw,  the  beans,  and  three 
pounds  of  the  oats,  may  be  withdrawn. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  conclude  this  catalogue  of  the  different  articles  of 
horse-food  with  a  list  of  the  quantities  of  nutritive  matter  contained  in  each  of  them; 
for  although  these  quantities  cannot  be  considered  as  expressing  the  actual  value  of 
each,  because  other  circumstances  besides  the  simple  quantity  of  nutriment  seem  to 
influence  their  effect  in  supporting  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  horse,  yet  many 
a  useful  hint  may  be  derived  when  the  farmer  looks  over  the  produce  of  his  soil,  and 
inquires  what  other  grasses  or  vegetables  might  suit  his  land.  The  list  is  partly 
taken  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry : — 1000  parts  of  wheat  con- 
tain 955  parts  of  nutritive  matter;  barley,  920;  oats,  743;  peas,  574 ;  beans,  570; 
potatoes,  230;  red  beet,  148;  parsneps,  99  ;  carrots,  98.  Of  the  grasses,  1000  parts 
of  the  meadow  cat's-tail  contain,  at  the  time  of  seeding,  98  parts  of  nutiitive  matter; 
narrow-leaved  meadow  grass  in  seed,  and  sweet-scented  soft  grass  in  flower,  95; 
narrow-leaved  a«d  flat-stalked  meadow  grass  in  flower,  fertile  meadow^  grass  in  seed, 
and  tall  fescue  in  flower,  93;  fertile  meadow  grass,  meadow  fescue,  reed-like  fescue, 
and  creeping  soft  grass  in  flower,  78 ;  sweet-scented  soft  grass  in  flower,  and  the 
aftermath,  77;  florin,  cut  in  the  winter,  76;  tall  fescue,  in  the  aftermath,  and  meadow 
soft  grass  in  flower,  74 ;  cabbage,  73 ;  crested  dog's-tail  and  brome,  when  flowering, 
71;  yellow  oat,  in  flower,  66;  Swedish  turnips,  64;  narrow-leaved  meadow  grass, 
creeping  beet,  round-headed  cocksfoot,  and  spiked  fescue,  59;  roughish  and  fertile 
meadow  grass,  flowering,  56 ;  florin,  in  summer,  54  ;  common  turnips,  42  ;  sain-foin, 
aud  broad-leaved  and  long-rooted  clover,  39;  white  clover,  32;  and  lurcrn,  23. 

The  times  of  feeding  should  be  as  equally  divided  as  convenience  will  permit;  and 
when  it  is  likely  that  the  horse  will  be  kept  longer  than  usual  from  home,  the  nose- 
bag should  invariably  be  taken.  The  small  stomach  of  the  horse  is  emptied  in  a  few 
hours;  and  if  he  is  suffered  to  remain  hungry  much  beyond  his  accustomed  time,  he 
will  afU'rwards  devour  his  food  so  voniciously  as  to  distend  the  stomach  and  endanger 
an  attack  of  staggers.  When  this  disease  appears  in  the  farmer's  stable,  he  may 
attribute  it  to  various  causes;  the  true  one,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  irregularity 
in  feeding.  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  page  97,  he  will  be  convinced  tliat  this 
deserves  more  serious  attention  than  is  generally  given  to  it. 

When  extra  work  is  required  from  the  animal,  the  system  of  management  is  often 
injudicious,  for  a  double  feed  is  put  before  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  swallowed  it, 
he  is  started.  It  would  be  far  better  to  give  him  a  double  feed  on  the  previous  eve- 
ning, which  would  be  digested  before  he  is  wanted,  and  then  he  might  set  out  in  the 
morning  after  a  very  small  portion  of  corn  has  been  given  to  him,  or  peihaps  only  a 
little  hay.  One  of  the  most  successful  methods  of  enabling  a  horse  to  get  well 
through  a  long  journey,  is  to  give  him  only  a  little  at  a  time  while  on  the  road,  and 
at  night  to  indulge  him  with  a  double  feed  of  corn  and  a  full  allowance  of  beans. 

Water.  —  This  is  a  part  of  stable  management  little  regarded  by  the  farmer.  He 
lets  his  horses  loos^  morning  and  night,  and  they  go  to  the  nearest  pond  or  brook  and 
drink  their  fill,  and  no  harm  results,  for  they  obtain  that  kind  of  water  which  nature 
designed  them  to  have,  in  a  manner  prepared  for  them  by  some  unknown  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  by  the  deposition  of  many  saline  admixtures.  The  dif- 
ference between  hard  and  soft  water  is  known  to  every  one.  In  hard  water,  soap  will 
curdle,  vegetables  will  not  boil  soft,  and  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  malt  cannot  be 
fully  obtained  in  the  process  of  brewing.  There  is  nothing  in  which  the  different 
effect  of  hard  and  soft  water  is  so  evident,  as  in  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  of 
the  horse.  Hard  water,  drawn  fresh  from  the  well,  will  assuredly  make  the  coat  of  a 
horse  unaccustomed  to  it  stare,  and  it  will  not  unfrequently  gripe  and  otherwise  injure 
him.  Instinct  or  experience  has  made  even  the  horse  himself  conscious  of  this,  for 
he  will  never  drink  hard  water  if  he  has  access  to  soft,  and  he  will  leave  the  most 
transparent  and  pure  water  of  the  well  for  a  river,  although  the  stream  may  be  turbid, 
and  even  for  the  muddiest  pool.*  He  is  injured,  however,  not  so  much  by  the  hard- 
ness of  the  well-water  as  by  its  coldness  —  particularly  by  its  coldness  in  summer, 
snd  when  it  is  many  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.     The  wate* 


*  Some  trainers  have  so  much  fear  of  hard  or  strange  water,  that  they  carry  wirh  them  to 
the  different  courses  the  water  that  the  animal  has  been  accustomed  to  drink,  and  that  which 
•hey  know  agrees  with  it. 
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in  the  br->ok  and  the  pond  being  warmed  by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  as  well  as  havinc 
become  soft,  the  horse  drinks  freely  of  it  without  danger. 

If  the  horse  were  watered  three  times  a  day,  and  especially  in  summer,  he  would 
often  be  saved  from  the  sad  torture  of  thirst,  and  from  many  a  disease.  Whoever  has 
observed  the  eagerness  with  which  the  over-worked  horse,  hot  and  tired,  plunges  his 
muzzle  into  the  pail,  and  the  difficulty  of  stopping  him  until  he  has  drained  the  last 
drop,  may  form  some  idea  of  what  he  had  previously  suffered,  and  will  not  wonder  at 
the  violent  spasms,  and  inflammation,  and  sudden  death,  that  often  result. 

There  is  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  against  the  horse  beincr  fully 
supplied  with  water.  They  think  that  it  injures  his  wind,  and  disables  him  for  quick 
and  hard  work.  If  he  is  galloped,  as  he  too  often  is,  immediately  after  drinking,  his 
wind  may  be  irreparably  injured;  but  if  he  were  ofiener  suflered  to  satiate  his  thirst 
at  the  intervals  of  rest,  he  would  be  happier  and  better.  It  is  a  f\ict  unsuspected  by 
those  who  have  not  carefully  observed  the  horse,  that  if  he  has  frequent  access  to 
water,  he  will  not  drink  so  much  in  the  course  of  the  day  as  anothe»  will  do,  who,  to 
cool  his  parched  mouth,  swallows  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  knows  not  when  to  stop. ' 

On  a  journey,  a  horse  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water.  When  he  is  a  little 
cooled,  two  or  three  quarts  may  be  given  to  him,  and  after  that,  his  feed.  Before  he 
has  finished  his  corn,  two  or  three  quarts  more  may  be  offered.  He  will  take  no 
harm  if  this  is  repeated  three  or  four  times  during  a  long  and  hot  day. 

It  is  a  judicious  rule  with  travellers,  that  when  a  horse  begins  to  refuse  his  food, 
he  should  be  pushed  no  farther  that  day.     It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  try 
whether  this  does  not  proceed  from  thirst,  as  much  as  from  exhaustion,  for  in  many 
instances  his  appetite  and  his  spirits  will  return  soon  after  he  has  partaken  of  the  • 
refreshing  draught. 

Management  of  the  Feet.  — Tliis  is  the  only  division  of  stable  management 
that  remains  to  be  considered,  and  one  sadly  neglected  by  the  carter  and  aroom. 
The  feet  should  be  carefully  examined  every  morning,  for  the  shoes  may  be  loose 
and  the  horse  would  have  been  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  work;  or  the  clenches 
may  be  raised,  and  endanger  the  wounding  of  his  legs;  or  the  shoe  may  begin 
to  press  upon  the  sole  or  the  heel,  and  bruises  of  the  sole,  or  corn,  may  be  the 
result ;  and,  the  horse  having  stood  so  long  in  the  sUible,  every  little  increase  of  heat 
in  the  foot,  or  lameness,  will  be  more  readily  detected,  and  serious  disease  may  often 
be  prevented. 

When  the  horse  comes  in  at  night,  and  after  the  harness  has  been  taken  off  and 
Btowed  away,  the  heels  should  be  we.,  brushed  out.  Hand-rubbing  will  be  prefer- 
able to  washing,  especially  in  the  agricultural  horse,  whose  heels,  c'overed  with  long 
hair,  can  scarcely  be  dried  again.  If  the  dirt  is  suffered  to  accumulate  in  that  long 
hair,  the  heels  will  become  sore,  and  grease  will  follow;  and  if  the  heels  are  washed, 
and  particularly  during  the  winter,  grease  will  result  from  the  coldness  occasioned  by 

the  slow  evaporation  of  the  moisture.     The  feet  should  be  stopped even  the  feet  of 

the  farmer's  horse,  if  he  remains  in  the  stable.  Very  little  clay*  should  be  used  in 
the  stopping,  for  it  will  get  hard  and  press  upon  the  sole.  Cowdung  is  the  best  stop- 
ping  to  preserve  the  feet  cool  and  elastic;  but,  before  the  stopping  is  applied,  the 
picker  should  be  run  round  the  whole  of  the  foot,  between  the  shoe^and  the  sole,  in 
order  to  detect  any  stone  that  may  have  insinuated  itself  there,  or  a  wound  on  any 
other  part  of  the  sole.  For  the  hackney  and  hunter,  stopping  is  indispensable.  After 
several  days'  hard  work  it  will  afford  very  great  relief  to  take  the  shoes  off,  having 
put  plenty  of  litter  under  the  horse,  or  to  turn  him,  if  possible,  into  a  loose-box;  anS 
the  shoes  of  every  horse,  whether  hardly  worked  or  not,  should  be  removed  or  changed 
t»nce  in^every  three  weeks. 
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THE    SKIN   AND    ITS    DISEASES. 

The  skin  of  the  horse  resembles  in  construction  that  of  other  animals.  It  consists 
of  three  layers,  materially  differing  in  their  structure  and  office.  Externally  is  the 
frUTicLE  —  the  epidermis  or  scarf-skin  —  composed  of  innumerable  thin,  transparent 
scales,  and  extending  over  the  whole  animal.  If  the  scarf-skin  is  examined  by 
means  of  a  microscope,  the  existence  of  scales  like  those  of  a  fish,  is  readily  detect- 
ed. In  the  action  of  a  blister  they  are  raised  from  the  skin  beneath  in  thA  form  of 
pellucid  bladders,  and,  in  some  diseases,  as  in  mange,  they  are  thrown  off  in  hard, 
dry,  white  scales,  numerous  layers  of  which  are  placed  one  above  another.  In 
every  part  of  the  body  the  scarf-skin  is  permeated  by  innumerable  pores,  some  of 
which  permit  the  passage  of  the  hair — through  others  the  perspirable  matter  finds 
a  passage  —  others  are  perforated  by  tubes  through  which  various  unctuous  secre- 
tions make  their  escape,  while,  through  a  fourth  variety,  numerous  fluids  and  gases 
are  inhaled.  It  is  destitute  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  and  its  principal  use  seems 
to  be  to  protect  the  cutis  from  injury,  and  to  restrain  and  moderate  its  occasional  mor 
bid  sensibility.  .  .         - 

There  is  at  all  times  a  singular  change  taking  place  in  this  outer  covering  of 
the  animal.  There  is  a  constant  alteration  and  renewal  of  every  ^)art  of  it,  but  it 
adheres  to  the  true  skin  through  the  medium  of  the  pores,  and  also  numerous  little 
eininenr^.s,  or  projections,  which  seem  to  be  prolongations  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin. 
The  cuticle  is  in  itself  insensible ;  but  on»  of  its  most  important  functions  is  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  parts  beneath,  whiclw  are  so  olt^  exposed  to  the  effects  of  a  mor- 
bid sensibility. 

Beneath  the  cuticle  is  a  thin,  soft  substance,  through  which  the  pores  and  eminences 
of  the  true  skin  pass.  It  is  termed  the  rete  tnucmum,  from  its  web-like  structure, 
and  its  soft  mucous  consistence.  Its  office  is  to  cover  the  minute  vessels  and  nerves 
in  their  way  from  the  cutis  to  the  cuticle.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  colour  of  the 
skin.  In  horses  with  white  hair  the  rete  mucosum  is  white;  it  is  brown  in  those  of 
a  brown  colour— black  in  the  black,  and  in  patclios  of  different  colours  with  those 
the  hue  of  whose. integument  varies.     Like  the  cuticle  it  is  reproduced  after  abrasion, 

or  other  injury. 

The  ctilis,  or  true  skin,  lies  beneath  the  rete  mucosum.  It  is  decidedly  of  a  fibrous 
texture,  elastic,  but  with  difficulty  lacerated— exceedingly  vascular,  and  highly  sen- 
sitive. It  is  the  substance  which  is  converted  into  leather  when  removed  from  the 
body,  and  binds  together  the  different  parts  of  the  frame.  In  some  places  it  does  this 
literally  and  clings'so  closely  to  the  substance  beneath  that  it  scarcely  admits  of  any 
motion :  this  is  the  case  about  the  forehead  and  the  back,  while  upon  the  face,  the 
sides  and  flanks,  it  hangs  in  loosened  folds.  In  the  parts  connected  with  progression 
it  is  folded  into  various  duplicatures,  that  the  action  of  the  animal  may  admit  of  the 
least  possible  obstruction.  The  cutis  is  thinnest,  and  most  elastic,  on  those  parts  that 
are  least  covered  with  hair,  or  where  the  hair  is  altogether  deficient,  as  the  lips,  the 
muzzle,  and  the  inside  of  the  flanks. 

Whatever  is  the  colour  of  the  rete  mucosum,  the  true  skin  is  of  a  pale  white ;  m 
fact,  the  cutis  has  no  connection  with  the  colour  of  the  hair.  Of  its  general  char- 
acter, Mr.  Percivall  gives  a  very  accurate  description : — "  It  appears  to  consist  of 
a  dense  substratum  of  cellular  tissue,  with  which  are  interwoven  fibres  of  a  lioa- 
mentous  nature,  in  such  a  manner  that  innumerable  areolae,  like  the  meshes  of  a 
net,  are  formed  in  it.  These  areolae  open,  through  correspondent  pores  in  the  cuti- 
cle, upon  the  external  surface,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  thither  blood- 
vessels and  absorbents,  giving  passage  to  the  hair,  and  lodging  the  various  secretory 
organs  of  the  skin."* 

Over  a  great  part  of  the  frame  lies  a  singular  muscle  peculiar  to  quadrupeds,  ami 
more  extensive  and  powerful  in  the  thin-skinned  and  thin-haired  animals,  than  m 

*  Percivall's  Anatomy  of  the  Horse,  p.  400. 
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those  with  thicker  hides.  It  reaches  from  the  poll  over  the  whole  of  the  carcase,  and 
down  to  the  arm  before,  and  the  stifle  behind.  By  its  contraction  the  skin  is  pucker- 
c;d  in  every  direction ;  and  if  it  acts  strongly  and  rapidly,  the  horse  is  not  only  ena- 
bled to  shake  oil'  any  insect  or  fly  that  may  annoy  him,  but  sometimes  to  displace  a 
creat  part  of  his  harness,  and  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  most  expert  rider  to  keep 
his  seat.  Tiiis  muscle  also  assists  the  skin  in  bracing  that  part  of  the  frame  which 
It  covers,  and,  perhaps,  gives  additional  strength  to  the  muscles  beneath.  It  is  called 
the  panniculus  carnosus,  or  fleshy  panicle  or  covering. 

The  skin  answers  the  double  purpose  of  protection  and  strength.  Where  it  is 
necessary  that  the  parts  should  be  bound  and  knit  together,  it  adheres  so  tightly  that 
we  can  scarcely  raise  it.  Thus  the  bones  of  the  knees  and  the  pasterns  and  the  ten- 
dons of  the  legs,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  frequently  thrown,  are  securely  tied 
down  and  kept  in  their  places.  It  is  in  order  to  take  additional  advantage  of  this 
binding  <hd  strengthening  power  that  we  fire  the  legs  of  overworked  horses,  in  whom 
the  sinews  have  begun  to  start,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  to  swell,  or  be  dis- 
placed. The  skin  is  tight  along  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  loins,  and  down  the 
yet  more  powerful  muscles  of  the  quarters;  but  in  other  places  it  is  loosely  attached, 
that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  motions  of  the  animal.  About  the  brisket,  and 
within  the  arms  and  at  the  flanks,  it  hangs  even  in  folds. 

Of  its  strength  we  have  abundant  proof,  both  in  the  living  and  dead  animal.  Its 
fibres  are  interlaced  in  a  most  curious  and  intricate  manner,  so  as,  when  living,  to  be 
scarcely  lacerable,  and  converted  into  leather  after  death. 

It  is,  while  the  animal  is  alive,  one  of  the  most  elastic  bodies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  It  not  only  perfectly  adapts  itself  to  the  slow  growth  or  decrease  of  the 
body,  and  appears  equally  to  fit,  w  hether  the  horse  is  in  the  plumpest  condition  oi 
reduced  to  a  skeleton;  but,  when  a  portion  of  it  is  distended  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, in  the  most  powerful  action  of  the  muscles,  it,  in  a  moment,  again  contracts  to 
Its  usual  dimensions.  .  * 

It  is  principally  indebted  for  this  elasticity  to  almost  innumerable  minute  glands 
which  pour  out  an  oily  fluid  that  softens  and  supples  it.  When  the  horse  is  in  health, 
and  every  organ  discharges  its  proper  functions,  a  certain  quantity  of  this  unctuous 
matter  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  is  contained  in  all  the  pores  that 
penetrate  its  substance  ;  and  the  skin  becomes  pliable,  easily  raised  from  the  texture 
beneath,  and  presenting  that  peculiar  yielding  softness  and  elasticity  which  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  the  best  proofs  of  the  condition,  or,  in  other  words,  the  general 
health  of  the  animal.  Then,  too,  from  the  oiliness  and  softness  of  the  skin,  the  hair 
lies  in  its  natural  and  proper  direction,  and  is  smooth  and  glossy.  When  the  system 
is  deranged,  and  especially  the  digestive  system,  and  the  vessels  concerned  in  the 
nouNshinent  of  the  animal  feebly  act,  those  of  the  skin  evidently  sympathize.  This 
oily  secretion  is  no  more  thrown  out;  the  skin  loses  its  pliancy;  it  seems  to  cling  to 
the  animal,  and  we  have  that  peculiar  appearance  which  we  call  hide-bound.  This, 
however,  requires  attentive  consideration. 

We  observe  a  horse  in  the  summer.  We  find  him  with  a  thin,  smooth,  glossy 
coat,  and  his  extremities  clean  and  free  almost  from  a  single  rough  or  misplaced  hair. 
We  meet  with  him  again  towards  the  winter,  when  the  thermometer  has  falh  n  almost 
or  quite  to  the  freezing  point,  and  we  scarcely  recognize  him  in  his  thick,  rough, 
coarse,  colourless  coat,  and  his  legs  enveloped  in  long,  shaggy  hair.  The  health  of 
the  horse  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  deranged.  He  is  dull,  languid,  easily  fatigued.  He 
will  break  into  a  sweat  with  the  slightest  exertion,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  tho- 
roughly to  dry  him.  He  may  perhaps  feed  as  well  as  usual,  although  that  will  not 
generally  be  the  case,  but  he  is  not  equal  to  the  demands  which  we  are  compelled  lo 
inak«  upon  him. 

This  process  goes  on  for  an  uncertain  time,  depending  on  the  constitution  of  th« 
animal,  until  nature  has  efl!ected  a  change,  and  then  he  once  more  rallies  :  but  a  great 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  him — the  hair  has  lost  its  soft  and  glossy  character,  and 
IS  become  dry  and  staring.  The  skin  ceases  to  secrete  that  peculiar  unctuous  matter 
which  kejit  it  soft  an«l  flexible,  and  becomes  dry  and  scily ;  and  the  exhalents  on  the 
surl'ace.  having  become  relaxed,  arc  frequently  pouring  out  a  profuse  perspiratioru 
without  any  apparent  adequate  cause  for  it. 

So  passes  the  approach  to  winter,  and  the  owner  complains  sadly  of  the  appear 
ance  of  his  steed,  and,  according  to  the  old  custom,  gives  him  plenty  of  cordia 


balls,  —  perhaps  too  many  of  them,  —  on  the  whole  not  being  unserviceable  at  this 
critical  period,  yet  not  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  good.  At  length  the  animal 
rallies  of  himself,  and  although  not  so  strong  and  full  of  spirits  as  he  ought  to  be,  is 
hardier  and  more  lively  than  he  was,  and  able  to  struggle  with  the  cold  of  the  coming 
winter.* 

What  a  desideratum  in  the  management  of  the  horse  would  be  a  course  of  treat- 
ment that  would  render  all  this  unnecessary !  This  desideratum  has  been  found— 
a  free  escape  of  perspiration,  a  moist  and  softened  state  of  the  skin,  an  evident  in- 
crease of  health  and  capability  of  enduring  fatigue,  and  working  on  shorter  supply 
of  food  than  he  could  before.  This  is  said  to  be  performed  by  the  clipping  and  singe- 
ing systems. 

Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  who  was  almost  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  these  sys- 
tems, states  that  during  the  months  of  October  and  November  an  inordinate  growth 
«f  hair  is  observed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  in  many  horses  &s  early 
as  the  beginning  of  September,  and  almost  invariably  prevails,  more  or  less,  in  every 
horse  that  is  not  thorough-bred.  The  debilitating  effects  thereby  induced  are  profuse 
perspiration  on  the  least  possible  exertion— depression  of  the  animal  spirits,  and  tem- 
porary loss  of  appetite.  The  immediate  removal  of  all  the  superfluous  hair  by  close 
clipping,  instantly  proves  so  powerful  a  tonic  to  the  animal,  that  he  unhesitatingly 
affirms  it  to  be  inferior  to  none  at  present  known  in  our  pharmacopoeia.  Mr.  Turner 
adds, — "  Now,  signal  as  the  success  of  clipping  has  been,  I  do  entertain  a  hope,  and 
am  of  opinion  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  may  be  superseded  by  singeing 
under  certain  modifications.""}" 

We  may  not,  perhaps,  be  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  apparently  magical 
efl"ect8  of  clipping  and  singeing  on  the  general  constitution,  and  particularly  the  wind 
of  the  horse,  or  the  respiratory  functions  generally,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  ex- 
istence. An  increased  tone  is  given  to  the  system  generally ;  and  probably,  in  some 
way  not  yet  sufficiently  developed,  the  increased  current  of  the  electric  fluid  may 
have  much  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Snewing  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  effect  of  clipping  on  two  horses 
in  his  establishment.  He  had  a  cob,  with  a  fixed  catarrh  of  several  montlis'  stand- 
ing. It  did  not  interfere  with  the  animars  general  health,  but  was  a  source  of  con- 
siderable annoyance.  At  length  the  owner  determined  to  sell  him ;  but  first  he  had 
him  clipped.  After  a  few  days  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  circumstance,  that 
either  the  horse's  cough  must  have  left  him,  or,  from  repeatedly  hearing  it,  he  had 
ceased  to  regard  it.  He  watched  the  animal,  and,  truly  enough,  he  found  that  the 
'ough  had  entirely  disappeared.  He  rode  him  through  the  winter  and  the  following 
Hummer,  and  there  was  no  return  of  it.  , 

The  other  instance  was  in  a  mare  which  he  had  after  this  one  was  sold.  In  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  1811,  she  was  continually  the  subject  of 
intermittent  cough.  He  had  her  clipped,  and  in  a  few  days  she  ceased  to  cough,  and 
has  not  been  heard  to  cough  from  that  time. 

HIDE-BOUND. 

Tliis  is  not  so  much  a  diminution  of  the  cellular  or  fatty  substance  between  th'j 
skin  and  the  muscles  beneath,  as  it  is  an  alteration  in  the  skin  itself.  It  is  a  hard- 
ness and  unyieldingness  of  the  skin  from  the  want  of  the  oily  matter  on  its  surface 

*  Mr.  E.  Gabriel,  V.  S.,  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Horse  in  Autumn. —  Veterinarian,  vol. 
xiii.  627. 

+  Veterinarian,  vol.  xiv.,  18. 

In  justice,  however,  to  an  excellent  pportpman.  Nimrod,  we  must  quote  another  opinion, 
and  with  that  the  subject  shall  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  "  On  the  subject 
of  clippinfef.  I  cannot  aaree  with  Mr.  Gabriel  as  to  the  call  for  it,  much  less  admit  its  almost 
universal  adoption.  I  would  rlip  road-coach  horses,  and  a  hunter  that  had  been  summ»'red 
entirely  at  grass,  despairing  of  condition  on  any  other  terms.  It  is  a  mere  substitute  for  cood 
grooming.  As  for  us  almost  universal  adoption,  such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  I  did  rot 
see  three  clipped  horses  last  year  (1840);  at  Melton,  in  the  Quorn  stables,  not  one.  nor  in 
.Mr.  Foljamlie's.  Singed  ones  I  did  see  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  a  hardy-riding  Melionian 
told  me  that  h#  would  have  no  more  spirits  of  wine  charged  in  his  groom's  book.  '  A  mere 
Fuhstitute,' said  he.  'in  my  stable  for  the  old-fashioned  eUiow-grrase.'  In  my  opini(#>  thfr 
nor»e  is  not  yet  foaled  which  cannot  be  got  into  perfect  condition  without  this  outrage  on  \» 
ture."--TAe  Veterinarian,  vof.  x=v.,  p.  35. 
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and  in  its  substance.    It  is  the  difference  that  is  presented  to  the  feeling  by  well  cur 
lied  and  supple  leather,  and  that  which  has  become  dry  and  unyielding. 

The  surface  of  the  skin  becoming  dry  and  hard,  the  scales  of  the  cuticle  are  no 
longer  penetrated  by  the  hair,  but,  separating  themselves  in  every  direction,  give  that 
peculiar  roughness  to  the  coat  which  accompanies  want  of  condition.  It  betokens 
impaired  function  o:  the  vessels  everywhere,  and  particularly  those  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  Hide-bound  is  not  so  much  a  disease  as  a  symjitom  of  disease,  and 
particularly  of  the  digestive  orgar««.'  and  our  remedies  must  be  applied  not  so  much  to 
the  skin — although  we  have,  in  friction  and  in  warmth,  most  valuable  agents  in  pro- 
ducing a  healthy  condition  of  the  integuments  —  as  to  the  cause  of  the"  hide-bound, 
and  the  state  of  the  constitution  generally.  Every  disease  that  can  aflcct  the  general 
system  may  produce  this  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  skin.  Glanders,  when 
become  constitutional,  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  unthrifty  appearance  of  the  coat. 
Chronic  cough,  grease,  farcy,  and  founder,  are  accompanied  by  hide  bound;  and  diet 
too  sparing,  and  not  adequate  to  the  work  exacted,  is  an  unfailing  source  of  it.  If 
the  cause  is  removed,  the  effect  will  cease. 

Should  the  cause  be  obscure,  as  it  frequently  is — should  the  horse  wear  an  unthrifty 
coat,  and  his  hide  cling  to  his  ribs,  without  any  apparent  disease,  we  shall  generally 
be  warranted  in  tracing  it  to  sympathy  with  the  actual,  although  not  demonstrable, 
suspension  of  some  important  secretion  or  function,  either  of  the  alimentury  canal  or 
tlie  respiratory  functions.  A  few  mashes,  and  a  mild  dose  of  physic,  are  first  indi 
cated,  and,  simple  as  they  appear  to  be,  they  often  have  a  very  beneficial  effect.  The 
regular  action  of  the  bowels  being  re-established,  that  of  all  the  organs  of  the  frame 
will  speedily  follow.  If  the  horse  cannot  be  spared  for  physic,  alteratives  may  be 
administeffed.  There  is  no  better  alterative  for  hide-bound  and  an  unthrifty  coat,  than 
tluit  which  is  in  common  use,  levigated  antimony,  nitre,  and  sulphur.  The  peculiar 
effect  of  the  antimony  and  sulphur,  and  electric  influence  on  the  skin,  with  that  of  the 
sulphur  on  the  bowels,  and  of  the  nitre  on  the  urinary  organs,  will  be  here  advan 
tageously  combined. 

Should  the  horse  not  fee«'  veil,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  fever,  a  slight  tonic 
may  be  added,  as  gentian,  or  'nger ;  but  in  the  nmjority  of  cases,  attended  by  loss 
of  condition,  and  an  unthrifty  oat,  and  hide-bound,  tonics  and  aromatics  should  be 
carefully  avoided. 

The  cause  of  the  im;>aired  action  of  the  vessels  being  removed,  the  powers  of 
nature  will  generally  be  sufficient,  and  had  better  be  left  to  themselves.  There  are 
not  any  more  dangerous  medicines  in  common  use  in  the  stable,  and  especially  in 
cises  like  these,  than  tonics  and  cordials.  They  often  arouse  to  fatal  action  a  ten- 
dency to  fever  that  would  otherwise  lyive  slept,  or  they  produce  a  state  of  excitement 
near  akin  to  fever,  and  apt  to  degenerate  into  it.  By  the  stimulus  of  a  cordial,  the 
secretions  may  be  suddenly  roused,  and  among  them,  this  unctuous  secretion  from  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  so  necessary  to  apparent  condition ;  but  the  effect  soon  passes  over, 
and  a  repetition  of  the  stimulus  is  necessary  —  the  habit  is  soon  formed  — the  doso 
must  be  gradually  increased,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  animal  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
dangerous  excitement,  by  which  the  powers  of  nature  must  be  eventually  impaired. 

Fri»tion  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  removal  of  hide-bound.  It  ha? 
repeatedly  been  shown  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  elficacious  instruments  we  can 
use,  to  call  into  exercise  the  suspended  energies  either  of  the  absorbent  or  seeretinw 
vessels.  Warmth  may  likewise  be  had  recourse  to  —  not  warmth  of  stable,  which 
has  been  shown  to  be  so  injurious,  but  warmth  arising  from  exercise,  and  the  salii- 
t  iry,  although  inexplicable,  influence  of  clipping  and  singeing.  Before  this  can  be 
fully  considered,  the  hair  by  which  the  skin  is  covered  must  be  described. 

The  base  of  the  bulb  whence  the  hair  proceeds  being  beneath  the  true  skin,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  hair  will  grow  again,  although  the  cuticle  may  have  been 
destroyed.  A  good  blister,  although  it  may  remove  the  cuticle,  and  seeminjrly  for  a 
while  the  hair  with  it,  leaves  no  lasting  trace.  Even  firing,  liirhtly  and  skilfully  per- 
formed, and  not  penetrating  throujih  the  skin,  leaves  not  much  blemish ;  but  when,  in 
broken  knees,  the  true  skin  is  cut  through,  or  destroyed,  there  will  always  remain  z 
spot  devoid  of  hair.  The  method  of  hastening  and  perfecting  the  re-pro<lv!ction  of  the 
h8»r.  nas  been  described  in  page  "207.  * 
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Besides  the  openings  already  mentioned,  through  which  proceeds  the  unctuous  fluid 
that  supplies  and  softens  the  skin,  there  are  others  more  numerous,  by  means  of  which 
a  vast  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid  escapes,  and  perspiration  is  carried  on.  As  »n  the 
liuman  being,  this  actually  exists  in  a  state  of  health  and  quietness,  although  imper- 
ceptible; but  when  the  animal  is  excited  by  exercise,  or  labours  under  some  staores 
of  disease,  it  becomes  visible,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  drops. 

Tlus  process  of  perspiration  is  not,  however,  so  far  under  the  control  of  medicine  as 
m  the  human  being. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  drugs  that  will  certainly  produce  it.  Warm  clothing 
skeins  occasionally  to  effect  it,  but  this  is  more  in  appearance  than  reality.  The 
insensible  perspiration  cannot  escape  through  the  mass  of  clothing,  and  assumes  a 
visible  form.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  case  when  sheep-skins  are  applied  over  the  back 
and  loins  in  "  locked  jaw."  They  produce  a  good  effect,  acting  as  a  warm  poultice 
over  the  part,  and  so  contributing  to  relax  the  muscular  spasms.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  (e\v  medicines,  as  antimony  and  sulphur,  that  have  an  evident  and  very  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  skin  in  opening  its  pores  and  exciting  its  vessels  to  action. 

Of  the  existence  of  absorbent  vessels  on  the  skin,  or  those  which  take  up  some 
fluid  or  substance,  and  convey  it  into  the  circulation,  we  have  satisfactory  proof.  A 
horse  is  even  more  easily  salivated  than  the  human  being.  Salivation  has  been  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  a  splint  with  mercurial  ointment,  previous  to  blist^ing ;  and  a  very 
few  drachms  rubbed  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  will  probably  produce  a  greater  effect 
than  the  practitioner  desires. 

From  some  parts  of  the  skin,  there  are  peculiar  secretions,  as  that  of  grSkae  in  the 
heel,  and  mallenders  in  the  knee. 

MOULTING. 

Twice  in  the  year,  the  hair  of  the  body  of  the  horse  is  changed.  The  short,  fine 
3oat  of  summer  would  afford  little  protection  against  the  winter,  and  that  of  the  winter 
would  be  oppressive  to  the  .animal,  if  it  appeared  during  the  summer.  The  hair  of  the 
mane  and  tail  remains.  The  bulbous  root  of  the  hair  does  not  die,  but  the  pulpy 
matter  seems  to  be  removed  from  the  root  of  the  hair,  which,  thus  deprived  of  its 
nourishment,  perishes  and  drops  olT,  and  a  new  hair  springs  at  its  side  from  the  same 
bulb.  The  hair  which  is  produced  in  the  autumn,  is  evidently  different  from  that 
which  grows  in  the  spring;  it  is  coarser,  thicker,  and  not  so  glossy  as  the  o4l»er.  As 
moulting  is  a  process  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  skin,  and  requiring  a  very  con- 
siderable expenditure  of  vital  power,  the  health  of  the  animal  is  generally  aflfected  at 
these  times.  That  energy,  and  nervous  and  vital  influence,  which  should  support  the 
whole  of  the  frame,  is  to  a  great  degree  determined  to  the  skin,  and  the  animal  is  lan- 
^lid,  and  unequal  to  much  hard  work.  He  perspires  greatly  with  the  least  unusual 
exertion,  and  if  he  is  pressed  beyond  his  strength,  becomes  seriously  ill. 

The  treatment  which  the  groom  in  this  case  adopts,  is  most  absurd  and  dangerous. 
The  horse,  from  the  deranged  distribution  of  vital  power,  is  disposed  to  fever,  or  he 
labours  under  a  slight  degree  of  fever,  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  increased  quick- 
ness of  pulse,  redness  of  nose,  and  heat  of  mouth.  The  lassitude  and  want  of  appe- 
tite which  are  the  accompaniments  of  this  febrile  state,  are  mistaken  for  debility;  and 
cordials  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them  exceedingly  stimulating,  are  unsparingly 
administered.  At  length,  with  regard  to  the  hunter,  the  racer,  and  even  in  the  hack- 
Dtiy  and  the  carriage  horse,  the  scissors  or  the  lamp  are  introduced,  and  a  new  method 
is  established  of  guarding  against  this  periodical  debility,  setting  at  defiance  the  occa- 
sional exposure  to  cold,  and  establishing  a  degree  of  health  and  strength  previously 
nnknown.  Friction  may  be  allowed,  to  assist  the  falling  T  of  the  old  hair,  and  to 
loosen  the  cuticle  for  the  appearance  of  the  new  hair,  but  it  is  somewhat  more  gentlv 
applied  than  it  used  to  be.  The  curry-comb  is  in  a  great  measure  banished,  and  even 
the  brush  Is  not  applied  too  hard  or  too  long.  The  old  hair  is  not  forced  off  before 
the  young  hair  is  ready  to  take  its  place. 

NiUure  adapts  the  coat  to  the  climate  and  to  the  season.     The  Sheltie  has  one  as 
lonsr  and  thick  as  that  of  a  bear;  and,  as  the  summer  is  short  and  cold  in  those 
northern  islands,  the  coat  is  rough  and  shagsry  during  the  whole  of  the  year.     In  tho 
southern  parts  of  our  country,  the  short,  and  light  and  glossy  coat  of  summer  gradu 
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ally  yields  to  the  tiose  and  heavy,  and  warm  clothing  of  winter.  In  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  where  the  winter  is  rarely  cold,  the  coat  remains  short  and  glossy  throughout 
the  year.     These  are  wise  and  kind  provisions  of  nature,  and  excite  our  admiration. 

COLOUR. 

The  colour  of  the  hair  admits  of  every  variety,  and  each  colour  becomes  in  turn 
fashionable.  Like  that  of  the  skin,  it  is  influenced  by,  or  depends  on,  the  mucous 
mesh-work  under  the  cuticle.  There  are  comparatively  few  perfectly  white  horses 
now  remaining.  The  snow-white  palfrey,  with  its  round  carcass  and  barb 'head, 
originally  from  Spain,  or  perhaps  from  fiarbary,  and  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
iralloway,  is  nearly  extinct.  Some,  however,  yet  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose.  They  are  of  good  constitution,  and  pleasant  in  their  paces.  The 
majority  of  white  horses  are  those  that  have  become  so.  Light-grey  colts  begin  to 
grow  white  before  they  are  five  years  old,  especially  if  they  have  not  much  dark  mix- 
titre  about  the  joints. 

Grey  horses  are  of  different  shades,  from  the  lightest  silver  to  a  dark  iron-grey. 
Tiie  silver-grey  reminds  the  observer  of  the  palfrey,  improved  by  an  admixture  of 
Arab  blood.  He  does  not  often  exceed  fourteen  hands  and  a  half  in  height,  and  is 
round  carcassed — thin-legged — with  oblique  pasterns,  calculated  for  a  light  carriage, 
or  for  a  lady's  riding  —  seldom  subject  to  disease  —  but  not  very  fleet,  or  capable  of 
hard  work. 

The  iron-grejuis  usually  a  larger  horse;  higher  in  the  withers,  deeper  and  thinner 
m  the  carcass,  more  angular  in  all  his  proportions,  and  in  many  cases  a  little  too  long 
in  the  legs.  Some  of  these  greys  make  good  hackneys  and  hunters,  and  especially 
the  IrisliTiorses ;  but  they  are  principally  used  for  the  carriage.  They  have  more 
endurance  than  the  flatness  of  their  chest  would  promise  ;  but  their  principal  defect  is 
tlieir  feet,  which  are  liable  to  contraction,  and  yet  that  contraction  not  so  often  accom- 
panied by  lameness  as  in  many  other  horses. 

The  dappled  grey  is  generally  a  handsomer  and  a  better  horse.  All  the  angular 
points  of  the  iron-grey  are  filled  up,  and  with  that  which  not  only  adds  to  symmetry, 
but  to  use.  Whether  as  a  hackney,  or,  the  larger  variety,  a  carriage  horse,  there  are 
few  better,  especially  since  his  form  has  been  so  materially  improved,  and  so  much  of 
his  heaviness  got  rid  of,  by  the  free  use  of  foreign  blood.  There  are  not,  however,  so 
many  dappled  greys  as  there  used  to  be,  since  the  bays  have  been  bred  with  so  much 
care.     The  dappled  grey,  if  dark  at  first,  generally  retains  his  colour  to  old  age. 

Some  of  the  greys  approach  to  a  nutmeg,  or  even  bay  colour.  Many  of  these  are 
handsome,  and  most  of  them  are  hardy. 

The  roans,  of  every  variety  of  colour  and  form,  are  composed  of  white  mixed  with 
bay,  or  red,  or  black.  In  some  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  mixture  of  the  colours;  in 
others  it  appears  as  if  one  colour  was  powdered  or  sprinkled  over  another.  They  are 
pretty  horses  for  ladies  or  light  carriages,  and  many  of  them  easy  in  their  paces,  but 
they  do  not  usually  display  much  blood,  nor  are  they  celebrated  for  endurance.  If 
they  should  have  white  fore  legs,  with  white  hoofs,  they  are  too  often  tender-footed, 
or  become  so  with  even  a  little  hard  work. 

The  strawberry  horse  is  a  mixture  of  sorrel  with  white ;  usually  handsome  and 
pleasant,  but  more  celebrated  for  these  qualities  than  for  strength  andi  endurance. 

The  pied  horse  is  one  that  has  distinct  spots  or  patches  of  different  colours,  but 
generally  of  white  with  some  other  colour.  They  are  not  liked  as  hackneys,  on 
account  of  their  peculiarity  of  colour,  nor  in  teams  of  horses ;  but  they  look  well  when 
"tolerably  matched  in  a  phaeton  or  light  carriage.  Their  value  must  depend  on  theii 
breed.  Of  themselves  they  have  no  peculiar  character,  except  that  a  white  leg  and 
foal  is  as  suspicious  in  them  as  it  is  in  the  roan. 

'Fhe  dun,  of  the  Galloway  size,  and  with  considerable  blood,  is  often  attached  to 
the  curricle  or  the  phaeton.  The  larger  variety  is  a  true  farmer's  or  miller's  horse, 
with  no  great  speed  or  extraordinary  strength,  yet  a  good-tempered,  good-feeding, 
jood-constitutioned,  useful  horse  enough.  Varieties  of  the  dun,  shaded  with  a  darker 
••olnur,  or  dappled,  and  with  some  breeding,  and  not  standing  too  high,  are  benutiful 
Hiiimals,  and  much  sought  after  for  light  carriages. 

The  cream-colour,  of  Hanoverian  extraction,  with  his  white  iris  and  red  pupil,  i« 
aj'i'Topriated  to  royal  use.  Attached  to  tlie  state-carriage  of  the  monarch,  he  is  » 
f  lipe'b  animal.     Ilis.  bulky,  yet  perfectly-formed  body,  his  swelling  crest,  and  his 
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proud  and  lofty  action,  as  if  conscious  of  his  office,  ]ualify  him  for  the  service  that  is 
exacted  from  him,  but  we  have  little  experience  how  far  he  would  suit  other  purposes. 

Of  the  chestnuts  there  are  three  varieties — the  pale  red  or  the  sorrel,  usually  with 
some  white,  either  on  the  face  or  the  legs — generally  lightly  made,  yet  some  of  them 
bulky  enough  for  the.  heaviest  loads.  Their  colour  is  generally  objectionable,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  be  somewhat  deficient  in  endurance. 

'I'he  light  chestnut,  with  less  red  and  a  little  more  bay  or  brown,  is  considered  a 
preferable  animal,  especially  if  he  has  little  or  no  white  about  him ;  yet  even  he, 
although  pleasant  to  ride,  is  sometimes  irritable,  and  generally  weak.  We  iimst 
except  one  variety,  the  Suffolk  punch ;  a  heavy  horse,  and  adapted  for  slow  work,  but 
perfect  of  his  kind — whom  no  labour  can  daunt,  no  fatigue  overcome.  This  is  a  breed 
now,  unfortunately,  nearly  extinct.  The  present  variety,  however  crossed,  is  not 
equal  to  the  old  Suffolk. 

The  dark  chestnut  is  as  different  a  horse  from  the  hackney-like  chestnut  as  can  be 
well  imagined ;  round  in  the  carcase ;  nowerful  in  the  quarters,  but  rather  fine  in  the 
legs ;  possessed  of  great  endurance,  and  with  a  constitution  that  rarely  knows  an  ail- 
ment, except  that  the  feet  are  small  and  disposed  to  contraction,  and  the  horse  is  occa- 
sionally of  a  hot  and  unmanageable  temper. 

Of  the  bays,  there  are  many  varieties,  and  they  include  the  very  best  of  our  horses 
of  every  description.  The  bright  yellow  bay,  although  very  beautiful,  and  especially 
if  his  mane  and  tail  are  black,  is  the  least  valuable — the  lightness  of  his  colour  seems 
to  give  him  some  tenderness  of  constitution.  The  pure  bay,  with  no  white  about  him, 
and  black  from  the  knees  and  hocks  to  the  feet,  is  the  most  desirable  of  all.  He  has  . 
generally  a  good  constitution,  and  good  feet;  and,  if  his  conformation  is  not  faulty, 
will  turn  out  a  valuable  horse  for  almost  every  purpose. 

The  bay-brown  has  not  always  so  much  show  and  action,  but,  generally,  more 
strength  and  endurance,  and  usefulness.  He  has  greater  substance  than  the  lighter 
bay,  and  more  depth  of  leg ;  and,  if  he  had  the  same  degree  of  breeding,  he  would  bo 
as  handsome,  and  more  valuable. 

When,  however,  we  arrive  at  the  browns,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  degree  of 
breeding.  This  colour  is  not  so  fashionable,  and  therefore  these  horses  have  been 
considerably  neglected.  There  are  many  good  ones,  and  those  that  are  good  are 
valuable;  others,  probably,  are  only  a  half  or  a  quarter  bred,  and  therefore  compara- 
tively coarse,  yet  useful  for  the  saddle  and  for  harness — for  slow  work,  and,  occasion- 
ally, for  that  which  is  more  rapid. 

The  black-brown  is  generally  more  neglected  so  far  as  its  breed  is  concerned,  and 
should  be  more  carefully  examined.  It  is  valuable  if  it  retains  the  goodness  of  con- 
stitution of  the  brown  and  bay-brown. 

Of  the  black,  greater  care  has  been  taken.  The  heavy  black  of  Lincolnshire  and 
the  midland  counties  is  a  noble  animal,  and  would  be  almost  beyond  price  if  he  could 
be  rendered  more  active.  The  next  in  size  constitute  the  majority  of  our  wagon- 
horses,  and  perhaps  our  best ;  and,  on  a  smaller  breed,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
which  much  attention  has  been  devoted,  many  of  our  cavalry  are  mounted.  A  few 
black  thorough-bred  horses  and  black  hunters  are  occasionally  seen,  but  the  improve- 
ment of  horses  of  this  colour  has  not  been  studied,  except  for  the  purposes  that  have 
been  mentioned.  Their  peculiar  high  action,  while  not  objectionable  for  draught,  and 
desirable  for  the  parade,  would  be  unbearable  in  the  roadster.  Black  horses  have 
been  said  to  be  more  subject  to  vice,  disease,  and  blindness,  than  those  of  any  othei 
colour.  This  charge  is  not  true  to  its  full  extent;  but  there  certainly  are  a  great  many 
worthless  black  horses  in  every  part  of  the  country.  • 

After  all,  there  is  an  old  saying,  that  a  good  horse  cannot  be  of  a  bad  colour;  and 
that  it  is  far  more  necessary  to  attend  to  the  conformatinn  and  points  of  the  animal 
tlian  to  his  colour.  The  foregoing  observations,  however,  aUliough  they  admit  ol' 
many  exceptions,  may  be  useful  in  guiding  to  the  judicious  purch-ise  of  the  horse. 

SURFEIT. 

Large  pimples  or  eruptions  often  appear  suddenly  on  the  skin  of  the  horse,  and 
pspocially  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Occasionally  they  disappear  as  quickly  as  they 
caine.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  be  attended  w  ith  great  itching,  but.  at  other  times, 
the  annoyance  is  comparatively  little.  When  these  eruptions  have  remained  a  few 
•ays.  the  cuticle  frequently  peels  off,  and  a  small  scaly  spot — rarely  a  soro — is  left. 
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This  is  called  a  surfeit,  from  its  resemblance  to  some  eruptions  on  llio  skin  of  th« 
human  beinw  when  indigestible  or  unwholesome  food  has  been  taken.     Tlie  surfeit  is, 


in  some  cases,  confined  to  the  neck ;  but  it  oftener  spreads  over  the  sides,  back,  loins, 
and  quarters.  The  cause  is  enveloped  in  some  obscurity.  The  disease  most  fre- 
quently appears  when  the  skin  is  irritable  during  or  after  the  process  of  moultinrr,  or 


and  quarters.     The  cause 

quenlly  appears  when  the  skin  is  irritable  during  or  alter  the  process  ol  moulting, 

when  it  sympathises  with  any  disorder  of  the  stomach.     It  has  been  known  to  follow 


the  eating  of  poisonous  herbs  or  mowburnt  hay,  but,  much  oltener,  it  is  to  be  traced 
to  exposure  to  cold  when  the  skin  was  previously  irritable  and  the  horse  heated  by 
exercise.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  immoderate  drinking  of  cold  water  when 
the  animal  was  hot.  It  is  obstruction  of  some  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  swelling 
of  the  surrounding  substance,  either  from  primary  affection  of  the  skin,  or  a  plethoric 
state  of  the  system,  or  sympathy  with  the  digestive  organs. 

The  state  of  the  patient  will  sufficiently  guide  the  surgeon  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue.  If  there  is  simple  eruption,  without  any  marked  inflammatory  action, 
alteratives  should  be  resorted  to,  and  particularly  those  recommended  for  hidebound 
in  page  476.  They  should  be  given  on  several  successive  nights.  The  night  is  bet- 
t.^r  than  the  morning,  because  the  warmth  of  the  stable  will  cause  the  antimony  and 
sulphur  to  act  more°powerfully  on  the  skin.  The  horse  should  be  warmly  clothed— 
half  an  hour's  walking  exercise  should  be  given,  an  additional  rug  being  thrown  over 

him such  green  meat  as  can  be  procured  should  be  used  in  moderate  quantities,  and 

the  chill  should  be  taken  from  the  water. 

Should  the  eruption  continue  or  assume  a  more  virulent  character,  bleeding  and 
aloetic  physic  must  be  had  recourse  to,  but  neither  should  be  carried  to  any  extreme. 
The  physic  having  set,  the  alteratives  should  again  be  had  recourse  to,  and  attention 
sliould  be  paid  to  the  comfort  and  diet  of  the  horse. 

If  the  eruption,  after  several  of  these  alternate  appearances  and  disappearances, 
should  remain,  and  the  cuticle  and  the  hair  begin  extensively  to  peel  off,  a  worse 
affection  is  to  be  feared,  for  surfeit  is  too  apt  to  precede,  or  degenerate  into,  mange. 
This  disorder,  therefore,  must  next  be  considered. 

MANGE 

Is  a  pimpled  or  vesicular  eruption.  After  a  while  the  vesicles  break,  or  the  cuticle 
and  the  hair  fall  off,  and  there  is,  as  in  obstinate  surfeit,  a  bare  spot  covered  with 
scurf— some  fluid  oozing  from  the  skin  beneath,  and  this  changing  to  a  scab,  which 
likewise  soon  peels  off,  and  leaves  a  wider  spot.  This  process  is  attended  by  consi- 
derable itching  and  tenderness,  and  thickening  of  the  skin,  which  soon  becomes  more 
or  less  folded,  or  puckered.  The  mange  generally  first  appears  on  the  neck  at  the 
root  of  the  mane,  and  its  existence  may  be  suspected  even  before  the  blotches  appear, 
and  when  there  is  only  considerable  itchiness  of  the  part,  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
short  hair  at  the  root  of  the  mane  is  plucked  out.  From  the  neck  it  spreads  upward 
to  the  head,  or  downward  to  the  withers  and  back,  and  occasionally  extends  over  the 
whole  carcass  of  the  horse. 

One  cause  of  it,  although  an  unfrequent  one,  has  been  stated  to  be  neglected  oi 
inveterate  surfeit.  Several  instances  are  on  record  in  which  poverty  of  condition,  and 
general  neglect  of  cleanliness,  preceded  or  produced  the  most  violent  mange.  A 
remark  of  Mr.  Blaine  is  very  important:— "Among  the  truly  healthy,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  it  never  arises  spontaneously,  but  it  does  readily  from  a  spontaneous 
origin  among  the  unhealthy."  The  most  common  cause  is  contagion.  Amidst  the 
whole  list  of  diseases  to  which^the  horse  is  exposed,  there  is  not  one  more  highly 
contagious  than  mange.  If  it  once  gets  into  a  stable,  it  spreads  through  it,  for  the 
slighu-st  contact  seems  to  be  suflScient  for  the  communication  of  this  noisome  com- 
plaint. 

If  the  same  brush  or  currycomb  is  used  on  all  the  horses,  the  propagation  of  mange 
IS  assured ;  and  horses  feeding  in  the  same  pasture  with  a  mangy  one  rarely  escape, 
from  the  propensity  they  have  to  nibble  one  another.  Mange  in  cattle  has  been  pro- 
pagated to  the  horse,  and  from  the  horse  to  cattle.  There  are  also  some  well-authen- 
ticated instances  of  the  same  disease  being  communicated  from  the  dog  to  the  horse, 
but  not  from  the  horse  to  the  dog. 

Mango  has  been  said  to  originate  in  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  manatrement  of  the 
ftahle.  °  The  comfort  and  the  health  of  the  horse  demand  the  strictest  cleanliness 
The  eyes  and  the  lungs  frequently  suffer  from  the  noxious  fumes  of  the  putrefying 


dung  and  urine;  but,  in  defiance  of  common  prejudice,  there  is  no  authentic  instance 
of  mange  being  the  result.  It  may,  however,  proceed  from  poverty.  When  the  ani- 
mal is  half  starved,  and  the  functions  of  digestion  and  the  power  of  the  constitution 
are  weakened,  the  skin  soon  sympathises,  and  mange  is  occasionally  jjroduced  instead 
of  surfeit  and  hide-bound.  Every  farmer  has  proof  enough  of  this  being  the  case. 
If  a  horse  is  turned  on  a  common  where  there  is  scarcely  sufllicient  herbage  to  satisfy 
his  appetite,  or  if  he  is  placed  in  one  of  those  straw-yards  that  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  mercenary  and  unfeeling  men,  and  are  the  very  abodes  of  misery,  the  ani- 
mal comes  up  a  skeleton,  and  he  comes  up  mangy  too.  Poverty  and  starvation  are 
fruitful  sources  of  mange,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  filth  has  much  to  do  with  it, 
although  poverty  and  filth  generally  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  propriety  of  bleeding  in  cases  of  mange  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient. If  mange  is  the  result  of  poverty,  and  the  animal  is  much  debilitated,  bleed- 
ing will  increase  the  evil,  and  will  probably  deprive  the  constitution  of  the  power  of 
rallying.  Physic,  however,  is  indispensable  in  every  case.  It  is  the  first  step  in  the 
progress  towards  cure.  A  mercurial  ball  will  be  preferable  to  a  common  aloetic  one, 
as  more  certain  and  effectual  in  its  operation,  and  the  mercury  probably  having  some 
influence  in  mitigating  the  disease.  In  this,  however,  mange  in  the  horse  resembles 
itch  in  the  human  being — medicine  alone  will  never  effect  a  cure.  There  must  be 
some  local  application.  There  is  this  additional  similarity — that  which  is  most  effec- 
tual in  curing  the  itch  in  the  human  being  must  form  the  basis  of  every  local  appli- 
cation for  the  cure  of  mange  in  the  horse.  Sulphur  is  indispensable  in  every 
unguent  for  mange.  It  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  veterinary  surgeon.  In  an  early  and 
not  very  acute  state  of  mange,  equal  portions  of  sulphur,  turpentine,  and  train-oil, 
gently  but  well  rubbed  on  the  part,  will  be  applied  with  advantage.  Farriers  are  fond 
of  the  black  sulphur,  but  that  which  consists  of  earthy  matter,  with  the  mere  dregs 
of  various  substances,  cannot  be  so  effectual  as  the  pure  sublimed  sulphur.  A  toler- 
ably stout  brush,  or  even  a  currycomb,  lightly  applied,  should  be  used,  in  order  to 
nnnove  the  dandriff  or  scurf,  wherever  there  is  any  appearance  of  mange.  After  that, 
the  horse  should  be  washed  with  strong  soap  and  water  as  far  as  the  disease  has  ex- 
tended ;  and,  when  he  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  the  ointment  should  be  well  rubbed 
in  with  the  naked  hand,  or  with  a  piece  of  flannel.  More  good  will  be  done  by  a 
little  of  the  ointment  being  well  rubbed  in,  than  by  a  great  deal  being  merely  smeared 
over  the  part.     The  rubbing  should  bo  daily  repeated. 

The  sulphur  seems  to  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  disease — the  turpentine  has  an 
indirect  one,  by  exciting  some  irritation  on  the  skin  of  a  different  nature  from  that 
produced  by  the  mange,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  the  irritation  of  mange  will 
be  diminislied,  and  the  disease  more  easily  combated.  During  the  application  of  the 
ointment,  and  as  soon  as  the  physic  has  set,  an  alterative  ball  or  powder,  similar  to 
those  recommended  for  the  other  affections  of  the  skin,  should  be  daily  given.  If, 
after  some  days  have  passed,  no  progress  should  appear  to  have  been  made,  half  a 
pound  of  sulphur  should  be  well  mixed  with  a  pint  of  oil  of  tar,  or,  if  that  is  not  to 
be  obtained,  a  pint  of  Barbadoes  tar,  and  the  affected  parts  rubbed,  as  before.  On 
every  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  ointment  should  be  washed  off  with  warm  soap  and  wa- 
ter. The  progress  towards  cure  will  thus  be  ascertained,  and  the  skin  will  be  cleans- 
ed, and  its  pores  opened  for  the  more  effectual  application  of  the  ointment. 

The  horse  should  be  well  supplied  with  nourishing,  but  not  stimulating  food.  As 
much  green  meat  as  he  will  eat  should*  be  given  to  him,  or,  what  is  far  better,  he 
should  be  turned  out,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  cold.  It  may  be  useful  to  add,  that, 
after  the  horse  has  been  once  well  dressed  with  either  of  these  liniments,  the  danger 
of  contagion  ceases.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be  assured  that  every  mangy  plac« 
has  been  anointed.  It  will  be  prudent  to  give  two  or  three  dressiiigrs  after  the  horse 
has  been  apparently  cured,  and  to  continue  the  alteratives  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

The  cure  being  completed,  the  clothing  of  the  horse  should  be  well  soaked  in  wa- 
t-r,  to  which  a  fortieth  part  of  the  saturated  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  has  been 
added ;  after  which  it  should  be  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  again  washed  and 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime.  Every  part  of  the  harness  should  un- 
dergo a  similar  purification.  The  currycomb  may  be  scoured,  but  the  brush  should 
be  burned.  The  rack,  and  manger,  and  partitions,  and  every  part  of  the  stable  which 
the  horsp  could  possibly  have  touched,  should  be  well  washed  with  a  hair-broom — a 


pint  of  the  'chloride  of  lime  being  added  to 
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three  orallons  of  water.     All  the  wood- 
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work  should  then  be  scoured  with  soap  and  water,  after  which  a  second  washing  with 
the  chloride  of  lime  will  render  all  secure.     Some  farmers  have  pulled  down  their 
stables,  when  they  have  been  thoroughly  infected  with  mange.     This  is  being  unne 
cessarily  cautious.     The  efficacy  of  the  chloride  of  lime  was  not  then  known ;  buf 
if  that  is  carefully  and  sufficiently  applied  to  every  part  of  the  stable  and  its  furni 
•ure,  there  cannot  afterwards  be  danger. 

Every  case  of  itchiness  of  the  skin  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  When  a 
horse  is  seen  to  rub  the  root  of  his  tail,  or  his  head,  or  neck,  against  <he  manger,  the 
parts  should  be  carefully  examined.  Some  of  the  hair  may  have  been  rubbed  or  torn 
vtl',  but  if  the  roots  remain  firmly  adherent,  and  there  is  only  redness  and  not  scurfi- 
ness  of  the  skin,  it  probably  is  not  mange,  but  only  inflammation  of  the  skin,  from 
too  groat  fulness  of  blood.  A  little  blood  should  be  abstracted — a  purgative  admin- 
istered— and  the  alteratives  given.  The  mange  ointment  cannot  do  harm,  and  may 
possibly  prevent  this  heat  of  the  skin  from  degenerating  into  mange,  or  arrest  the 
])rogress  of  mange  if  it  has  commenced.  If  a  scurfiness  of  skin  should  appear  on 
any  of  the  points  that  are  pressed  upon  by  the  collar  or  harness,  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon will  do  right  to  guara  against  danger  by  alterative  medicine  and  the  use  of  the 
ointment. 

WARTS. 

These  are  tumours  of  variable  size,  arising  from  the  cuticle,  and  aftenvards  con- 
nected with  the  true  skin  by  means  of  the  vessels  which  supply  the  growth  of  the 
tumours.  They  are  found  on  the  eyelids,  the  muzzle,  the  ears,  the  belly,  the  neck, 
tlie  penis,  and  the  prepuce.  There  are  some  caustics  available,  but  frequently  they 
must  be  removed  by  an  operation.  If  the  root  is  very  small,  it  may  be  snipped  asun- 
der, close  to  the  skin,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  touched  with  the  lunar  caustic.  If 
the  pedicle  or  stem  is  somewhat  larger,  a  ligature  of  waxed  silk  should  be  passed 
firmly  round  it,  and  tightened  every  day.  The  source  of  nutriment  being  thus  re- 
moved, the  tumour  will,  in  a  short  time,  die  and  drop  oif.  If  the  warts  are  large,  or 
in  considerable  clusters,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cast  the  horse,  in  order  to  cut  them 
otT  close  to  the  skin :  the  root  should  then  be  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron.  Unless 
tiiese  precautions  are  used,  the  warts  will  speedily  sprout  a*ain. 

VERMIN. 

Both  the  biped  and  the  quadruped  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  insects,  that  fasten 
on  the  skin,  and  are  a  constant  nuisance  from  the  itchiness  which  they  occasion.  If 
the  horse,  after  being  turned  out  for  the  winter,  is  taken  up  in  the  spring,  long  and 
rough  in  his  coat,  and  poor  in  condition,  and  with  evident  hide-bound,  he  will  almost 
invariably  be  afflicted  with  vermin. 

In  our  present  imperfect  acquaintance  with  natural  history,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
fur  the  appearance  of  certain  insrcts,  and  of  those  alone,  on  the  integument  of  one 
animal,  while  others  of  an  altogether  ditferent  character  are  found  on  its  neighbour. 
Each  one  has  a  tormentor  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  vermin  of  the  horse  is  destroyed  by  an  infusion  of  tobacco,  or  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  the  latter  requiring  the  greatest  caution.  The  skin  being  once 
cleansed  of  them,  an  attention  to  cleanliness  will  prevent  their  reappearance. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 
ON  SOUNDXtSS,  AND  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE  OF  HORSES. 

There  are  few  sources  of  o-reater  annoyance  both  to  the  purchaser  and  the  seller 
of  the  horse  than  disputes  with  regard  to  the  soundness  of  the  animal.  Although, 
in  describing  the  various  parts  of  the  horse,  we  have  glanced  at  the  connexion  of  cer- 
tain natural  cr»nfonnations.  and  some  alterations  of  structure,  and  acfidenjs,  and  dis- 
^•ases,  with  the  question  of  soundness  or  unsoundness,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
those  for  whom  our  work  is  designed,  if  we  now  bring  into  one  point  of  view  the 
9uhfttnnce  of  that  which  has  been  scattered  over  many  pages. 

That  horse  is  sound  in  whom  there  is  no  disease,  and  no  alteration  cf  structure  that 


impairs,  or  is  likely  to  impair,  his  natural  usefulness.  The  horse  is  unsound  that 
labours  under  disease,  or  has  some  alteration  of  structure  which  does  interfere,  or  is 
likely  to  interfere,  with  his  natural  usefulness.*  The  term  "  natural  usefulness'''  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  One  horse  may  possess  great  speed,  but  is  soon  knocked  up;  an- 
other will  work  all  day,  but  cannot  be  got  beyond  a  snail's  pace :  a  third  with  a  heavy 
forehand  is  liable  to  stumble,  and  is  continually  putting  to  hazard  the  neck  of  his 
rider;  another,  with  an  irritable  constitution  and  a  loosed  washy  form,  loses  his  appe- 
tite and  begins  to  scour  if  a  little  extra  work  is  exacted  from  him.  The  term  un- 
soundness must  not  be  applied  to  either  of  these ;  it  would  be  opening  far  too  widely 
a  door  to  disputation  and  endless  wrangling.  The  buyer  can  discern,  or  ought  to 
know,  whether  the  form  of  the  horse  is  that  which  will  render  him  likely  to  suit  his 
purpose,  and  he  should  try  him  sufficiently  to  ascertain  his  natural  strength,  endur- 
ance, and  manner  of  going.  Unsoundness,  we  repeat,  has  reference  onlylo  disease, 
or  to  that  alteration  of  structure  which  is  connected  with,  or  will  produce  disease,  and 
lessen  the'usefulness  of  the  animal. 

These  principles  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  brief  consideration  of  the  usually  sup- 
posed appearances  or  causes  of  unsoundness. 

Broken  knees  certainly  do  not  constitute  unsoundness,  after  the  wounds  are  healed, 
unless  they  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  joint;  for  the  horse  may  have  fallen  from 
mere  accident,  or  through  the  fault  of  the  rider,  without  the  slightest  damage  more 
than  the  blemish.  No  person,  however,  would  buy  a  horse  with  broken  knees,  until 
he  had  thoroughly  tried  him,  and  satisfled  himself  as  to  his  form  and  action. 

Capped  hocks  may  be  produced  by  lying  on  an  unevenly  paved  stable,  with  a 
scanty  supply  of  litter,  or  by  kicking  generally,  in  neither  of  which  cases  would  they 
constitute  unsoundness,  although  in  the  latter  they  would  be  an  indication  of  vice; 
but,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  they  are  the  consequence  of  sprain,  or  of  latent 
injury  of  the  hock,  and  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  it,  and  would  constitute  un- 
soundness.    A  special  warranty  should  always  be  taken  against  capped  hocks. 

Contraction  is  a  considerable  deviation  from  the  natural  form  of  the  foot,  but  not 
necessarily  constituting  unsoundness.  It  roq\iires,  however,  a  most  careful  examina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  or  veterinary  surgeon,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  there 
is  no  heat  about  the  quarter,  or  ossification  of  the  cartilage — that  the  frog,  although 
diminished  in  size,  is  not  diseased— that  the  horse  does  not  step  short  and  go  as  if 
the  foot  were  tender,  and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  lameness.  Unless 
these  circumstances,  or  some  of  them,  are  detected,  a  horse  must  not  be  pronounced 
to  be  unsound  because  his  feet  are  contracted;  for  many  horses  with  strangely  con- 
tracted feet  do  not  suflfer  at  all  in  their  action.  A  special  warranty,  however,  should 
be  required  where  the  feet  are  at  all  contracted. 

Corns  manifestly  constitute  unsoundness.  The  portion  of  the  foot  in  which  bad 
corns  are  situated  will  not  bear  rhe  ordinary'  pressure  of  the  shoe;  and  accidental 
additional  pressure  from  the  growing  down  of  the  horn,  or  the  introduction  of  dirt  or 
gravel,  will  cause  serious  lameness.  They  render  it  necessary  to  wear  a  thick  and 
heavy  shoe,  or  a  bar  shoe,  in  order  to  protect  the  weakened  and  diseased  part ;  and 
they  are  very  seldom  radically  cured.  There  may  be,  however,  and  frequently  is,  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  actual  existence  or  character  of  the  corn.  A  veterinary 
surgeon  may  consider  it  so  slight  and  insignificant  as  not  apparently  to  injure  the  horse, 
and  he  pronounces  the  animal  to  be  sound ;  but  he  should  be  cautious,  for  there  are 
corns  of  every  shade  and  degree,  from  the  slightest  degree  to  the  most  serious  evil. 
They  may  be  so  slight  and  manageable  as,  though  ranging  under  the  class  of  morbid 
alteration  of  structure,  yet  not  to  diminish  the  natural  usefulness  of  the  horse  in  any 
degree.  Slight  corns  will  disappear  on  the  horse  being  shod  with  ordinary  skill  and 
care,  even  without  any  alteration  in  the  shoe. 

*  vince  the  publication  of  our  first  edition,  this  definition  or  rule  as  to  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness ha3  received  vrry  hiah  judicial  sanction.  Coates  v.  Stephens,  2  Moodv  and  Rol>inson, 
1.17,  Scholefield  v.  Rnfth,  id.  210.  We  shall  adhere  to  it  as  our  test  of  soundness  or  unsound 
ne»  throuKhout  this  chapter,  not  forgettine  what  is  said  in  the  followin£T  extract  from  a  note 
to  one  of  these  cases.  "  As  it  may  now  he  considered  as  settled  law,  that  the  breadi  of  s 
warranty  of  soundness  does  not  entitle  the  purchaser  to  return  the  horse,  hut  onlv  to  recover 
the  diflerence  of  value  of  the  horse  with  or  without  the  particular  unsoundness,  the  question 
oj  temporary  maladies,  producinor  no  permanent  deterioration  of  the  animal,  would,  gencr- 
•II?  speaking,  only  involve  a  right  to  damages  merely  nominal." 
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Cough. — ^This  is  a  disease,  and  consequently  unsoundness.  However  slight  may 
be  its  degree,  and  of  whatever  short  standing  it  may  be,  although  it  may  sometimes 
scarcely  seem  to  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  horse,  yet  a  change  of  stabling, 
or  slight  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  or  the  least  over-exertion,  may,'  at  other  times, 
cause  it  to  degenerate  into  many  dangerous  complaints.  A  horse,  therefore,  should 
never  be  purchased  with  a  cough  upon  him,  without  a  special  warranty;  or  if — the 
cough  not  being  observed — he  is  purchased  under  a  general  warranty,  that  warranty 
is  thereby  broken.  It  is  not  law,  that  a  horse  may  be  returned  on  breach  of  the  war- 
ranty. The  seller  is  not  bound  to  take  him  back,  unless  he  has  contracted  so  to  do; 
but  he  is  liable  in  damages.  Lord  Ellenborough  has  completely  decided  this  matter. 
♦*  I  have  always  held,"  said  he,  "  that  a  warranty  of  soundness  is  broken,  if  the  ani- 
mal, at  the  time  of  sale,  had  any  infirmity  upon  him  that  rendered  him  less  fit  for 
present  service.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  disorder  should  be  permanent  or  incura- 
ble. While  he  has  a  cough,  he  is  unsound,  although  that  may  either  be  temporary 
or  prove  mortal.*'* 

Roari.no,  Wheezing,  Whistling,  High-blowing,  and  Grunting,  being  the  result 
of  alteration  of  structiire,  or  disease  in  some  of  the  air-passages,  and  interfering  with 
the  perfect  freedom  of  breathing,  especially  when  the  horse  is  put  on  his  speed,  with- 
out doubt  constitute  unsoundness.  There  are  decisions  to  the  contrary,  which  are 
now  universally  admitted  to  be  erroneous.  Broken  wind  is  still  more  decidedly 
unsoundness. 

Crib-biting. — Although  some  learned  judges  have  asserted  that  crib-biting  is  sim- 
ply a  trick  or  bad  habit,  it  must  be  regarded  as  unsoundness.  This  unnatural  sucking 
in  of  the  air  must  to  a  certain  degree  injure  digestion.  It  must  dispose  to  colic,  and 
80  interfere  with  the  strength,  and  usefulness,  and  health  of  the  horse.  Some  crib 
biters  are  good  goers,  but  tliey  probably  would  have  possessed  more  endurance  had 
they  not  acquired  this  habit;  and  it  is  a  fact  well  established,  that,  as  soon  as  a  hors« 
becomes  a  crib-biter,  he,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  loses  condition.  He  is  not  to  th( 
experienced  eye  the  horse  he  was  before.  It  may  not  lead  on  to  strongly-marked  dis- 
ease, or  it  may  rarely  do  so  to  any  considerable  degree ;  but  a  horse  that  is  morbidlj 
deficient  in  condition  must,  to  that  extent,  have  his  capability  for  extraordinary  work 
diminished,  and  so  be  brought  witliin  our  definition  of  unsoundness.  In  its  very  early 
stage  it  may  be  a  mere  trick — c-onfirmed,  it  must  have  produced  morbid  deterioration. 
The  wear  of  the  front  teeth,  and  the  occasional  breaking  of  them,  make  a  horse  old 
before  his  time,  and  sometimes  render  it  difiicult  or  almost  impossible  for  him  to  graze, 
when  the  state  of  tlie  animal  or  the  convenience  of  the  owner  requires  that  he  should 
be  turned  out. 

Curb  constitutes  unsoundness  while  it  lasts,  and  perhaps  while  the  swelling 
remains,  although  the  inflammation  may  have  subsided ;  for  a  horse  that  has  once 
Thrown  out  a  curb  is,  for  a  while  at  least,  very  liable  to  do  so  again,  to  get  lame  in 
the  same  place  on  the  slightest  extra  exertion;  or,  at  all  events,  he  would  there  firs* 


•  In  dcridmeon  another  case,  the  fame  judjre  pnid,  "  T  have  always  held  it  that  a  couch 
■»  a  breach  of  the  warranty.  On  that  undifptandinff  I  have  always  acted,  and  think  h  quite 
clear."  It  was  argued  on  the  other  hand  that  two-ihirda  of  the  horses  in  London  had  coujrhs, 
yet  still  the  jiidpe  maintained  that  the  cough  was  a  hroach  of  warranty.  When  it  was  farther 
argued  that  the  horse  had  been  hunted  the  dav  after  the  pnrchase,  and  the  cough  might  have 
been  increased  by  this,  the  reply  was  singular,  but  decisive.  "  There  is  no  proof  that  he 
would  have  got  well  if  he  had  no*  been  hunted."  This  doctrine  is  confirmed  by  Farke,  B., 
in  the  first  rase  cited  in  p.  391. 

Ill  p.  194.  it  is  very  properly  stated  that  roaring  is  unsoundness,  because  it  impairs  the  func- 
tion of  respiration.  This  was  not  alwnvs.  however,  the  law  of  the  l>ench.  "  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough." quoting  from  ."^ir  James  Mancfii  Id.  savs.  "  It  has  been  held  by  very  high  authority 
that  roaring  is  not  necessarily  tinsoiuidness,  and  I  entirely  concur  in  that  opinion.  If  the  horse 
emits  a  loud  noise,  which  is  offensive  to  the  ear,  merely  from  a  bad  habit  which  he  has  con- 
tracted, or  Irom  any  cause  that  does  not  interfere  with  his  general  health,  oi;  muscular  powers, 
he  is  still  'o  be  considered  a  souud  horse.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  roaring  proceeds  from 
any  disease  or  organic  infirmiiy.  which  renders  him  incapable  of  performing  the  usual  func- 
tions of  a  horse,  then  it  does  con.sfitute  unsoundness.  The  plaintiff  has  not  done  enough  ir 
showing  that  this  horse  was  a  roarer.  To  prove  a  breach  of  the  warranty  he  must  go  on  tc 
•how  that  the  roarine  was  symptomatic  of  disease."  These  extracts  are  taken  from  a  singu 
lar  work,  not  alwavs  correct,  yet  from  which  nnirh  amusement,  and  instruction  too.  may  be 
derived-  "  The  Adventures  of  a  Oenllcman  in  Search  of  a  Horse,  by  Caveat  Emptor." 


fall  on  extraordinary  exertion.  A  horse,  however,  is  not  returnable,  aitJiough  he 
should  spring  a  curb  five  minutes  after  the  purchase ;  for  it  is  done  in  a  moment,  and 
ices  not  necessarily  indicate  any  previous  unsoundness  or  weakness  of  the  part. 

(Jutting,  as  rendering  a  horse  liable  to  serious  injury  of  the  legs,  and  indicating 
that  he  is  either  weak,  or  has  an  awkwardness  of  gait  inconsistent  with  safety,  pro- 
duces, rather  than  is,  unsoundness.  Many  horses  go  lame  for  a  considerable  period 
after  cutting  themselves  severely ;  and  others  have  dropped  from  the  sudden  agony 
and  endangered  themselves  and  their  riders.  As  some  doubt,  however,  exists  on  tliis 
subject,  and  as  it  is  a  very  material  objection  to  a  horse,  cutting,  when  evident,  should 
nave  its  serious  consequences  provided  against  by  a  special  warranty. 

Enlarged  Glands. — ^The  enlargement  of  the  glands  under  the  jaw  has  not  been  so 
much  considered  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  our  estimate  of  the  soundness  of  the 
horse.  Simple  catarrh  will  occasionally,  and  severe  affection  of  the  chest  will  gene- 
rally, be  accompanied  by  swelling  of  these  glands,  which  does  not  subside  for  a  con- 
siderdble  time  after  the  cold  or  fever  has  apparently  been  cured.  To  slight  enlarge- 
ments of  the  glands  under  the  jaw  much  attention  need  not  be  paid ;  but  it  they  are  of 
considerable  size,  and  especially  if  they  are  tender,  and  the  glands  at  the  root  of  the 
ear  partake  of  the  enlargement,  and  the  membrane  of  the  nose  is  redder  than  it  should 
be,  we  should  hesitate  in  pronouncing  that  horse  to  be  sound.  We  must  consider  the 
swelling  as  a  symptom  oi  disease. 

Enlarged  Hock. — A  horse  with  enlarged  hock  is  unsound,  the  structure  of  this 
complicated  joint  being  so  materially  affected  that,  although  the  horse  may  appear  for 
a  considerable  time  to  be  capable  of  ordinary  work,  he  will  occasionally  fail  even  in 
that,  and  a  few  days'  hard  work  will  always  lame  him. 

The  Eves. — That  inflammation  of  the  eye  of  the  horse  which  usually  terminates  in 
blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes,  has  the  peculiar  character  of  receding  or  disappearing 
for  a  time,  once  or  twice,  or  thrice,  before  it  fully  runs  its  course.  The  eye,  after  an 
attack  of  inflammation,  regains  so  nearly  its  former  natural  brilliancy  that  a  person 
even  well  acquainted  with  horses  will  not  always  recognise  the  traces  of  former  dis- 
ease. After  a  time,  however,  the  inflammation  returns,  and  the  result  is  inevitable. 
A  horse  that  has  had  one  attack  of  this  complaint,  is  long  afterwards  unsound,  how- 
ever perfect  the  eye  may  seem  to  be,  because  he  carries  about  with  him  a  disease  tha* 
will  probably  again  break  out,  and  eventually  destroy  the  sight.  W' hether,  therefore, 
he  may  be  rejected  or  not,  depends  on  the  possibility  of  proving  an  attack  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  prior  to  the  purchase.  Next  to  direct  evidence  of  this  are  appear- 
ances about  the  eye,  of  which  the  veterinary  surgeon  at  least  ought  not  to  be  ignorant. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  them  in  page  89.  They  consist  chiefly  of  a  puckering 
of  tlie  lids  towards  the  inner  comer  of  one  or  both  eyes  —  a  difference  in  the  size  oi 
the  eyes,  although  perhaps  only  a  slight  one,  and  not  discovered  except  it  be  looked 
for — a  gloominess  of  the  eye — a  dulness  of  the  iris — a  little  dulness  of  the  transparent 
part  of  the  eye  generally — a  minute,  faint,  dusky  spot,  deep  in  the  eye,  and  generally 
with  little  radiations  of  white  lines  proceeding  from  it.  If  these  symptoms,  or  the 
majority  of  them,  existed  at  the  time  of  purchase,  the  animal  had  assuredly  been  dis- 
eased before,  and  was  unsound.  Starting  has  been  considered  as  an  equivocal  proof. 
It  is  usually  an  indication  of  defective  sight,  but  it  is  occasionally  a  trick.  Connect- 
ed, however,  with  the  appearances  just  described,  it  is  a  very  strong  corroborative 
proof. 

Lameness,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  is  unsoundness.  However  temporary  it 
may  be,  or  however  obscure,  there  must  be  disease  which  lessens  the  utility  of  the 
horse,  and  renders  him  unsound  for  the  time.  So  says  common  sense,  but  there  are 
contradictory  decisions  on  the  case.  "  A  horse  labouring  under  a  temporary  injuri"  of 
hurt,  which  is  capable  of  being  speedily  cured  or  removed,  is  not,  according  to  Chief 
Justice  Eyre,  an  unsound  horse ;  and  where  a  warranty  is  made  that  such  a  horse  is 
sound,  it  is  made  without  any  view  to  siich  an  injur)';  nor  is  a  horse  so  cireum.stnnced 
within  the  meaning  of  the  warranty.  To  vitiate  the  warranty,  the  injury  the  hors*^ 
had  sustained,  or  the  malady  under  which  he  laboured,  ought  to  he  of  a  peimanent 
nature,  and  not  such  as  may  arise  from  a  temporary  injury  or  accident"* 

On  the  contrary,  Lord  Ellenborough  says:  "I  have  always  held,  and  now  hold, 
that  a  warranty  oi"  soundness  is  broken,  if  the  animal  at  the  time  of  sale  has  any 

*  2  Espin.  Rep.  673.  Garment  v.  Barrs. 
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nfirmity  upon  him  which  renders  him  less  fit  for  present  service.  It  is  not  necessa  y 
that  the  disorder  should  be  permanent  or  incurable.  While  a  horse  has  a  cough  he 
IS  unsound,  although  it  may  either  be  temporary  or  may  prove  mortal.  The  horse  in 
question  having  been  lame  at  the  time  ol'  sale,  when  he  was  warranted  to  be  sound, 
his  condition  subsequently  is  no  defence  to  the  action."*  The  decisions  of  Mr. 
Baron  Parke,  already  referred  to,  confirm  this  doctrine. 

Neurotomy. — A  question  lias  arisen  how  far  a  horse  that  has  undergone  the  opera 
tion  of  the  division  of  the  nerve  of  the  leg  (see  p.  Ill),  and  has  recovered  from  the 
lameness  with  which  he  was  before  all'ected,  and  stands  his  work  well,  may  be  con 
sidered  to  be  sound.  Chief  Justice  best  held  such  a  horse  lo  be  unsound,  and  in  out 
opinion  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  the  matter.  The  openition  of  neuroton;y  does 
not  remove  the  disease  causing  the  lameness,  but  only  the  sensation  of  pain.  A  horse 
on  whon»  this  operation  has  been  performed  may  be  improved  by  it — may  cease  to  be 
lame — may  go  well  for  many  years ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  this,  and  he  is  unsound, 
within  our  definition,  unless  nature  gave  the  nerve  for  no  useful  purpose. 

Ossification  ok  the  lateral  cXrtilages  constitutes  unsoundness,  as  interfering 
with  the  natural  expansion  of  the  foot,  and,  in  horses  of  quick  work,  almost  invariably 
producing  lameness. 

Pi'MicED-FooT. — When  the  union  between  the  horny  and  sensible  laminse,  or  little 
plates  of  the  foot  (see  p.  301),  is  weakened,  and  the  coflin-bone  is  let  down,  and 
presses  upon  the  sole,  and  the  sole  yields  to  this  unnatural  weight,  and  becomes 
rounded,  and  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  is  bruised  and  injured,  that 
horse  must  be  unsound,  and  unsound  for  ever,  because  there  are  no  means  by  which 
we  can  raise  the  coffin-bone  again  into  its  place. 

QuiDDiNG. — If  the  mastication  of  the  food  gives  pain  to  the  animal,  in  consequence 
of  soreness  of  the  mouth  or  throat,  he  will  drop  it  before  it  is  perfectly  chewed.  This, 
as  an  indication  of  disease,  constitutes  unsoundness.  Quidding  sometimes  arises  from 
irregularity  in  the  teeth,  which  wound  the  cheek  with  their  sharp  edges;  or  a  protrud- 
ing tootii  renders  it  imp<5ssible  for  the  horse  to  close  his  jaws  so  as  lo  chew  his  food 
thoroughly.  Quidding  is  unsoundness  for  the  time;  but  the  unsoundness  will  cease 
w  hen  the  teeth  are  properly  filed,  or  tlie  soreness  or  other  cause  of  this  imperfect 
chewing  removed. 

QuiTToR  is  manifestly  unsoundness. 

Ring-bone. — Although  when  the  bony  tumour  is  small,  and  on  one  side  only,  there 
is  little  or  no  lameness  —  and  there  are  a  few  instances  in  which  a  horse  with  ring- 
bone has  worked  for  many  years  without  its  return  —  yet  from  the  action  of  the  foot, 
and  the  stress  upon  the  part,  the  inflammation  and  the  formation  of  bone  may  acquire 
a  tendency  to  spread  so  rapidly,  that  we  must  pronounce  the  slightest  enlargement  of 
the  pasterns,  or  around  the  coronet,  to  be  a  cause  of  unsoundness. 

Sandcrack  is  manifistly  unsoundness.  It  may,  however,  occur  without  the  sMght- 
est  warning,  and  no  horse  can  be  rejected  on  account  of  a  sandcrack  that  has  sprung 
after  purchase.  Its  usual  cause  is  too  great  brittleness  of  the  crust  of  the  hoof;  hut 
there  is  no  infallible  method  of  detecting  this,  or  the  degree  in  which  it  must  exist  in 
order  to  constitute  unsoundness.  W  hen  the  horn  round  the  bottom  of  the  fcot  has 
chipped  off  so  much  that  only  a  skilful  smith  can  fasten  the  shoe  without  pricking  the 
horse,  or  even  when  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  horn  to  chip  and  break  in  a  much  less 
degree  than  this,  the  horse  is  unsound,  for  this  brittleness  of  the  crust  is  a  disease  of 
the  part,  or  it  is  such  an  altered  structure  of  it  as  to  interfere  materially  witli  the  use- 
fulness of  the  animal. 

Spavin. — Bone  spavin,  comprehending  in  its  largest  sense  every  bony  tumour  en 
the  hock,  is  not  necessarily  unsoundness.  If  the  tumour  affects  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  action  of  the  horse,  it  is  unsoundness;  —  even  if  it  does  not,  it  is  seldom  safe  to 
pronounce  it  otherwise  than  unsoundness.  But  it  may  possibly  be  (like  splint  in  the 
fore-leg)  so  situated  as  to  have  no  tendency  to  «flect  the  action.  A  veterinary  surgeon 
consulted  on  the  purchase  will  not  always  reject  a  horse  because  of  sucli  a  tumour 
His  evidence  on  a  question  of  soundness  will  depend  on  the  facts.  The  situation  and 
historj'  of  the  tumour  may  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  give  a  decisive  opinion  in  a 
norse  going  sound,  but  not  often. 

Boo  or  Blood  Spavin  is  unsoundness,  because,  although  it  may  not  bo  productite 


•  4  Campbell,  251,  Elton  v.  Brogden. 
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of  lameness  at  slow  work,  the  rapid  and  powerful  action  of  the  hock  in  quicker  motion 
will  produce  permanent,  yet  perhaps  not  considerable  lameness,  which  can  scarcely 
ever  be  with  certainty  removed. 

Splint. — It  depends  entirely  on  the  situation  of  the  bony  tumour  on  the  shank-bone, 
whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  unsoundness.  If  it  is  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
any  joint,  so  as  to  interfere  with  its  action,  and  if  it  does  not  press  upon  any  ligament 
or  tendon,  it  may  be  no  cause  of  unsoundness,  although  it  is  often  very  unsinjhtly. 
In  many  cases  it  may  not  lessen  the  capability  and  value  of  the  animal.  This  has 
been  treated  on  at  considerable  length  in  page  268. 

Stringhalt. — ^This  singular  and  very  unpleasant  action  of  the  hind  legis  decided- 
ly an  unsoundness.  It  is  an  irregular  communication  of  nervous  energy  to  some 
muscle  of  the  thigh,  observable  when  the  horse  first  comes  from  the  stable,  and  gra* 
iudlly  ceasing  on  exercise.  It  has  usually  been  accompanied  by  a  more  than  com- 
mon detrree  of  strength  and  endurance.  It  must,  however,  be  traced  to  some  morbid 
alteration  of  structure  or  function;  and  it  rarely  or  never  fails  to  deteriorate  and  gra- 
dually wear  out  the  animal. 

Thickening  ok  the  Back  Sinews. — Sufficient  attention  is  not  always  paid  to  the 
fineness  of  the  legs  of  the  horse.  If  the  flexor  tendons  have  been  sprained,  so  as  to 
produce  considerable  thickening  of  the  cellular  substance  in  which  their  sheaths  are 
enveloped,  they  will  long  afterwards,  or  perhaps  always,  be  liable  to  sprain,  from 
causes  by  which  they  would  otherwise  be  scarcely  affected.  The  continuance  of  any 
considerable  thickness  around  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  indicates  previous  and  vio- 
lent sprain.  This  very  thickening  will  fetter  the  action  of  the  tendons,  and,  after 
much  quick  work,  will  occasionally  renew  the  inflammation  and  the  lameness ;  there- 
fore, such  a  horse  cannot  be  sound.  It  requires,  however,  a  little  discrimination  to 
distinguish  this  from  the  gumminess  or  roundness  of  leg,  peculiar  to  some  breeds. 
There^hould  be  an  evident  difference  between  the  injured  leg  and  the  other. 

Thoroughpin,  except  it  is  of  great  size,  is  rarely  productive  of  lameness,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  termed  unsoundness ;  but  as  it  is  the  consequence  of  hard  work,  and 
now  and  then  does  produce  lameness,  the  hock  should  be  most  carefully  examined, 
and  there  should  be  a  special  warranty  against  it. 

Thrush. — ^There  are  various  cases  on  record  of  actions  on  account  of  thrushes  in 
horses,  and  the  decisions  have  been  much  at  variance,  or  perfectly  contradictor)'. 
Thrush  has  not  been  always  considered  by  legal  men  as  unsoundness.  W' e,  how- 
ever, decidedly  so  consider  it;  as  being  a  disease  interfering  and  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  horse.  Thrush  is  inflammation  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
inner  or  sensible  frog — and  the  secretion  or  throwing  out  of  pus — almost  invariably 
accompanied  by  a  slight  degree  of  tenderness  of  the  frog  itself,  or  of  the  heel  a  little 
above  it,  and,  if  neglected,  leading  to  diminution  of  the  substance  of  the  frog,  and 
separation  of  the  horn  from  parts  beneath,  and  underrunning,  and  the  production  of 
fungus  and  canker,  and,  ultimately,  a  disi  ased  state  of  the  foot,  destructive  of  the 
present,  and  dangerous  to  the  future  usefulness  of  the  horse. 

Windoalls.— ^here  are  few  horses  perfectly  free  from  windgalls,  but  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  fetlock,  or  cause  lameness,  except  when  they  are  nu- 
merous or  large.     They  constitute  unsoundness  only  when  they  cause  lameness,  or  • 
are  so  large  and  numerous  as  to  render  it  likely  that  they  will  cause  it. 

In  the  "purchase  of  a  horse  the  buyer  usually  receives,  embodied  in  the  receipt, 
what  is  termed  a  warranty.     It  should  be  thus  expressed  :- 

"  Received  of  A.  B.  forty  pounds  for  a  grey  marc,  warranted  only  five  years  old,  sound, 
free  from  vice,  and  quiet  to  ride  and  drive.  .  /-•   t\  »» 

M  JE40.  C.  D. 

A  receipt,  including  merely  the  word  "warranted,"  extends  only  to  soundness, — 
warranted  sound"  goes  no  farther  ;*the  age,  freedom  from  vice,  and  quietness  to 
ide  and  drive,  should  be  especially  named.  This  warranty  comprises  every  cause 
of  unsoundness  that  can  be  detected,  or  that  lurks  in  the  constitution  at  the  time  of 
jale,  and  to  every  vicious  habit  that  the  animal  has  hitherto  shown.  To  esliiblish  a 
)reach  of  the  warranty,  and  to  be  enabled  to  tender  a  return  of  the  horse  and  recoyei 
the  difference  of  price,  the  purchaser  must  prove  that  it  was  unsound  or  viciously  dis- 
posed at  the  time  of  sai*».  In  case  of  cough,  the  horse  must  have  been  heard  to  cough 
irouiodiately  after  the  purchase,  or  as  he  was  led  home,  or  as  soon  as  he  had  enlere<l 
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the  stable  of  the  purchaser.  Coughing,  even  on  the  following  morning,  will  not  be 
BulBcient;  for  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  caught  cold  by  change  of  stabling. 
If  he  is  lame,  it  must  be  proved  to  arise  from  a  cause  that  existed  before  the  animal 
was  in  the  purchaser's  possession.  No  price  will  imply  a  warranty,  or  be  equivalent 
to  one ;  there  must  be  an  express  warranty.  A  fraud  must  be  proved  in  the  seller,  in 
order  that  the  buyer  may  be  enabled  to  return  the  horse  or  maintain  an  action  for  the 
price.  The  warranty  sliould  be  given  at  the  time  of  sale.  A  warranty,  or  a  promise 
to  warrant  the  horse  given  at  any  period  antecedent  to  the  sale,  is  invalid;  for  horse- 
flesh is  a  very  perishable  commodity,  and  the  constitution  and  usefulness  of  the  ani- 
mal may  undergo  a  considerable  change  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  A  warranty 
after  the  sale  is  invalid,  for  it  is  given  without  any  legal  consideration.  In  order  to 
complete  the  purchase,  there  must  be  a  transfer  of  the  animal,  or  a  memorandum  of 
agreement,  or  the  payment  of  earnest-money.  The  least  sum  will  suffice  for  earnest. 
No  verbal  promise  to  buy  or  to  sell  is  binding  witliout  one  of  these.  The  momen 
either  of  these  is  effected,  the  legal  transfer  of  property  or  delivery  is  made,  and  what- 
ever may  happen  to  the  horse,  the  seller  retains,  or  is  entitled  to  the  money.  If  the 
purchaser  exercises  any  act  of  ownership,  by  using  the  animal  without  leave  of  the 
vendor,  or  by  having  any  operation  performed,  or  any  medicines  given  to  him,  he 
makes  him  his  own.  The  warranty  of  a  servant  is  considered  to  be  binding  on  the 
master.* 

If  the  horse  should  be  afterwards  discovered  to  have  been  unsound  at  the  time  of 
warranty,  the  buyer  may  tender  a  return  of  it,  and,  if  it  be  not  taken  back,  may  bring 
his  action  for  the  price ;  but  the  seller  is  not  bound  to  rescind  the  contract,  unless  be 
has  agreed  so  to  do. 

Although  there  is  no  legal  compulsion  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  seller  of  the 
discovered  unsoundness,  it  will  be  better  for  it  to  be  done.  The  animal  should  then 
be  tendered  at  the  house  or  stable  of  the  vendor.  If  he  refuses  to  receive  him,  the 
animal  may  be  sent  to  a  livery-stable  and  sold;  and  an  action  for  the  difference  in 
orice  may  be  brought.  The  keep,  however,  can  be  recovered  only  for  the  time  that 
necessarily  intervened  between  tlje  tender  and  the  determination  of  the  action.  It  is 
not  legally  necessary  to  tender  a  return  of  the  horse  as  soon  as  the  unsoundness  is 
discovered.  The  animal  may  be  kept  for  a  reasonable  time  afterwards,  and  even  pro- 
per medical  means  used  to  remove  the  unsoundness ;  but  courtesy,  and  indeed  jus- 
tice, will  require  that  the  notice  should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible.  Although  it  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Loughborough,  that  "no  length  of  time  elapsed 
after  the  sale  will  alter  the  nature  of  a  contract  originally  false,"  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  once  thought  it  was  ne<*essary  to  the  action  to  give  notice  of  the  unsound- 
ness in  a  reasonable  time.  The  cause  of  action  is  certainly  complete  on  breach  of 
the  warranty. 

It  used  to  be  supposed  that  tlie  buyer  had  no  right  to  have  the  horse  medically  treat- 
ed, and  that  he  would  waive  the  warranty  by  doing  so.  The  question,  however, 
would  be,  has  he  injured  or  diminished  the  value  of  the  horse  by  this  treatment?  It 
will  generally  be  prudent  for  him  to  refrain  from  all  medical  treatment,  because  the 
means  adopted,  however  skilfully  employed,  may  have  an  unfortunate  effect,  or  may 
be  misrepresented  by  ignorant  or  interested  observers. 

Tlie  purchaser  possibly  may  like  the  horse,  notwithstanding  his  discovered  defect, 
and  he  may  retain,  and  bring  his  action  for  the  depreciation  in  value  on  account  of 
the  unsoundness.  Few,  however,  will  do  this,  because  his  retaining  the  horse  will 
cause  a  suspicion  that  the  defect  w  as  of  no  great  consequence,  and  will  give  rise  to 
much  cavil  about  the  quantum  of  damages,  and  after  all,  very  slight  dama*res  wif- 
probably  be  obtained.  "  I  take  it  to  be  clear  law,"  says  Lord  Eldon,  "  that  if  a  per- 
son purchases  a  horse  that  is  warranted,  and  it  afterwards  turns  out  that  the  horse 
was  unsound  at  the  time  of  the  warranty,  the  buyer  may,  if  he  pleases,  keep  the 
horse,  and  bring  an  action  on  the  warranty;  in  which  he  will  have  a  right  to  recover 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  a  sound  horse,  and  one  with  such  defects  as  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  warranty ;  or  he  may  return  the  horse.,  and  bring  an  action  to 
recover  the  full  money  paid  :  but  in  the  latter  case,  the  seller  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  horse  shall  be  returned  to  him  in  the  same  state  he  was  when  sold,  and  not 


^  •  The  weight  of  authority  decides  that  the  master  is  bound  by  the  act  of  the  servant. 
Kenyon,  however,  had  some  duubt  on  the  subject. 
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by  any  means  diminished  in  value ;  for  if  a  person  keeps  a  warranted  article  for  any 
length  of  time  after  discovering  its  defects,  and  when  he  returns  it,  it  is  in  a  worse 
state  than  it  would  have  been  if  returned  immediately  after  such  discovery,  I  think 
the  party  can  have  no  defence  to  an  action  for  the  price  of  the  article  on  the  ground 
of  non-compliance  with  the  warranty,  but  must  be  left  to  his  action  on  the  warranty 
to  recover  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  article  warranted,  and  its  value  when 
sold"* 

Where  there  is  no  warranty,  an  action  may  be  brought  on  the  ground  of  fraud ;  but 
this  is  very  difficult  to  be  maintained,  and  not  often  hazarded.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  dealer  knew  the  defect,  and  that  the  purchaser  was  imposed  upon 
by  his  false  representation,  or  other  fraudulent  means.  If  the  defect  was  evident  to 
every  eye,  the  purchaser  has  no  remedy  —  he  should  have  taken  more  care;  but  if  a 
warranty  was  given,  that  extends  to  all  unsoundness,  palpable  or  concealed.  Al- 
though a  person  should  ignorantly  or  carelessly  buy  a  blind  horse,  warranted  sound, 
he  may  reject  it — the  warranty  is  his  guard,  and  prevents  him  from  so  closely  exam- 
ining the  horse  as  he  otherwise  would  have  done;  but  if  he  buys  a  blind  horse,  think- 
ing him  to  be  sound,  and  without  a  warranty,  he  has  no  remedy.  Every  one  ought 
to  exercise  common  circumspection  and  common  sense. 

A  man  should  have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  horses  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  vendor  too,  who  ventures  to  buy  a  horse  without 
a  warranty. 

If  a  person  buys  a  horse  warranted  sound,  and  discovering  no  defect  in  him,  and, 
relying  on  the  warranty,  re-sells  him,  and  the  unsoundness  is  discovered  by  the  second 
purchaser,  and  the  horse  returned  to  the  first  purchaser,  or  an  action  commenced 
ag^ainst  him,  he  has  his  claim  on  the  first  seller,  and  may  demand  of  him  not  only  the 
price  of  the  horse,  or  the  difference  in  value,  but  every  expense  that  may  have  been 
incurred. 

Absolute  exchanges,  of  one  horse  for  another,  or  a  sum  of  money  being  paid  in 
addition  by  one  of  the  parties,  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  simple  sales,  ff  there  is 
a  warranty  on  either  side,  and  that  is  broken,  an  action  may  be  maintained :  if  there 
be  no  warranty,  deceit  must  be  proved. 

The  trial  of  horses  on  sale  often  leads  to  disputes.  The  law  is  perfectly  clear,  but 
the  application  of  it,  as  in  other  matters  connected  with  horse-flesh,  attended  with 
fflorious  uncertainty.  The  intended  purchaser  is  only  liable  for  damage  done  to  the 
horse  through  his  own  misconduct.  The  seller  may  put  what  restrictmn  he  chooses 
on  the  trial,  and  takes  the  risks  of  all  accidents  in  the  fair  use  of  the  horse  within 
such  restrictions. 

If  a  horse  from  a  dealer's  stable  is  galloped  far  and  fast,  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
soon  show  distress ;  and  if  he  is  pushed  farther,  inflammation  and  death  may  ensue. 
The  dealer  rarely  gets  recompensed  for  this ;  nor  ought  he,  as  he  knows  the  unfitness 
of  his  horse,  and  may  thank  himself  for  permitting  such  a  trial ;  and  if  it  should  occur 
soon  after  the  sale,  he  runs  the  risk  of  having  the  horse  returned,  or  of  an  action  for 
its  price. 

In  this,  too,  he  is  iiot  much  to  be  pitied.  The  mischievous  and  fraudulent  practice 
of  dealers,  especially  in  London,  of  giving  their  horses,  by  overfeeding,  a  false  appear- 
ance of  muscular  substance,  leads  to  the  ruin  of  many  a  valuable  animal.  It  would 
b^  a  useful  lesson  to  have  to  contest  in  an  action  or  two  the  question  whether  a  horse 
overloaded  with  fat  can  be  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  disease,  and  consequently 
unsound. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  put  a  limit  to  what  has  been  too  frequently  asserted  from 
the  bench,  that  a  horse  warranted  sound  must  be  Liken  as  fit  for  immediate  use,  and 
capable  of  being  immediately  put  to  any.  fair  work  the  owner  chooses.  A  huntei 
honestly  warranted  sound  is  certainly  warranted  to  be  in  immediate  condition  to  fol 
low  the  hounds.  The  mysteries  of  condition,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  former  part  ot 
the  work,  are  not  suflliciently  unravelled.  • 

In  London,  and  in  most  great  towns,  there  are  repositories  for  the  periodical  sale 
of  horses  by  auction.  They  are  of  great  convenience  to  the  seller  who  can  at  once 
get  rid  of  a  horse  with  which  he  wishes  to  part,  without  waiting  month  after  month 
"efore  he  obtains  a  purchaser,  and  he  is  relieved  from  the  nuisance  or  fear  of  having 
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the  anima  returned  on  account  of  breach  of  the  warranty,  because  in  these  places  only 
two  days  are  allowed  for  the  trial,  and  if  the  horse  is  not  returned  within  that  period, 
he  cannot  be  afterwards  returned.  They  are  also  convenient  to  the  purchaser,  who 
can  thus  in  a  large  town  soon  find  a  horse  that  will  suit  him,  and  which,  from  this 
restriction  as  to  returning  the  animal,  he  will  obtain  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  below 
the  dealers'  prices.  Although  an  auction  may  seem  to  offer  a  fair  and  open  competi- 
tion, there  is  no  place  at  which  it  is  more  necessary  for  a  person  not  much  accustomed 
to  horses  to  take  with  him  an  experienced  friend,  and,  when  there,  to  depend  on  his 
own  judgment,  or  that  of  his  friend,  heedless  of  the  observations  or  manoeuvres  of  the 
bystanders,  the  exaggerated  commendation  of  some  horses,  and  the  thousand  faults 
found  with  others.  There  are  always  numerous  groups  of  low  dealers,  copers,  and 
chaunters,  whose  business  it  is  to  delude  and  deceive. 

One  of  the  regulations  of  the  Bazaar  in  King  Street  wtis  exceedingly  fair,  both  with 
regard  to  the  previous  owner  and  the  purchaser,  viz. — 

"  When  a  horse,  having  been  warranted  sound,  shall  be  returned  within  the  pre- 
scribed period,  on  account  of  unsoundness,  a  certificate  from  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
particularly  describing  the  unsoundness,  must  accompany  the  horse  so  returned ;  when, 
if  it  be  agreed  to  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  establishment,  the  amount  received 
for  the  horse  shall'  be  immediately  paid  back ;  but  if  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the 
establishment  should  not  confirm  the  certificate,  then,  in  order  to  avoid  further  dispute, 
one  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  college  shall  be  called  in,  and  his  decision  shall 
be  final,  and  the  expense  of  such  umpire  shall  be  borne  by  the  party  in  error." 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

^  LIST  OF  THE  MEDICINES  USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HORSE. 

He  will  rarely  consult  his  own  interest,  who,  not  having  had  the  advantage  of  a 
veterinary  education,  undertakes  the  tieatmcnt  of  any  of  the  serious  diseases  of  his 
horses.  Many  of  the  maladies  of  the  horse  nearly  resemble  each  other.  Tliey  are 
continually  varying  their  character,  and  require,  in  their  different  stages,  a  very  differ- 
ent treatment,  and  in  the  plainest  case  not  only  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  disease 
are  obscure,  but  even  the  indications  of  resuming  health,  or  increasing  danger,  are 
often  scarcely  ascertainable,  consequently  the  sick  horse,  as  well  as  the  human  being, 
needs  the  care  of  one  whom  study  and  exnerience  have  qualified  for  the  task.  A  list 
of  the  dnigs  generally  employed,  with  a  slight  account  of  their  history,  adulterations, 
and  medicinal  effects,  will  be  interesting  to  the  horse-pioprietor  as  well  as  to  the 
veterinary  surgeon ;  and  may  occasionally  be  useful  w  hen  professional  aid  cannot  be 
ohtnined. 

Frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  Professor  Morton's  most  valuable  ^lanual  of 
Pharmacy.  This  work  will  be  found  to  be  a  treasure  to  every  veterinary  surgeon. 
Mr.  W.  fJ.  Spooner's  Materia  Medica,  in  his  recent  compendium  of  White's  account 
of  the  horse,  will  occasionally  he  laid  under  contribution. 

Ac.\ciA  GuMMi. — Many  varieties  of  giim  arahic  are  procured  from  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  the  East  Indies.  It  is  an  exudation  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of  various  trees. 
It  is  employed  in  the  form  of  a  mucilage,  made  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  the  gum  to  three  or  four  of  water.  Various  insoluble  powders 
may  he  thus  suspended,  or  oils  rendeied  miscihle  or  emulsions  formed.  Enjulsiona 
composed  of  gum  arabic  are  supposed  to  be  useful  in  urinary  affections.  • 

AciDi'M  AcF.TicuM,  AcETic  AriD,  Vinegar. — Vinegar  is  a  very  useful  application 
for  spr.iins  and  bruises.  Equal  parts  of  boiling  water  and  cold  vinegar  w  ill  form  a 
pood  fomentation.  Extract  of  lead,  or  bay  salt,  may  he  added  with  some  advantage. 
As  an  internal  renrtedy,  vinegar  is  rarely  given,  nor  has  it,  except  in  large  doses,  any 
eonsidtiable  medicinal  power.    The  veterinarian  and  the  horse-owner  should  manu 


facture  their  own  vinegar.    That  which  they  buy  frequently  contains  sulphuric  acid 
aud  pungent  spices,  and  irritates  the  inflamed  part  to  which  it  is  applied. 

AcruuM.  Arseniosum,  Arsenic. — Were  it  not  that  some  practitioners  continue  to 
use  it  as  a  tonic,  ill  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  daily,  and  others  employ  it  to 
core  out  old  ulcers,  we  would  not  include  it  in  our  list,  for  we  have  little  faith  in  it. 
There  are  better  and  safer  tonics,  and  far  better  and  safer  caustics.  The  method  of 
detecting  the  presence  of  arsenic,  in  cases  of  poisoninf,  has  been  described  at  page 
227. 

AciDUM  MuRiATicuM,  or  HvDRocHLORic  AciD :  Spirit  of  Salt. — This  acid  is 
formed  by  distilling  corrosive  sublimate  with  antimony.  The  butter-like  matter  which 
is  produced  (whence  the  common  name,  Butyr  of  Jnlimont/)  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
water,  which  it  attracts  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  becomes  converted  into  a  fluid. 
The  less  water  it  is  suffered  to  attract  to  itself  the  more  powerful  it  remains,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  kept  in  stoppered  bottles.  The  proof  of  its  goodness  is  its 
weight.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  liquid  caustic  we  have.  It  is  most  manageable,  and 
its  effect  can  most  readily  be  ascertained.  As  soon  as  it  touches  any  muscular  or 
living  part,  a  change  of  colour  is  perceived,  and  the  effect  of  the  caustic  can  be  fairly 
judged  of  by  the  degree  of  change.  For  corns,  canker,  indisposition  in  the  sole  to 
secrete  good  horn,  wounds  in  the  foot  not  attended  by  healthy  action,  and  for  every 
case  where  the  superficial  application  of  a  caustic  is  needed,  this  acid  is  unrivalled. 

AciDUM  NiTRicuM  :  Nitric  Acid,  Aquafortis. — ^This  is  a  valuable  external  appli* 
cation.  It  is  both  a  caustic  and  an  antiseptic.  It  destroys  fungous  excrescences.  A 
pledget  of  tar  should  be  dipped  in  the  acid,  and  then  firmly  pressed  on  the  cankerous 
surface.  Every  part  with  which  the  acid  has  come  into  contact  will  be  deadened  and 
slough  off,  and  healthy  granulations  will  spring  up. 

AciDUM  Hvdrocianicum  :  Prussic  Acid. — This,  in  a  concentrated  state,  is  truly  a 
deadly  poison;  a  few  drops  of  it  will  kill  a  large  animal.  In  a  diluted  form,  it  is  a 
powerful  sedative.  In  doses  of  six  drops,  largely  diluted,  it  abates  both  pulmonary 
and  gastric  irritation.  It  may  be  worth  trying  in  the  form  of  enema  in  cases  of  Te- 
tanus. It  may  also  be  given  by  the  mouth  in  the  same  disease.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  to  tranquillize  the  general  excitement  of  the  nervous  system.  Tlie  author  of 
this  work  was  the  first  person  who  applied  the  hydrocyanic  acid  for  the  purpose  of 
allaying  irritation  of  the  skin  in  dogs.  It  seldom  fails  of  producing  the  desired  effect, 
and  it  has  had  a  similar  good  effect  in  subduing  itchiness  and  mange  in  the  horse. 

AciDUM  SuLPHURicuM,  SuLPHURic  AciD. — When  mixed  with  tar  in  the  proportion 
of  an  ounce  to  the  pound,  it  is  a  good  application  for  thrush  and  canker:  a  smaller 
quantity  mixed  with  olive  oil  makes  a  gpod  stimulating  liniment.  If  too  much  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added,  either  by  mistake  or  wilfully,  it  inflames  and  corrodes  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels.  The  proper  antidotes  in  this  case  are  magnesia,  or  the  carbonate 
of  soda  or  potash,  with  soft  soap.  The  acid  might  possibly  be  neutralized  by  this 
combination. 

Adeps,  Hog's  Lard,  very  properly  forms  the  basis  of  most  of  our  ointments.  It 
is  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  free  from  every  stimulating  quality.  That  cannot  be  said 
of  all  the  ingredients  used  in  the  composition  of  our  unguents. 

Alcohol,  Rectified  Spirit. — ^This  is  necessarily  used  in  many  of  our  tinctures 
and  other  preparations,  and  is  sometimes  given  to  the  horse  in  almost  a  pure  state. 
Some  horses  that  are  compelled  to  travel  far  and  quickly,  show  evident  fatigue  before 
they  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  A  cordial  or  carminative  tincture,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  or  four  ounces,  largely  diluted,  may  occasionally  be  given,  and  they 
rally,  and  cheerfully  pursue  their  course  to  the  end.  The  groom  or  the  stableman 
gives  the  gin  or  whiskey  of  the  country,  in  preference  to  any  other  stimulant.  In 
cases  of  thorough  fatigue  the  Daffy's  Elixir  may  be  administered,  and  probably  ren- 
dered more  stimulant  by  the  addition  of  pepper.  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  recommends  four 
ounces  of  the  tincture  of  allspice  in  cases  of  gripes.  On  the  other  hand,  some  veteri- 
nary surgeons  have  preferred  simple  hot  water,  or  the  infusion  of  several  of  our  medi- 
cinal herbs,  as  peppermint,  rosemary,  &c.  We  should  be  loath,  except  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  to  advocate  the  use  of  any  spirituous  drink. 

Aloes. — ^Therc  are  two  kinds  used  in  horse  practice,  the  Barbadoes  and  the  Cape. 
The  Socotrine,  preferred  by  the  human  surgron,  are  very  uncertain  in  their  effect  on 
tlie  horse,  and  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  pure.  Of  the  Barbadoes  and  the  Cape,  the 
first  are  lourh  to  be  preferred.    They  are  obtained  principally  from  the  island  of  B^i 
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badoes,  and  are  the  juice  of  the  large  leaves  of  the  aloe  boiled  to  a  considerable 
thickness,  and  then  poured  into  gourds  in  which  they  gradually  harden.  The  true 
Cape  are  the  extract  of  a  species  of  aloes  chiefly  cultivated  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  Barbadoes  aloes  are  black,  with  a  shade  of  brown,  of  an  unctuous  feel- 
ino-,  with  a  stronger  smell,  broken  with  difficulty,  and  the  fracture  dull.  ^I'he  Cape 
are  darker  coloured,  stronger  smelling,  very  brittle,  and  the  fracture  perfectly  glossy 
Every  veterinary  surgeon  who  uses  much  aloes  should  buy  them  in  the  mass,  and 
powder  tht;m  at  home,  and  then,  by  attending  to  this  account  of  the  difference  of  the 
two,  he  can  scarcely  be  imposed  upon.  It  is,  however,  the  fact,  that  these  are  mostly 
adulterated,  by  their  being  melted  together.  Aloes  purchased  in  powder  are  too  often 
sadly  adulterated. 

The  Cape  aloes  may  be  powdered  at  all  times,  and  the  Barbadoes  in  frosty  wea- 
ther, when  enough  should  be  prepared,  to  be  kept  in  closed  bottles,  for  the  year's 
consumption.  They  may  also  be  powdered  when  they  have  been  taken  from  the 
gourd,  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  for  two  or  three  hours  before  they  are  put  into 
the  mortar.  In  the  proportion  of  fifteen  ounces  of  the  powder  mixed  with  one  ounce 
of  powdered  ginger,  and  beaten  up  with  eight  ounces  of  palm  oil,  and  afterwards 
divided  into  the  proper  doses,  it  will  form  a  purging  mass  more  effectual,  and  much 
less  likely  to  gripe,  than  any  that  can  b^  procured  by  melting  the  drug.  If  the  phy- 
sic is  given  in  the  shape  of  a  ball,  it  more  readily  dissolves  in  the  stomach,  and  more 
certainly  and  safely  acts  on  the  bowels  when  mingled  with  some  oily  matter,  like 
that  just  recommended,  than  when  combined  with  syrup  or  honey,  whioh  are  apt  to 
ferment,  and  be  themselves  the  cause  of  gripes.  It  is  also  worse  than  useless  to  add 
any  diuretic  to  the  mass,  as  soap  or  carbonate  of  soda.  The  action  of  these  on  one 
set  of  organs  will  weaken  that  of  the  aloes  on  another.  A  physic  mass  should  never 
be  kept  more  than  two  or  three  months,  for,  after  that  time,  it  rapidly  loses  its  purga- 
tive property. 

Directions  for  physicking  will  be  found  at  page  237.  We  will  only  add  that,  as  a 
promoter  of  condition,  the  dose  should  always  be  mild.  A  few  fluid  stools  will  he 
sufficient  for  every  good  purpose.     Violent  disease  will  alone  justify  violent  purging. 

The  Barbadoes  aloes  have  a  greater  purgative  power  than  the  Cape,  exclusive  of 
griping  less  and  being  safer.  In  addition  to  this,  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  kept  up 
longer^by  the  Barbadoes  aloes  than  by  the  Cape.  If  the  horse  is  well  niashed,  and 
carefully  exercised,  and  will  drink  plenty  of  warm  water,  the  Cape  may  be  ventured 
on,  or  at  least  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  the  Barbadoes ;  but  if  there  is  any  neglect 
of  preparation  for  physic,  or  during  the  usual  operation  of  the  physic,  the  Cape  are 
not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  The  com*)ination  of  alkaline  compounds  with  aloes 
alters  the  results  of  the  medicine.  Their  action  is  quickened,  but  their  purgative  pro- 
perties are  impaired,  and  they  cense  to  operate  sj)ecifically  on  the  larger  intestines. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Morton,  and  undoubtedly  the  latter  would  be  an 
advantage  gained.  The  activity  of  the  aloes  may  be  occasionally  increased  by  a  few 
drops  of  the  croton  oil.     Mashes  are  useful  helps  when  physic  is  administered. 

Some  persons  are  fond  of  what  are  called  half-doses  of  physic.  Three  or  four 
•irarhms  are  given  on  one  day,  and  three  or  four  on  the  followmg;  and  perhaps,  if  the 
tnedicine  has  not  operated,  as  in  this  divided  state  it  will  not  alw^s,  two  or  thrfe 
additional  drachms  are  given  on  the  third  day.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  bowtls 
linvino'  been  rendered  irritable  by  the  former  doses,  the  horse  is  over-purged,  and 
inflammation  and  death  occasionally  ensue.  In  physicking  a  horse,  whatever  is  to 
be  done  should  be  done  at  once.  VVhatever  quantity  is  intended  to  be  given  should 
be  given  in  one  dose. 

The  system  of  giving  small  doses  of  aloes  as  alteratives  is  not  good.  These  repeated 
minute  doses  lodging  in  some  of  the  folds  of  the  intestines,  and  at  length  uniting,  often 
produce  more  efft'ct  than  is  desirable.  It  is  never  safe  to  ride  a  horse  far  or  fast,  willi 
even  a*  small  dose  of  aloes  within  him. 

Most  of  all  objectionable  is  the  custom  of  giving  small  doses  of  aloes  as  a  nauseant. 
in  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  There  is  so  much  sympathy  between  the  contents  of 
the  chest  and  the  belly  in  the  horse,  and  inflammation  of  one  part  is  so  likely  to  be 
transferred  to  another,  ihat  it  is  triading  on  very  dangerous  ground,  when,  with  niu^h 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  that  is  given  which  will  stimulate  and  may  inflame  th« 
intestines. 


•     Aloes  are  most  commonly,  because  most  easily,  administered  in  the  form  of  ball 
but  in  a  state  of  solution  their  effect  is  more  speedy,  effectual,  and  safe. 

Aloes  are  useful  in  the  form  of  tincture.  Eight  ounces  of  powdered  aloes,  and  on*, 
ounce  of  powdered  myrrh,  may  be  put  into  two  quarts  of  rectified  spirit,  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water.  The  mixture  should  be  daily  well  shaken  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  suffered  to  stand,  in  order  that  the  undissolved  portion  may  fall  to  the  bottom. 
1  his  will  constitute  a  very  excellent  application  for  wounds,  whether  recent  or  of 
long  standing  and  indisposed  to  heal.  It  is  not  only  a  gentle  stimulant,  but  it  forms 
a  thin  crust  over  the  wound,  and  shields  it  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

The  principal  adulteration  of  aloes  is  by  means  of  resin,  and  the  alteration  of  colou" 
IS  concealed  by  the  addition  of  charcoal  or  lamp-black.  This  adulteration  is  easily 
enough  detected  by  dissolving  the  aloes  in  hot  water.  All  aloes  contain  some  resin- 
ous matter,  which  the  water  will  not  dissolve  and  which  has  very  slight  purtrative 
el  ect.  The  excess  of  this  resin  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution  will  mark  the  deoree  of 
adulteration.  ° 

Alteratives  are  a  class  of  medicines  the  nature  and  effect  of  which  are  often  much 
misunderstood,  and  liable  to  considerable  abuse.  It  is  a  very  convenient  name  in 
order  to  excuse  that  propensity  to  dose  the  horse  with  medicines,  which  is  the  dis- 
grace of  the  groom,  and  the  bane  of  the  stable. 

By  alteratives  we  understand  those  drugs  which  eflCect  some  slow  change  in  the 
diseased  action  of  certain  parts  without  interfering  with  the  food  or  work";  but  by 
common  consent  the  term  seems  to  be  confined  to  medicines  for  the  diseases  of  the 
circulation,  or  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  of  the  skin.  If  a  horse  is  heavy  and  incapa- 
ble of  work  from  too  good  keep,  or  if  he  is  off  his  food  from  some  temporary  indiges- 
tion—or if  he  has  mange  or  gTease,  or  cracked  heels,  or  swelled  legs,  a  few  alteratfves 
are  prescribed,  and  the  complaint  is  expected  to  be  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
removed.  For  all  skin  affections  there  is  no  better  alterative  than  that  so  often  recom- 
mended  in  this  treatise,  consisting  of  black  antimony,  nitre,  and  sulphur.  If  there  is 
any  tendency  to  grease,  some  resin  may  be  adde«l  to  each  ball.  If  the  complaint  is 
accompanied  by  weakness,  a  little  gentian  and  ginger  may  be  farther  added,  but  we 
enter  our  protest  against  the  ignorant  use  of  mercury  in  any  form,  or  any  of  the  mine- 
ral acids,  or  mineral  tonics,  or  heating  spices,  as  alteratives.  We  indeed  should  be 
pleased  if  we  could  banish  the  terra  alterative  from  common  usage.  The  mode  of 
proceeding  which  reason  and  science  would  dictate  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
degree  of  the  disease,  and  then  the  medicine  which  is  calculated  to  restore  the  healthy 
action  of  the  part,  or  of  the  frame  generally. 

Alum  is  occasionally  used  internally  in  cases  of  super-purgation  in  the  form  of 
alum-whey,  two  drachms  of  the  powder  being  added  to  a  pint  of  hot  milk ;  but  there 
are  much  better  astringents,  although  this  may  sometimes  succeed  when  others  fail. 
If  alum  is  added  to  a  vegetable  astringent,  as  oak-bark,  the  power  of  both  is  dimin- 
ished. Its  principal  use  is  external.  A  solution  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  water 
fonns  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  white  vitriol,  a  very  useful 
wash  for  cracked  heels,  and  for  grease  generally;  and  also  for  those  forms  of  swelled 
lo'j[s  attended  with  exudation  of  moisture  through  the  skin.  Some  add  the  Goulard 
lotion,  forgetting  the  chemical  decomposition  that  takes  place;  the  result  of  which  is, 
that  the  alumine,  possessing  little  astringency,  is  detached,  and  two  salts  with  no 
astringency  at  all,  the  sulphate  of  lead  and  the  sulphate  of  potash,  are  formed. 

The  Burnt  Alum  is  inferior  to  the  common  alum  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  and 
we  have  better  stimulants,  or  caustics,  to  apply  to  wounds. 

Ammo.via  is,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  horse,  and  the  injury  of  his  eyes  and  his  lungs, 
lentifully  extricated  from  the  putrefying  dung  and  urine  of  the  stable;  but,  when 
combined  with  water  in  the  common  form  of  hartshorn,  it  is  seldom  used  in  veterinary 
practice.  It  has  been  given,  and  with  decided  benefit,  and  when  other  things  have 
failed,  in  flatulent  colic;  and  is  best  •dministered  in  the  form  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia,  and  in  doses  of  one  or  two  ounces,  in  warm  water. 

Chloride  of  Ammonia,  or  sal  ammoniac,  is  scarcely  deserving  of  a  place  in  oui 
list.  It  is  not  now  used  internally ;  and  as  an  astringent  embrocation,  it  must  yield 
to  several  that  are  more  effectual,  and  less  likely  to  blemish. 

Anisi  Semina,  Anise-seed. — This  seed  is  here  mentioned  principally  as  a  record  of 
old  times,  when  it  was  one  of  the  sheet-anchors  of  the  farrier.     It  i?  not  yet  quit* 
liscarded  from  his  shop  as  a  stimulant,  a  carminative,  and  a  cordial. 
34*  3  a 
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ANOoyNES. Of  these  there  is  but  one  in  horse  practice :  Opium  is  the  only  drug 

that  will  lull  pain.     It  may  be  given  as  an  anodyne,  but  it  will  also  be  an  astringent 
in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  drachms. 

Antimony. There  are  several  valuable  preparations  of  this  metal. 

The  Black  Sesqui-Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  antimony, 
is  a  «Tood  alterative.  It  is  given  with  more  sulphur  and  With  nitre,  in  varying  doses, 
according  to  the  disease,  and  the  slow  or  rapid  effect  intended  to  be  produced.  It 
should  never  be  bought  in  powder  whatever  trouble  there  may  be  in  levigating  it^  for 
it  is  ofion  grossly  adulterated  with  lead,  manganese,  forge-dust,  and  arsenic.  The 
adulteration  may  be  detected  by  placing  a  little  of  the  powder  on  a  red-hot  iron  plate. 
The  pure  sulphuret  will  evaporate  without  the  slightest  residue — so  will  the  arsenic: 
but  tliere  will  be  an  evident  smell  of 'garlic.  A  portion  of  the  lead  and  the  manga- 
nese will  be  left  behind.  .        .       • 

Antimonii  Potassio  Tartras,  Emetic  Tartar. — ^The  tartrate  of  potash  and  anti- 
mony, or  a  combination  of  super-tartrate  of  potash  and  oxide  of  antimony,  is  a  very 
useful  nauseant,  and  has  considerable  effect  on  the  skin.  It  is  particularly  valuable 
in  inllanmiat'on  of  the  lungs,  and  in  every  catarrhal  affection.  It  is  given  in  doses 
of  from  one  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half,  and  combined  w  ilh  nitre  and  digitalis. 
It  is  also  beneficial  in  the  expulsion  of  worms.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  two 
drachms,  and  with  some  me<;hanical  vermifuge,  as  tin  filings,  or  ground  glass,  and 
administered  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  for  several  successive  days.  Although  it 
may  sometimes  fail  to  expel  the  worms,  it  will  materially  improve,  the  condition  of 
the  horse,  and  produce  sleekness  of  the  coat.  To  a  slight  degree  the  emetic  tartar  is 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  light,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  jar,  or  green  bottle.  It  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  arsenic,  which  is  detected  by  the  garlic  smell  when  it  is 
placed  on  hot  iron,  and  also  by  its  not  giving  a  beautiful  gold-coloured  precipitate 
when  sulphuret  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  it.  It  has  also  been  externally 
applied  in  chest  affections,  in  combination  w  ith  lard,  and  in  quantities  of  from  one 
drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  antimony,  to  an  ounce  of  the  lard ;  but,  except  in  ex- 
treme cases,  recourse  should  not  be  had  to  it,  on  account  of  the  extensive  sloughiiy' 
which  it  sometimes  produces. 

PVLVIS    AnTIMOMI    CoMPOSITlS,   TlIE    COMPOUND   PoWDER   OF   AnTIMONY.  —  t Om- 

monly  known  by  the  name  of  James's  Fnu-Jrr.  It  is  employed  as  a  sudorific  in  fever, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  mercurials.  The  dose^is  from  one  to  two  drachms. 
The  late  Mr.  Bloxam  used  to  trust  to  it  alone  in  the  treatment  of  Epidemic  Caianh 
in  the  horse.  It  is,  however,  decidedly  inferior  to  Emetic  Tartar.  It  is  often  adulte- 
rated with  chalk  and  burnt  bones,  and  other  white  powders,  and  that  to  so  shameful 
a  degree,  that  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  antimonial  powder  ustially  sold 
by  druggists.  The  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acids  will  detect  most  of  these  adulterations. 
Antispasmodics. — Of  these  our  list  is  scanty,  for  the  horse  is  subject  only  to  a 
few  spasmodic  diseases,  and  there  are  fewer  medicines  which  have  an  anti-spasmodic 
effect.  Opium  stands  first  for  its  general  power,  and  that  exerted  particularly  in 
locked-jaw.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  almost  a  specific  for  spasm  of  the  bowels.  Cam- 
phor, assafcptida,  and  various  other  medicines,  used  on  the  human  subject,  have  a  very 
doubtful  effect  on  the  horse,  or  may  be  considered  as  almost  inert. 

Argentum,  Silver. — One  combination  only  of  this  metal  is  used,  and  that  as  a 
manageable  and  excellent  caustic,  viz.,  the  Lunar  Caustic.  It  is  far  preferable  to  the 
hot  iron,  or  to  any  acid,  for  the  destruction  of  the  part  if  a  horse  should  have  been 
bitten  by  a  rabid  dog;  and  it  stands  next  to  the  butyr  of  antimony  for  the  removal  of 
fungus  generally.     It  has  not  yet  been  administered  internally  to  the  horse. 

Abse.niclm,  Arsenic— This  drug  used  to  be  employed  as  a  tonic,  in  order  to  core 
out  old  ulcers;  but  it  is  now  seldom  employed,  for  there  are  better  and  safer  tonic?. 
and  far  better  and  safer  caustics,  'i'he  method  of  detecting  tlie  presence  of  arsenic 
in  cases  of  poisoning  has  been  described  at  pag»227. 

Balls.— The  usual  and  the  most  convenient  mode  of  administering  veterinary 
medicines  is  in  the  form  of  balls,  compounded  with  oil,  and  not  with  honey  or  syrup. 
■>n  account  of  their  longer  keeping  soft  and  more  easily  dissolving  in  the  stomach. 
Balls  should  never  weigh  more  than  an  ounce  and  a  half,  otherwise  they  will  be  so 
large  as  not  to  pass  without  difficulty  down  the  gullet.  They  should  not  be  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter  and  three  inches  in  length.  The  mode  of  delivering  balls 
is  not  difficult  to  acquire ;  but  the  balling-iron,  while  it  often  wounds  and  permanently 


mjures  the  bars,  occasions  the  horse  to  stniggle  more  than  he  otherwise  would  atrainsl 
the  administration  of  the  medicine.  The  horse  should  be  backed  in  the  stall "— the 
tongue  should  be  drawn  gently  out  with  the  left  hand  on  the  off  side  of  the  mouth, 
and  there  fixed,  not  by  continuing  to  pull  at  it,  but  by  pressing  the  fingers  against  the 
side  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  ball,  being  now  taken  between  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  is  passed  rapidly  up  the  mouth,  as  near  to  the  palate  as  possible, 
until  It  reaches  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is  then  delivered  with  a  slight  jerk,  and 
the  hand  being  immediately  withdrawn  and  the  tongue  liberated,  the  ball  is  forced 
through  the  pharynx  into  the  cssophagus.  Its  passage  should  be  watched  down  the 
lelt  side  of  the  throat ;  and  if  the  passage  of  it  is  not  seen  going  down,  a  slight  tap 
or  blow  under  the  chin  will  generally  cause  the  horse  to  swallow  it,  or  a  few  trulpa 
of  water  will  convey  it  into  the  stomach.  Very  few  balls  should  be  kept  ready  made, 
for  they  become  so  hard  as  to  be  incapable  of  passing  down  the  gullet,  or  dissolving 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  life  of  the  horse  may  be  endangered  or  lost.  This  is  pecii- 
liarly  liable  to  be  the  case  if  the  ball  is  too  large,  or  wrapped  in  thick  paper. 

Bark,  Peruvian — A  concentrated  preparation  of  this  is  entitled  the  Sulphate  or 
Quinine.  The  simple  bark  is  now  seldom  used.  If  it  has  any  good  effect,  it  is  in 
diabetes.  The  quinine,  however,  is  strongly  recommended  by  Professor  Morton  as 
singularly  efficacious  in  the  prostration  of  strength  which  is  often  the  consequence  of 
influenza. 

Basilicon  is  a  valuable  digestive  ointment,  composed  of  resin,  bees'-wax,  and 
olive-oil.     If  it  is  needed  ^s  a  stimulant,  a  little  turpentine  and  verdioris  mav  be 
^ added.  o  J 

BELLADONNiE  ExTRACTUM,  ExTRACT  OF  Deadly  Nightshade. — The  inspissated 
juice  is  principally  used  as  a  narcotic  and  sedative,  and  indicated  where  there  is  un- 
due action  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  as  in  tetanus,  carditis,  and  nervous 
affections  generally.     Externally,  it  is  beneficially  applied  to  the  eye. 

Blisters  are  applications  to  the  skin  which  separate  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  vesi- 
cles containing  a  serous  fluid.  They  excite  increased  action  in  the  vessels  of  the 
skin,  by  means  of  which  this  fluid  is  thrown  out.  The  part  or  neighbouring  parts 
are  somewhat  relieved  by  the  discharge,  but  more  by  the  inflammation  and  pain  that 
arc  produced,  and  lessen  that  previously  existing  in  some  contiguous  part.  On  this 
principle  we  account  for  the  decided  relief  often  obtained  by  blisters  in  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  their  efficacy  in  abating  deeply-seated  disease,  as  that  of  the  ten- 
dons, ligaments,  or  joints ;  and  also  the  necessity  of  previously  removing,  in  tlief-e 
latter  cases,  the  superficial  inflammation  caused  by  them,  in  order  that  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  may  be  excited,  ond  to  which  the  deeply-seated  inflammation  of  the  part 
will  be  more  likely  to  yield.  The  blisters  used  in  horse-practice  are  composed  of 
cantharides  or  the  oil  of  turpentine,  to  which  some  have  added  a  tincture  of  the  cro- 
ton-nut. 

For  some  important  remarks  on  the  composition,  application  and  management  of 
the  blister,  see  page  346. 

Bole  Armenian  is  an  argillaceous  earth  combined  with  iron,  and  is  supposed  to 
possess  some  astringent  property.  The  propriety  of  its  being  administered  inwardly 
IS  doubtful ;  for  it  may  remain  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
calculus.  On  account  of  its  supposed  astringency,  it  is  employed  externally  to  wive 
consistence  to  ointments  for  grrease.  Even  the  bole  Armenian  has  not  est  aped  the 
process  of  adulteration,  and  is  largely  mixed  with  inferior  earths.  The  fraud  may  he 
suspected,  but  not  satisfactorily  detected,  by  the  colour  of  the  powder,  which  should 
be  a  bright  red. 

Calamine. — See  Zinc. 

Calomel. — See  Mercury. 

Camphor  is  the  produce  of  one  of  the  laurus  species,  a  native  of  Japan,  and  too 
often  imitated  by  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  through  oil  of  turpentine.  According 
to  Professor  Morton,  it  is  a  narcotic.  It  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
softens  its  tone.  When  long  exhibited,  it  acts  on  the  kidneys.  Extemallv  applied. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  discutient  and  an  anodyne  for  chronic  sprains,  bruises,  and  tumours. 
The  camphor  ball  is  a  favourite  one  with  the  groom,  and  occasionally  administered 
by  the  veterinary  surgeon.  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner  uses  it,  mixed  with  opium,  in  cases 
of  locked-j.nv,  antl  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  drachms.  In  the  form  of  camphorated 
oil,  it  promotes  the  absorption  of  fluids  thrown  out  beneath  ihe  skin,  the  remo^'al  of 
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old  callus,  and  the  suppling  of  joints  stiff  from  labour.     Combined  with  oil  of  turpen 
tine  it  is  more  effective,  but  in  this  combination  it  occasionally  blemishes.  • 

Canthabides  are  the  basis  of  the  most  approved  and  useful  veterinary  blisters. 
The  cantharis  is  a  fly,  the  native  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  It  is  destroyed 
by  sulphur,  dried  and  powdered,  and  mixed  with  palm  oil  and  resin  in  the  proportion 
directed  at  page  225.  Its  action  is  intense,  and  yet  superficial ;  it  plentifully  raises 
the  cuticle,  yet  rarely  injures  the  true  skin,  and  therefore  seldom  blemishes.  The 
application  of  other  acrid  substances  is  occasionally  followed  by  deeply-seated  ulcera- 
tions ;  but  a  blister  composed  of  the  Spanish  fly  alone,  while  it  does  its  duty,  leaves, 
after  a  few  weeks  have  passed,  scarcely  a  trace  behind. 

The  art  of  blistering  consists  in  cutting,  or  rather  shaving,  the  hair  perfectly  close; 
then  well  rubbing  in  the  ointment,  for  at  least  ten  minutes ;  and,  afterwards,  and  what 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence  of  all,  plastering  a  little  more  of  the  ointment  lightly 
over  the  part,  and  leaving  it.  As  soon  as  the  vesicles  have  perfectly  risen,  which  will 
be  in  twenty  or  twenty-four  hours,  the  torture  of  the  animal  may  be  somewhat  relieved 
by  the  application  of  olive  or  neat's-foot  oil,  or  any  emollient  ointment. 

When  too  extensive  a  blister  has  been  employed,  or,  from  the  intensity  of  the  origi- 
nal inflammation,  the  blister  has  not  risen,  (for  no  two  intense  inflammations  can  exist 
in  neighbouring  parts  at  the  same  time),  strangury — great  difficulty  in  passing  urine, 
and  even  suppression  of  it — has  occurred.  The  careful  washing  off  of  the  blister,  and 
the  adniinistration  of  plenty  of  warm  water,  with  opium,  and  bleeding  if  the  symp- 
toms run  high,  will  generally  remove  this  unpleasant  effect. 

An  infusion  of  two  ounces  of  the  flies  in  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine,  for  several  days,, 
is  occasionally  used  as  a  liquid  blister;  and,  when  sufficiently  lowered  with  common 
oil,  it  is  called  a  sweating  oil,  for  it  maintains  a  certain  degree  of  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation on  the  skin,  yet  not  sufficient  to  blister,  and  thus  gradually  abates  or  removes 
some  old  or  deep  inflammation,  or  cause  of  lameness. 

Of  late  cantharides  have  come  into  more  general  use.  They  were  recommended 
by  ^Ir.  Vines,  in  combination  with  vegetable  bitters,  as  a  stimulating  tonic,  in  cases 
of  debility.  He  next  applied  them  for  the  cure  of  Glanders,  and  with  considerable 
success.  The  Veterinary  public  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Vines,  for  the  steadiness 
with  which  he  has  followed  up  the  employment  of  the  Spanish  fly.  The  dose  is  from 
five  to  eight  grains  given  daily,  but  withheld  for  a  day  or  two  when  diuresis  super- 
venes. 

Capsici  Baccje,  Capsicum  Berries. — They  are  valuable  as  stimulants  affecting 
the  system  generally,  yet  not  too  much  accelerating  the  Ppl^.  Their  beneficial  effect 
in  cases  of  cold,  has  seldom  been  properly  estimated.  The  dose  is  from  a  scruple  to 
half  a  drachm. 

Carui  Semina,  Caraway  Seeds. — ^These  and  Ginger,  alone  or  combined,  are  the 
best  stimulants  used  in  horse-practice. 

Cascarill£  Cortex,  Cascarilla  Bark. — ^Tonic  as  well  as  aromatic.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  used  witli  the  sulphates  of  iron  or  zinc. 

Castor  Oil,  Oleum  Ricim. — An  expensive  medicine.  It  must  be  given  in  large 
doses,  and  even  then  it  is  uncertain  in  its  effects.  Mild  as  is  its  operation  in  most 
animals,  it  sometimes  gripes  and  even  endangers  the  horse. 

Catechu,  Japan  Earth,  yet,  no  earth,  but  extracted  from  the  wood  of  one  of  the 
acacia  trees,  is  a  ver}'  useful  astringent.     It  is  given  in  super-purgation,  in  doses  of 
one  or  two  drachms,  with  opium,  as  a  yet  more  powerful  astringent ;  chalk,  to  neu- 
tralize any  acid  in  the  stomach  or  bowels;  and  powdered  gum,  to  sheath  the  over-irri 
Uited  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines.     It  is  not  often  adulterated  in  our  country,  bu 
grossly  so  abroad — fine  sand  and  aluminous  earth  being  mixed  with  the  extract.    I 
is  seldom  given  with  any  alkali,  yet  the  prescription  just  recommended  contains 
chalk :  but,  although  the  chalk,  as  an  alkali,  may  weaken  the  astringency  of  the  cate 
chu,  it  probably  neutralizes  some  acid  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  that  would  have 
diminished  the  power  of  the  catechu  to  a  greater  degree.     It  must  not  be  given  if 
conjunction  with  any  metallic  salt,  for  the  tannin  or  gallic  acid,  on  which  its  powei 
chiefly  or  entirely  depends,  has  an  affinity  for  all  metals,  and  will  unite  with  them, 
and  form  a  gallate  of  Ihom,  possessing  little  astringent  energy.    Common  ink  is  the 
union  of  this  tannin  principle  with  iron. 

A  tincture  of  catocliu  is  sometimes  made  by  macerating  three  ounces  of  the  powder 
*n  a  quart  of  spirit  for  a  fortnight.     It  is  an  excellent  application  for  wounds  ;  and. 
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with  the  aloes,  constitutes  all  that  we  want  of  a  balsamic  nature  for  the  purpose  of 
Hastening  the  healing  process  of  wounds. 

Caustics  are  substances  that  burn  or  destroy  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied. 
First  among  them  stands  the  red-hot  iron,  or  actual  cautery,  and  then  pure  alkalies, 
potash,  and  soda,  and  the  sulphuric  and  nitrous  acids.  Milder  caustics  are  found  in 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  red  precipitate,  burnt  alum,  and  verdigris.  They  are  princi- 
pally used  to  destroy  fungous  excrescences,  or  stimulate  indolent  tumours,  or  remove 
portions  of  cellular  substance,  or  muscle  infected  by  any  poison. 

Creta  Preparata,  Chalk,  is  principally  used  in  combination  with  catechu  and 
opium  in  cases  of  super-purgation.  All  adventitious  matters  are  removed  by  washing, 
and  the  prepared  or  levigated  chalk  remains  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder.  It 
is  usually  administered  in  doses  of  two  or  three  ounces.  It  is  externally  applied  over 
ulcers  that  discharge  a  thin  and  ichorous  matter. 

Chamomile,  Anthemis. — The  powder  of  the  flower  is  a  useful  vegetable  tonic,  and 
the  mildest  in  our  list.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms,  and  is  exhibited 
in  the  early  stage  of  convalescence  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  febrile  stage  of 
the  disease  is  passed,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  powerful  tonic,  the  gentian. 
If  no  acceleration  of  pulse,  or  heat  of  mouth,  or  indication  of  return  of  fever,  accom- 
panies the  cautious  use  of  the  chamomile,  the  gentian,  with  carbonate  of  iron,  may 
be  safely  ventured  upon ;  but  if  the  gentian  had  been  first  used,  and  a  little  too  soon, 
there  might  have  been  considerable,  and  perhaps  dangerous  return  of  fever. 

Charcoal  is  occasionally  used  as  an  antiseptic,  being  made  into  a  poultice  with 
linseed  meal,  and  applied  to  foul  and  offensive  ulcers,  and  to  cracked  heels.  It  re- 
moves the  foetid  and  unwholesome  smell  that  occasionally  proceeds  from  them. 

Charges  are  thick,  adhesive  plasters  sp/ead  over  parts  that  have  been  strained  or 
weakened,  and,  being  applied  to  the  skin,  adhere  for  a  considerable  time.  The  fol- 
lowing mixture  makes  a  good  charge — Burgundy  or  common  pitch,  five  ounces ;  tar, 
six  ounces ;  yellow  wax,  one  ounce,  melted  together,  and  when  they  are  becoming 
cool,  half  a  drachm  of  powdered  cantharides  well  stirred  in.  This  must  be  partially 
melted  afresh  when  applied,  and  spread  on  the  part  with  a  large  spatula,  as  hot  as 
can  be  done  without  giving  the  animal  too  much  pain.  Flocks  of  tow  should  be 
scattered  over  it  while  it  is  warm,  and  thus  a  thick  and  adhesive  covering  will  be 
formed  that  cannot  be  separated  from  the  skin  for  many  months.  It  is  used  for  old 
sprains  of  the  loins,  and  also  strains  of  the  back  sinews.     The  charge  acts  in  three 

ways by  the  slight  stimulant  power  which  it  possesses  it  gradually  removes  all 

deep-seated  inflammation — by  its  stimulus  and  its  pressure  it  promotes  the  absorption 
of  any  callus  or  thickening  beneath ;  and,  acting  as  a  constant  bandage,  it  gives  tone 
and  strength  to  the  part. 

Clysters.— These  are  useful  and  too  often  neglected  means  of  hastening  the  evac- 
uation of  the  bowels  when  the  disease  requires  their  speedy  action.  The  old  ox- 
bladder  and  wooden  pipe  may  still  be  employed,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid 
thrown  into  the  intestine;  but  the  patent  stomach  and  clyster  pump  of  Mr.  Reid  is 
far  preferable,  as  enabling  the  practitioner  to  inject  a  greater  quantity  of  fluid,  and  in 

a  less  time. 

Two  ounces  of  soft  or  yellow  soap,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  warm  water,  will  form 
a  useful  aperient  clyster.  It  will  detach  or  dissolve  many  irritating  substances  that 
may  have  adhered  to  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bowels.  For  a  more  active  aperient, 
half  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  or  even  of  common  salt,  may  be  dissolved  in  the  same 
quantity  of  water.  A  stronger  injection,  but  not  to  be  used  if  much  purgative  medi- 
cine has  been  previously  given,  may  be  compose^  of  an  ounce  of  Barbadoes  aloes, 
dissolved  in  two  or  three  quarts  of  warm  water.  If  nothing  else  can  be  procured, 
warm  water  may  be  employed  ;  it  will  act  as  a  fomentation  to  the  inflamed  and  irri- 
table surface  of  the  bowels,  and  will  have  no  inconsiderable  effect  even  as  an  ape- 
rient. .         . 

In  cases  of  over-purging  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  the  injection  must  be  of  a 
soothin«r  nature.  It  may  consist  of  sruel  alone,  or,  if  the  purging  is  considerable, 
and  difficult  to  stop,  the  "gruel  must  be  thicker,  and  four  otmces  of  prepared  or  pow- 
dere<l  chalk  well  mixed  with  or  suspended  in  it,  with  two  scruples  or  a  drachm  of 

powdered  opium. 

No  oil  should  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  clyster,  except  that  linseed  oiJ  may 
%J  used  for  the  evpulsion  of  the  ascarides,  or  needk-worms. 
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In  epidemic  catarrh,  when  the  horse  sometimes  obstinately  refuses  to  eat  or  to  drink, 
his  strength  may  be  supported  by  nourishing  clysters;  but  they  should  consist  of  thick 
gruel  only,  and  not  more  than  a  quart  should  be  administered  at  once.  A  greater 
quantity  would  be  ejected  soon  after  the  pipe  is  withdrawn.  Strong  broths,  and  more 
particularly  ale  and  wine,  are  dangerous  ingredients.  They  may  rapidly  aggravate 
the  fever,  and  should  never  be  administered,  except  under  the  superintendence,  or  by 
tlie  direction,  of  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

The  principal  art  of  administering  a  clyster  consists  in  not  frightening  the  horse. 
The  pipe,  well  oiled,  should  be  very  gently  introduced,  and  the  tiuid  not  too  hastily 
thrown  into  the  intestine ;  its  heat  being  as  nearly  as  possible  tliat  of  the  intestine, 
or  about  1)6°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

CoLLYRiA,  Lotions  for  the  Eves. — These  have  been  sufficiently  described  when 
inflanmiation  of  the  eyes  was  treated  of. 

Copaiba,  Balsam  of  Capivi. — The  resin  is  obtained  from  a  tree  growing  in  South 
America  and  the  West  India  Islands.  It  is  expensive,  much  adulterated,  and  seldom 
used ;  for  its  properties  differ  but  little  from  those  of  common  diuretics. 

Copper. — ^I'here  are  two  combinations  of  this  metal  used  in  veterinary  practice : 
the  verdigris  or  subacetate,  and  the  blue  vitriol  or  sulphate. 

Verdi f^ris  or  Subacetale  of  Cupper  is  the  common  rust  of  that  metal  produced  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  given  internally  by  some  practitioners, 
in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms  daily,  as  a  tonic,  and  particularly  for  the  cure  of 
farcy.  It  is,  however,  an  uncertain  and  dangerous  medicine.  Tlie  corrosive  subli- 
mate, with  vegetable  tonics,  as  recommended  at  page  138,  is  preferable.  Verdigris 
is,  however,  usefully  applied  externally  as  a  mild  caustic.  Either  alone,  in  the  form 
of  fine  powder,  or  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  sugar  (superacetate)  of  lead, 
it  eats  down  proud  flesh,  or  stimulates  old  ulcers  to  healthy  action.  When  boiled 
with  honey  and  vinegar,  it  constitutes  the  farriers'  Egyptiacum,  certainly  of  benefit 
in  cankered  or  ulcerated  mouth,  and  no  bad  application  for  thrushes;  but  yielding, as 
it  regards  both,  to  better  remedies,  that  are  mentioned  under  the  proper  heads.  Some 
practitioners  use  alum  and  oil  of  vitriol  in  making  their  Egyptiacum,  forgetting  the 
strange  decomposition  which  is  produced. 

Blue  Vitriol  or  Sulphate,  of  Clipper  is  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  and  copper.  It  is 
a  favourite  tonic  with  many  practitioners,  and  has  been  vaunted  as  a  specific  for  glan- 
ders; while  others,  and  we  think  properly,  have  no  very  good  opinion  of  it  in  either 
respect.  As  a  cure  for  glanders,  its  reputation  has  nearly  passed  away.  As  a  tonic, 
when  the  horse  is  slowly  recovering  from  severe  illness,  it  is  dangerous,  and  its 
internal  use  should  be  confined  to  cases  of  long-continued  discharge  from  the  nostril, 
when  catarrh  or  fever  has  ceased.  It  may  then  be  given  with  benefit  in  doses  of 
from  one  to  two  drachms  twice  in  the  day,  and  always  combined  with  gentian  and 
ginger.  It  is  principally  valuable  as  an  external  application,  dissolved  in  water  in 
the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint,  and  acting  as  a  gentle  stimulant.  If  an 
ounce  is  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of  water,  it  becomes  a  mild  caustic.  In  the 
former  proportion,  it  rouses  old  ulcers  to  a  healthy  action,  and  disposes  even  recent 
wounds  to  heal  more  quickly  than  they  otherwise  would  do;  and  in  the  latter  it  re- 
moves fungous  granulations  or  proud  flesh.  The  blue  vitriol  is  sometimes  reduced  to 
powder  and  sprinkled  upon  the  wound  for  this  purpose:  it  is  also  a  good  application 
for  canker  in  the  foot. 

Cordials  are  useful  or  injurious  according  to  the  judgment  with  which  they  are 
given.  When  a  horse  comes  home  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  refuses  his  food,  d 
cordial  may  be  beneficial.  It  may  rouse  the  stomach  and  the  system  generally, 
and  may  prevent  cold  and  fever ;  but  it  is  poison  to  the  animal  when  administered 
after  the  cold  is  actually  caught  and  fever  begins  to  appear.  More  to  be  reprobated 
is  the  practice  of  giving  frequent  cordials,  that  by  their  stimulus  on  the  stom;ich,  (the 
skin  sympathising  so  much  with  that  viscus,)  a  fine  coat  may  be  produced.  The 
artificial  excitement  of  the  cordial  soon  becomes  as  necessary  to  enable  the  horse  to 
do  even  common  work,  as  is  the  excitement  of  the  dram  to  sustain  the  animal  spirits 
of  the  drunkard. 

In  order  to  recall  the  appetite  of  the  horse  slowly  recovering  from  illness,  a  cordial 
may  sometimes  be  allowed;  or  to  old  horses  that  have  been  worked  hard  arid  used 
"1  (nese  excitements  when  young ;  or  to  draught  horses,  that  have  exhibited  slight 
Hymptoms  of  staggers  when  their  labour  has  been  unusually  protracted  and  their  sto- 
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machs  left  too  long  empty ;  or  mixed  with  diuretic  medicine,  to  fine  the  legs  of  the 
over-worked  and  debilitated  animal ;  but  in  no  other  case  should  they  obtain  a  place 
in  the  stable,  or  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  carter  or  the  groom. 

Corrosive  Sublimate. — See  Mercury. 

Creasote  has  very  lately  been  introduced  into  veterinary  practice,  and  is  much 
valued  on  account  of  its  antiseptic  properties.  It  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  various  substances,  as  pyroligneous  acid,  tar,  wood,  smoke,  &c.  Pure 
creasote  is  colourless  and  transparent;  its  odour  is  that  of  smoked  meat,  and  its  taste 
is  caustic  and  burning.  It  coagulates  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  and  hence  has^jeen 
lately  employed  in  stopping  haemorrhages.  It  acts  very  powerfully  on  the  general 
system,  and  quickly  destroys  small  animals.  Professor  Morton  gives  a  very  inte- 
resting and  faithful  account  of  it.  It  is,  according  to  him,  both  a  stimulant  and  a 
tonic.  In  an  undiluted  state  it  acts  as  a  caustic.  When  diluted  it  is  a  general  ex- 
citant and  an  antiseptic.  In  the  form  of  a  lotion,  a  liniment,  or  an  ointment,  it  has 
been  useful  in  farcy  and  glanders,  also  in  foot-rot,  canker,  and  thrush, — mange,  caries, 
excessive  suppuration,  and  the  repression  of  fungous  granulations.  As  a  caustic  it 
acts  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  it  is  an  antiseptic. 

Croton  TiGLii  Semixa,  Croton  Seeds. — The  croton-nut  has  not  been  long  intro- 
duced into  veterinary  practice,  although  it  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  by 
the  inhabitants  of  India  as  a  powerful  purgative.  An  oil  has  been  extracted  from  it, 
and  used  by  the  surgeon ;  the  meal  is  adopted  by  the  veterinarian.  It  is  given  iu 
doses  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm,  and,  from  its  acrid  nature,  in  the  form  of  a  ball, 
with  an  ounce  of  linseed  meal.  When  it  does  operate  the  effect  is  generally  observed 
in  six  or  eight  hours,  the  stools  being  profuse  and  watery,  and  the  patient  frequently 
griped.  On  account  of  its  speedy  operation,  it  may  be  given  in  locked-jaw  and  stag- 
gers :  and  also  in  dropsy  of  the  chest  or  belly,  from  the  watery  and  profuse  stools 
which  it  produces ;  but  it  is  often  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  its  griping,  and  the 
debility  which  it  occasions,  are  serious  objections  to  it  as  common  physic.  When 
placed  on  the  tongue  of  the  horse  in  quantities  varying  from  twenty  to  forty  drops,  it 
produces  purging,  but  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  frequently  becomes  violently  inHamed. 
This  likewise  happens,  but  not  to  so  great  a  degree,  when  it  is  given  in  the  form  of  a 
drink,  or  in  a  mash. 

Demulcents  are  substances  that  have  the  power  of  diminishing  the  effect  of  acri- 
monious or  stimulating  substances.  The  first,  by  some  oily  or  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance, sheaths  the  sensible  parts.  The  other  dilutes  the  stimulus,  and  diminishes  its 
power.  It  will  rarely  be  difficult  to  determine  which  effect  should  be  produced,  and 
the  means  by  waich  it  is  to  be  effected. 

Diaphoretics  are  medicines  that  increase  the  sensible  and  insensible  perspiration 
of  the  animal.  As  it  regards  the  horse,  they  are  neither  many  nor  powerful.  Anti- 
mony in  its  various  forms,  and  sulphur,  have  some  effect  in  opening  the  pores  of  the 
Bkin,  and  exciting  its  vessels  to  action,  and  especially  when  assisted  by  warmth  of 
stable  or  clothing,  and  therefore  is  useful  in  those  diseases  in  which  it  is  desirable 
that  some  portion  of  the  blood  should  be  diverted  from  the  overloaded,  and  inflamed, 
and  vital  organs  of  the  chest,  to  the  skin  or  the  extremities.  The  only  diaphoretics, 
however,' on  which  much  confidence  can  be  placed,  and  especially  to  produce  condi- 
tion, are  warm  clothing  and  good  grooming. 

Digestives  are  applications  to  recent  or  old  wounds,  as  mild  stimulants,  in  order 
to  produce  a  healthy  appearance  and  action  in  them,  and  to  cause  them  more  speedily 
to  heal.  A  weak  solution  of  blue  vitriol  is  an  excellent  digestive ;  so  is  the  tincture 
of  aloes,  and  the  tincture  of  myrrh.  The  best  diwestive  ointment  is  one  composed  of 
three  parts  of  calamine  ointment  (Turner's  cerate)  and  one  of  common  turpentine. 

Digitalis. — The  leaves  of  the  common  foxglove,  gathered  about  the  flowering  time, 
dried  carefully  in  a  dark  place,  and  powdered,  and  kept  in  a  close  black  bottle,  form 
one  of  the  mostValuable  medicines  in  veterinary  practice.  It  is  a  direct  and  powerful 
sedative,  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  general  irritability  of  the 
system,  and  acting  also  as  a  mild  diuretic :  it  is  therefore  useful  in  every  inflamma- 
tory and  febrile  complaint,  and  particularly  in  inflammation  of  the  chest.  It  is  usually 
given  in  combination  with  emetic  tartar  and  nitre.  The  averaije  dose  is  one  drachm 
of  diijitalis,  one  and  a  half  of  emetic  tartar,  and  three  of  nitre,  repeated  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  day. 

Digitalis  seems  to  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  heart,  lessening  the  number  of 
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its  pulsations;  but  effecting  this  in  a  singular  manner — not  by  causing  the  heart  to 
beat  more  slowly,  but  producing  certain  intermissions  or  pauses  in  its  action.  When 
tliese  become  marked  —  when  at  every  sixth  or  seventh  beat,  the  pulsations  are  sus- 
pended while  two  or  three  can  be  slowly  counted,  this  is  precisely  the  effect  that  is 
intended  to  be  produced,  and,  however  ill  the  horse  may  appear  to  be,  or  however 
alarming  this  intermittent  pulse  may  seem  to  the  standers-by,  from  that  moment  the 
Animal  will  frequently  begin  to  amend.  The  dose  must  then  be  diminished  one-half, 
and,  in  a  few  days,  it  may  be  omitted  altogether:  but  the  emetic  tartar  and  the  nitre 
should  be  continued  during  some  days  after  the  practitioner  has  deemed  it  prudent  to 
try  the  effect  of  mild  vegetable  tonics. 

There  is  no  danger  in  the  intermittent  pulse  thus  produced ;  but  there  is  much  when 
the  digitalis  fails  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  circulation.  The  disease  is  then  too 
powerful  to  be  arrested  by  medicine.  Digitalis  requires  watching ;  but  the  only  con- 
sequence to  be  apprehended  from  an  over-dose  is,  that  the  patient  may  be  reduced  a 
.ittle  too  low,  and  his  convalescence  retarded  for  a  day  or  two. 

In  the  form  of  infusion  or  tincture,  digitalis  is  very  useful  in  inflammation  of  the 
eyes.  It  is  almost  equal  in  its  sedative  influence  to  opium,  and  it  may  w  ith  great 
advantage  be  alternated  witli  it,  when  opium  begins  to  lose  its  power.  The  infusion 
is  made  by  pouring  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  the  powder.  When  it  is 
become  cold,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  may  be  introduced  into  the  eye.  One  or  two 
drops  of  the  tincture  may  be  introduced  with  good  effect.  This  may  be  obtained  by 
macerating  three  ounces  of  the  digitalis  in  a  quart  of  spirit. 

The  infusion  has  been  serviceable  in  mange;  but  there  are  better  applications. 

Diuretics  constitute  a  useful  but  much  abused  class  of  medicines.  They  stimu- 
late the  kidneys  to  secrete  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  urine,  or  to  separate  a 
greater  than  ordinary  proportion  of  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood.  The  deficiency  of 
water  in  the  blood,  thus  occasioned,  must  be  speedily  supplied  or  the  healthy  circula- 
tion cannot  be  carried  on,  and  it  is  generally  stipplied  by  the  absorbents  taking  up  the 
watery  fluid  in  some  part  of  the  frame,  and  carrying  it  into  the  circulation.  Hence 
the  evident  use  of  diuretics  in  dropsical  affections,  in  swelled  legs,  and  also  in  inflam- 
mation and  fever,  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and,  consequently, 
that  which  is  sent  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

All  this  is  effected  by  the  kidneys  being  stimulated  to  increased  action;  but  if  this 
stimulus  is  too  often  or  too  violently  applied,  the  energy  of  the  kidney  may  be  im- 
paired, or  inflammation  may  be  produced.  That  inflammation  may  be  of  an  acute 
cljaracter,  and  destroy  the  patient;  or,  although  not  intense  in  its  nature,  it  may  by 
frequent  repetition  assume  a  chronic  form,  and  more  slowly,  but  as  surely,  do  irre- 
parable mischief.  Hence  the  necessity  of  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  food  which 
may  have  a  diuretic  power.  Mow-burnt  hay  and  foxy  oats  are  the  unsuspected  causes 
of  many  a  disease  in  the  horse,  at  first  obscure,  but  ultimately  referable  to  injury  or 
inflammation  of  the  urinary  organs.  Hence,  too,  the  impropriety  of  suffering  medi- 
sines  of  a  diuretic  nature  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  ionorant  carter  or  groom.  In 
swelled  legs,  cracks,  grease,  or  accumulation  of  fluid  in  any  part,  and  in  those  super- 
ficial eniptions  and  inflammations  which  are  said  to  be  produced  by  humours  floating 
in  the  blood,  diuretics  are  evidently  beneficial;  but  they  should  be  as  mild  as  possible, 
and  not  oftener  given  or  continued  longer  than  the  case  requires.  For  some  cautions 
as  to  the  administration  of  diuretics,  and  a  list  of  the  safest  and  best,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  page  245.  The  expensive  Castile  soap,  and  camphor,  so  often  resorted  to, 
are  not  needed,  for  the  common  liquid  turpentine  is  quite  sufficient  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  and  nitre  and  digitalis  may  be  added  if  fever  is  suspected. 

DniNKs. — Many  practitioners  and  horse-proprietors  have  a  great  objection  to  the 
administration  of  medicines  in  the  fonn  of  drinks.  A  drink  is  not  so  portable  as  a 
ball,  it  is  more  troublesome  to  give,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  usually  pasted.  If  the 
drink  contains  any  acid  substance,  it  is  apt  to  excoriate  the  mouth,  or  to  irritate  the 
tliroat  already  sore  from  disease,  or  the  unpleasant  taste  of  the  drug  may  unnrccst^a- 
rily  nauseate  the  horse.  There  are  some  medicines,  however,  which  must  be  given 
in  the  form  of  drink,  as  in  colic;  and  the  time,  perhaps,  is  not  distant  when  purga- 
tives will  be  thus  administered,  as  more  speedy,  and  safer  in  their  operation.  In 
cases  of  much  debility  and  entire  loss  of  appetite,  all  medicine  should  be  given  in 
solution,  f 'r  the  stomach  may  net  have  sufficient  power  to  dissolve  the  paper  in  which 
llie  ball  is  wrapped,  or  tlie  substance  of  the  ball. 
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An  ox's  horn,  the  larger  end  being  cut  slantingly,  is  the  usual  and  best  instrument 
for  administering  drinks.     The  noose  of  a  halter  is  introduced  into  the  mouth,  and 
then,  bv  means  of  a  stable-fork,  the  head  is  elevated  by  an  assistant  considerably 
hi<Ther  than  for  the  delivery  of  a  ball.     The  surgeon  stands  on  a  pail  or  stable-basket 
on" the  off-side  of  the  norse,  and  draws  out  the  tongue  with  the  left  hand;  he  then, 
with  the  right  hand,  introduces  the  horn  gently  into  the  mouth,  and  over  the  tongue, 
and  by  a  dexterous  turn  of  the  horn  empties  the  whole  of  the  drink— not  more  than 
about  six  ounces— into  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.    The  horn  is  now  quickly  with- 
drawn, and  the  tongue  loosened,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  fluid  will  be  swalWw- 
ed.     A  portion  of  it,  however,  will  often  be  obstinately  held  in  the  mouth  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  head  must  be  kept  up  until  the  whole  is  got  rid  of,  which  a  quick,  but 
not  violent  slap  on  the  muzzle  will  generally  compel  the  horse  to  do.    The  art  of 
givincr  a  drink  consists  in  not  putting  too  much  into  the  horn  at  once ;  introducing 
the  horn  far  enough  into  the  mouth,  and  quickly  turning  and  withdrawing  it,  without 
bruisin<r  or  wounding  the  mouth,  the  tongue  being  loosened  at  the  same  moment.     A 
bottle  is  a  disgraceful  and  dangerous  instrument  to  use,  except  it  be  a  flat  pint  bottle, 
with  a  long  and  thick  neck.  .       .    ' 

Ferrum,  Iron.— Of  this  metal  there  are  two  preparations  adopted  by  veterinarians. 
The  rust,  or  Carbonate,  is  a  mild  and  useful  tonic  in  doses  of  from  two  to  four  drachms. 
The  Sulnhale  (<rreen  vitriol  or  copperas)  is  more  powerful.  It  should  never  [>p  gi^^" 
in  the  early  stages  of  recovery,  and  always  with  caution.  The  dose  should  be  the 
same  as  that  of'the  carbonate.  The  sulphate  has  lately  been  recommended  tor  the 
cure  of  that  deceitful  stage  or  form  of  glanders,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  charac- 
terise the  disease  but  a  very  slight  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  It  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  the  common  drink  of  the  horse.  It  is  worth  a  trial,  but  too  sanguine  expectations 
must  not  be  encouraged  of  the  power  of  any  drug  over  this  intractable  malady.  Ihe 
iron  should  be  given  in  combination  with  gentian  and  ginger,  but  never  with  any 
alkali  or  nitre,  or  soap,  or  catechu,  or  astringent  vegetable. 

Fever.— For  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  fever,  both  pure  and  symptomatic, 
reference  may  be  made  to  page  1 87.  i    •       r  \ 

For'Te-water  used  to  be  a  favourite  tonic  with  farriers,  and  also  a  lotion  tor  caniter 
and  ulcers  in  the  mouth.     It  owes  its  power,  if  there  be  any,  to  the  iron  with  which 

it  is  impregnated.  •      •      •      u        ^       a 

Fomentations  open  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  promote  perspiration  m  the  part,  and 
so  abate  the  local  swelling,  and  relieve  pain  and  lessen  inflammation.  1  hey  are 
often  used,  and  with  more  benefit  when  the  inflammation  is  somewhat  deeply  seated, 
than  when  it  is  superficial.  The  effect  depends  upon  the  warmth  of  the  water,  and 
not  on  any  herb  that  may  have  been  boiled  in  it.  They  are  best  applied  by  means 
of  flannel,  frequently  dipped  in  the  hot  water,  or  on  which  the  water  is  poured,  and 
the  heat  should  be  as  great  as  the  hand  will  bear.  The  benefit  that  might  be  derived 
from  them  is  much  impaired  by  the  absurd  method  in  which  the  fomentations  are  con- 
ducted.  They  are  larely  continued  long  enough,  and  when  they  are  removed,  the 
part  is  left  wet  and  uncovered,  and  the  coldness  of  evaporation  succeeds  to  the  heat 
of  fomentation.  Th'^  perspiration  is  thus  suddenly  checked  ;  the  animal  suffers  con- 
siderable pain,  and  more  harm  is  done  by  the  extreme  change  of  temperature  than  if 
the  fomentation  had  not  been  attempted. 

Gentian  stands  at  the  head  of  the  vegetable  tonics,  and  is  a  stomachic  as  well  as 
a  tonic.  It  is  equally  useful  in  chronic  debility,  and  in  that  which  is  consequent 
on  severe  and  protracU^d  illness.  It  is  generally  unitW  with  chamomile,  ginger, 
and,  when  the  patient  will  bear  it,  carbonate  of  iron.  Four  drachms  of  gentian,  two 
of  chamomile,  one  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  one  of  ginger,  will  make  an  excellent 
tonic  ball.     An  infusion  of  gentian  is  one  of  the  best  applications  to  putrid  ulcers. 

GiNOER  is  as  valuable  as  a  cordial,  as  gentian  is  as  a  tonic.     It  is  the  basis  ot  the 
cordial  ball,  and  it  is  indispensable  in  the  tonic  ball.     Although  it  is  difficult  to  pow 
der,  the  veterinary  practitioner  should  alwavs  purchase  it  in  its  solid  f(»rm.     H  the 
root  is  lar-re,  heavy,  and  not  worm-eaten,  the  black  ginger  is  as  good  as  the^  white, 
and  consid^erablv  cheaper.     The  powder  is  adulterated  with  bean-meal  and  the  saw 
dust  of  boxwood,  and  rendered  warm  and  pungent  by  means  of  capsicum. 

Helleborus  Albus,  White  Hellebore— This  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  and  should 
be  used  with  crreat  caution.     It  is  a  powerful  nanseant,  and  lowers  both  the  force  and 
frequency  of  tlie  pulse,  and  is  therefore  given  with  good  effect  in  various  intlamma- 
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tions,  and  particularly  that  of  the  lungs.  In  the  hospital  of  the  voterinary  suTjG^eoii, 
ot  in  the  stable  of  the  gentleman  who  will  superintend  the  giving  and  tlie  opcratioa 
of  every  medicine,  it  may  be  used  with  safety;  but  with  him  who  has  to  trust  to 
others,  and  who  does  not  see  the  horse  more  than  once  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours, 
it  is  a  dangerous  drug.  If  it  is  pushed  a  little  too  far,  trembling  and  giddiness,  and 
purging  follow,  and  the  horse  is  sometimes  lost.  The  hanging  of  the  head,  and  the 
frothiiio-  of  the  mouth,  and,  more  particularly,  the  sinking  of  the  pulse,  will  give 
warnin"-  of  danger;  but  the  medical  attendant  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  ol>- 
serviwg  this,  and  when  he  does  observe  it,  it  may  be  too  late.  Its  dose  varies  from 
a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm.  In  doses  of  a  drachm  it  could  not  be  given  with  safety ; 
and  yt  t,  such  is  the  difterent  effect  of  medicines  given  in  different  doses,  that  in  the 
quantity  of  an  ounce  it  is  said  to  be  a  diuretic  and  a  tonic,  and  exhibited  with  advan- 
tage in  chronic  and  obstinate  grease. 

^Heli.ebokus  Niger,  Black  Hellebore. — ^Tliis  is  used  mostly  as  a  local  applica- 
tion, and  as  such  it  is  a  very  powerful  stimulant.  Mr.  E.  Stanley,  of  Banbury,  fre- 
quently  resorts  to  it  in  fistulous  affections  of  the  poll  and  withers,  and  with  conside^ 
sble  success.  The  abscess  having  formed,  and  exit  being  given  to  tlie  imprisoned 
fluid,  it  is  allowed  to  discharge  itself,  for  two  or  three  days,  being  dressed  with  an 
ordinary  digestive  ointment.  \Vhen  the  pus  assumes  a  laudable  character,  he  intro- 
duces a  few  portions  of  the  fibrous  part  of  the  root,  passing  them  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sinus,  and  letting  them  remain  for  a  fortnight  or  more ;  in  the  mean  time, 
merely  keeping  the  surrounding  parts  clean.  On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that 
•the  healing  process  has  commenced. 

Professor  Morton  adds,  that  an  ointment,  formed  of  the  powder  of  either  the  black 
or  white  Hellebore,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  powder  to  eight  of  lard,  will 
be  found  exceedingly  active  for  the  dressing  of  rowels  and  setons.* 

Hemlock  is  used  by  some  practitioners,  instead  of  digitalis  or  hellebore,  in  nffeo 
tions  of  the  chest,  whether  acute  or  chronic ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  both.  The  dose  of 
the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  is  about  a  drachm. 

HvnRARGVRi'M. — This  metal  is  found  native  in  many  countries  in  the  form  of  mi 
rute  globules.  It  also  occurs  in  masses,  and  in  different  varieties  of  crystallization. 
It  has  the  singular  property  of  being  liquid  in  the  natural  temperature  of  our  earth. 
It  freezes,  or  assumes  a  singular  species  of  crystallization,  at  39°  below  0  of  Fah., 
and  at  GGO°  above  0  of  Fah.  it  boils,  and  rapidly  evaporates.  In  its  metallic  state  it 
appears  to  have  no  action  on  the  animal  system,  but  its  compounds  are  mostly  pow- 
erful excitants,  and  some  of  them  are  active  caustics. 

The  Common  Mercurial  Ointment  may  be  used  for  ring-worm,  and  that  species  of 
acarus  which  seems  to  be  the  source,  or  the  precursor  of,  mange.  The  compound 
mercurial  ointment  is  also  useful  in  the  destruction  of  the  same  insect.  For  most 
eruptions  connected  with  or  simulating  mange,  the  author  of  this  work  has  been  ac- 
customed to  apply  the  following  ointment  with  considerable  success: — 

Sublimed  sulphur 1  pound. 

Connnon  turpentine 4  oz. 

Mercurial  ointment 2  oz. 

Linseed  oil '. 1  pint. 

Tlie  Mercurial  Ointment  is  prepared  by  rubbing  quicksilver  with  lard,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  mercury  to  three  of  lard,  until  no  globules  appear.  The  practi- 
tioner should,  if  possible,  prepare  it  himself,  for  he  can  seldom  get  it  pure  or  of  the 
proper  strength  from  the  aruggist.  It  is  employed  with  considerable  advantage  in 
preparing  splents,  spavins,  or  other  bony  or  callous  tumours,  for  blistering  or  firing. 
One  or  two  drachms,  according  to  the  nature  and  size  of  the  swelling,  may  be  daily 
well  rubbed  in;  but  it  should  be  w;atched,  for  it  sometimes  salivates  the  horse  very 
Rpeedily.  The  tumours  more  readily  disperse,  at  the  application  of  a  stronger  stim- 
ulant, when  they  have  been  thus  prepared.  Mercurial  ointment  in  a  weaker  state  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  the  cure  of  mallenders  and  sallenders;  and  in  very  obstinate 
cases  of  mange,  one-eighth  part  of  mercurial  ointment  may  be  added  to  the  ointment 
lecommended  at  page  384. 

Calomel,  the  submuriate  or  protochloride  of  mercury,  may  be  given,  combined  will 
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aloes,  in  mange,  surfeit,  or  worms.  It  is  also  useful  in  some  cases  of  chronic,  cough, 
in  farcy,  and  in  jaundice.  Alone  it  has  little  purgative  effect  on  the  horse,  but  it 
assists  tlie  action  of  other  aperients.  It  is  given  »n  doses  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm. 
A.S  soon  as  the  gums  become  red,  or  the  ani.nal  begins  to  quid  or  drop  his  hay,  it 
must  1)0  discontinued.  Calomel  has  lately  gained  much  repute  in  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  epidemic  catarrh  in  the  horse.  Mr.  Percivall  has  succeeded  in  this  attempt 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In  fact,  the  influence  of  calomel  in  veterinary  practice 
seems  to  have  been  far  too  much  undervalued.* 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  the  oxy muriate  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  combined  with  chlo- 
rine in  a  double  proportion,  is  a  useful  tonic  in  farcy.  It  should  be  given  in  doses 
of  ten  grains  daily,  and  gradually  increased  to  a  scruple,  until  the  horse  is  purged 
or  the  mouth  becomes  sore,  when  it  may  be  omitted  for  a  few  days,  and  resumed 
Some  have  recommended  it  as  a  diuretic,  but  it  is  too  danoerous  a  medicine  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  used  externally  in  solution ;  in  substance  in  quittor,  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  foul  ulcers ;  and  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains  to  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit 
m  obstinate  mange,  or  to  destroy  vermin  on  the  skin.  It  is,  however,  too  uncertain 
and  too  dangerous  a  medicine  for  the  horse-proprietor  to  venture  on  its  use. 

.^Ihiiip's  Mineral,  the  black  sulphuret  of  mercury,  is  not  often  used  in  horse-prac- 
tice, but  it  is  a  good  alterative  for  obstinate  surfeit  or  foulness  of  the  skin,  in  doses 
of  three  drachms  daily.  Four  drachms  of  cream  of  tartar  may  be  advantageously, 
added  to  each  dose. 

Inkusions The  active  matter  of  some  vegetable  substances  is  partly  or  entirely 

extracted  by  water.  Dried  vegetables  yield  their  properties  more  readily  and  per- 
fectly than  when  in  their  green  state.  Boiling  water  is  poured  on  the  substance 
to  be  infused,  and  which  should  have  been  previously  pounded  or  powdered,  and  the 
vessel  then  covered  and  placed  near  a  fire.  In  five  or  six  hours  the  transparent  part 
may  be  poured  off,  and  is  ready  for  use.  In  a  few  days,  however,  all  infusions  be- 
come thick,  and  lose  their  virtue,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter. 

The  infusion  of  chamomile  is  advantageously  used  instead  of  water  in  compound- 
ing a  mild  tonic  drench.  The  infusion  of  catechu  is  useful  in  astringent  mixtures; 
that  of  linseed  is  used  instead  of  common  water  in  catarrh  and  cold ;  and  the  infu- 
sion of  tobacco  in  some  injections. 

loniNE. — This  substance  has  not  been  long  introduced  into  veterinary  practice. 
The  first  object  which  it  seemed  to  accomplish,  was  the  reduction  of  the  enlarged 
glands  that  frequently  remain  after  catarrh,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  it  could  reduce 
almost  every  species  of  tumour.  Much  concerned  in  the  first  introduction  of  iodine 
into  veterinary  practice,  the  writer  of  the  present  work  bears  willing  testimony  to 
the  zeal  and  success  of  others,  in  establishing  the  claims  of  this  most  valuable  medi- 
cine. Professor  Morton  has  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the  different  combina- 
tions of  iodine,  and  they  are  described  at  length  in  his  useful  "  Manual  of  Pharma- 
cy." He  gives  the  formulae  of  the  composition  of  a  liniment,  an  ointment,  and  m 
tincture  of  iodine,  adapted  to  different  species  and  stages  of  disease.  He  next  de- 
scribes the  preparation  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  —  the  combination  of  iodine  and 
potash,  —  and  then  the  improvement  on  that  under  the   name  of  the  diniodide  of 

copper the  union  of  two  parts  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  with  four  of  the  sulphate 

of  copper. 

The  action  of  this  compound  is  an  admirable  tonic  and  a  stimulant  to  the  absorb- 
ent svstem,  if  combined  with  vegetable  tonics,  and,  occasionally,  small  doses  of 
cantharides.  Professor  Spooner  and  Mr.  Daws  applied  this  compound,  and  with 
marked  success,  to  the  alleviation  of  farcy,  nasal  gleet,  and  glanders.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  witness  these  triumphs  over  disease,  a  little  while  ago  so  unexpected,  and  now 
so  assured. 

Jumper,  Oil  of. — ^This  essential  oil  is  retained  because  it  has  some  diuretic  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  being  a  pleasant  aromatic.  It  frequently  enters  into  the  compositit-s' 
of  the  diuretic  ball. 

Lead,  Plumbum. ^Tlie  Carbonate  of  Ijcad  has  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  biped  and 

the  quadruped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lead  works.  Tliey  are  subject  to  violent  grip- 
ing pains,  and  to  constipation  tl\#t  can  with  great  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  be  overcome. 
Siiluoihinir  of  the  same  kind  Is  occasionally  observed  in  the  cider  counties,  and  th»# 
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'*  painter's  colic"  is  a  circumstance  of  too  frequent  occurrence — the  occasional  dread- 
ful pains,  and  the  ravenous  appetite  extending  to  everything  that  comes  in  the  way 
of  the  animal.     Active  purg-atives  followed  by  opium  are  the  most  effectual  remedies. 

The  MeMe  of  Lead,  Plumhi  Jcetas.—^\^g&T  of  lead  is  seldom  given  externally  to 
the  horse,  but  is  used  as  a  coUyrium  for  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

The  Uqiior  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  or  Goulard's  Extract,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  termed 
at  the  Veterinary  College,  the  Jqua  Vegeto,  is  a  better  collyrinm,  and  advantageously 
used  in  external  and  superficial  inflammation,  and  particularly  the  inflammation  that 
"emains  after  the  application  of  a  blister. 

Lime  was  formerly  sprinkled  over  cankered  feet  and  greasy  heels,  but  there  are  less 
painful  caustics,  and  more  effectual  absorbents  of  moisture.  Lime-water  is  rarely 
used,  but  the  Chloride  of  Lime  is  exceedingly  valuable.  Diluted  with  twenty  times 
its  quantity  of  water,  it  helps  to  form  the  poultice  applied  to  every  part  from  which 
there  is  the  slightest  offensive  discharge.  The  foetid  smell  of  fistulous  withers,  poll- 
evil,  canker,  and  ill-conditioned  wounds,  is  immediately  removed,  and  the  ulcers  are 
more  disposed  to  heal.  When  mangy  horses  are  dismissed  as  cured,  a  washing  with 
the  diluted  chloride  will  remove  any  infection  that  may  lurk  about  them,  or  which 
they  may  carry  from  the  place  in  which  they  have  been  confined.  One  pint  of  the 
chloride  mixed  with  three  gallons  of  water,  and  brushed  over  the  walls  and  manger 
and  rack  of  the  foulest  stable,  will  completely  remove  all  infection.  Professor  Mor- 
ton, very  properly,  says  that  the  common  practice  of  merely  whitewashing  the  walls 
serves  only  to  cover  the  infectious  matter,  and  perhaps  to  preserve  it  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  so  that  when  the  lime  scales  off,  disease  may  be  again  engendered  by 
the  exposed  virus.  The  horse  furniture  worn  by  a  glandered  or  mangy  animal  will 
be  effectually  purified  by  the  chloride.  Internally  administered,  it  seems  to  have  little 
or  no  power. 

Liniments  are  oily  applications  of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  fluid,  and  designed 
either  to  soothe  an  inflamed  surface,  or,  by  gently  stimulating  the  skin,  to  remove 
deeper-seated  pain  or  inflammation.  As  an  emollient  liniment,  one  composed  of  half 
an  ounce  of  extract  of  lead  and  four  ounces  of  olive  oil  will  be  useful.  For  sprains, 
old  swellings,  or  rheumatism,  two  ounces  of  hartshorn,  the  same  quantity  of  cam- 
phorated spfrit,  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  may 
be  mixed  together ;  or  or  an  ounce  of  camphor  may  be  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of 
sweet  oil,  to" which  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  afterwards  added.  A  little 
powdered  cantharides,  or  tincture  of  cantharides,  or  mustard  powder,  will  render 
either  of  these  more  powerful,  or  convert  it  into  a  liquid  blister. 

Linseed. — An  infusion  of  linseed  is  often  used  instead  of  water,  for  the  drink  of 
the  horse  with  sore-throat  or  catarrh,  or  disease  of  the  urinary  organs  or  of  the  bow  els. 
A  pail  containing  it  should  be  slung  in  the  stable  or  loose  box.  Thin  gruel,  however, 
is  preferable ;  itls  as  bland  and  soothing,  and  it  is  more  nutritious.  Linseed  meal 
forms  the  best  poultice  for  almost  every  purpose.  ,      ,    • 

Magnesia.— The  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  Salts,  should  be  used  only  in 
promoting  the  purgative  effect  of  clysters,  or,  in  repeated  doses  of  six  or  eight 
ounces,  gently  to  open  the  bowels  at  the  commencement  of  fever.  Some  doubt, 
however,  attends  the  latter  practice ;  for  the  dose  must  occasionally  be  thrice  repeated 
before  it  w  ill  act,  and  then,  although  safer  than  aloes,  it  may  produce  too  much  irri- 
tation in  the  intestinal  canal,  especially  if  the  fever  is  the  precursor  of  inflammation 

uf  the  lungs.  •      .  i 

Mashes  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  horse-provender,  whether  in  sickness 
or  health.  A  mash  given  occasionally  to  a  horse  that  is  otherwise  fed  on  dry  meal 
prevents  him  from  becoming  dangerously  costive.  To  the  over-worked  and  tired 
horse,  nnthin<T  is  so  refreshing  as  a  warm  mash  with  his  usual  allowance  of  corn  in  it 
Tlie  art  of  getting  a  horse  into  apparent  condition  for  sale,  or  giving  him  a  round  and 
plump  appearanc"e,  consists  principally  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  mashes,  and 
from  their  easiness  of  digestion  and  the  mild  nutriment  which  they  afford,  as  well  as 
their  laxative  effect,  they  form  the  principal  diet  of  the  sick  horse. 

They  are  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  bran,  and  stirring  it  well,  and  then 
eoverintr  it  over  until  it  is  suflficiently  cool  for  the  h<lrse  to  eat.  If  in  the  heat  ct 
•^ummefa  cold  mash  is  preferred,  it  should,  nevertheless,  be  made  with  hot  water, 
and  then  suffered  to  remain  until  it  is  cold.  This  is  not  always  sufficiently  attended 
*o  by  the  oroom,  who  is  not  aware  that  the  efficacy  of  the  mash  depends  piineijially 
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on  the  change  which  is  effected  in  the  bran  and  the  other  ingredients  by  the  boiling 
water  rendering  them  more  easy  of  digestion,  as  well  as  more  aperient.  If  the  horse 
refuses  the  mash,  a  few  oats  may  be  sprinkled  over  it,  in  order  to  tempt  him  to  eat 
it,  but  if  it  is  previously  designed  that  corn  should  be  given  in  the  mash,  it  should 
be  scalded  with  the  bran,  in  order  to  soften  it  and  render  it  more  digestible.  Bran 
mashes  are  very  useful  preparatives  for  physic,  and  they  are  necessary  during  the 
operation  of  the  physic.  They  very  soon  become  sour,  and  the  manger  of  the  horse, 
of  whose  diet  they  form  a  principal  part,  should  be  daily  and  carefully  cleaned  out. 

When  horses  are  weakly  and  much  reduced,  malt  mashes  will  often  be  very  pala- 
table to  them  and  very  nutritive :  but  the  water  that  is  poured  on  a  malt  mash  should 
be  considerably  below  the  boiling  heat,  otherwise  the  malt  will  be  set,  or  clogged 
together.  If  the  owner  was  aware  of  the  value  of  a  malt  mash,  it  would  be  oftener 
given  when  the  horse  is  rapidly  getting  weaker  from  protracted  disease,  or  when  he 
is  beginning  to  recover  from  a  disease  by  which  he  has  been  much  reduced.  The 
only  exception  to  their  use  is  in  cases  of  chest  affection,  in  which  they  must  not 
he  given  too  early.  In  grease,  and  in  mange  accompanied  by  much  emaciation,  malt 
mashes  will  be  peculiarly  useful,  especially  if  they  constitute  a  principal  portion  of 
tlie  food. 

Mustard,  Sinapis. — ^This  will  be  found  occasionally  useful,  if,  in  inflammation 
of  the  chest  or  bowels,  it  is  well  nibbed  on  the  chest  or  the  abdomen.     The  external 
swelling  and  irritation  which  it  excites  may,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  abate  tho 
,  inflammation  within. 

MvRRH  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  it  may  be  united  to  the  tincture  of 
aloes  as  a  stimulating  and  digestive  application  \o  wounds.  Diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  it  is  a  good  application  for  canker  in  the  mouth,  but  as  an  internal 
medicine  it  seems  to  be  inert,  although  some  practitioners  advocate  its  use,  combined 
with  opium,  in  cases  of  chronic  cough. 

Nitrous  ^ther,  Spirit  of,  is  a  very  useful  medicine  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
fever,  for  while  it,  to  a  certain  degree,  rouses  the  exhausted  powers  of  the  animal,  and 
may  be  denominated  a  stimulant,  it  never  brings  back  the  dangerous  febrile  action 
which  was  subsiding.     It  is  given  in  doses  of  three  or  four  drachms. 

Olive  Oil  is  an  emollient  and  demulcent.     Its  laxative  effect  is  very  inconsider 
able  and  uncertain  in  the  horse. 

Opium. — However  underrated  by  some,  there  is  not  a  more  valuable  drug  on  our 
list.  It  does  not  often  act  as  a  narcotic  except  in  considerable  doses ;  but  it  is  a  pow- 
erful antispasmodic,  sedative,  and  astringent.  As  an  antispasmodic,  it  enters  into 
the  cholic  drink,  and  it  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  veterinarian  in  the  treatment  of  teta- 
nus or  locked-jaw.  As  a  sedative  it  relaxes  that  universal  spasm  of  the  muscular 
system  which  is  the  characteristic  of  tetanus ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  only  as  a  sedative 
vhat  it  has  such  admirable  effect  as  an  astringent,  for  when  the  irritation  around  the 
mouths  of  the  vessels  of  the  intestines  and  kidneys  is  a-llayed  by  the  opium,  the  undue 
purging  and  profuse  staling  will  necessarily  be  arrested. 

Opium  should,  however,  be  given  with  caution.  It  is  its  secondary  effect  that  is 
sedative,  and,  if  given  in  cases  of  fever,  its  primary  effect  in  increasing  the  excita- 
tion of  the  frame  may  be  very  considerable  and  highly  injurious.  In  the  early  and 
acute  stage  of  fever,  it  would  be  bad  practice  to  give  it  in  the  smallest  quantity  ;  but 
when  the  fever  has  passed,  or  is  passing,  there  is  nothing  which  so  rapidly  subdues 
the  irritability  that  accompanies  extreme  weakness.  It  becomes  an  excellent  tonic, 
because  it  is  a  sedative. 

If  the  blue  or  green  vitriol,  or  cantharides,  have  been  pushed  too  far,  opium,  sooner 
than  any  other  drug,  quiets  the  disorder  they  have  occasioned.  It  is  given  in  doses 
of  one  or  two  drachms,  in  the  form  of  ball.  Other  medicines  are  usually  combined 
with  it,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Externally,  it  is  useful  in  ophthalmia.  In  the  form  of  decoction  of  the  poppy-head, 
it  may  constitute  the  basis  of  an  anodyne  poultice;  but  it  must  not  be  given  in  union 
with  any  alkali,  with  the  exception  of  chalk,  in  over-purging;  nor  with  the  supera- 
cetate  of  lead,  by  which  its  powers  are  materially  imjiaired ;  nor  with  sulphate  of 
line,  or  copper,  or  iron. 

From  its  high  price  it  is  much  adulterated,  and  it  is  not  always  met  with  in  a  state 
of  purity.     The  best  tests  are  its  smell,  its  taste,  its  toughness  and  pliancy,  its  fawr. 
01  brown  Colour,  and  its  weight,  for  it  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the  vegetable  extract- 
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except  gum  arabic ;  yet  its  weight  is  often  fraudulently  increased  by  stones  and  bits 
of  lead  dexterously  concealed  in  it.  The  English  opium  is  almost  as  good  as  the 
Turkish,  and  frequently  sold  for  h;  but  is  distinguishable  by  its  blackness  and  soft- 
ness. 

Pai.m  Oil,  when  genuine,  is  the  very  best  substance  that  can  be  used  for  makino 
masses  and  balls.     It  has  a  pleasant  smell,  and  it  never  becomes  rancid. 

Pitch  is  used  to  give  adhesiveness  and  firmness  to  charges  and  plasters.  The 
common  pitch  is  quite  as  good  as  the  more  expensive  Burgundy  pitch.  The  best 
plaster  for  sandcrack  consists  of  one  pound  of  pitch  and  an  ounce  of  yellow  bees- 
wax melted  together. 

Physic. — The  cases  which  require  physic,  the  composition  of  the  most  effectual 
and  safest  physic-ball,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  under  physic,  have  been  already 
described. 

Potash. — Two  compounds  of  potash  are  used  in  veterinary  practice.  The  Nitrate 
of  Potash  {Nitre)  is  a  valuable  cooling  medicine  and  a  mild  diuretic,  and,  therefore, 
it  should  enter  into  the  composition  of  every  fever-ball.  Its  dose  is  from  two  to  four 
drachms.  Grooms  often  dissolve  it  in  the  water.  There  are  two  objections  to  this: 
either  the  horse  is  nauseated  and  will  not  drink  so  much  water  as  he  ought;  or  the 
salt  taste  of  the  water  causes  considerable  thirst,  and  disinclination  to  solid  food. 
Nitre,  whilst  dissolving,  materially  lowers  the  temperature  of  water,  and  furnishes  a 
very  cold  and  useful  lotion  for  sprain  of  the  back  sinews,  and  other  local  inflamma- 
tions. The  lotion  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the  salt  is  dissolved,  for  it  quickly  be- 
comes as  warm  as  the  surrounding  air.  The  Bitartrate  of  Potash  {Cream  of  Tartar) 
is  a  mild  diuretic,  and,  combined  with  j1<]thiop's  mineral,  is  used  as  an  alterative  in 
obstinatie  mange  or  grease.  The  objection,  however,  to  its  use  in  such  an  animal  as 
the  horse,  is  the  little  power  which  it  seems  to  exercise. 

Poultices. — Few  horsemen  are  aware  of  the  value  of  these  simple  applications  in 
abating  inflammation,  relieving  pain,  cleansing  wounds,  and  disposing  them  to  heal. 
They  are  applications  of  the  best  kind  continued  much  longer  than  a  simple  fomenta- 
tion can  he.  In  all  inflammations  of  the  foot  they  are  very  beneficial,  by  softening 
♦he  horn  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  foot  and  contracted  and  pressing  on  the  internal 
and  highly  sensible  parts.  The  moisture  and  warmth  are  the  useful  qualities  of  the 
poultice ;  and  that  poultice  is  the  best  for  general  purposes  in  which  moisture  and 
warmth  are  longest  retained.  Perspiration  is  most  abundantly  promoted  in  the  part, 
the  pores  are  opened,  swellings  are  relieved,  and  discharges  of  a  healthy  nature  pro- 
cured from  wounds. 

Linseed  meal  forms  the  best  general  poultice,  because  it  longest  retains  the  mois- 
ture. iJran,  although  frequently  used  for  poultices,  is  objectionable,  because  it  so 
soon  becomes  dry.  To  abate  considerable  iuflammation,  and  especially  in  a  wounded 
part,  Goulard  may  be  added,  or  the  linseed  meal  may  be  made  into  a  paste  with  a 
decoction  of  poppy-heads.  To  promote  a  healthy  discharge  from  an  old  or  foul  ulcer; 
or  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  parts,  in  the  process  of  what  is  called  coring 
out ;  or  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  a  tumour  that  must  be  opened  ;  or  to  cleanse  it  when 
it  is  opened, — two  ounces  of  common  turpentine  may  be  added  to  a  pound  of  linseed 
meal :  but  nothing  can  be  so  absurd,  or  is  so  injurious,  as  the  addition  of  turpentine 
to  a  poultice  that  is  designed  to  be  an  emollient.  The  drawing  poultices  and  stop- 
pings of  farriers  are  often  highly  injurious,  instead  of  abating  inflammation. 

If  the  ulcer  smells  offensively,  two  ounces  of  powdered  charcoal  may  be  added  to 
the  linseed  meal,  or  the  poultice  may  be  made  of  water,  to  which  a  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  has  been  added  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pound.  As 
an  emollient  poultice  for  grease  and  cracked  heels,  and  especially  if  accompanied  by 
much  unpleasant  smell,  there  is  nothing  preferable  to  a  poultice  of  mashed  carrots 
with  charcoal.  For  old  grease  some  slight  stimulant  must  be  added,  as  a  little  yeast 
or  the  grounds  of  table-beer. 

There  are  two  errors  in  the  application  of  a  poultice,  and  particularly  as  it  recards 
the  legs.  It  is  often  put  on  too  tight,  by  means  of  which  the  return  of  the  blow!  fron. 
the  foot  is  prevented,  and  the  disease  is  increased  instead  of  lessened ;  or  it  is  too  hot 
and  unnece.«sar>'  pain  is  given,  and  the  inflammation  aggravated. 

Powders. — Some  horses  are  very  difficult  to  ball  or  drench,  and  the  violent  stnio 
gle  that  would  accompany  the  attempt  to  conquer  them  may  heighten  the  fever  or 
inflammation.    To  such  horses  powders  must  be  given  in  mashes.    Emetic  tartar  an^ 


digitalis  may  be  generally  used  in  cases  of  inflammation  or  fever;  or  emetic  tartar 
for  worms ;  or  calomel  or  even  the  farina  of  the  croton  nut  for  physic :  but  powders 
are  too  often  an  excuse  for  the  laziness  or  awkwardness  of  the  carter  or  groom.  The 
horse  frequently  refuses  them,  especially  if  his  appetite  has  otherwise  begun  to  fail ; 
the  powder  and  the  mash  are  wasted,  and  the  animal  is  unnecessarily  nauseated.  All 
medicine  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  ball  or  drink. 

Raking. — This  consists  in  introducing  the  hand  into  the  rectum  of  the  horse,  and 
drawing  out  any  hardened  dung  that  may  be  there.  It  may  be  necessary  in  costive- 
ness  or  fever,  if  a  clyster  pipe  cannot  be  obtained  ;  but  an  injection  will  better  effect 
the  purpose,  and  with  less  inconvenience  to  the  animal.  The  introduction  of  the 
hand  into  the  rectum  is,  however,  useful  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  stone  in  the 
bladder,  or  the  degree  of  distension  of  the  bladder  in  suppression  of  urine,  for  the 
bladder  will  be  easily  felt  below  the  intestine,  and,  at  the  same  time  by  the  heat  of 
tlie  intestine,  the  degree  of  inflammation  in  it  or  in  the  bladder  may  be  detected. 

Resin. — The  yellow  resin  is  that  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. It  is  used  externally  to  give  consistence  to  ointments,  and  to  render  them 
slightly  stimulant.  Intesnally  it  is  a  useful  diuretic,  and  is  given  in  doses  of  five  or 
six  drachms  made  into  a  ball  with  soft  soap.  The  common  liquid  turpentine  is,  how- 
ever, preferable. 

Rowels. — The  manner  of  rowelling  has  been  already  described.  As  exciting 
inflammation  on  the  surface,  and  so  lessening  that  which  had  previously  existed  in  a 
neighbouring  but  deeper-seated  part,  they  are  decidedly  inferior  to  blisters,  for  they 
do  not  act  so  quickly  or  so  extensively;  therefore  they  should  not  be  used  in  acute 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  bowel^,  or  any  vital  part.  When  the  inflammation, 
however,  although  not  intense,  has  long  continued,  rowels  will  be  serviceable  by  pro- 
ducing an  irritation  and  discharge  that  can  be  better  kept  up  than  by  a  blister.  Ah 
promoting  a  permanent,  although  not  very  considerable  discharge,  and  some  inflam- 
mation, rowels  in  the  thighs  are  useful  in  swelled  legs  and  obstinate  grease.  If  fluid 
is  thrown  out  under  the  skin  in  any  other  part,  the  rowel  acts  as  a  permanent  drain. 
When  sprain  of  the  joint  or  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  is  suspected,  a  rowel  in  the 
chest  will  be  serviceable.  The  wound  caused  by  a  rowel  will  readily  heal,  and  with 
little  blemish,  unless  the  useless  leather  of  the  tarrier  has  been  inserted. 

Secale  cornutum,  the  Ergot  of  Rye. — ^This  is  well  known  to  be  an  excitant  in 
assisting  parturition  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  dogs.  It  has  been  used  with  success  in  thf. 
raare  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Lincoln.  It  should  only  be  applied  in  difficult  cases, 
and  the  dose  should  be  two  drachms,  combined  with  some  carminative,  and  given 
every  hour.  • 

Sedatives  are  medicines  that  subdue  irritation,  repress  spasmodic  action,  or  deaden 
pain.  We  will  not  inquire  whether  they  act  first  as  stimulants :  if  they  do,  their 
effect  is  exceedingly  transient,  and  is  quickly  followed  by  depression  and  diminished 
action.  Digitalis,  hellebore,  opium,  turpentine,  are  medicines  of  this  kind.  Thrir 
eft'ect  in  ditft-rent  diseases  or  stages  of  disease,  and  the  circumstances  which  indicate 
the  use  of  any  one  of  them  in  preference  to  the  rest,  are  considered  under  their  respec- 
tive titles. 

Soda. — The  Carbonate  of  Soda  is  a.  useful  antacid,  and  probably  a  diuretic,  but  it  is 
not  much  used  in  veterinary  practice.  The  Chloride  of  Soda  is  not  so  eflicacious  for 
the  removal  of  unpleasant  smells  and  all  infection  as  the  chloride  of  lime ;  but  it  is 
exceedingly  useful  in  changing  malignant  and  corroding  and  destnictive  sores  into  the 
state  of  simple  ulcers,  and,  in  ulcers  that  are  not  malignant,  it  much  hastens  the  cure. 
Poll  evil  and  fistulous  withers  are  much  benefited  by  it,  and  all  farcy  ulcers.  It  is 
used  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  solution  to  twenty-four  of  water. 

Sodh  Ciiloridcm,  CAtmmon  Salt,  is  very  extensively  employed  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice. It  forms  an  efficacious  aperient  clyster,  and  a  solution  of  it  has  been  given  as 
an  aperient  drink.  Sprinkled  over  the  hay,  or  in  a  mash,  it  is  very  palatable  to  sick 
horses;  and  in  that  languor  and  disinclination  to  food  which  remain  after  severe  illness, 
'ew  things  will  so  soon  recall  the  appetite  as  a  drink  composed  of  six  or  eitrht  ounces 
of  salt  in  solution.  To  horses  in  health  it  is  more  useful  than  is  generally  iinaq-ined, 
as  promoting  the  disrestion  of  the  food,  and,  consequently,  cnndition.  Evternally  ap 
plied,  there  are  few  better  lotions  for  inflamr<l  eyes  than  a  solution  of  half  a  drachm 
of  salt  in  four  ounces  of  water.  In  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the  same 
quantify  of  water,  it  is  a  good  embrocation  for  sore  shoulders  and  backs;  end  if  i; 
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does  not  always  disperse  warbles  and  tumours,  it  takes  away  much  of  the  tenderness 
of  the  skin. 

SoD^  Sulphas, — Sulphate  of  Soda. — Glauber's  Salt. — ^This  medicine  is  seldom  used 
in  the  treatment  of  the  horse.     It  appears  to  have  some  diuretic  property. 

{Soap  is  supposed  to  possess  a  diuretic  quality,  and  therefore  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  some  diuretic  masses.  See  Kesin.  By  many  practitioners  it  is  made  an 
ingredient  in  the  physic-ball,  but  uselessly  or  even  injuriously  so ;  for  if  the  aloes  are 
finely  powdered  and  mixed  with  palm  oil,  they  will  dissolve  readily  enough  in  the 
nowels  without  the  aid  of  the  soap,  while  the  action  of  the  soap  on  the  kidneys  will 
unpair  the  purgative  effect  of  the  aloes. 

Starch  may  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  gruel  in  obstinate  cases  of  purging, 
ooth  as  a  clyster,  and  to  support  the  strength  of  the  animal. 

Stoppings  constitute  an  important,  but  too  often  neglected  part  of  stable  manage- 
ment. If  a  horse  is  irregularly  or  seldom  worked,  his  feet  are  deprived  of  moisture; 
ihey  become  hard  and  unyielding  and  brittle,  and  disposed  to  corn  and  contraction 
and  founder.  The  verj'  dung  of  a  neglected  and  filthy  stable  would  be  preferable  to 
habitual  standing  on  the  cleanest  litter  without  stopping.  •  In  wounds,  and  bruises, 
and  corns,  moisture  is  even  more  necessary,  in  order  to  supple  the  horn,  and  relieve 
its  pressure  on  the  tender  parts  beneath.  As  a  common  stopping,  nothing  is  better 
than  cow-dung  with  aTourth  part  of  clay  well  beaten  into  it,  and  confined  with  splents 
from  the  binding  or  larger  twigs  of  the  broom.  In  cases  of  wounds  a  little  tar  may 
be  added ;  but  tar,  as  a  common  stopping,  is  too  stimulating  and  drj'ing.  Pads  made 
of  thick  felt  have  lately  been  contrived,  which  are  fitted  to  the  sole,  and,  swelling  on 
being  wetted,  are  sufficiently  confined  by  the  sh^e.  Having  been  well  saturated  with 
water,  thiey  will  continue  moist  during  the  night.  They  are  very  useful  in  gentlemen's 
stables;  but  the  cow-dung  and  clay  are  sufficient  for  the  fanner. 

Strvchnia. — This  drug  has  frequently  been  employed  with  decided  advantage  in 
cases  of  paralysis  in  the  dog;  and  lately,  and  with  decided  advantage,  it  has  been 
administered  to  the  horse.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  grains,  given  twice  in  the 
day. 

ScLPHUR  is  the  basis  of  the  most  effectual  applications  for  mange.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent alterative,  combined  usually  with  antimony  and  nitre,  and  particularly  for  manpe, 
surfeit,  grease,  hidebound,  or  want  of  condition;  and  it  is  a  useful  ingredient  in  the 
cough  and  fever  ball.  When  given  alone,  it  seems  to  have  little  effect,  except  as  a 
laxative  in  doses  of  six  or  eight  ounces ;  but  there  are  much  better  aperients.  The 
black  sulphur  consists  principally  of  the  dross  after  the  pure  sulphur  has  been  sepa- 
rated. • 

Tar  melted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  grease  forms  the  usual  stopping  of  the  farrier. 
It  is  a  warm,  or  slightly  stimulant,  and  therefore  Useful,  tlressingfor  bruised  or  woimded 
feet;  but  its  principal  virtue  seems  to  consist  in  preventing  the  penetration  of  dirt  and 
water  to  the  wounded  part.  As  a  common  stopping  it  has  been  considered  objection- 
al)le.  From  its  warm  and  drying  properties  it  is  the  usual  and  proper  basis  for  thrush 
ointments ;  and  from  its  adhesiveness,  and  slightly  stimulating  power,  it  often  forms 
an  ingredient  in  applications  for  mange.  Some  practitioners  give  it,  and  advantageously, 
with  the  usual  cough  medicine,  and  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms  for  chronic  couph. 
The  common  tar  is  as  effectual  as  the  Barbadoes  for  every  veterinary  purpose.  The 
oil,  or  spirit  (rectified  oil)  of  tar  is  sometimes  used  alone  for  the  cure  of  mange,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  spirit  of  tar,  mixed  with  double  the  quantity  of  fish 
oil,  is,  from  its  peculiar  penetrating  property,  one  of  the  best  applications  for  hard  and 
brittle  feet.  It  should  be  well  rubbed  with  a  brush,  every  night,  both  on  the  crust 
and  sole. 

Tinctures. — ^The  medicinal  properties  of  many  substances  are  extracted  by  spirit 
of  wine,  but  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  scarcely  available  for  internal  use  ir 
veterinary  practice.  So  much  aloes  or  opium  must  be  given  in  order  to  produce  effect 
on  the  horse,  that  the  quantity  of  spirit  necessary  to  dissolve  it  would  be  injurious  or 
might  be  fatal.  As  applioations  to  wounds  or  inflamed  surfaces,  the  tinctures  of  aloes, 
digitalis,  myrrh,  and  opium,  are  highly  useful. 

Tobacco,  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  veterinarian,  may  be  advantageously  employed 
in  cases  of  extreme  costiveness,  or  dangerous  cholic;  but  should  never  be  permitted 
to  be  used  as  an  external  application  for  the  cure  of  mange,  or  an  internal  medicine  tc 
yramote  a  fine  coat. 
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Tonics  are  valuable  medicines  when  judiciously  employed;  but,  like  cordials,  thev 
have  been  fatally  abused.  Many  a  horse  recovering  from  severe  disease  has  beer 
destroyed  by  their  too  early,  or  too  free  use.  The  veterinary  surgeon  occasionallv 
adnunisters  them  injuriously,  in  his  anxiety  to  gratify  the  impatience  of  his  employer. 
Ihe  mild  vegetable  tomes,  chamomile,  gentian,  and  ginger,  and,  perhaps,  the  carbonate 
ot  iron,  may  sometimes  be  given  with  benefit,  and  may  hasten  the  perfect  recovery  of 
he  patient;  but  there  are  few  principles  more  truly  founded  on  reason  and  experience, 
than,  that  disease  once  removed,  the  powers  of  nature  are  sufficient  to  re-establish 
health.  Against  the  more  powerful  mineral  tonics,  except  for  the  particular  purposes 
that  have  been  pointed  out  under  the  proper  heads,  the  horse  proprietor  and  Ihe  vete- 
rinarian should  be  on  his  guard. 

Turpentine.— The  common  liquid  turpentine  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  best 
diuretics,  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce,  and  made  into  a  ball  with  linseed  meal  and  pow- 
dered  ginger.  It  is  added  to  the  calamine  or  any  other  mild  o.ntment  in  order  to  render 
1  sumulaling  and  digestive,  and,  from  its  adhesiveness  and  slight  stimulatin.r  power 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  mange  ointments.  The  oil  of  turpentine  is  an  excellent  anuspa* 
modic.  For  the  removal  of  cholic  it  stands  unrivalled.  Forming  a  tincture  with 
cantharides.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  sweating  blister  for  old  strains  and  swellings.  \s  a 
blister  it  IS  far  inferior  to  the  common  ointment.  As  a  stimulant  frequently  appl  ed  it 
must  be  sufficiently  lowered,  or  it  may  blemish.  J    tf  - 

brittl^^ — "^^^  yellow  wax  is  used  in  charges  and  some  plasters  to  render  them  less 

Zinc— The  impure  carbonate  of  zinc,  under  the  name  of  Calamine  Powder,  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  a  valuable  healing  ointment,  called  Turner's  Cerate.  Five  parts 
ot  lard  and  one  of  resin  are  melted  together,  and  when  these  begin  to  get  cool,  two 
parts  of  the  calamine,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  are  stirred  in.  If  the  wound 
is  not  healthy,  a  small  quantity  of  common  tyrpentine  may  be  added.  This  salve 
justly  deserves  the  name  which  it  has  gained,  "The  Healing  Ointment."  The 
calamine  is  sometimes  sprinkled  with  advantage  on  cracked  heels  and  superficial 

The  sulphate  of  zinc,  WhUe  Ftlnol,  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  to  an  ounce 
ot  water,  is  an  excellent  application  in  ophthalmia,  when  the  inflammatory  staoe  is 
passing  over ;  and  quittor  is  most  successfully  treated  by  a  saturated  solution  of  white 
vitriol  being  injected  into  the  sinuses.  A  solution  of  white  vitriol  of  less  strength 
lorms  a  wash  for  grease  that  is  occasionally  useful,  when  the  alum  or  blue  vitriol  dSes 
not  appear  to  succeed. 

ZiNGiBERis  RKDix.—Ginirer  /?W.— This  is  an  admirable  stimulant  and  carminative. 
It  IS  useful  in  loss  of  appetite  and  flatulent  cholic,  while  it  rouses  the  intestinal  canal 
to  Its  proper  action.  The  cordial  mass  resorted  to  by  the  best  surgeons  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  ginger  and  gentian  beaten  into  a  mass  with  treacle. 
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"  He  would 


Have  made  them  mules:  wno  have  tlieu  piove^er 
Only  for  bearing  buideni ;  and  sore  blows  ' 

Fur  linkioK  under  them." 


Against  these  humble  animals  there  seems  with  many,  to  be  a  prejudice,  more  cruel  if 
not  more  tnvelerute  than  that  which  prompts  every  son  of  Adam,  whither  he  .^et  hhn  on 
die  high-vyay  or  the  bye-way,  to  "bruise  the  serpent's  head!"  Can  it  be  that  these 
abiding  ant.path.es  to  both,  are  ,x.>rpetuated  by  the  force  of  scriptural  injunctions  against  the 
life  ot  the  one  and  the  procreation  ot  the  other  ?  "Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  Uth 
a  diverse  kind,"  sa.  h  the  Scr.ptures  :  now,  though  this  command  may  be  admitted\s  binding 
upo.  the  Jews  not  to  t«f  J  mules,  does  it  follow  that  a  christian  is  forbidden  the  kind  treat! 
ment  and  jud.cotis  use  of  them?  The  same  chapter  and  verse  which  denounces  this 
expen.ncnt  ujk,,.  the  procreative  faculties  of  God's  creatures.  al.so  warns  tl»c  husbandman  not 
to  "sow  mingled  seed"-but  what  farmer,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  refuses  to  reap  a  g^ 
crop  ot  .n.xed  clover  and  tnnothy  ?  and  besides,  did  not  King  Darid,  a  man  aller  God's  own 
heart,  md.cate  h.s  care  for  his  sou,  and  intend  it  as  a  compliment  for  both  him  and  the  mule, 
when  he  gave  the  order,  "  take  with  you  the  servants  of  your  Lord,  and  cause  Solomon  my 
8on  to  ride  u|K,n  mine  own  mule,  and  bring  him  down  to  Gihon  ?"  Let  me  then  invoke  the 
iberahty  o  my  readers  to  cast  as.de  all  prejudice  against  this  useful  and  too  oRen  abused 
hybrid,  and  impartially  to  Jiear  me  "  for  my  cause." 

To  all.  and  there  are  many  who  entertain  a  scornful  contempt  for  the  whole  asinine 
family,  inight  be  commended  bterne's  pathetic  story  of  "The  Dead  Ass,"  for  a  touchinir 
p.ctijre  ot  taithlul  service,  and  of  mutual  friendship  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life-"  Shan* 
on  the  world  !  said  I  to  myself.  Did  we  love  each  other  as  this  poor  soul  loved  hi. 
Ass — 't  would  be  something."  *^ 

America,  as  to  its  Agriculture,  may  be  likened  to  a  gallant  ship,  moored  in  a  beautiful 
harbour,  whose  owners  have  no  means  to  buy  her  cargo  or  hire  sailors  to  man  and  send  her 
o  sea.  The  mildew  blights  her  sails,  and  worms  eat  out  her  bottom.  So  it  is  with  our 
lands  ;  with  millions  on  millions  of  acres,  the  growth  of  our  population  and  natio..ul  wealth 
;s  lamrntably  retarded  for  want  of  force  to  put  them  in  good  and  profitable  tillage. 
The  e  IS  no  country  where  labour,  and  all  labour-sating  animals  and  contrivances,  are  so 
much  ^desideratum  as  ,n  ours  I  Hence  the  necessity  and  the  usefulness  of  every  discussion 
which  shal  teach  the  land-holder  how  and  in  what  form-with  what  animal  or  implement, 
he  can  with  the  /*«/  outlay,  command  the  greatest  amount  of  productive  imrer  applicable  to 
annculure  lly.t  power,  in  a  word,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  which  will  work  the 
longest  ajid  the  cheapest  and  with  most  efTccL  Among  animals,  is  it  not  in  the  mule  tha. 
we  hnd  this  power  or  machine  ?  Thi..,  reader,  is  the  subject  of  our  inquiry :  a.id  fir.l  it 
seems  proper  to  look  into  its  natural  history  ana  qualities,  to  see  whether  there  be  in  fact 
any  ground  of  preference  between  one  and  another,  or  whether  a  mule  is  a  mule  !  all  beinir 
rnt'"'  T  *°?..'""r^  '"-^'•'"  ^ojupposc;  and  finally  to  inquire  and  explain  in  what  the  differ- 
dil.er"LlL^  ""parting  difference  of  value,  con^ists-ruch.  reader,  is  the  object  of  this 

Agriculturists,  even  tho..e  who  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of  becoming  more  familiar 
uith  the  quaht.es  and  uses  of  this  animal,  8eem  to  reason,  as  already  hi.md,  or  rather  to 
conclude  without  reason,  that  all  mules  are  alike ;  with  the  name  and  the  sight  of  all  is  alike 
associated  the  ..dea  of  jumping  and  kicking  and  all  sorts  of  devilment  incarnate  !  Henw 
has  ar.sen  he  d.fficulty.  the  l.mited  employment  and  the  slowness  in  realising  the  impro"S 
men  s  of  which  this  annual  is  susceptible,  like  others,  even  the  proud  "  lord  of^tl  e  c  Xn  " 
•^y  attention  to  breed  and  to  education  I  j-  u.u  u.  uic  trtaucn, 

DeUef  that  wc  can  add  anything  new  to  what  has  been  written  upon   heir  natural  history; 
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but  rather  witli  the  hope  of  making  some  impression  on  the  pubUc  mind,  and  inducing;  b 
higlier  appreciation  of  these  animals,  by  presenting  at  one  view  the  opinions,  some  of  them 
hillicrto  unpublished,  and  beHeved  to  be  very  striking,  of  gentlemen  who  have  enjoyed  rare 
opportunities  to  judge  of  the  different  races  of  the  Ass,  and  of  the  temper,  habits  and  capa. 
Lilities  of  the  Mule.  True,  the  Editor  professes  to  be  himself  not  altogether  without  expe- 
ri-jnce  on  some  of  these  points ;  having  often,  when  a  boy,  been  mounted  on  tlie  back  of 
one,  and  sent,  on  Saturday  (always  on  Saturday)  in  spite  of  all  pouting  and  sulking,  to  tlie 
weaver,  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  or  the  country  store.  On  these  mournful  occasions,  the 
sense  of  hardship  at  being  disappointed  of  some  well-concerted  scheme  of  rural  sport,  found 
vent,  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  in  acts  of  spitefulness  (not  always  unretaliated)  towards  the 
innocent  mule — the  poor  beast  being  beaten  and  the  rider  sometimes  thrown  over  his  head! 
until  now,  that  tliough  near  forty  years  have  passed  away  since  the  close  of  this  war  of 
puerile  injustice  and  mulish  resentment,  it  may  yet  be  questioned  whether  it  be  exactly 
fair,  that  one  of  the  parties  should  assume  to  be  the  limner  of  the  other !  We  will  en. 
deavour,  however,  in  weighing  the  subject,  to  hold  the  scales  with  even  hand ;  and  here, 
lest  it  be  elsewhere  omitted,  let  one  acknowledgment  be  made,  and  noted  by  the  advocate« 
of  the  more  sightly  and  favoured  horse,— that  though  the  nmle  may,  as  already  suggested, 
be  the  cause  of  falls  in  others,  no  man  ever  yet  saw  a  mule  fall  down  !  but  we  nmst  not 
anticipate. 

As  already  stated,  the  first  inquiry  would  seem  to  be  as  to  the  progenitors  of  the  mule, 
to  decide  how  far,  on  these,  depend  the  qualities  and  value  of  the  progeny.  This  point  being 
discussed,  the  subject  leads  us  to  consider  the  question  of  rearing  and  breaking — his  age, 
strength  and  general  usefulness  compared  with  otlier  animals.  On  all  these  points  we  shall 
rely  as  before  admitted  on  the  views  of  intelligent  writers,  and  of  gentlemen  of  close  obser- 
vation and  of  the  highest  respectability  with  whom  we  have  recently  corresponded.  Before 
proceeding  however  to  quote  autliorilies  on  these  point*,  there  is  one  proposition  or  conclus-.on 
which  reading  and  inquiry  have  led  us  to  adopt,  and  wiiich  may  as  well  be  here  expressed, 
witliout  slopping  to  trouble  the  reader  with  all  the  particular  grounds  of  it.  It  is  that  the 
best  mules  are  produced  by  the  union  of  the  Jack  with  the  mare,  ratiier  than  from  cohabita- 
tion  between  the  Stallion  and  the  Jennet  Indejiendently  of  any  particular  facts,  and  of  the 
few  instances  in  which  the  Stallion  is  known  to  have  been  so  employed,  (that  alone  warrant- 
ing  the  inference  against  its  eligibility)  we  should  form  the  conclusion  here  announced,  that 
the  better  pro<luce  would  be,  generally  from  the  smaller  nire  and  the  larger  dam  ;  on  tlie  clear 
principles  of  breeding  laid  down  by  Professor  Cline  of  London,  in  his  essay  on  breeding 
domestic  animals,  which  is  elsewhere  referred  to  and  quoted  in  our  introduction  to  the  work 
un  the  Horse. 

In  the  annals  of  American  agriculture  at  least,  the  essay  on  the  mule,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  mobt  elaborate  and  of  the  highest  authority,  is  one  written  by  S.  W.  Pomerot, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  who,  whether  farming,  as  then,  near  the  "  Literary  Eujporium,"  or  aa 
now,  more  profitably  employed,  as  we  learn  and  hope,  in  heaving  coal  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio ;  brings  lifrht  to  every  circle  in  which  he  moves.  Of  an  essay  so  meritorious,  we  may  be 
justified  in  telling  the  history;  and  the  more  so  as  by  so  doing  we  shall  give  to  the  positions 
It  maintains  more  weight  with  the  reader  tlian  would  any  dictum  of  ours. 

The  writer  of  this,  then  the  Editor  of  the  old  American  Farmer,  being  himself  bred  on  a 
"plantation"  where  mules  were  bred  and  in  constant  une,  and  anxious  to  have  the  minds  of 
Ilia  numerous  patrons  disabused  and  enlightened  as  to  the  true  qualities  and  value  of  this,  as 
compared  with  other  and  more  favoured  animals  for  the  usual  purposes  of  husbandry,  with- 
out  difficulty  persuaded  the  late  venerable  Charlks  Carroll  of  Carrolhon  to  offer  a  premium 
for  the  best  essay  on  that  subject  The  competitors  were  numerous,  but  the  award  of  the 
plate,  with  its  appropriate  devices  and  inscriptions,  was  unanimously  and  without  hesitation, 
to  S.  W.  Pomeroy,  then  of  Brighton  Massachusetts.  It  is  to  that  essay  we  shall  now  have 
free  recourse ;  and  first  as  to 

THE  DIFFERENT  RACES  OF  JACKS. 

It  seems  to  be  a  well-established  fact,  that  different  races  of  the  Ass  exist  with  properties 
M  distinctly  marked  as  those  which  characterise  the  various  species  of  camel.  According 
to  the  learned  Doctor  Harris,  author  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  the  Bib'c,"  tour  different 
races  of  asses  arc  recognised  in  the  original  Hebrew  Scriptures  :  viz.  I'aia,  Chanior,  Aton^ 
and  Orud. 

We  find,  says  the  author  of  the  prize  essay  referred  to,  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  sacrea 
history,  the  common  domestic  ass,  Chamor,  was  employed  in  all  the  mviiial  labours  of  a 
patriarchal  family,  while  a  nobler  and  more  estimable  animal  {Aton)  wjs  destined  to  carry 
the  patriarchs,  the  well-born,  and  those  on  whom  marks  of  dif^linction  were  to  be  conferred. 
They  constituted  an  important  item  in  a  schedule  of  pastoral  wci.Ith  of  those  times. 
David,  wc  are  told,  had  an  oflicerof  high  dignity  appointed  expressly  to  superintend  his  stud 
uf  high-bred  asset !  Atonoth. 
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The  difference  between  the  different  races,  for  which  all  writers  of  research  anJ  the  most 
observant  tra .sellers  and  agriculturists  contend,  may  be  plainly  traced  in  the  portnits  drawn 
by  G.  W.  Park  Costis,  Esq.,  of  Arlington,  of  the  two  Jacks,  the  Royal  Gift,  and  tlie  Knight 
or  Malta,  presented  to  General  Washington  about  the  year  1787— of  these  Mr,  Custia 
,say8,  "  The  Gift,  with  a  jennet,  was  a  present  from  the  king  of  Spain,  and  said  to  have  been 
selected  from  the  royal  stud.  The  Knight  I  believe  was  from  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
and  shipped  from  Marseilles. 

"The  Girr  was  a  huge  and  ill-shaped  Jack,  near  sixteen  hands  high,  very  large  head,  clumsy 
limbs,  and  to  all  appearance  little  calculated  for  active  service  ;  he  was  of  a  grey  colqur, 
probably  not  young  when  imported,  and  died  at  Mount  Vernon  but  little  valued  for  his  mules! 
which  were  unwieldy  and  dull. 

"  The  Knight  was  of  a  moderate  size,  clean  limbed,  great  activity,  the  fire  and  ferocity  of  a 
tiger,  a  dark  brown,  nearly  a  black  colour,  white  belly  and  muzzle,  could  be  managed  only 
by  one  groom,  and  that  always  at  considerable  personal  risk.  He  lived  to  a  great  old  age, 
and  was  so  infirm  towards  the  last  as  to  require  lifting.  He  died  on  my  estate,  in  New 
Kent  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1803  or  '3.  His  mules  were  all  active,' spirited, 
and  serviceable,  and  from  stout  mares  attained  considerable  size. 

The  Knight  of  IVIalta,  here  mentioned  by  Mr.  Custis,  is  believed  unquestionably  to  hare 
been  "  the  first  Maltese  Jack  ever  brought  to  the  United  States."  The  second  one,  says  Mr. 
Pomeroy,  canae  in  the  Frigate  Constitution  on  her  return,  as  he  thinks,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  was  sold,  it  is  believed,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Since  that  time  a  number 
have  been  introduced  by  officers  of  the  Navy,  and  in  merchant-ships. 

The  learned  Professor  Wilson,  in  an  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  on  the  natural 
history  of  quadrupeds  and  whales,  says  of  the  Ass:  "  The  races  of  eastern  origin  are  much 
more  beautitui,  with  glossy  skins,  carrying  their  heads  loftily,  and  moving  tlieir  limbs  in  a 
very  graceful  manner.     They  accordingly  fetch  a  very  high  price." 

There  is  no  one  within  the  range  of  our  acquaintance  whose  dealings  and  w'hosc  experi- 
ence  on  these  subjects,  equal  those  of  General  James  .Shelby  of  Kentucky.  Owning  and 
residing  upon  a  magnificent  estate  of  "  blue  grass  land,"  its  resources  have  been  in  a  good 
measure  dedicated  to  rearing  mules  and  cattle  of  improved  breeds.  The  writer  had  the 
pleasure  to  make  him  a  visit  in  1839 ;  and  while  partaking  festively  and  intellectually  of  the 
hospitalities  of  his  mansion,  to  learn  much  of  the  mule  trade,  in  its  various  branches.  It 
was  like  going  to  New  Bedford  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  art  and  mystery  of  the  whalin<r 
business  '.  Tlie  general's  residence  is  eight  miles  from  Lexington ;  aadit  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  no  mean  jiowcrs  of  performance  in  light  harness,  that  we  were  taken  to  his  house  in 
his  own  carriage  by  a  pair  of  his  mules,  then  in  common  family  use  in  tliat  way,  within  the 
hour,  and  without  a  touch  of  the  whip. 

On  the  point  under  consideration,  the  different  breeds  of  Jacks,  General  Shelby's  opinion 
is  positive,  and  should  carry  with  it  all  the  weight  that  habit  of  close  observation  and  large 
experience  can  impart  He  maintains,  without  question,  that  the  Ass  belongs  to  a  family, 
possessing  as  many  varieties  as  that  of  the  horse ;  the  size,  form,  and  general  appearance  in 
the  one  being  as  dissimilar,  in  different  races,  as  in  the  other.  By  judiciously  crossing,  says 
he,  the  different  varieties  of  horses,  other  varieties  have  been  obtained,  better  adapted  to  the 
particular  purposes  of  the  breeder — so  likewise  may  the  Jack  be  improved.  This  list  sug- 
gestion is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Custis,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pome- 
roy, after  exemplifying  the  remarkable  difference  of  properties  which  distinguished  the  Royal 
Git\  and  the  Knight  of  Malta,  says  that  General  Washington  bred  a  favourite  Jack  called 
CoMfoi-ND  from  the  cross  of  Spanish  and  Maltese,  putting  the  Knight  of  Malti  sent  out  by 
General  Lafayette  to  the  large  jennet  sent  out  by  the  king  of  Spain  along  with  the  Royal 
Gift.  The  Jack  produced  by  this  cross,  Mr.  Custis  says  "  was  agrery  superior  animal,  very 
long  bodied,  well  set,  with  all  the  qualities  of  the  Knight  and  the  weight  of  the  Spanish 
breed — he  was  sire  of  some  of  tlie  finest  mules  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  died  from  accident 

In  full  support  of  these  views  and  descriptions  of  difference  of  breed  in  Jacks,  we  have 
yet  in  reserve  an  authority  on  which  we  place  the  highest  confidence  and  value.  It  is  tliat 
of  J.  N.  Hambleton,  Esq.,  of  the  United  States  Navy — whose  professional  duties  carry  him 
to  different  quarters  of  the  world,  and  who,  moreover,  carries  with  him  on  his  travels  very 
rare  advantages  and  habits,  such  as,  be  it  said,  en  passant,  it  behoves  all  our  young  oflficcrs 
to  acquire  and  to  practise — he  has  been  studious  to  gain  the  command  of  languages,  which 
he  takes  with  him,  as  so  many  keys,  to  unlock  and  examine  the  stores  that  contain  whatever 
is  curious  or  useful,  wherever  he  goes.  VVith  these  advantiges  he  combines  an  inquisitive 
disposition  and  the  faculty  of  clear  discrimination.  Whit  fruitful  sources,  these,  of  inlcl 
lectual  enjoyment  I  what  sure  guarantees  of  extraordinary  information  and  usefulness! 

Mr.  Hambleton,  on  the  question  oi  different  breeds  of  Asses,  states,  as  the  result  of  inquiry 

and  personal  ob<«cr\ation  during  years  of  service  and  travel  alonn  the  shores  of  the  Meditcr- 

ranean,  that  "The  Maltese  Ass  is  without  doubt  the  best — he  has  greater  activity  and  en. 

durance  than  tlie  coarse  Jack  of  Spain  and  France ;  and  in  his  fine  limbs  and  Jccr-like  forna, 
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has  immense  power — the  other  breeds  are  often  clumsy  and  sluggish. — It  t«  th»  hioodhorst 
apainat  Coneitloga.  la  Minorca  the  farmers  were  extremely  anxious  to  breed  from  Jacks 
which  our  officers  of  the  navy  had  brought  from  Malta,  and  confessed  their  superiority. — 
'I'here  are  two  kinds  at  Malta,  the  black  and  the  grey.  The  former  is  always  most  esteemed. 
I  paid  for  I'cter  Simple  two  hundred  and  fifty  Spanish  dollars,  and  he  cost  me  five  hundred 
here.  It  was  considered  a  high  price,  but  he  was  known  to  be  the  best  Juek  of  his  age  in 
the  Island.  Ilis  sire  was  carried  to  England  for  Admiral  Rowley."  The  Jack  here  spoken 
of,  Peter  Simple,  is  one  of,  if  not  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  H.  adds  in  a 
familiar  letter  in  answer  to  one  addressed  to  him  on  the  subjects  of  this  memoir  gen- 
erally,  some  interesting  facts  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  transcribe  in  the  unstudied  lan- 
guage (and  the  better  lor  that)  in  which  they  are  written  by  one  friend  to  another.  As  to 
the  well-known  inditierence,  not  to  say  antipathy,  evinced  by  some  Jacks  to  cohabit  with  a 
mare,  she  being  of  a  "diverse  kind,"  he  says,  "  I  have  heard  that  it  was  common  for  jacks 
to  refuse  marts  in  Spain,  and  hence  the  risk  of  buying  them  untried.  They  do  not  like  to 
sell  their  breeders,  and  ask  high  prices  for  them.  In  Majorca  I  have  heard  of  some  that 
were  held  as  high  as  81000.  I  sent  in  two  from  Gibraltar  which  came  from  Ronda,  in  An- 
dalusia :  one  was  a  grey,  and  the  other  milk-white  with  a  sorrel  belly.  I  was  told  that  he, 
the  white,  was  of  an  excellent  strain,  originally  from  Barbary.  He  was  short-legged,  very 
broad  over  the  back,  and  compactly  made ;  and  took  on  fat  like  a  pig.  He  was  not  clumsy, 
and  was  i\\cjine8t  ambler  I  ever  saw.  Unfortunately  he  was  very  slack,  and  on  that  account 
of  little  value.  His  colts  arc  good,  but  have  not  the  spirit  of  those  of  Peter  Simple.  Some 
of  the  latter  from  good  marcs  can  compare  with  the  Kentucky  mules  in  size." 

We  shall  now  bind  all  that  has  been  asserted  in  support  of  the  fact  that  Jacks  are  of  difl 
ferent  races  and  tempers,  and  that  the  Maltese,  among  those  within  our  reach  and  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  is  tiic  best,  by  the  following  quotation  from  a  friendly  letter,  written,  to  use 
his  own  expressive  phrase,  currente  calamo,  "just  as  if  we  were  sitting  under  a  tree  along 
shore,"  from  Col.  N.  Goldborough  of  Maryland,  whose  attention  to  all  such  mattors  is  known 
to  be  as  critical  as  his  judgment  in  them  is  allowed  to  be  sound  and  superior. 

Of  Asses  and  Mules,  says  the  Col.,  "  I  know  but  little  of  the  natural  history  of  the  former, 
but  have  an  experience  of  some  thirty  years  of  the  latter.  The  Maltese  Jack  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  mules  holds  the  same  rank  with  the  Arabian  as  to  horses.  I  have  never  seen 
a  dull  mule  got  by  the  Jack  I  purchased  of  you,  even  from  notoriously  sluggish  marcs.  1 
have  oilcn  wondered  that  the  mule  had  so  much  spirit,  when  the  usual  qualities  attributed  to 
the  ass  arc  taken  into  consideration.  I  have  bred  the  same  mare  at  different  periods  to  the 
ass,  and  to  the  blood-horse — the  horse  of  fine  spirit  too,  and  the  progeny  of  the  ass  has  pos- 
acsscd  as  much  spirit,  and  in  one  instance  far  more  than  that  of  the  horse."  It  would  be 
superfiuous  to  multiply  authorities  or  opinions  in  proof  or  in  description  of  different  races 
of  Jacks,  possessing  distinct  qualities  as  to  conformation  and  temper:  than  those  already 
quoted,  none  can  be  higher  or  more  conclusive.  It  was,  however,  deemed  necessary  to  say 
thus  much,  because  if,  as  we  ex|»ect  to  show,  the  mule  be  highly  wortliy  of  more  genera! 
regard,  as  an  animal  whose  employment  is  attended  with  great  economy,  is  it  not  essential 
that  those  who  may  be  led  to  breed  or  purchase,  should  understand  that  their  value,  no  less 
than  that  of  the  horse,  is  affected  by  and  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  breed  ?  and  that 
if  this  fact  be  not  kept  constantly  in  mind,  both  animals  are  liable  to  deterioration,  leading 
in  time,  as  with  respect  to  the  mule  it  has  already  done,  to  disparagement  and  rejection 
Having  indicated,  by  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  judges,  how  much  the  progeny  de- 
pends for  its  value  on  the  quality  of  the  sire,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  the  influence 
of  the  mare  is  no  less  than  tlmt  of  the  Jack — we  have  heard  large  mule  traders  contend  that 
it  was  greater  and  more  obvious.  It  is  doubtless  the  greater  prevalence  of  blood  in  the  Ken- 
tucky mares,  for  example^hich  stamps  the  mules  of  that  state  with  a  blood-like  look  and 
air  of  suiKriority,  which  so  plainly  distinguish  them  from  the  coarser  mules  of  Ohio— where 
racing,  until  very  lately,  has  been  considered  almost  an  "abomination  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord." 

We  proceed  now  to  view  the  mule  as  he  it,  in  a  practical  point  of  view — tliat  is  in  respect 
of  the  cost  and  mode  of  rearing  him — his  capacities  and  uses  :  to  thi«  end  we  shall  take 
ieaTc  to  publish,  without  stopping  to  separate  and  systematise  the  facts  they  contain,  and  the 
arguments  they  advance,  some  portions  of  letters  from  the  friends  already  spoken  of,  as  well 
as  funher  quotations  from  respectable  writers  who  have  given  their  attention  to  this  subject, 
than  which,  it  is  not  easy  to  think  of  one  more  interesting  to  the  American  husbandman. 

The  great  nurseries  of  the  mule,  for  the  supply  of  Maryland  and  the  yet  greater  demand 
for  the  Siiuthern  plantations,  have  for  years  past  been  Kentucky,  and  more  recently  Ohio. 
Before  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  breeding  of  the  mule  for  sale  in  our  own 
country,  and  for  the  plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  had  been  confined  to  New-England ;  of 
its  history  there — the  sort  of  jack  employed,  and  kind  of  mule  then  and  there  produced,  the 
following  account  is  given  in  the  prize  essay  already  spoken  of,  and  which  we  commend  to 
the  reader  for  proof  at  once  of  the  eagerness  and  tlie  accuracy  of  the  writer's  inquiries  into 
Uie  qualities  of  the  mule. 
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In  Sir  George  Staunton's  account  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China,  we  are  told 
that  mules  are  valued  in  that  economical  empire  at  a  much  higher  price  than  horses.  In  our 
own  country,  prior  to  the  war  of  the  revolution,  a  few  Jacks  of  an  ordinary  kind  were  im- 
ported— a  small  number  of  mules  bred ;  and  all  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  I  have  refer 
ence  to  New-England,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  system  in  the 
Middle  or  Southern  States,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  valuable  mules  may  have 
Teen  raised  by  the  farmers  and  planters  for  their  own  use.  When  peace  took  place,  the  price 
of  mules  in  the  West  Indies  excited  attention  to  the  breeding  of  them,  which  was  principally 
confined  to  Connecticut;  and  several  cargoes  of  the  small  race  of  Jacks  were  imported  from 
..ne  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  SL  Michael's,  one  of  the  Azores.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  exportation  of  jacks  from  Spain,  or  any  of  her  colonies,  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  until  after  the  Peninsular  war.  There  might  have  been,  however,  a  few  smug- 
gled from  the  Spanish  part  of  Hispaniola  into  Cape  Fran5ois,  and  from  thence  introduced, 
but  they  were  vastly  inferior  to  the  S^nish  Jacks.  From  this  miserable  stock  a  system  of 
breeding  mules  commenced,  the  best  calculated  to  deteriorate  any  race  of  animals  that  has 
been,  or  could  be  devised,  since  their  creation.  The  purchaser  of  a  Jack,  when  about  to 
commence  mule  dealer,  made  little  inquiry  concerning  him  but  of  his  capacity  to  propagate 
a  mule.  lie  placed  him  in  a  district  where  there  was  the  greatest  number  of  mares  of  quali- 
ties  so  inferior  that  their  colts  would  not  compensate  their  owners  for  the  expense  of  putting 
them  to  a  horse,  and  contracted  to  purchase  their  mules  at  four  months  old.  Those  are  kept 
in  herds,  with  precarious  shelter  in  winter,  having  ample  opportunities  afforded  them  to 
mature  and  transfer  that  propensity  for  kicking,  which  seems  at  first  merely  playlul,  into  an 
habitual  means  of  defence,  to  be  exercised  when  the  biped  or  any  other  race  of  animals 
approach  them.  In  this  kicking  seminary  they  remain  two  years,  and  are  then  driven  to 
market.  At  subsequent  periods,  a  few  Jacks  of  higher  grades  were  procured,  from  which  a 
small  number  of  good-sized  mul^s  were  bred,  and  a  few  of  them  broke.  The  breed  of  Jacks 
has  somewhat  improved,  and  mule  dealers  are  now  located  in  most  of  the  New-England 
states  and  some  parts  of  New- York.  But  the  system  as  above  detailed,  with  few  exceptions, 
has  continued  ;  and  it  is  from  such  a  race  of  Jacks,  and  such  a  system  of  breeding  and  ma- 
nagement, that  the  mules  have  been  produced,  with  which  the  farmers  and  planters  of  3/ary- 
land  and  Virginia,  and  the  Southern  States,  have  been  supplied  from  New-England ;  and 
such  have  furnished  a  criterion  for  a  great  portion  of  our  countrymen  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  value  and  properties  of  this  degraded  animal. 

On  the  share  of  the  mare,  in  affecting  the  value  of  the  mule,  Mr.Custis  says  emphatically, 
that  General  Washington  bred  mules  from  "his  best  coach  mares;  and  found  the  value  of  the 
mule  to  bear  a  just  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  dam.  Four  mules  sold  at  tlie  sale  of  hih 
effects  for  upwards  of  S800,  and  two  more  pair  at  upwards  of  $100  each  pair.  One  pair  of 
tJicse  mules  was  nearly  sixteen  hands  high." — Now,  although  it  be  not  here  afiirmed  that 
these  "  best  coach  marcs "  were  blood  marcs,  the  fact  may  be  very  safely  assumed  that  they 
were  deep  in  the  blood,  when  we  consider  tliat  the  General  himself  was  of  the  "  race-horse 
region," — a  member  and  officer  of  the  jockey  club  at  Alexandria — sometimes  acting  as  judge 
of  the  race — fond  of  the  turf  and  of  the  chase ;  in  which,  according  to  one,  of  all  men 
living,  most  familiar  with  his  habits,  he  was  "  always  superbly  mounted,  in  true  sporting 
costume,  of  blue  coat,  scarlet  vest,  buckskin  breeches,  top-boots,  velvet  cap  and  whip  with 
long  thong,  he  took  the  field  at  day  dawn,  with  his  huntsman  Will  Lee,  his  friends  and 
neighbours  ;  and  none  rode  more  gallantly  in  the  chase,  nor  with  voice  more  cheerly  awak- 
ened echo  in  the  woodland,  than  he  who  was  afterwards  destined,  by  voice  and  example,  to 
cheer  his  countrymen  in  their  glorious  struggle  for  independence  and  empire." — Thus 
mounted  on  his  famous  hunter  Blue-skin,  says  the  author  of  his  yet  unpublished  memoirs, 
Washington  was  always  "  in  at  the  death,  and  yielding  to  no  man  the  honour  of  the  hrush.*^ 
BeL.g  himself  breeder  and  runner  of  thorough-bred  stock,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  good 
effect  of  a  generous  sprinkling  of  blood,  as  well  for  the  road  as  for  the  battle-field,  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  these  "best  coach  mares"  had  a  heavy  dash  of  it,  from  which  were  bred 
mules  that  commanded  $200  each,  and  were  nearly  sixteen  hands  high,  "  active  and  spirited." 

It  is  well  remembered  as  the  opinion  of  the  late  Fredrrick  Skinner,  (blessed  be  his  me- 
mory,) father  of  the  writer  of  this  memoir,  who  sent  his  jennets  several  years  from  Calvert 
County,  to  the  Jacks  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  who  was  withal  a  connoisseur  in  all  such  cases, 
— it  was  his  often-expressed  conviction  that  the  activity,  endurance,  and  value  of  mules  wab 
greatly  enhanced  when  bred  from  mares  deep  in  the  blood.  But  we  cannot  dismiss  our  re- 
6|)ected  and  cautious  author  of  the  prize  essay,  without  availing  yet  more  largely  of  the 
result  of  his  careful  researches  and  reflections,  founded  on  per»f)nal  experience,  and  so  we 
proceed  to  transcribe  his  remarks  on  the  several  points  of  breeding  and  rearing — economy 
of  kec|) — steadiness  to  labour — docility  of  temper— exemption  from  disease — and  longevity  oi 
the  animal. 

The  impressions  received,  says  he,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  West  Indies  in  my  youth,  byobserv 
"ng  in  the  sugar  plantations,  the  severe  labour  performed  by  mules  in  cane  iniHs  induced  me, 
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when  I  commenced  farming,  to  purchase  the  first  wcU-broke  mule  I  could  liglit  on ;  and 
notwithstanding  he  was  so  small  as  to  require  a  vehicle  and  harness  constructed  purposely 
for  him,  his  services  were  found  so  valuable,  and  the  economy  of  usmg  those  animals  so 
evident,  that  I  was  stimulated  to  great  exertions  for  procuring  several  otiiers  of  larger 
size-  in  this  I  succeeded,  after  great  difficulty,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  have  had  more  labour 
pcrforn.ed  by  them  on  farm  and  road  for  thirty  years  past,  than  any  person,  I  presume,  m 
New  Eiu'In'd  ;  and  every  day's  experience  has  served  to  fortify  my  conviction  of  the  supo- 
rior  utility  of  the  mule  over  the  horse,  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  I  have  proposed  him  as 
a  candidulc.  And  it  should  be  considered  that  those  I  have  used  were  of  an  ordinary  breed, 
vastly  inferior  to  such  as  may  be  easily  produced  in  our  country,  by  attention  to  the  mtro 
duction  of  a  suitable  race  of  Jacks,  and  a  proper  system  of  breeding  and  management. 

The  qucsUon  occurs,  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  I  will  premise,  that  there  exists  a  strong 
analogy  between  three  varieties  of  the  horse,  and  those  of  the  domestic  ass,  considered  the 
most  valuable.  We  have  the  Arabian,  the  hunter,  an§  the  stout  cart-horse.  There  is  the 
heavy  Spanish  Jack,  with  long  slouching  ears,  which  Mr.  Custis  has  described,  that  answers 
to  the  cart-horse ;  another  Spanish  breed  called  the  Andalusian,  with  ears  shorter  and  erect,  of 
tolerable  size,  plenty  of  bone,  active,  more  spirited,  and  answering  to  tlie  hunter.  Then 
comes  the  Arabian  Jack,  with  ears  always  erect,  of  a  delicate  form,  fine  limbs,  and  full  of 
fire  and  spirit  Judicious  crosses  from  these  varieties,  will  be  requisite  to  produce  such  kind 
of  mules  as  may  be  wanted  for  ijcneral  purposes.  From  the  small  Jack  of  J/rjcon  origin, 
with  a  list  down  his  back  and  shoulders,  are  bred  a  small  race  of  mules,  by  far  the  most 
hardy  of  any.  With  attention  to  selection  in  breeding  the  Jacks,  with,  perhaps,  a  dash  of 
■ome  cross  of  the  foregoing  description,  a  stock  of  Riules  may  be  produced,  preferable  to  all 
others  for  the  light  lands  and  cotton  culture  of  the  iniddle  and  southern  states. 

To  procure  any  number  of  ^raiian  Jacks  from  their  native  country,  is  hardly  practicable 
at  the  present  time.  Egypt  has  been  celebrated  by  Sonnini  and  other  travellers,  for  superb 
Jacks  of  the  Arabian  breed,  which  probably  has  been  often  improved  by  those  introduced 
by  the  pilgrims  from  Mecca.  I  apprehend  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  from  that 
country.  There  is,  however,  no  question  but  the  Maltese  Jacks  are  of  the  Arabian  race, 
more  or  less  degenerated.  The  most  of  those  brought  to  this  country  that  I  have  seen,  were 
selected  on  account  of  their  size,  and  had  been  used  to  the  draught  I  should  recommend 
the  selection  of  those  that  are  esteemed  most  suitable  for  the  saddle,  as  likely  to  possess 
(rreater  purity  of  blood.  A  Jack  of  this  kind  was,  a  number  of  years  since,  imported  from 
Gibraltar,  that  had  been  selected  by  a  British  officer  at  Malta ;  and  very  much  resembled  the 
Kni<rht  of  Malta,  described  by  Mr.  Custis.  I  found,  upon  a  careful  examination,  that  he 
differed  hut  little  from  the  description  I  had  heard  and  read  of  the  trut  Arabian  race ;  indeed 
I  could  discovLT  some  prominent  points  and  marks,  that  agreed  with  those  found,  by  Profes- 
sor Pallas,  to  belong  to  the  Ihmionus  or  wild  mule  of  Mongalia.  From  tins  Jack  I  have 
bred  a  stock,  out  of  a  large  Spanish  Jennet  of  the  Andalusian  breed,  that  corrc8|H)nds  very 
minutely  with  Mr.  Custis's  description  of  Compound,  bred  by  General  Washington,  and 
also  a  mule  that  now,  not  three  years  old,  stands  fifteen  hands,  and  has  other  points  of  great 

My  attention  has  been  but  lately  directed  to  breeding  mules ;  and  those  intended  only  for 
ray  own  use.  The  system  adopted  is  to  halter  them  at  four  months,  and  have  the  males 
emasculated  before  six  months  old  ;  which  has  great  influence  on  their  future  conduct,  and 
is  attended  with  much  less  hazard  and  trouble,  than  if  delayed  until  they  arc  one  or  two 
years  old,  as  is  the  general  practice.  If  they  are  treated  gently,  and  fed  occasionnlly  out  of 
the  hand,  with  corn,  potatoes,  &c.,  they  soon  become  attached ;  and  when  they  find  that 
"every  man's  hand  is  not  against  them,"  will  have  no  propensity  to  direct  tlieir  hetls  against 
him,  and  soon  forget  they  have  the  power.  In  winter  they  should  be  tied  up  in  separate 
stalls,  and  often  rubbed  down.  By  such  treatment  there  is  not  more  danger  of  having  a 
vicious  mule  than  a  vicious  horse— and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  a  high-si.iritod  mule 
so  managed,  and  well  broke,  will  not  jeopard  the  lives  or  limbs  of  men,  women,  or  children 
by  any  means  so  much  as  a  high-spirited  horse,  however  well  he  may  have  been  trained. 

The  longevity  of  the  mule  has  become  so  proverbial,  that  a  purchaser  seldom  mquiits 
his  age.  Pliny  gives  an  account  of  one,  taken  from  Grecian  history,  that  was  tiphty  years 
old ;  and  though  past  labour,  followed  others  that  were  carrying  materials  to  build  the  temple 
of  3l«nerra  at  Athens,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  assist  them ;  which  so  pleased  the  people,  that 
they  ordered  he  should  have  free  egress  to  the  grain  market.  Dr.  Rees  mentions  tvo  that 
were  seventy  ymrs  old  in  England.  I  saw,  myself,  in  the  West  Indies,  a  mule  perform  his 
task  in  a  cane  mill,  that  his  owner  assured  me  was  forty  years  old.  I  now  own  a  mare 
mule  twenty.five  years  old,  that  I  have  had  in  constant  work  twenty-one  years,  and  can  discover 
no  diminution  in  htr  powers;  she  has  within  a  year,  past  often  taken  npwaids  of  a  ton 
weight  in  a  wagon  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  more  than  five  miles.  A  gentleman  m  my 
neighbourhood  has  owned  a  very  large  mule  about  fourteen  years,  that  cannot  be  Jess  than 
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.^enty.cigUt  years  old.    He  informed  -  a  fe-  ^ays  ^^^^t^^' ^ 
least  failure  in  him  and  would  not  «^'=,^>.^"f .  ^'"1^;?' ^^^^^^^^  that  a  highly  respectable 

lam  just  inlormed,  from  V^^'^'^'^^  «"^'^1«^  ^"X^.l  on  th^^^^^^^^  «horl  of  Maryland, 

gent^eman  and  eminent  agriculturist,  near  ^^'^"'^"^"f'.Xuras  at  any  former  period. 
Swns  a  mule  that  is  thirty-Jlce  years  old,  as  capable  of  labour  as  at^any  torn       pe   ^ 

From'what  ^L  been  Stated  rerpecting  the  ^evity  f^he  -ul^^^^^^^  T^.^ZI it  'S 
assumed,  that  he  does  not  deteriorate  more  '"'^P;^  J  •^.J;;/';  .tU^/'ach  ^The  contrast  in 

Arthur  Young,  during  his  tour  in  Ireland,  ^'^''"^^T;!*  ,7^,^  ^Sn  L^^^^^^      that  a  mule- 

He  considers  five  acres  of  land  o    medium  ^'"^''^^  "^^^Xrierv  insurance  and  decline  in 

report  published  in  the  Carlcslon  Courier,  of  the  23d  of  jf^^'^/^'j^'^^i^^^  ^j.^  Jt^te,  that, "  at 
nuale-xpenseofkeepingahorsesequaltohisvaae      Thesam^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

four  years  old  a  horse  wil  seldom  sell  for  "jore  t^u"J;«  anpre"  ated  by  some  of  their  most 
"  the  superiority  of  the  mule  over  the  ^"/f^' '"^^ '°"f  i^f.^i^P^^^^^^  one  horse ;  that  a  mule 
judicious  planters;  that  two  mules  could te^^^^^^^  „,aeh  labour;  and  if 

U  fit  for  service  at  an  earlier  »B«'/f  "^  «"®7"^  f '^j^^^v  l«  formed  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
attended  to  when  first  put  to  work,  his  gait  and  ^^b  «  may^  tormeo  i  .^ 

owner."     This  report  may  be  considered  a  most  -'-^^J«  .^^^XJ^^^/,^^^^^^^  /here  we  may 

from  enlightened  practical  farmers  and  P'^  f "'.'".) '^7^°;  "^^  any  state  farther  north. 

-?-  -=  tl^  ^^^^^  if  r^e  ^^n^-; 

Tbouf  the  same  quantity  of  /.ay.  and  only  °"«-j""l»^„f  ^^^^^  ,  ^^J'^^^^^^^^^^^  observa- 

middling-sized  coach  horses,  moderately  worked  A"J  ^'"J  ^^"^y,,  ^lian  from  three.fftht 
tion,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a  U^rge  sized  mule  w  il  "°  '^^^^^^  "^^^^  ^^  ,  horse  performing 
Xotu>o.thirds  the  ^-^^^^  ^^'^^^niZS<f^^  ,„,h  mean'^and  hard 

the  same  extent  of  labour.     AUhougii  a  mule  win  wor  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  .^     ^. 

fare,  that  a  horse  would  soon  give  out  upon,  he  has  an  ^H  "'  "-^ '  ^       ^y  extra 

and  it  1.  sirici  economy  to  indulge  him,  for  no  animal  ";'  P^  jf  ""^'^^^^^  ^r  three  weeks, 
VL.  But  if  by  hard  fare,  or  hard  work,  he  is  7^;'^^;'^„  \o  a  .W  o^.  wo^  or^^^  ^  .^^^^^^^ 
re.t  and  good  keeping  w?  1  put  'urn  in  fle.h  and  high  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^e  said  of  a  horse  at 

«,vcral  such  examples  with  «f  J^;^?  ^;7„Y  .>;'^/hrveaVTord,  does  not  amount  to  more  thaa 
half  that  age.   The  expense  of  shewing  a  nmle  the  >ea^^  ^^^^  .^  ^,^^.^  ^^^^^.j,.^ 

;::;rsf  rs  re^ui';r;:veLX^^^^^^  '-^  ^^^ — ^-  '^^  '^''- 

5l;!^U V/iXS^a  Sii^^  ^r  j;;^  r^:^l:f\ir  ^l^ked  u^  ^ie«y  on  a^count  .f 
36*  ^" 
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,    •      .  J      ••»  „.i,„..«vor  fhpv  could  be  found,  one  only  had  any  viiious  p/opensitics, 

found  t'^l^'^J,'^""'^  P"""'*  ^.urate.     I  have  used  tl.cm  in  my  family  carnage,  in  a  gtg    and 

fvult  in  ^*^^  "°  '"^  "■'''  ^  Bleady  in  lus  draught,  and  less  likely  to  waste  his  strength  than 
beings.     1  he  mule  is  "^°':f  ^J^'^Y  J"  '"^  2xe\i  •  and  as  he  walks  faster,  will  habituate 

;l;:^trork"  TairXt'Vr^rn^  o^^  or  agriculture  does  his  superiority 

"-12:^1^X^0^  oaen  urged  against  the  mule,  that  "  on^,  .oi^  ^d^^P 
rondl  his  feet  being  so  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  horse,  «'nk  farther  in  .  but  it  should 
he  considered  that  he  can  extricate  them  with  as  much  greater  facility. 

Sw  can  be  icnorant  of  the  capacity  of  the  mule  to  endure  labour  in  a  temperature  of  Aeat 
thatrud  teSruct^etothehorse,\-ho  have  any  knowledge  of  the  preference  for  h.m, 
merely  on  that  account,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  ^outhern  States 

^nd  i^^uran';  Jgai^^^^^^  diseases  and  accidents,  we  may  sadly  affirm,  that  a  clear  sannjj  o 
:^'L/7ca:;  be  fuUy  substantiated.     Hut,  in  addition  to  »'-'/'- -^J"-"  !"S.er  a     th 
with  tolerable  certainty,  upon  the  continuation  ot  lus  capital  for  thirty  years,  whereas  ine 
To  ,.  f  rneTat  thee.,piraaon  ofjift^'n  years,  must  Kx.k  to  his  crops,  to  his  "^r..,  o^  a 
BaK^for  the  renewal  of  his-or.  ^perhaps,  what  is  worse,  he  must  commence  horse-jockey  at 
an  eaxly  period.^  ,»»••••* 

I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  exhibit  the  mule  in  one  other  point  of  view.  For  the  move, 
menrof  ISrirthe  employment  of  this  animal,  when  judiciously  selected,  has  met  with 
^most  de^idXr"ference,  in  comparison  with  the  horse,  independent^>f  the  .ronom,/ of  using 
JiT  S  if  wTconside  the  rapid  and  probably  progressive  increase  of  lahour-savrng  rr^;.- 
chTnes  in  every  department  where  they  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  requirements  of  so. 
dety,  itTs  eviient  there  will  be  a  corresponding  demand  for  ammal  power  as  well  as  for  thut^ 
Zre  potent,  derived  from  the  elements ;  and  although  the  latter  may  vastly  prcdommate  yet 
rouirthe  Aor«  be  employed,  and  his  increase  fbr  other  purposes  continue,  as  it  "ow  doos^ 
in  the  ratio  of  population,  the  numln^r,  at  no  very  distant  period,  may  become  as  abr.nmg  in 
our  own,  as  it  is  at  present  in  our  mother  country.  And  notwithstanding  we  may  fe.l  seeure, 
from  the  extent  of  our  territory,  and  extreme  diversity  of  »o.i  and  r, ma/.,  but  above  all, 
f  om  b^ing  n  possession  of /«i/ian.rom,-the  Goluen  Flkkck,  found  by  our  ^^  I'tlgrrm  Fa. 
ir.,"  when  they  first  landed  on  these  shores;  yet  such  ,>ecuhar  advantages  may  not  insure 
us  against  the  visitations  of  one  of  the  most  distressing  calamities  that  a  feeling  community 

'^TKad^er^ann^tl'^d  tobe  struck  with  the  strong  corroborative  proof  which  is  brought 
in  support  of  the  views  of  this  well-informed  writer,  af\or  a  lapse  of  seventeen  y<  nrs    in  the 
testimSy  which  follows,  from   no  less  instructive  and  intelligent  observers      On  the  ye- 
ceding  points  generally,  we  now  present  the  answers,  of  recent  date,  unstudied  in  style    but 
deliK  as  xl  facts;  received  in  reply  to,  and  corresponding  in  order  /f  'n»"^'>?^;,t«";« 
propounded  in  desultory  form  to  gentlemen  whose  names  wo  h»ve  already  taken  the  teedom 
to  iluroducc  to  the  reader-ln^ginning  with  the  letter  from  General  Shelby  «ho.o    o.t  mony 
embraces  the  practical  knowledge  derived  from  many  years  ot  opportunity  to  view  the  subjev 
well  in  all  its  asiKcts.   "  As  to  mules,"  says  the  General,  their  qualities  may  l«  grcatl^y  varicu 
from  the  same  Jack,  whether  the  diminutive  donkey  of  three  feet,  or  t^ie  ^''f  "^  N"'"  ''J 
sixteen  hands,  by  reason  of  the  great  variety  of  mares  bred  to  him       The  Maltese  Jack  of 
Srtecn  hands  I  consider  entitled  to  the  same  rank  and  dignity  .n  his  race  tin.  h  accorded 
to  fne  Arabian  Horse  in  his.     A  cross  between  him  and  the  Spanish  Jack  of  sixteen  hands 
*.iil  be  found  to  combine  all  the  essential  properties  of  size,  form  and  action,  and  to  facilitate 
Ihc  breeding  of  mules  pos*e.sing  those  requisites-I  need  only  add  tha     in   «  '  [^"FOts 
wneUer  in  breeding,  rearing,  breaking,  using  and  in  sel.  cting-the  subject  of  the  mule 
Should  be  considered  as  in  thc-sanie  light  precisely  as  that  of  the  horse-therefore  the  ground 
of  p'cferepce  between  one  Jack  and  anotJicr ;  in  other  words,  their  good  and  bad  poinU.,  rcsul 
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(Von  .he  cjmbination  of  sufficient  size,  form  and  action,  and  not  from  any  one  of  those  quali 
ties. — The  same  as  to  mules. 

Jacks  have  .'^old  in  Kentucky  as  high  as  S5000.  Their  value  at  this  time  (April,  18t2)  is 
nominal—sixteen  hands  is  the  largest  size — fifteen  is  quite  common — laules  of  seventeen 
hands  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with.  The  quality  of  the  mule  is  improved  by  the  Umd  of 
the  tnartk  It  is  (juite  common  to  work  mares  while  going  to  the  Jack,  while  in  foul,  and 
while  suckling.  Mules  should  bo  weaned  at  about  five  montl»  old— we  feed  our  mules  on 
grain,  corn,  oats,  or  rye,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  chop,  from  season  to  season  until  sold.  I 
mean  during  the  winter,  our  blue-grass  being  all-sutiicient  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  grain  feed  them  on  the  grass  through  the  summer  they  are  fattened 
for  market— we  sell  the  majority  of  our  stock  the  fall  afler  they  are  two — mostly  to  the  cotton 
planters— a  few  of  late  to  the  Pennsylvania  iron  works,  and  a  few  to  Cuba;  tlie  remainder 
we  sell  at  a  year  older.  Tlie  present  prices  at  a  given  age  are  as  variant  as  that  of  horses 
cattle,  or  any  thing  eUcjwhose  value  depends  upon  its  quality,  and  the  demands  and  mone. 
tary  condition  of  the  country — sales  were  effected  last  fall  at  from  $35  to  8125.  I  have  known 
mules  sell  at  weaning-time  for  $150,  and  when  grown  as  high  as  $30U.  They  should  be 
broke  at  tlie  age  you  would  break  a  horse  ;  and,  according  to  my  observation,  by  the  same 
system.  They  cat  as  much  as  horses,  and  reward  a  liberal  allowance  as  well,  though  he 
may,  when  unavoidable,  be  able  to  withstand  privation  better.  I  have  known  mules  to  travel 
ten  miles  within  the  hour  in  liglit  harness.  I  drove  a  pair  from  Lexington  to  the  Blue  Lick 
in  six  hours,  stopping  one  hour  by  the  way — the  distance  is  forty  miles.  What  may  be  the 
precise  difference  in  "  the  age  of  the  mule  as  compared  with  the  horse,  under  the  same  treat- 
ment, on  a  plantation,"  I  cannot  say ;  the  advantage,  however,  would  be  on  the  side  of  the 
former— I  know  of  no  particular  inconvenience  in  using  them  in  a  carriage. 

The  mule  trade  in  Kentucky  is  of  about  forty  years'  standing.  For  the  first  twenty  years 
the  number  increased  gradually,  to  about  eight  hundred  ;  during  the  next  fitleen  or  sixteen 
years,  it  went  up  to  four  or  ^ve  thousand ;  since  when,  it  has  gone  back  to  where  it  wa« 
twenty  years  ago.  Our  farmers  who  breed  mules,  prefer  to  sell  them  when  they  put  their 
marcs  to  the  Jack,  or  at  weaning  time.  The  price  rose  gradually  from  twenty  to  fit\y 
dollars  for  colts.  My  last  lot  cost  me  in  1833  filly  dollars,  and  the  season  of  my  Jack  given 
in.  The  mares  were  selected,  and  the  colts  bargained  for  in  the  season  of  1837.  When  tiie 
price  went  down  with  everything  else  a  few  years  back,  they  discontinued,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  breeding  of  them  ;  so  that  our  present  prices  result  from  a  greatly  insufficient  supply  for 
the  ordinary  demand.  I  sold  my  stock  of  three  year  olds,  (seventy-three  head)  last  full  at 
$70.  I  was  anxious  to  retain  two  or  three  pair  (not  the  largest)  at  8250  a  pair,  but  the 
purchaser  objected— but  he  was  equally  anxious  to  select  for  mc  some  twenty  head  (and  not 
the  least)  at  ihirty-five  dollars.  1  declined  taking  them.  The  number  of  mules  annually 
exported  from  Kentucky,  may  be  set  down  at  the  whole  number  raised- as  the  small  number 
broke  to  service  in  this  state,  are  sure,  at  last,  to  find  their  way  to  a  foreign  market— at  a 
rough  guess,  I  would  fix  the  nctt  average  value,  in  market,  of  our  mules,  at  about  S<0. 

Thc^ason  why  mules  have  been  raised  in  such  numbers  in  Kentucky  more  than  in  other 
states,  is  the  better  adaptation  of  our  soil  and  climate  to  the  production  of  grain  and  grass 
than  any  other  state,  and  for  which  we  can  obtain  a  market  only  in  the  form  of  live  stoci. 
The  "  cost  of  raising  a  mule  to  be  three  years  old,  when  corn  is  twenty-five  cents  |Kr  bushel, 
charging  from  the  usual  time  of  weaning,  25th  of  September,  may  be  computed  at  alwiit 
thirty  dollars,  including  a  fair  equivalent  for  grazing  and  sailing.  I  have  not  know-n  of  a 
case  of  a  female  mule  breeding- 1  wish  you  would  tell  me  on  what  testimony  the  Norfolk 
case  rests  [it  shall  be  done]  I  am  a  sceptic— Our  Jacks  are  doing  but  little  this  season.— 
They  stand  at  about  five  dollars  to  mares,  and  from  that  to  filly  dollars  for  Jennies.—  1  he 
yroportinn  of  foals  from  a  Jack  and  a  horse,  docs  not  vary  materially,  in  a  given  number  of 
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So  much  for  the  views  and  opinions  of  one  who  has,  perhaps,  bought  and  sold  a  greater 
•umber  of  mules  than  any  individual  in  the  United  States.  We  now  present,  in  like  man- 
oor,  without  leave  of  the  writer,  in  so  many  words,  and  without  any  studied  formality  of 
Jiction,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hambleton,  which  the  reader  will  agree  needs  no  higlief 
polish  of  the  pen,  or  greater  amplilication,  to  give  it  interest  and  value. 

"  I  am  now,  March  5th,  1?19,  raising  three  mules,  and  their  ration  is  four  cars  of  corn  a 
day,  eich,  and  straw  a  discretion.  Tliis  from  the  1st  of  October,  to  the  3()th  of  April,  v\  l:efi 
thcv  will  <ro  t<»  grass,  would  be  about  one  and  a  quarter  barrels  each  of  corn,  allowing  sev^ii 
hundred  cars  to  the  barrel.  At  63  i)er  barrel,  one  and  aquarter  barrels  are  ^Xl.y  tlie  f.r^t  year 
second  year  add  one  third,  s5  ;  tiie  third  year  add  one  thud,  SG.()2='>14.3<,  the  cost  fur  corn 
at  three  vcars  old.  As  our  farmers  never  sell  straw,  and  consider  it  a  favour  lor  any  anim-l 
10  work  il  up  into  manure,  the  expense  of  that  is  not  counted.  When  two  years  old,  tiis 
ration  «hould  Ikj  augmented  oiu-li.ird— you  may  smile  at  my  statistics,  but  I  can  assure  yr.u 
these  colti  *.  pp  in  good  order  on  this  allowance.     Eight  years  ago,  I  bought  two  three- vea: 
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olds  from  a  Ncnv-England  drove    that  ^jd  never  eaten  any  g^^^^^^  FL^TrsTco^n  all 

Lir,  and  there  is  one  of  them  thu   I  «:°"';^  "^\  J^,'/^^^^^^^^^^  ^-iu  keep  fat  on  it  under  the 

feed  is  Buffieient  for  a  working  nmle  ^'f  .^"^"^^'^^xdusively  j^^^^       Ld  one  sick  or  lame. 

Bcv^rest  labour-I  have  worked  them  f  &''^  yf^^^^^iXTr'Tn  t"  is  region  (Talbot  County, 

and  find  then.  ^^'^y.^^xtilmdy'Sff/ESt  a^t  of  m^^^^^^  will  carry'a  plough  th«.ugh  Uie 

Maryland.)     ^"^  **"  ^'^  "j';;i"';'yjn.ove  tl^  I"  formmg  our  large  com- 

toughest  sward  ;  and  m  cart»g.  w  U  move  me  ^^^  ^^^  materials  to  haul, 

post  beds  of  manure  Csometimes  ^-^^JJ  loads  in  a  btu  }  an  B  ^         ^,^^j  ^^^  j^^, 

Sisi  under  the  eattle,  and  agam  to  '^^'J'":^ ^^l['['l^^^^^^^  the  plough  in  eulti. 

have  little  idle  time      After  the  f°""^'^„J^;f^'„fe«  of  large  size,  three  years  old,  sold  last 

vating  corn,  or  plouglung  m  wlieat.     Kentucky  """'^^  °' '^  ^  ^  J      j      -^  ^^^ 

Tear  in  this  coLy  for^OO  ^  V^"''^;^ ^^^{^T^  ^ 

raised  by  a  neighbour,  four  years  old,  $  -  ^»  •  aj'l^^  "^^      %-^^^     Negroes,  not  accustomed 

inJx^rdtmr^ur^^^^^^^^^  t^- -"^  -  -^'^'^  ^" 

'^«1iuL  are  more  used  in  Spain  -d  Portugal  than  in  any  othe^coun^^^^^^ 

The  king  of  Spain  used  U'cm  for  h.s  «=""X„  0^^  for  a  Jair  of  carriage  mules.     The 

grandees^  In  L.sbon  I  was  told  Jl^OO  ^''.^^^^"J^^JiiT^*,,,':!  'oman,  and  drove  six  of  the 
butchess  of  Braganza  (Don  Pedro's  widow)  was  a  d.c.^^^^^  -j  ^.^^^  ^,^^^     ,^  ,,„ 

most  splendid  greys  I  ever  saw.     Do»a  Marm  u.ed  i.ng  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  „,ounlainou3 

sUbles  with  her  coachman,  who  «;;«  ^^f^J  ^^^^'^j  "  better  than  either.  I  travelled  in 
country,  native  horses  were  ll'^^^^^^j^f/J  ^'y,  J^i,  4OO  miles,  and  back.  Mules  were 
l^;:d^^X/rte"r  IrtlAa^ :^  ;;:velU.d  a,  Vast  as  our  stages  usually  do.     Their 

spirit  They  are  much  used  ioj  the  saddl  •  1^^  y°y -"^f^^^^^^  ^  ^.,,„e  there  are  always 
never  forget  the  importunity  of  the  •'^™^'.^>'  ".^^j  dcpOt  are  nothing  to  them;  and 
hundreds  ready  for  service.    OurJ^c^mc^^^ai  ^r^^^^^^^^  ^ 

they  all  sp.ak  a  little  Engl'^h.-"  1  h^s  a  fine  Ja^^^^^^        ^^^^^  ^^,^^^^  ^.^,^  ^  ^^.^^^  ^,^^^^ 

t^^^^c:^-^^^^h^  by  Jacks.    If 

tain  than  a  young  one  ;  and  they  are  not  L"  ^l  "ff ^^^^^  a  respectable-looking  man 

bring  more  at  three  years  «W/>'-"  >>«;«=«/^runrw  a^Lk  X^n  covering  at  Pittsburg,  Uiat 
told  me  at  the  fair  at  Ellicott's  ""  »M»>«t  he  knew  J  JacK  grackenridgc  could 

was  sixty  years  old.    Would  it  not  ^f^^"  ^°J/  ^  Jennet  and  StaUion  some 

assist  you  in  doing  it-My  brother  Edward  told  me  Uiatenp  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^.^^ 

weeks  together,  but  't^^^l'l  V"^"°^f  J"'  j.^.f '"'«  oU.  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  When 
covering  a  Jennet  without  j?f«l"^'?e^„"'*;Ji;Keedine  mules;  but  am  of  opinion  that 
abroad  I  could  get  no  satisfac  ory  »"«^""f  .'«"  "^J"  I  was  IS  tha  they  were  so  scary  and 
the  best  mules  are  not  from  tlie  h^^  «f  JX*!'';  iheTeadcr  of  a  caravan  of  camels  in  Asia 
timid  as  to  be  of  little  value.  Your  Jack  '«,^^\\°>  ^^^^^  ^J'^jes,  and  back,  on  a  mule,  over 
Minor     In  Syria,  I  t-elled  ^rom  ^/-"^/^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^  road-the  ekvation 

the  Lebanon  mountains.  I  cou.d  B'^^* /""  "°  '  ,^g  ,^  ^.^n  about  my  size,  and  consequently 
is  6000  ftet  above  the  sea.  1  he  ,7""  °[°"',7;feV8undry  bags  filled  witli  barley  and  cut 
above  saddle.tceighU)  redo  a  ^'"'^"/j^^^^^' .^"f,^"";;  ,,,'";  w^^  dmpino,  could  \Jc  carried 
straw.     1  doubt  whether  your  old  ««"el  that  ran  jway  w  J  ■  ;    ^„j  ^^  Jerusalem, 

him  as  safely.  In  our  expeditions  to  f^J^^^' °^" /^J^"*'  "„°  ,aly  they  are  little  used  in 
:^rgJrlnd  I tirnoi'L"^cf  ^  Fratf;'b^:i^  ^"^^  their  Ltl/on  them"  in  the 

Spanish  possessions,  Cuba,  &c.  ig  as  5  to  8 ;  or,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  a  mule 

"  Tlic  relative  expense  of  keeping,  I  thinK,  19  as  o  u)  o .  or. 

can  be  kept  at  one-third  less." 

,f  the  preceding  views,  in  which  the  «ttc"tive  reader  wjU  have  rcmarj.abl,  ^^ 

cidence  generally,  needed  any  <^^ther  confirn^at.on  c^r  supp^^^^  ^  ^  .^,^ 

7S-X  ^^^  il^iS^^^^u^^  their  re^pect  a,r  his  candour,  and 

Uric  in  deference  to  his  superior  judgment  in  such  matters. 

'.  I  regard,"  says  he,  "the  point  as  settled^the^thejnulcjs  supeno,^^ 
"  '  •  Mares,  grazing  on  clover,  are  Buppo*«d  not  to  breed  w  e!l. 
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agricultural  uses  and  purposes;  especially  where  not  crushed  nearly  to  death,  by  the  bruta. 
Suet  of  man.  The  dis'position  trmischief  proceeds  from  neglect.  Because  it  «  a  mule. 
U  wants  nothing  to  eat,  forsooth !  My  mules  are  not  more  mischievous  than  horses  of  the 
■ame  family  ?  (t.  «•)  from  the  same  mares.  ....    ^1  »  p  .1 

"Sir  John  Sinclair  has  somewhere  said,  that  u>heat  straw  is  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the 
mul^tSt  it  is  not  eaten  kindly,  and  does  not  agree  with  the  animal.  I  must  respectful  y 
dissent  from  such  high  authority.  My  mules  live  on  nothmg  else  through  the  winter,  with 
Ue  addition  of  a  litUe  corn,  and  are  always  in  good  condition.*  They  will  haul  the  car  in 
IT si?.Sb.eVeather,  on  six  ears  of  corn  at  a  feed,  and  plenty  of  clean  ^^e^t  strata  Tl.ey 
require  less  grain  than  the  horse.  I  need  not  say  to  you  how  '""^^••.^""g" j^ey '"«  f"'^ '*° 
3  work.  More  free  from  disease-not  so  liable  to  gall-superior  sfead.nm  of  draft- 
f^  when  properly  broke,  treated  and  managed,  will  walk  over  as  much  ground  m  a  day- 
bSx^'d  horses  to^he  contrary  notwithstanding  The  mule  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  remarkable 
ai^^t  JSiprofflTS  steadiness  of  draft  is  all-important     Horse. 

walkinAn  a  drcle  Val  sorely  where  mules  do  not  I  will  add  that  the  mule,  in  its  three 
year  o"d  form!  must^^  worked  with  moderation.  It  is  scarcely  capable  of  doing  as  much 
work  a«  the^ioSe  at  the  same  tender  age.  The  many  dull  and  s  ugg.sh  ones  tbatyou  see, 
Trel^ende  ed  so.  by  being  crushed  in  spirit  before  being  gradually  inured  to  work  ;  and  they 
ever  after  reman  L,  the  liabit  being  once  formed.  Upwards  of  tvjenty  years  ago^  I  had  the 
Wes  riule  ever  s^en  on  our  shore.  He  was  from  one  of  Gordon's  Jacks.  When  three 
yefrs  oS,  he  was  put  in  the  plough,  and  worked  finely,  and  possessed  good  spirit    Some 

The  Colonel  in  what  he  ascribes  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  about  the  deleterious  ««"<=<;;. "''^Jl^'^* 

^     Jfl'^il     Fn.m  hi,  lish.  fr°.nnnd  more  caulioa,  .nov.menu,,  Ihe  „,ulc  U  Ic, 

On  the  P»f  °f -"f„  ',  .^"."iS  S  MsZLae  creature  is  too  ortc  d.nounce<l  and 
of  re^nlmtnt  '^  ? '"'"'"''^^;™^  Z  oTerlook  «.me  of  his  mliral  proclitUi,,.    Some  of 

.uch  for  in.tanee  a.  dropping  '"JS"  ?«' I^»f  »"'•  "'\'"  ^^^^    „,  ^.^j,  „on't  he  .till  to 

be  skinned.     But  ancr  ai ,  we  bu.  [«:    ,  «  .    ,         ,  .  (|    ^  apartment  in  which  tlio 

a  mule,  he  would  --J^":  ^"htV'Su  Ht;       ifd  c^    .^^^^^  ^t  noted.  m./i*^ne« 

rreat  artificer  has  stored  away  that  'I"''"/ "'/^"  *;•   •  „  ^^.g  ^^^^  g^y.  was  a  certain  Abbess 
I  occasionally  u«.d  as  ''/^-"y-^-X' knew  J^^^^^^^  a^s'well  as  human  nature 

of  Anaoudlets  spoken  of^byS^^^^^^^^^  ,^„,  „f  .^e  expedients  to  which 

—as  our  inend  will  agree,  w  nen  ne  rci  ni  „.u„  i,.,i  joken  the  -stud"  to  eo  ahead,  when 

the  AbK-ss  and  the  Nun  --rtcd.to  get  the  mu^c..    who  ha^^^ 

night  was  coming  in  t  -  ab-nee^f  h    mnU  e.   •  and^;|-y^  .^^  ^^^. ^.^_^^  ^^  J^^_,,         ,  ^o 
Will  there  see  what 'Syhrewdcratlvo^^^^  friend  aud  wum  advoc.ite  admits  that  they 

any  thins  else  ;  and  then  ^-^rnmhuf    ^^^^^"J^  ■        j^  ^as  cerUinly  been  said  that 

fe  »  rank  poison  upon  young  ealtes  .       Ana  as  lor  ju...j.    j,, 
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with  voke  and  clo<r  on,  they  will  yet  roll  down,  or  roll  over  a  fence  !     But  thJB  argument 

oroves t^  nmeh  tbr  "  ill  not  many  horses  do  the  like  ?     After  all,  it  may  he  la.rly  argued 

U  a    in  mo     eas;B  the  hah.t  of  jumping  is  first  prompted  by  starvation ;  and  that  with  mules 

aw     .ran,  bad  habit,  are  more  cJsify  acquired  than  laid  aside;  to   ay  the  spirit  ol  jumping 

he  e  is  noU.i«fj  like  a  good  supply  ol  what  is  vulgarly  called  ^^  belly  t.mier;'     and  when 

le  farmer  con.plains  that  his  stock  destroy  his  crops,  he  may  well  be  suspected »  having 

een  hh  "eU;  in  some  degree,  the  author  ot  the  mischief  he  deprecates     It  is  ten  to  one  but 

y^w  II  find  l.im  deficient  in  good  feeding  or  good  fencing ;  and  he  who  neglects  the  ^le. 8 

sure  to  have  greater  necessity  for  attention  to  the  other.     "For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  waa 

lost— for  want  of  a  shoe  tlie  horse  was  lost,"  suith  poor  Richard.  ,.,,..         .... 

Anv  reader  may  make  for  himself  an  estimate  of  the  saving  to  be  realized  by  the  substitu. 
tion  of  mule  for  horse  power,  to  any  given  extent      For  ourselves,  we  cannot  ^»PPO««  >»  to 
be  less  than  $15  per  head  per  annum  in  favour  of  the  mule,  for  mere  difference  of  keep-for 
we  must  take  into  the  calculation  not  only  the  difference  in  the  gram  consumed    but  that 
coarser  forage  will  subsist  the  mule-he  moreover  needs  no  gram  when  not  at  work  lor  it  » 
characteristic  of  his  family,  on  one  side  of  the  house,  to  browse  on  furze  and  thistles    and 
almost  anv  coarse  herbage.     How  many  things,  rejected  by  the  more  fastidious    astc  of  the 
horse  is  ir'ladly  eaten  by  the  Ass—"  whose  house  I  have  made  the  wildernsss,  and  the  barren 
land  his  dwelling:  the  range  of  the  mountains  is  his  pasture    and  he  seeketh  after  «r.ry 
green  thing."   The  average  saving  among  any  given  number  of  the  two  animals,  in  stabling, 
|ro.3ming.  smithery  and  ftrriery,  will  make  no  incons.derab  e  item  m  the  bill  of  costs    ui 
favour  ol-  the  mule ;  and  when  to  these  is  added  how  much  oftener  the  capital  in  the  horse  a 
altogether  sunk,  and  "swallowed  up"  in  the  grave-the  difference,  in  favour  of  the  mule,  18 
8o  stiiking  and  remarkable,  that  tiie  wonder  is  that  the  conviction  of  it  is  not  carried  out  m 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the  country,  to  the  ahnost  unnxrsal  adoption  of  mule  power.- 
Havc  we  not  the  evidence,  that  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  a  mule  at  twenty, 
five  is  as  heartv,  and  capable  of  labour,  as  a  horse  at  twelve  /     Has  not  Boz  made  somcb^y 
ask  Sammy  Vdlcr,  or  some  one  else,  the  qucstion-Did  you  ever  seen,  dead  donkey  ?    Did 
you  ^ter  see  any  body  that  ever  saw  a  dead  donkey?     Let  any  one  take  up  the  census  and 
fi.rure  out  the  cost  ot"  supporting  ail  the  horses  in  the  United  States,  and  then  s  rike  off  on e- 
tlHrd  of  that  sum,  which  would  be  saved  by  substituting  them  with  mules,  and  he  cannot  fail 
to  be  amazed  to  think  how  many  good  and  beneficent  things  might  be  accomphshcd  by  such 
a  savinjis  fund.    Let  him  calculate  what  an  enormous  sum  this  saving  would  pay  the  interest 
of.     True,  the  census  has  been  taken  in  many  cases  with  so  little  skill,  and  so  much  care- 
lessness,  that  it  is  impossible  to  found  upon  it  any  calculations  on  statistical  and  economical 
questions  of  the  highest  interest.-In  regard,  for  example,  to  the  very  subject  in  hand— on 
lurnintr  to  it,  for  data  to  fbrm  an  opinion  of  the  waste  of  national  means  which  is  committed 
bv  the  use  of  horses  instead  of  mules,  for  the  common  drudgery  and  uses  ot  agriculture— a 
question  of  obvious  importance,  and  one  which  any  iK)litical  economist  m'gj't  suppose  would 
be  raised  by  any  curmus  in.iuircr  or  practical  statesman  ;  what  do  we  find  ?    I  ruly,  that 
those  who  have  taken  the  census,  have  mingled  horses  and  mules  under  one  head,  and  IcJl 
the  investigator  of  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  politico-agricultural  economy 
without  any  means  Ibr  its  solution  approaching  to  exactness!    In  the  state  ot   JSew-YorK, 
for  example,  instead  of  giving  for  each  county  the  number  of  eacli,  both  horse  and  mule  the 
census  tells  us  the   gross   number  of  "horses  and  mules!"    Of  thew,  jumbled  together, 
Uie  number  is  set  down  at  41l,C>A3.—hi  Maryland,  "horses  and  mules,"  \)-2,2'20.—ln  the 
whole  Union,  horses  and  mules,  4,335,Gti;».     As  before  remarked,  every  reader  may  work  his 
own  Mim.     In  Maryland  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  large  allowance  to  say  that  ot  the  J-V--" 
"  horses  and  mules,"  theie  are  in  the  whole  state  17,'J20  of  the  latter,  leaving  75,000  horses. 
In  South  Carolina  the  expense  of  tiie  mule  is  rated  at  one-haJf  that  of  the  horse— but  sup- 
posing the  horse  to  be  more  expensive  tljan  the  mule  by  only  §10  per  annum,  and  here  is  an 
unnecessary  annual  outlay,  or  deduction  from  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  state,  of 
8750,000  :  :    in  how  many  years  would  that  sum  extinguish  the  state  debt  ?    How  long  would  it 
require,  with  such  a  sum,  to  finish  tlie  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal— cutting  onc,pflri  passu, 
from  Georgetown  to  Baltimore,  which  ought  to  Ik-  done  ?     How  many  schools  would  such  a 
•urn  establish- how  mu«h  knowledge  would  it  diffuse,  and  power  create  ?  for  nothing  is  truer 
Uian  the  French  maxim,  le  saroir  est  puissance  !    Who  will  say  that  our  theme,  in  this  view 
of  the  subject,  does  not  swell  at  once  into  a  question  of  national  wealth  and  importance,  that 
ought  to  command  the  regard  of  every  friend  and  promoter  of  the  agricultural  and  of  the 

public  interest !  i-  r    u  i 

Observers,  of  much  more  than  ordinary  experience,  entertain  the  belief  that  a  mule  can 
be  kept  ill  good  order,  at  the  same  work,  on  one-hulf  the  quantity  of  corn  or  oats  necessary 
for  a  horse,  provided  he  stands  at  hay,  of  which  he  will  consume,  they  say,  at  least  twenty, 
five  per  cent,  more  than  a  llbrse. 

At  Ellicott's  large  iron  works  the  feed  for  one  horse  is  ten  common-sized  cars  of  corn  three 
times  a  day,  while  that  for  a  mule  is  seven  cars  twice  a  day  ;  and  so,  it  may  be  added,  while 
horses  and  mules  were  employed  on  portions  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaiURoad,  the  tccd. 
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M  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the  superintendents,  was  two  bushels  of  c^op  (rye)  and  one 
hM  o5-  corn  a  day  for  six  horses :  The  same  number  of  mules  getting  one  and  a-hah  bushels 
corn  onlv-our  informant  entertains  the  common  impression  that  soft  food  is  not  suitable  for 
Tn,ZS  and  ti  at  chopped  rye,  especially,  is  ill-adapted  to  his  constitution,  scouring  h.m,  as 
t^sa  d\o  do  nelrols^who  have  a^reaf  aversion  tc,  the  substitution  of  corn  with  occasional 
it io  is  Xvc   whr  the  owner  happens  to  have  a  larger  supply  of  the  latter  than  ol  the 
fomS-Tiround  grain,  in  a  word,  of  whatever  kind,  answers  best  for  the  mule-though  it 
may  4' contended  that  v^^ hen  ground  the  stomach  can  extract  more  comp  etely  its  nutritious 
Sitts!  it  is  not'to  be  forgottin  that  the  toll  for  grinding  is  m  no  case  less  than  an  eighth 
for  the  miller  besides  rats,  and  the  labour  of  sending  to  mill . 

T lie       pre  sl.ns  of  Mr  Andrew  Ellicott,  as  to  the  economy  and  powers  of  the  mul^  so- 

licUed  bcc'au'e  of  his  extraordinary  opportunities  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  cannot  be  better 

given  than  in  his  own  words :  .„.,,•..  j  i  n  iw. 

»  A  mule  with  one  feed  of  six  quarts  of  oats  or  rye,  and  furnished  with  good  hay,  will  to 

A  muic,  w  Hii  one  ict  i  ^  supported  with  one  bushel 

'"rtVof^istiff  wtth  c^^^  buslJ^l  of  corn, Tvided  into  two  feeds, 

'pSr  day     They  dCfr:qlrwater  in  as  great  quantum        as  often  as  a  horse,  but  they 

thrive  better  by  being  watered  often. 

"A  mule  weighing  7001b9.,  at  the  Patuxcnt  Furnaces,  carries  daily  fifteen  tons  of  ore,  one 

and  a  ha  f  ton    of  shells,  slag  and  sand  ten  tons,  and  three  tons  of  siftings  and  dirt  from  the 

L  i^^      TI.P  ore  and  shells  are  hauled  up  an  elevation  of  thirty  feet,  and  a  distance  of  three 

Sun  X"rds    the'  ba"lant  of  the  above  quantities  is  hauled  about  U.  same  chstarice  tl.ugh 

at  less  elevuUon.     This  one  mule  has  been  at  work  at  this  rate  since  ld3G,  a  period  ot  six 

^^"  Mules  are  not  subject  to  '  Botts.'  Bleeding  at  the  mouth  will  cure  them  of  nearly  everj 
disease  and  by  being  turned  out  on  pasture,  will  recover  from  almost  any  accident.  Thi. 
Js'^nder^l-JlyLcafe      «-  of  a^ut  one  hundred  m 

Zr  YhryirrcaTc  l7^^^^^^^^  f-t-d  although  we  keep  them,  regularly 

s -r '^  ti::;^ d^::;  ;:r^agrs:^:^wmc;:^r^KJn;^  &:'2 

"The  •m.tinct  of  the  mule  is  very  strong ;  and  he  has  a  much  better  memory  bet  er  judg. 
men!, t^q-ri t  a  greater  d^ree  ^-nd  t-tment.  The  mamier  ^^^^^^^ 
treated  by  his    -e-an  alwap  ^^^^^^^X^^^^^^^  an\ttachment  for 

functionary.     If  «J  ""f  2'  ""^J  "xh^aL   become  exceedingly  vicious  ajid  unmanageable, 

jSa'wi'lhS.'ir.ll  iSl  ta'Z'^lght,  W..L.  =,o.es,a.io„,  while  U  .ouM  t.  .er, 

ease  of  tha  breeding  mule  ref^-fP^  V.li^f."/  Were  it  worth  the  trouble,  the  testimony 
t^l^  7;er^r/>^r^r.L''p-«P./f  :V'."rre,^«a.>e  ri.„.e.  a„.  ^n- 
tlcman  havinff  died  since  this  account  was  pubhslied.  „   «  .   \f.», 

more. 

Baltimore,  April  1, 1S42. 

DC.  Sir:-T  comply  wH„  r'^^^XfJ^t^.V^T^^^'i^'^f^'  vLTS 

"^'unnf  half  an  hoaf.  leisure,  I  proceed  lo  copy  the  article. .- 


MI 
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From  the  Farmer^s  Register,  Vol.  2,  page  3. 

A  BREEDING  MULE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Spring  Hill,  Nanseinoid  County  (Va.,)  May  W,  1S34. 
A  circumstance  has  occurred  on  my  plantation,  which  seerriB  to  be  against  the  pnerU 
nri^cX  of  nature.     On  the  23d  of  April,  1834,  a  female  mule  of  mme  had  a  co  t.  never 
prmciples  oi  "«""  ^.    ^     ^-j  j^  ^  worked  her  hard  all  last  year,  upon  the  farm, 

:Xn  the  ?aS  J  h  ougl  [he  wbter,  hauling  marl,  and  all  the  month  of  March,  hauling 
Lsfrorn  ad  stance  of  two  miles,  six  loads  a-day,  and  thirty  logs  each  load,  makmg  twenty. 
foS  mTes  each  day  She  was  at  work  all  April,  hauling  out  manure,  until  he  'J3d  On 
Sa  d^v  I  had  eone,  a  little  before  night,  from  the  labours  of  the  day  owing  to  one  of  my 
femily  be  ng  sifk ;  ^nd  about  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  hoy  that  drove  he  -"le  came 
tamuy  "*^»'S  °  '  _,.•  _  .u„,  jpnnv  (for  that  was  her  name)  had  a  colt.  I  went  out, 
Zr^\\l^lZsll^^^^^^^^^  notwhat  to  caU  it,)  wa,  delivered, 

and  is  doing  well.  I  never  suspected  the  mother's  being  with  foal,  because  I  thought  it  con. 
Jrarv  to  natur^  though  I  had  foV  four  or  six  weeks  observed  that  her  belly  was  enlarged,  and 

Z  Hid  ^ol  sus'A  it     st  has'Tit?^^^^^  I  believe  she  gives  a  plen.y  of  suck. 

Ts  her  cAiW  isTovv  getting  fat.  At  first  it  was  very  poor.  Now  you  will  ask  what  is  the 
fether  of  t  ?  I  cannot  sa^-but  believe,  a  colt  of  mine,  now  three  years  old  He  ran  out  on 
Sundays  with  the  mules,  and  the  black  boy  tells  me  that  there  was  cause  for  such  an  effect 
S^  it  is  tirmule  has  a  colt,  and  it  is  exactly  like  the  young  stalhon.  Tf  this  is  a  niat  er  of 
SriosiV  you  may  give  publicity  to  it,  under  my  name.  Hundreds  can  prove  the  fact,  and 
.everal  cin  testify  that  they  were  present  at  the  birth.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

P  S.     The  mother  certainly  is  a  mule,  for  she  was  fouled  mine,  and  is  now  ten  years  old. 


From  the  Farmer's  Register,  Vol.  2,  page  389. 

DEATH  OF  THE  MULES  COLT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Register. 

Nansemond,  22<1  October.  1834. 
As  the  birth  of  the  phenomenon,  my  mule.colt,  was  recorded  in  your  Register,  so  I  wiU 
wifh  your  Tlission,  record  his  death,  that  the  learned  may  speculate  upon  't     "e  wji. 
ton  as  I  informed  you,  and  as  will  be  seen    in  your  Register  ot  May  or  June   1834,  on  the 
23d  k  Apri"  1834  ;  and  died  on  the  iJOth  of  October,  1834,  at  night     The  particulars  are  a. 
follows     on  Friday  evening  late,  I  was  informed  that  the  mule-colt  was  sick :  ui>on  examin- 
ine  him  I  thought  he  had  the  staggers.     He  was  freely  bled  and  put  ma  lot  and  went  to 
rafinTf^der  •  it  was  now  dark,  and  I  determined  that  in  the  mornmg  I  would  commence 
bSin.,  pur'g  nrand  the  use'of  injections,  which  I  have  never  known  to  fail  li  taken  .n 
Ume      But  in  U.e  morning  he  had  the  lockjaw,  and  so  nothing  could  be  done  effectually  for 
him  and  he  died  on  the  .Monday  nijrht  following.     He  was  weant^.  and  running  in  a  good 
paTtu'e  with  a  hors^^^^^^  also  just  w'eaned,  which  is  doing  well.    Now  was  it  the  staggers,  or 
whlrdisease  ?     Or  was  ever  l  colt  delivered  of  a  mule  known  to  live  ?     I  should  have  oecn 
much  pleased  to  raise  it,  and  to  have  known  if  it  could  conUnue  lU  species 

•^  JoH-N  T.  KiLIT. 


From  the  Farmer's  Register,  IV.  2,  page  440. 

ANOTHER  COLT  FROM  A  MULE. 

To  the  EiUtor  of  the  Farmer's  Register. 

Spring  Hill.  Nansemond  County.  Va..  ITth  September.  1^35. 
Permit  me  to  record  in  your  Register,  the  birth  of  a  second  -"!«  -"Jt  ««-  >>»-.  -^h^.  i^^^ 
•f  Auffust,  1835.     The  same  mule  brought  a  fine /em«/e  colt,  jet  black,  save  «  ^^^  m  lU 
'ord i?ad,  and  one  foot  white.     It  partakes,  as  did  the  other,  more  of  the  horse  than  ol  tb« 
mule  and  is  a  much  finer  colt.     It  can  be  seen  in  my  pasture  by  any  and  every  on^ 
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DEATH  OP  THE  SECOND  MULE'S  COLT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Register. 

Spring  Hill.  Nansemond  County.  (Va.,)  Aug.  26. 1836. 
Dea:  Sir : — Permit  me  to  record,  in  your  Register,  the  death  of  my  second  colt,  the  issue 
of  a  mare  mule,  by  a  horse.  The  colt  was  born  in  August,  1835,  and  died  on  this  day,  hav- 
ing been  sick  two  or  three  days.  Having  lost  one,  I  was  desirous  of  raising  this.  It  was 
m  fine  order — the  mother  doing  nothing,  upon  a  good  pasture.  It  is  true,  the  mother  nor 
the  colt  had  not  been  housed  until  the  night  before  it  was  taken  sick.  I  had  another  colt 
running  in  the  same  pasture,  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  is  as  yet  doing  well.  Everything 
was  done  for  the  mule's  colt  that  could  be  done,  but  it  suffered  much  and  died  at  last.  A 
passage  could  not  be  gotten  through  it,  and  when  dead,  I  had  it  opened  and  all  that  could  be 
discovered,  was,  that  everything  that  had  been  given  it  was  then  in  its  stomach  and  had 
never  passed  on  to  the  bowels.  It  was  blistered  on  its  forehead — the  blister  drew  well,  but 
in  vain :  and  a  question  arises  with  me — can  an  offspring  delivered  of  the  body  of  a  mongrel 
be  raised  ?  That  qqf  stion  I  should  like  to  hear  solved  by  those  better  informed  upon  that 
subject  than  I  am.  .If  it  should  be  thought  to  be  possible  to  raise  one,  I  will  then  try  the 
mare  mule  with  a  Jack,  as  suggested  by  A.  B.  C.  (in  No.  4,  vol.  4,)  whose  opinion  I  should 
like  to  have  upon  this  subject  John  T.  Kilby. 

There,  sir — you  have  the  whole  history  of  the  breeding  mule,  so  far  as  pubHshed  to  my 
knowledge.  It  seems  to  me,  you  ought  to  write  to  Mr.  Kilby  to  furnish  the  subsequent 
nistory  of  this  mule,  and  the  success  that  may  have  attended  any  subsequent  attempt  to  breed 
and  raise  the  foal.  I  would  enclose  the  letter  to  Mr.  Ruffin,  who  knows  K.'s  post-office,  and 
will  forward  it  to  him." 


We  should  have  have  done  so,  but  that  we  have  understood  that  Mr.  Kilby  has  since  deceased. 
There  are,  we  may  observe,  a  few  other  such  cases  recorded  "  in  the  books,"  but  in  all 
they  seem  to  have  come  into  the  world  as  unwelcome  and  monstrous  exceptions  to  a  general 
decree ;  and  then  to  have  soon  perished,  as  if  Providence  would  stamp  with  early  decay,  a'J 
fruits  of  a  passion  so  universal  and  intense,  whenever  it  is  gratified  in  violation  of  its  edictSi 
and  in  a  way  that  would  engender  infinite  disorder  and  confusion. 
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AARO!f  Burr,  performance  of,  57;  height  of, 

65. 

Acetabulum,  description  of  the,  280. 

Acini,  description  of,  231. 

Acetic  acid,  its  properties,  398. 

Adeps,  properties  of,  399. 

iEthiop's  mineral,  an  alterative,  411. 

^thusa  cviiapium,  poisonous,  226. 

Age,  natural,  of  the  horse,  150  ;  of  the  horse 

as  indicated  by  the  teeth,  145  ;  other  indi- 

cations  of,  150.  .     ,      i.u 

Air,  a  supply  of  pure,  necessary  for  the  health 

of  the  horse,  366. 
Alcohol,  its  medicinal  properties,  399. 
Aloes,  Barbadocs,far  preferable  to  Cape,  399; 

description  of  the  different  kinds  of,  400  ; 

principal  adulterations  of,  401 ;  tincture  of, 

its  composition  and  use,  ib. 
Alteratives,  the  best,  401 ;  nature  and  effect 

Alum,  the  use  of,  in  restraming  purgmg,  4UI ; 
solution  of,  a  good  wash  for  grease,  ih.; 
burnt,  a  stimulant  and  caustic  for  wounds, 

ib. 

American  Turf  Register,  24  ;  Sir  Archy  m- 
debted  to  for  his  fame.  25 ;  established  by 
Mr.  Skinner  in  1829,  24  ;  value  of  horses 
before  its  establishment,  25. 

Americus,  performance  of,  57,  58. 

American  Trotltr,  49  ;  miscellaneous  exam- 
pies  of,  58  ;  pedigrees  of,  54. 

America,  best  races  in,  35;  best  pacmg  m,  58, 

American  turf,  opinions  of  B.  O.  Tayloe,  23, 
24,32.  ,.     ^^, 

Ammonia,  given  in  flatulent  colic,  401 ;  va- 
pour of,  plentifully  extricated  from  dung 
and  urine,  most  injurious  to  the  eyes  and 

lung8,.ifc. 
Anchylosis  of  bones,  what,  1  <2. 
Andrewctta,  race  won  by,  38. 
Animal  poisons,  an  account  of,  22.S. 
Animals,  zoological  divisions  of,  67. 
Anise-seed,  its  properties,  401. 
Anodyne,  opium  the  only  one  to  be  depended 

on,  402. 
Antea.spinatus  muscle,  description  of  the,  260. 
Antimonial  powder,  a  good  febrifuge,  402. 
Antimony,  black  sulphuret  of,  method  of  de- 
tecting  its  adulterations,  402;  used  as  an 
alterative,  ib.',   tartarized,  used  as  a  nau- 
scant,  diaphoretic  and  worm  medicine,  ib. 
Antispasmodics,  nature  of,  402. 
Apoplexy,  nature  and  treatment  of,  95. 
AqueouJ  fluid,  an,  why  placed  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear,  81  ;  humour  of  the  eye, 
description  of  the,  89. 
Arabian,  I.it^dsay's,  34;  P—^y,  24 ;  Parley, 
21 ;  Godolphin,  21 ;  Ass,  4'-f4. 


Arbaces,  race  won  by,  38. 
Arched  form  of  the  skull,  advantage  of,  77. 
Ariel,  race  won  by,  36. 
Arietta,  race  won  by,  37. 
Arm,  description  of  the,  261 ;  action  of,  ex- 
plained  on  the  principle  of  the  lever,  257, 
262;  extensor  muscles  of  the,  261,  262; 
flexor  muscles  of  the,  263;  full  and  swell- 
ing,  advantage  of,  ib.:  should  be  muscular 
and  long,  261 ;  fracture  of  the,  328. 
Arsenic,  medical  use  of,  402 ;  treatment  under 

poison  by,  227. 
Arteries,  description  of  the,  161  ;  of  the  arm, 
261  ;  of  the  face,  124 ;  neck,  161 ;  shoulder, 
255. 
Ascaris,  account  of  the,  240. 
Ascot  course,  length  of  the,  41. 
Ass,  history  of,  419  ;  account  of  two  presented 
to  Gen.  Washington,  421  ;  opinion  of  him 
by  Prof  Wilson,  ib.;  ditto  by  Gen.  Shelby, 

421,  426;  ditto  by  J.  N.  Hamblcton,  Esq., 
421,427;  ditto  by  Col.  N.  Goldsborough, 

422,  428  ;  the  Arabian,  424  ;  price  of,  427 ; 
cruel  prejudice  against,  419  ;  mentioned  iu 
scripture,  ib.;  different  races  of,  420. 

Astor,  race  won  by,  38. 
Astragalus,  account  of  the,  285. 
Atlas,  anatomy  of  the,  157. 
.'\uscultation,  the  importance  of,  193. 
Awful,  performance  of,  57 ;  height  of,  65. 


Back,  general  description  of  the,  171 ;  proper 

form  of  the,  ib. ;  long  and  short,  compara. 

live  advantages  of,  172;  anatomy  of  the, 

171  ;  muscles  of  the,  173. 

Backing,  of  the  colt,  356 ;  a  bad  habit  of  th« 

horse,  usual  origin  of  it,  ih. 
Back-sinews,  sprain  of  the,  269  ;  thickening 

of  the,  constituting  unsoundness,  395. 
Balie  Peyton,  race  won  by,  38. 
Balls,  the  manner  of  giving,  402;  the  manner 

of  making,  ib. 
Barbary  horse,  description  of,  21. 
Barbs  or  paps,  treatment  of,  154. 
Bark,  Peruvian,  the  properties  of  it,  403. 
Barley,  considered  as  food  for  the  horse,  375. 
Barnacles,  use  of  the,  as  a  mode  of  restraint, 

345. 
Bar-shoe,  description  and  use  of,  34lj 
Bars,  description  and  office  of  the,  29"  ;  proper 
paring  of,  for  shoeing,  299  ;  folly  of  cutting 
them  away,  298;  removal  of,  a  cause  of 
contraction,  ib. ;  corns,  ib. 
Basilicon  ointment,  403. 
Bay  horses,  description  of,  387. 
Bay  Malton,  performances  of,  30. 
Beach  horses,  26. 
i  Beacon  course,  length  of^  il. 
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Beans,  good  for  hardly  worked  horses,  and 
that  have  a  tendency  to  purge,  376,  379 ; 
should  always  be  crushed,  376. 
Bearing-rein,  the  use  and  abuse  of,  140. 
Bees-wing,  race  won  by,  37. 
Beet,  the  nutritive  matter  in,  379. 
Belladonna,  extract  of,  403. 
Bendigo,  race  won  by,  36. 
Bertrand,  race  won  by,  38. 
Bethune,  race  won  by,  36. 
Betsy  Baker,  performance  of,  57 ;  height  of^  65. 
Biceps  femoris,  account  of  the,  282. 
Bile,  account  of  the,  230,  231. 
Billy,  performance  of,  58. 
Bishoping  the  teeth,  description  of,  149. 
Biting,  a  bad  habit,  and  how  usually  acquired, 

357. 
Bit,  the,  often  too  sharp,  140 ;  sometimes  got 

into  the  mouth,  358. 
Bitting  of  the  colt,  252. 
Black  horses,  description  and  character  of, 

387. 
Black  Joke,  performance  of,  59. 
Black  Maria,  races  won  by,  36,  37,  38. 
Blacknose,  races  won  by,  37. 
Bladder,  description  of  the,  245 ;  inflamma- 
tion  of,  symptoms   and   treatment,  246 ; 
neck  of,  ib. ;  stone  in  the,  ib. 
Bleeding,  best  place  for  general,  189,  345; 
directions  for,  161,  189;  from  veins  rather 
than  arteries,  161 ;  finger  should  be  on  the 
pulse  during,  ib. ;  importance  of,  in  inflam- 
mation, t6. ;  at  the  toe  described,  190  ;  com- 
parison  between  the  fleam  and  lancet,  189. 
Blindness,  usual  method  of  discovering,  89  ; 
discovered  by  the  pupil  not  dilating  or  con- 
tracting, ih. ;  of  one  eye,  ib. 
Blistering  all  round  at  once,  barbarity  and 
danger  of,  347,  404 ;  after  firing,  absurdity 
and  cruelly  of,  346,  361. 
Blisters,  best  composition  of,  346 ;  the  differ- 
ent kinds  and  uses  of,ib.;  best  mode  of 
applying,  ib.;  caution  with  regard  to  their 
application,  ib. ;  the  principle  of  their  ac- 
tion,  403 ;  use  of,  in  inflammation,  346 ; 
comparison  between  them  and  rowels  and 
sctons,  350. 
Blood,  change  in  after  bleeding,  190  ;  changes 
in  during  respiration,  179  ;  coagulation  of, 
189;  horses,  very  subject  to  contraction, 
308 ;  spavin,  nature  and  treatment  of,  188. 
Bloody  urine,  245. 
Blue  Dick,  races  won  by,  38. 
Bog  spavin,  nature  and  treatment  of,  189, 287, 

288. 
Bole-Armenian,  medical  use  of,  403. 
Bones,  strength  does  not  depend  on  the  size 

of,  28. 
Bone-spavin,  nature  and  treatment  of,  288. 
Bonny  Boy,  performance  of,  58. 
Bonnets-o'  Blue,  race  won  by,  36. 
Bo5ton,  race  won  by,  39. 
Bots  in  tiie  stomach,  natural  history  of,  224 ; 

not  usually  injurious,  ih. 
Bowels,  inflammation  of  the,  235. 
Brain,  description  of  the,  78;  its  cortical  and 


cineritious  composition,  ih.;  tlie  office  of 
each,  78,  79;  compression  of  the,  78,94 
pressure  on  the,  ib. ;  inflammation  of  the,  98. 
Bran,  as  food  for  the  horse,  376. 
Breaking  in  should  commence  in  the  second 
winter,   251 ;    description    of   its  various 
stages,  ib. ;  necessity  of  gentleness  and  pa. 
tience  in,  251,  252  ;  of  the  farmer's  horse, 
251 ;  of  the  huViter  or  liackney,  ib. 
Breast,  muscles  of  the,  175. 
Breathing,  the  mechanism  of,  179. 
Breeding,  qualities  of  the  mare  of  as  much 
importance  as  those  of  Jje  horse,  248;  tho 
peculiarity  of  form  and  constitution  mhe 
rited,  ib. ;  in-and^n,  observations  on,  26, 249. 
Breeds,  good  effects  of  crossing  them,  29; 

bad  effects  of  ditto,  ib. 
Broken  down,  what,  270. 
Broken  knees,  treatment  of,  391 ;  method  of 
judging  of  the  danger  of,  ib.;  when  healed 
not  unsoundness,  but  th^  form  and  action 
of  the  horse  should  be  carefully  examined,  »6. 
Broken  wind,  nature  and  treatment  of,  213, 
influenced  much,  and  often  caused  by  the 
manner  of  feeding,  215;  how  distinguished 
from  thick  wind,  ib. 
Brooklyn  Maid,  performance  of,  57. 
Bronchial  tubes,  description  of  the,  166. 
Bronchitis,  nature  and  treatment  of,  205. 
Bronehocele,  account  of,  197. 
Bronchotomy,  the  operation  of,  16.5. 
Brood  mare',  description  of  the,  248 ;  should 
not  be  too  old,  ib. ;  treatment  of,  after  co- 
vering, 250  ;  after  foaling,  ib. 
Brown  horses,  description  of,  387» 
Brown,  Capt  Thomas,  opinions  of  with  re- 
gard to  climate,  32. 
Bryony,  dangerous,  226. 
Buckeye,  race  won  by,  37. 
Buccinator  muscle,  description  of  the,  125. 
Bull,  the,  Thompson's  description  of  the,  54. 


Cabbage,  tlie  nutritive  matter  in,  379. 

Ca?cum,  description  of  the,  229. 

Cadmus,  race  won  by,  37. 

Calamine  powder,  account  of,  417. 

Calculi  in  the  intestines,  238. 

Calkins,   advantages    and   disadvantages   of, 

336 ;  should  be  placed  on  both  heels,  ib. 
Camden,  race  won  by,  37. 
Camphor,  the  medical  use  of,  403.  , 

Canker  of  the  foot,  nature  and  treatment  oC, 

320. 
Cannon,  or  shank-bone,  description  of  the.  267 
Cantharidcs,  form  the  best  blister,  225,  404 , 

given  for  the  cure  of  glanders,  225,  404. 
Capillary  vessels,  the,  185. 
Capivi,  balsam  of,  406. 
Capped  hock,  nature  and  treatment  of,  278 

description  of,  278,  290 ;  although  not  al 

ways  unsoundness  there  should  be  a  special 

warranty  against  it,  391. 
Capsicum   Berries,  their   stimulating  effect, 
I      404. 

I  Carbon  of  the  blood  got  rid  of  in  rcspiratiop 
I      206. 
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Carbonate  of  iron,  a  mild  tonic,  409. 

Carraways,  a  good  aromatic,  404. 

Carrots,  excellent  effects  of  in  disease,  378; 

the  nutritive  matter  in,  379. 
Cartilages  of  the  foot,  description  and  action 
of  the,  300 ;  ossification  of  the,  321,  394 ;  a 
cause  of  unsoundness,  394. 
Caruncula  lacrymalis,  the,  117. 
Cascarilla  Bark,  a  tonic  and  aromatic,  404. 
Cassandra,  race  won  by,  36. 
Castley,  Mr.,  on  restiveness  in  the  horse,  353. 
Castor-oil,  not  a  purgative  for  the  horse,  404. 
Castration,  method  of,  254 ;  proper  period  for, 

ib. ;  the  operation  by  torsion,  ib. 
Cataract  in  the  eye,  nature  of,  90 ;  cannot  be 
operated  on  in  the  horse,  ib. ;  method  of 
examination  for,  ib. ;  the  occasional  appear- 
ance  and  disappearance  of,  120. 
Catarrh,  description  and  treatment  of,  192 ; 
distinguished  from  glanders,  193;  distin- 
guished from  itiflammation  of  tlie  lungs, 
192 ;  epidemic,  197. 
Catarrhal   fever,   nature   and   treatment    of, 

192. 
Catechu,  a  good  astringent,  method  of  giving, 

and  adulterations  of,  404. 
Catheter,  description  of  one,  247. 
Cato,  performances  of,  57  ;  height  of,  65. 
Caustic,  an  account  of  the  best,  405. 
Cawl,  description  of  the,  231. 
Centreville  I'rotting  course,  63. 
Cerebellum,  description  of  the,  78. 
Cerebrum,  description  of  the,  78. 
Chalk,  its  medicinal  use  in  the  horse,  4U5. 
Chaff,  attcn'ion  should  be  paid  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  ingredients,  373;  best  composi- 
tion of,  ib. ;  when  given  to  the  hard-worked 
horse,  much  time  is  saved  for  repose,  ib.; 
quantity  cf  necessary  for  different  kinds  of 
horses,  ib. 
Chamomile,  a  mild  tonic,  405 
Chancellor,  performances  of,  59. 
Channel  of  the  iaws,  what,  144. 
Charcoal,  useful  in  a  poultice,  and  as  an  anti- 
septic, 405. 
Charges,  composition  and  use  of,  405. 
CJiarlotte  Temple,  performances  of,  57 ;  height 

of,  65. 
Chest,  anatomy  of  the,  167  ;  proper  form  of 
Uie,  168,  169  ;  cut  of  the,  167  ;  the  import- 
ance of  depth  of,  167 ;  narrow  and  rounded, 
comparison  between,  169  ;  the  broad  chest, 
170;  founder,  description  of,  175. 
Chestnut  horses,  varieties  of,  387. 
Chinked  in  the  chine,  what,  172. 
Chloride  of  lime,  an   excellent  disinfectant, 
412 ;  of  soda,  useful  in  unhealthy  ulcers, 
415. 
Chorea,  109. 
Choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  description  and  use 

of  the,  87. 
Chyle,  the  formation  of,  229. 
Ciliary  processes  of  the  eye,  description  of 

the,  89. 
Cineritous  matter  of  the  brain,  nature  and 
function  of  the,  79. 
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Clara  Howard,  races  won  by,  37,  38. 

Clicking,  cause  and  remedy  of,  362. 

Clipping,  recommendation  of,  383. 

Clips,  when  necessary,  337. 

Clover,  considered  as  an  article  of  food,  378 

379. 
Clysters,  the  composition  and  great  usefulness 
of,  405 ;  directions  as  to  the  administration 
of,  ib. 
Coat,  fine,  persons  much  too  solicitous  to  pro- 
cure it,  371. 
Cocktail  horse,  mode  of  docking,  351. 
Coffin-bone,  description  of  the,  300 ;  the  la- 

mellfB,  or  leaves  of,  ib. ;  fracture  of,  383. 
Coffin-joint,  sprain  of,  277. 
Cold,  common,  description  and  treatment  of, 

192. 
Colic,  flatulent,  account  of,  234 ;  spasmodic, 

description  and  treatment  of,  232. 
Colocynth,  is  poisonous,  226. 
Colon,  description  of  the,  229,  230. 
Colour,  remarks  on,  386. 
Colt,  early  treatment  of  the,  251 ;  mules,  death 

of,  454,  455. 
Columbus,  performances  of,  57 ;  height  of,  65. 
Complexus  major,   description  of  the,  159 ; 

minor,  description  of  the,  160. 
Concave-seated  shoe,  the,  described  and  re- 
commended, 337. 
Confidence,  performances  of,  57  ;  height,  65. 
Conium  tnaculatum,  poisonous,  226. 
Conjunctiva,  description  of  the,  87 ;  appear- 
ance of,  how  far  a  test  of  inflammation,  ib. 
Consumption,  account  of,  215. 
Contraction  of  the  foot,  nature  of,  305,  391  ; 
I      the  jKCuliarity  of  the  lameness  produced 
]      by,  308  ;  how  far  connected  with  the  navi- 
cular disease,  307 ;  is   not  the  necessary 
consequence  of  shoeing,  ib. ;  produced  by 
neglect  of  paring,  306  ;  wearing  the  shoes 
too  long,  305 ;  want  of  natural  moisture, 
306 ;  the  removal  of  the  bars,  ib. ;  not  so 
much  produced  by  litter  as  imagined,  307  ; 
the  cause  rather  than  the  consequence  of 
thrush,  305;  best  mode  of  treating,  308, 309 ; 
rarely  permanently  cured,  309 ;  does  not 
necessarily   imply  unsoundness,   391;   al- 
though  not  necessarily  unsoundness,  should 
have  a  special  warranty  against  it,  ib. ;  blood 
horses  very  subject  to,  3()8. 
Convexity  of  the  eye,  the  proper,  not  sufli- 

ciently  attended  to,  87. 
Copaiba,  account  of  the  resin,  406. 
Copper,  the  combinations  of,  used  in  veteri- 

nary  practice,  406. 
Corded  veins,  what,  136. 
Cordials,  the  use  and  abuse  of,  in  the  horse, 

406. 
Cornea,  description  of  the,  87 ;  mode  of  exa- 
mining the,  ib. ;  its  prominence  or  flatness, 
ib. ;  should  be  perfectly  transparent,  ib. 
Corns,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  317 ;  pro 
duced  by  cutting  away  the  bars,  ib.;  not 
paring  out  the  foot  between  the  crust  and 
bars,  ib.;  pressure,  ib.;  very  dilficult  U, 
cure,  318;  constitute  unsoundness,  3'Jl. 
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Coronary  ligament,  descriptinn  of  the,  297  ; 
the  cruBt  principally  produced  from,  »&. ; 
ring,  description  of  the,  to. 

Coronet,  description  of  the,  ib. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  treatment  under  poi- 
son by,  227 ;  a  good  tonic  for  farcy,  227, 

'ill-  ...       J        •  .• 

Cortical  substance  of  the  bram,  description 

and  fraction  of,  78. 
Cough,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  209, 21U ; 
constitutes  unsoundness,  392;  the  occasional 
difficulty  with  regard  to  this,  395.  ' 

Cow  hocks,  description  of,  291. 
Cradle,  a  safe  restraint  upon  the  horse  when 

blistered,  347.  .    ,  ,nc 

Cramp,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  lUb. 
Cream-coloured  horses,  account  of,  386 ;  pecu- 
liarity in  their  eyes,  88. 
Cream  of  tartar,  a  mild  diuretic,  414. 
Creasote,  its  use  in  veterinary  practice,  407. 
Creath,  races  won  by,  36,  37. 
Crib-biting,  description  of,  361 ;  causes  and 
cure,  ib. ;  injurious  to  the  horse,  ib. ;  con- 
stitutes  unsoundness,  361,  392. 
Cricoid  cartilage  of  the  windpipe,  the,  163. 
Cropping  of  the  ear,  absurdity  of,  81 . 
Crossing  the  breeds,  good  effect  of,  29 ;  bad 

effects  of  ditto,  i6. 
Crotoii,  the  farina  of,  used  as  physic,  407. 
Crust  of  the  foot,  description  of  the,  295 ;  com- 
position of  the,  296 ;  consisting  within  of 
numerous  horny  plates,  298 ;  proper  degree 
of  it,  slanting,  290 ;  proper  thickness  of  the, 
ib.i  britlleness  of,  remedy  for,  298;  the 
cause  of  sandcrack,  311. 
Crystalline  lens,  description  of  the,  90. 
Cub,  race  won  by,  37. 
Cuboid  bones,  description  of  the,  285. 
Cuneiform    bones,    description    of  the,   77, 

285. 

Curbs,  nature  and  treatment  of,  287 ;  consti- 
tute unsoundness,  392. 

Cuticle,  description  of  the,  381. 

Cutis,  or  true  skin,  account  of  the,  ib. 

Cutting,  cause  and  cure  of,  275,  276,  30-; 
constitutes  unsoundness,  393;  away  the 
foot,  unfounded  prejudice  against,  306. 


Docking,  method  of  performing,  350. 

Dogs,  danger  of.encouraging  them  about  the 

stable,  100. 
Doncaster  course,  the  length  of,  4i. 
Don  Juan,  performances  of,  57. 
Dosoris,  race  won  by,  37. 
Drinks,  how  to  administer,  408 ;  comparison 

between  them  and  balls,  ib. 
Dropsy  of  the  chest,  219  ;  of  the  heart,  183. 
Drover,  performance  of,  58. 
Drum  of  the  ear,  description  and  use  of  the, 

81. 
Duane,  race  won  by,  39. 
Dun  horse,  account  of  the,  386. 
Duodenum,  description  of  Uie,  229  ;  diseases 

of  the,  ib.  .  u     no 

Dura  mater,  description  of  the,  7b. 
Dutchman,  performances  of,  57,  60,  61,  V4; 

height  of,  05. 
Dutchess,  performances  of,  57.  .    •  . 

D.  D.  Tompkins,  performances  of,  57 ;  height 

Duvall,  Judge  G.,  services  rendered  to  the 
turf  by,  25. 


Dandriff,  the  nature  of,  381. 

Darley  Arabian,  21. 

Deafness,  122.  .     . 

Depressor  labii  inferioris  muscle,  description 
of  the,  125. 

Diabetes,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  -J45. 

Diaphoretics,  their  nature  and  effects,  407. 

Diaphraem,  description  of  the,  176;  rupture 
of,  177  ;  its  connexion  with  respiration,  178. 

Digestion,  the  process  of  it  described,  222. 

Digestives,  their  nature  and  use,  407. 

Digitalis,  highly  recommended  in  colds  and 
all  inflammatory  complaints,  407. 

Dilator  magnus  lateralis  muscle,  description 
of  the,  2ti5 ;  naris  lateralis  muscle,  descrip- 
tion of  the,  ib. 

Distance,  42.  e  mo 

Diuretic  medicines,  the  use  and  abuse  of,  408. 


Ear,  description  of  the  external  parts,  81 ;  in- 
tcrnal  parts,  ib.;  bones  of  the,  description 
and  use  of,  81,  82;  labyrinth  of  the,  81 ; 
indicative  of  the  temper,  ib.;  clipping  and 
singeing,  cruelty  of,  ib.;  treatment  of 
wounds  or  bruises  of,  121 ;  cruel  operaUons 
on  the,  ib. 

Earl  of  Margrave,  race  won  by,  J-. 

Eclipse,  his  jwrformances,  30,  JJ,  41 ;  was  a 
high-blower.  i    •  • « 

Edwin  Forrest,  performances  of,  57 ;  licis.it 

of.  65.  „ 

Elasticity  of  the  ligament  of  the  nccK,  1 1. 
Elaterium,  poisonous,  226. 
Elbow,  the  proper  form  and  inclination  ot, 
264  ;  capped,  261 ;  fracture  of,  328 ;  I'jac- 
turtd,2C2. 
Ellen  Thompson,  performances  ot,  oi. 
Emetic  tartar,  used  as  a  nauseant,  diaphor-tic, 

and  worm  medicine,  402. 
Empress,  performance  of,  59. 
Enamel  of  the  teeth,  account  of  the,  145. 
English  Eclipse,  24. 
English  steeplechase,  description  of,  50. 

English  aristocracy,  advantages  of,  32. 
English  trotters,  examples  of,  51. 

Ensiform  cartilage,  the,  169. 
I  Entanglement  of  the  intestines,  dcscripUon 
of,  239. 

Enteritis,  account  of,  235. 

Epidemic  catarrh,  nature  and  treatment  oU 
li)7  ;  malignant,  nature  and  treatment  ot, 
203. 

Epiglottis,  description  of  the,  103. 

Epilepsy,  nature  and  treatment  of,  109. 

Epsom  salts,  used  as  a  purgative,  412. 

Epsom  course,  the  length  of,  41. 

Ergot  of  rye,  the  action  of,  415. 

Ethmoid  bone,  description  of  the,  77. 

Enphorbium,  the  abominable  use  of  it,  226. 

Eutaw,  race  won  by,  39. 


Ewe-neck,  unsightliness  and  inconvenience 

of,  160  ,  , 

Exchanges  of  horses  stand  on  the  same  ground 

as  sales,  397. 
Exercise,  directions  for,  371 ;   the  necessity 

of  regular,  ib. ;  want  of,  producing  grease, 

294 ;  more  injury  done  by  the  want  of  it 

than  by  the  hardest  work,  372. 
Expansion  shoo,  description  and  use  of  the, 

341  .    .         r  .u 

Extensor  pedis  muscle,  descnpUon  ot  the, 

284. 
Eve,  description  of  the,  82 ;  cut  of  the,  86  ; 
fracture  of  the  orbit  of  the,  93 ;   healUiy 
appearance  of  the,  85 ;  diseases  of  the,  Ub ; 
inflammation  of,  common,  117  ;  ditto,  spe- 
cific,  ib.;  ditto,  causes,  118;  ditto,  medical 
treatment  of,  118,  119;  ditto,  untractable 
nature  of,  119,  120;  ditto.  con«e?"«"f" 
of,  119  ;  ditto,  marks  of  recent,  393  ;  ditto, 
constitutes  unsoundness,  ib. ;  ditto,  heredi- 
tary, 119  ;  method  and  importance  of  exa- 
mining  it,  87,  90 ;  indicative  of  the  temper, 
82 ;  the  pit  above,  indicative  of  the  age,  71 ; 
muscles  of  the,  92. 

Eyebrows,  substitute  for,  83.  , 

Eyelashes,  descripUon  of,  83 ;  foUy  of  singe- 
ing them,  84. 

Eyelid,  description  of,  83,  84. 

Eyelids,  diseases  of  the,  116. 

Exostosis  on  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  94. 


Face,  description  of  the,  122;  cttof  the  mus- 

cles,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels  of,  125. 
Falling  in  of  the  foot,  what,  304. 
False  quarter,  nature  and  treatment  ol,  •Sli. 
Fanny  Wyatt,  race  won  by,  39.       _  ,      ,  . 
Farcy,  a  disease  of  the  absorbenU  of  the  skin, 
136,  137;  connected  with  glanders,  Ub; 
both  generated  and  infectious,  138;  symp- 
toms of,   137 ;  treatment   of,   138 ;   buds, 
what,   137  ;  the  effect  of  cantharides   in, 
138,  139;  diniodide  of  copper,  138. 
Fashion,  perf;)rroance  of,  39 ;  the  winner  of 

tlie  race  of  races,  33. 
Feather-weight,  a,  42. 

Feeding,  high,  connected  with  grease,  .J94, 
rceular  iwriods  of,  necessity  of  attending 
tor379 ;  manner  of,  has  much  influence  on 
broken  wind,  214. 
Feet,  the  general  management  of,  JHU ;  atien- 
tion  to,  and  stopping  at  night,  recommend- 

Felt 'soles,  description  and  use  of,  341. 

Femur,  fracture  of  the,  329. 

Fetlock,  description  of  the,  275. 

Fever,  idiopathic  or  pure,  187;  symptoms  ot, 
ib. ;  symptomatic,  188. 

Fibula,  description  of  the,  283. 

Filly  by  Imp.  Trustee,  race  won  by,  37. 

Firing,  the  principle  on  which  resortwl  to, 
347;  mode  of  applying,  ifc.;  should  not 
penetrate  the  skin,  349;  abArdity  and 
cruelty  of  blistering  after,  ifc. ;  horse  should 
not  be  used  for  some  months  after,  ift. 
Fistula  lacrymalis,  64  ;  in  the  poll,  157. 


Fits,  symptoms,   causes,  and  treatment  of, 

109. 
Fleam  and  lancet,  comparison  between  them, 

189 
Flexor  of  the  arm,  description  of  the,  263 . 
metatarsi  muscle,  description  of  the,  284 ; 
pedis  perforatus,  the  perforated  muscle,  de- 
scription  of  the,  263,  284  ;  pedis  perforans, 
the  perforating  muscle,  description  of  the, 
264,  269,  284. 
Flirtilla,  race  won  by,  38. 
Flying  Childers,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  success 

reached  in  his  days,  29. 
Foal,  early  treatment  of,  251 ;  early  handling 
of,  important,  ib.;  imporUnce  of  liberal 
feeding  of,  ib. ;  time  for  weaning,  ib. 
FomenUtions,  theory  and  use  of,  409. 
Food  of  the  horse,  observations  on,  372 ;  a  list 
of  the  usual  articles  of,  374 ;  should  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  work,  373. 
Foot,  description  of  the,  295 ;  diseases  of  the, 
302  ;  canker,  320  ;  corns,  317 ;  contraction, 
305;  false   quarter,  313;   founder,  acute, 
302 ;  chronic  laminitis,  304 ;  inflammation, 
ib. ;  navicular  joint  disease,  309  ;  overreach, 
312;  prick,  315;  pumiced,  304;  quitter, 
313;  sandcrack,  311;  thrush,  318;  tread, 
312;  weakness,  321 ;  wounds,  315 
Forceps,  arterial,  the  use  of,  190. 
Forehead,  the  different  form  of,  in  the  ox  and 

horse,  78.  »  «^-      ..  r 

Forelegs,  description  of,  25o;  diseases   ot 

them,  207  ;  proper  position  of  them,  278. 
Forge-water  occasionally  used,  409. 
Form,  on  the  improvement  of,  28. 
Founder,  acute,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treat- 

ment  of,  302;  chronic,  nature  and  treat- 

ment  of,  304.  ...         i  j 

Foxglove,   strongly  recommended  in  colds, 

and  all  fevers,  407,  408. 
Fracture  of  the  skull,  treatment  of,  93 ;  gene- 
ral  observations  on  fractures,  322 ;  of  the 
skull,  323;  orbit  of  the  eye,  324;   nasal 
bones,  ib.;  superior  raanillary  or  upper  iaw- 
bone,  325 ;  inferior  ditto,  ib. ;  spine,  326 ; 
ribs,  ib. ;  pelvis,  327 ;  Uil,  328 ;  limbs,  ih. ; 
shoulder,  ib. ;  arm,  ib. ;  elbow,  i&.;  femur, 
329 ;  patella,  ib. ;  Ubia,  ib. ;  hock,  330 ;  le^j, 
ib.;  sessamoid   bones,   331;   pastern,  ib.; 
lower  pastern,  332 ;  coffin  bone,  333 ;  navi- 
I      cular  bone,  ib. 
FroP.  horny.  descripUon  of  the,  299  ;  sensible, 
description  of  the.  299,  301  ;  ditto,  action 
and  use  of  the,  299  ;  pressure,  question  of 
the,  ib.;  proper  paring  of,  for  shoeing,  tb., 
diseases  of  the,  ib. 
Frontal  bones,  description  of  the,  /O;  sinuses 
description  of  the,  73;  ditto,  perforated  to 
detect  glanders,  i6.  ec   a  t-a 

Furze,  considered  as  an  article  of  food,  *'" 


Gallatin,  race  won  by,  37.  ,.     .   _ 

Gall,  account  of  the,  231 ;  bladder,  the  bor»e 

has  none,  ib. 
Gall-stones,  213. 
Gazan,  race  won  by,  37. 
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Gentian,  the  best  tonic  for  the  horse,  409. 
George  Martin,  races  won  by,  36,  3S. 
Gibbing,  a  bad  habit,  cause  of,  and  means  of 

lessening,  356. 
Gigs,  formation  of,  154. 
Ginger,  an  excellent  aromatic  and  tome,  4U», 

417. 
Give  and  take  plate,  42. 
Glanders,  nature  of,  129,  131 ;  symptoms,  74, 
129, 134;  slow  progress  of,  129,  131 ;  ap- 
pearances of  the  nose  in,  74,  129,  131  ;  de- 
tected  by  injecting  the  frontal  sini-ses,  73 ; 
how  distinguished  from  catarrh,  131 ;  ditto 
from  strangles,  ib. ;  connected  with  farcy, 
130,  132;  treatment  of,  135;  causes,  133; 
both  generated  and  contagious,  133,  134, 
429 ;  oftenest  produced  by  improper  stable 
management,  133;  mode  of  communica- 
tion, 134  ;  prevention  of,  135  ;  account  of 
its  speedy  appearance,  132,  133. 
Glands,  enlarged,  it  depends  on  many  circuni- 
Btances  whether  they  constitute  unsound- 
ness,  393. 
Glass-cye,  nature  and  treatment  of,  l-il- 
Glauber's  salt,  its  effect,  416. 
Gluttci  muscles,  description  of  the,  JOl,  ^f«. 
Godolphin  Arabian,  Sir  Archy  regarded  as 

the,  of  America,  25. 
Goulard's  extract,  the  use  of  it  much  over- 
valued, 412. 
Gracilis  muscle,  description  of  the,  281,  2y4. 
Grains,  occasionally  used  for  horses  of  slow 

work,  375. 
Grapes  on  the  heels,  treatment  of,  294. 
Grasses,  neglect  of  the  farmer  as  to  the  pro- 
per mixture  of,  377. 
Grease,  nature  and  treatment  of,  292 ;  cause 
of,  ih. ;  farmer's  horse  not  so  subject  to  it 
as  others,  294  ;  generally  a  mere  local  com- 
plaint, 293.  rr-r    X,-   U* 
Greenwich  Maid,  performances  of,  57 ;  height, 

65. 
Grey  Ejglc,  race  won  by,  37. 
Grey  Medoc,  race  won  by,  39. 
Grey  horses,  account  of  the  different  shades 

of,  386. 
Grinders,  construction  of  the,  145. 

Grinding,  of  the  food,  accomplished  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw, 
146 ;  swallowing  without,  360. 

Gropgincss,  account  of,  275. 

Grooniinir,  as  imporUnt  as  exercise  to  the 
horse,  370 ;  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
gives  a  fine  coat,  371 ;  directions  for,  i6. 

Grunter,  the,  description  of,  215 ;  is  unsound, 
392. 

GulieT  description  of  the,  221 ;  foreign  bodies 
in,  223. 

Gum-arabic,  for  what  purposes  used,  398. 

uulta  ijcrcna,  nature  and  treatment  of,  121. 


Habits,  vicious  or  dangerous,  353. 

Hteniatiiria,  245. 

Hair,  account  of  the,  381  ;  question  of  cutting 

it  from  the  heel?,  295. 
Haras,  established  by  Napoleon,  33. 


Haunch,  description  of  the,  279 ;  wide,  ad- 
vantage  of,  to. ;  injuries  of  the,  ib. ;  joint, 
singular  strength  of  it,  ii!>. ;  also  of  the  thigh 
bones,  advantage  of  the  oblique  direction 

of,  ib.  cr      J- 

Haw,  curious  mechanism  of  the,  85;  diseases 
of,  117  ;  absurdity  and  cruelty  of  destroy- 
ing it,  85,  86. 

Hay,  considered  as  food,  373 ;  mowburnt,  in 
iurious,  377  ;  old  preferable  to  new,  ib. 

Head,  anatomy  of  the,  70;  the  ""meroua 
bones  composing  it,  the  reason  of  this,  70, 
71 ;  section  of  the,  72  ;  beautiful  provision 
for  its  support,  76. 

Healing  ointment,  account  of  the,  417. 

Hearing  of  the  horse,  the  very  acute,  81. 

Heart,  description  of  the,  181 ;  its  acUoii  de 
scribed,  182;  inflammation  of  the,  IbJ 
dropsy  of  the,  ib.  ,    .    f         u 

Heels,  question  of  cutting  the  hair  from  them, 
295 ;  low,  disadvantage  of,  322 ;  proper  par- 
ing of,  for  shoeing,  334;  washing  of  the, 
producing  grease,  294. 

Height  of  trotting  horses,  64. 

Hellebore,  white,  used  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  fevers,  409  ;  black,  its  use,  xb. 

Hemlock,  given  in  inflammation  of  the  chest, 

410.  .    .  ,.    ^r 

Henry,  match  won  by,  57 ;  height,  65. 

Hepatic  duct,  the,  231. 
Hernia,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  'i*^- 
Hide-bound,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  383. 
High-blower,  a  description  of  the,  195, 315  ;  is 

unsound,  392. 
Hind  legs,  description  of  the,  279. 
Hip-joint,  the  great  strength  of  the,  280. 
Hips,  ragged,  what,  279. 
Hobbles,  description  of  the  best,  344. 
Hock,  the  advantage  of  its  numerous  separate 
bones   and   ligaments,  290 ;  capped,  278, 
291  ;  cow,  ib. ;  description  of  the,  285 ;  en- 
largement of  the,  nature  of  and  how  affecU 
ing  soundness,  286,  393 ;  inflammation  of 
the   small  bones   of,  a  frequent  cause  of 
lameness,  286.  287  ;  the  principal  seat  of 
lameness  behind,  286  ;  lameness  of  it,  with- 
out apparent  cause,  290  ;  fracture  of,  330. 
Hogs'  lard,  properties  of,  399. 
Hoof,  cut  of  the,  295 ;  description  of  the,  296. 
Horn  of  the  crust,  secreted  principally  by  the 
coronary   ligament,  298;   once   separated 
from  the  sensible  part  witliin,  will  never 
again  unite  with  it,  ih. 
Hornet,  sting  of  the,  225.  .    i,     ,      . 

Horse,  the  first  allusion  to  him,  17;  in  England 
and  America,  17  ;  English,  20;  Barb,  21 ; 
the  different  colours  of  the  diflerent  breeds, 
386 ;  his  fossil  remains  found  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  17,  31  ;  the  general  manage- 
ment  of,  366 ;  sublime  account  of,  by  Job, 
18;  first  mention  of  race-horse  in  English 
annals,  21 ;  Arabian  race,  27,  28 ;  height 
of  trottinj,  64  ;  price  of,  in  Solomon's  time, 
18  ;  sagacity  of,  ib. ;  can  see  almost  in  dark- 
ness, 88  ;  English,  improved  under  William 
the  Conqueror,  21,22-  zoological  descrip 
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lion  of,  G7 ;  numerous  in  Britain  at  the  in- 

vabion  of  the  Romans,  20. 
Horse,  Flanders,  introduced  by  King  John, 
?.2;  Lombardy,  imported  by  Edward  II., 
tb  ;  Spanish,  imported  by  Edward  III.,  tb. ; 
Flemish,  characteristics  of,  ib. ;  Darby  Ara- 
bian,  24  ;  revolution  in  the  system  of  breed- 
ing brought  about  by  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder,  22  ;  first  classification  for  war,  the 
turf,  the  chase,  the  road,  and  the  coach,  ib. ; 
value  of  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Turf  Register,  25 ;  Beach,  anecdotes  of,  26 ; 
thrives  best  within  or  near  the  torrid  zone, 
31 ;  influence  of  climate  and  food  on  the 
form  and  character  of,  31  ;  value  of  since 
the  establisliment  of  the  Turf  Register,  32 ; 
ancestors  of  the  present  stock  of  American, 
40  ;  good  blood  in,  important  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  33 ;  prevalence  of  blood  of, 
in  Lee's  Legion,  33;  American  trotting, 
49  ;  superiority  of  the  American  trotting 
over  the  English,  49,  51 ;  speed  of,  50,  51. 

Houri,  {Imp.),  race  won  by,  36. 

Humerus,  description  of  the,  260. 

Hunter,  the,  general  account  of,  48 ;  proper 
degree  of  blood  in,  ib. ;  form  of,  ib. ;  spirit 
of,  ib.;  English,  ib.;  shoe,  description  of 
the,  340. 

Hunting  Park  course,  64. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  poisoning  by  it,  226 ;  its 
occasional  good  service,  399. 

Hydrothora:t,  symptoms  and  treatment  of, 219. 

Iledm,  description  of  the,  229. 

Inflammation,  nature  of,  185;  treatment  of, 
186;  hot  or  cold  applications  to,  guide  in 
tiie  choice  of,  ib. ;  importance  of  bleeding 
in,  185,  345;  when  proper  to  physic  in, 
186;  of  the  bowels,  235;  ditto,  distinction 
between  it  and  colic,  233  ;  brain,  98 ;  eye, 
117  ;  foot,  302 ;  kidneys,  244  ;  larynx,  193 ; 
lungs,  206;  stomach,  223;  trachea,  194; 

veins,  161. 
Influenza,  nature  and  treatment  of,  197. 
Infusions,  manner  of  making  tliem,  411. 
Insanity,  115. 

Intercostal  muscles,  description  of  the,  169. 
Intestines,  description  of  the,  228. 
Introsusception  of  the  intestines,  treatment 

of,  238. 

Invertcbrated  animals,  what,  67. 

Iodine,  usefulness  of,  in  reducing  enlarged 
glands,  411. 

Iris,  description  of  the,  89. 

Iron,  the  carbonate  of,  a  mild  and  useful 
tonic,  409 ;  sulphate  of,  a  stronger  tonic, 
ib.;  ditto,  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
glanders,  ib. 
tchiness  of  the  skin  should  always  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion,  390. 


Jacks.  See  the  Ass. 
James's  powder,  402. 
Jaundice,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,243, 244. 

Jaw,  the  lower,  admirable  mechanism  of,  142  ; 
upper,  description  of,  141 
3r 


Jejunum,  description  of  the,  229. 

Jerry,  performance  of,  58. 

Jim  Bell,  races  won  by,  36,  39. 

Jockeys,  superiority  of  American,  51,  65. 

Jockey  Club,  rules  and  regulations  of,  42 

John  Barcombe,  race  won  by,  39. 

John  Causin,  race  won  by,  36. 

John  R.  Grymes,  race  won  by,  37. 

"Jointed  shoe,  the  description  and  use  of,  341 

Jugular  vein,  anatomy  of  the,  190. 

Jumper,  the  horse-breaker,  anecdotes  of  his 

power  over  animals,  353. 
Junii)er,  oil  of,  use  of,  411. 

Kate  Kearney,  her  dam  sold  for  13  pounds 
tobacco  currency,  24  ;  her  fame  established 
by  Col.  J.  M.  Selden,  ib. 

Kicking,  a  bad  and  inveterate  habit,  358. 

Kidneys,  description  of  the,  243 ;  inflamma- 
tion  of,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  244. 

King  Pippin,  anecdotes  of  him  as  illustrating 
the  inveteruteness  of  vicious  habits,  354, 

Knee,  an  anatomical  description  of  the,  264; 
lied  in  below,  269 ;  broken,  treatment  of 
265,391.  .    ^  ^^ 

Knowledge  of  the  horse,  how  acquired,  69. 

Labyrinth  of  the  ear,  description  and  use  of 

the,  81.  , 

Lachrymal  duct,  description  of  the,  84 ;  gland, 

description  and  use  of  the,  ib. 
Lady  Clifden,  race  won  by,  39. 
Lady  Sutfolk,  performances  of,  57,  63,  64 ; 

height  of,  65.  i    ■  t 

Lady  Victory,  performances  of,  57;  height 

of,  65.  t    •  1 

Lady  Warrington,  performances  of,  57 ;  height 

of,  65. 
Lady  Kate,  performances  of,  58. 
Lamellae  or  laminiB,  horny,  account  of  the, 

298 ;  fleshy,  account  of  the,  ib. ;  weight  of 

the  horse,  supported  by  the,  ib. 
Lameness,  shoulder,  method  of  ascertaining, 

255;  from  whatever  cause,  unsoundness, 

393.  ^     «  , 

Lainpas,  nature  and  treatment  of,  142 ;  cruelty 

of  burning  the  bars  for,  ib. 
Laminee  of  the  foot    See  LamelliB. 
Lancet  and  fleam,  comparison  between  them, 

189. 
Laryngitis,  chronic  and  acute,  193. 
Larynx,  description  of  the,  163 ;  inflamraaUo* 

of  the,  193. 
Laudanum,  the  use  of  in  veterinary  practice 

413. 
Lead,  the  compounds  of,  used  in  veterinary 

practice,  411,  412;  extract  of,   its   power 

much  overvalued,  412 ;  sugar  of,  use  o»,  ib. ; 

white,  use  of,  ib. 
Leather  soles,  description  and  use  of,  341. 
r.  g,  cut  of  the,  112;  description  of  the,  267; 

fracture  of  the,  332. 
Legs,  fore,  the  situation  of,  255 ;  hind,  anato- 

niical  description  of  the,  ib. ;  swelled,  291. 
Levator  humeri  muscle,  description  of  tt>* 
1      160, 259. 
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Lever,  muscular    action   explained   on    the 
principle  of  it,  257. 

Ligament  of  the  neclt,  description  and  elasti- 
city  of  the,  76. 

Light,  the  degree  of,  in  the  stable,  Jb9. 

Limbs,  fracture  of  the,  328. 

Lime,  the  chloride  of,  exceedingly  useful  for 
bad  smelling  wounds,  &,c.,  412 ;  the  chlo- 
ride of,  valuable  in  cleansing  stables  from 
infection,  ib. 

Lindsay's  Arabian,  34. 

Liniments,  the  composition  and  use  of,  to. 

Linseed,  an  infusion  of,  used  in  catarrh,  376, 
412;  meal  forms  the  best  poultice,  412, 

414. 
Lips,  anatomy  and  uses  of  the,  139  ;  lips  the 

hands  of  the  horse,  ib. 
Litter,  the,  cannot  be  too  frequently  removed, 

368 ;  proper  substances  for,  369  ;  contrac 

tion  not  so  much  produced  by  it  as  some 

imagine,  307.         '^ 
Liver,  the  anatomy  and  use  of  it,  230 ;  diseases 

of  the,  241. 
Liverpool,  account  of  the  course  at,  42. 
Locked  jaw,  symptoms,  cause,  and  treatment 

of,  103. 
Locomotive,  performances  of,  57 ;  height  of, 

65. 
Loins,  description  of  the,  172. 

Longifisimus  dorsi  lAuscle,  description  of  the, 

Lucern,  considered  as  an  article  of  food,  378. 

Lumbricus  tores,  the,  240. 

Lunar  caustic,  a  very  excellent  application, 

402. 
Lungs,  description  of  the,  181 ;  symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the,  206;  causes  of,  ib.; 
bow  distinguished  from  catarrh  and  dis- 
temper, 207,  208 ;  treatment  of,  208,  209  ; 
imporUnce  of  early  bleeding  in,  209  ;  blis- 
ters preferable  to  rowels  or  setons  in,  210  ; 
consequences  of,  210,  212,  215. 


Madness,  the  ■ymptoran  and  treatment  of, 

100. 
Magnesia,  the  sulphate  of,  412. 
Mallenders,  the  situation  of,  278 ;  the  nature 

and  treatment  of,  291. 
Mammalia,  the,  an  important  class  of  animals, 

67. 
Manchester,  account  of  the  course  nt,  42. 
Mane,  description  and  use  of  the,  160. 
Mange,  description  and  treatment  of,  388 ; 
causes  of,  388,  389  ;  ointment,  recipes  for, 
ib.;    highly    infectious,    389;  method   of 
purifying  the  stable  after,  ib. 
Manger-feeding,  the  advantage  of,  373. 
Mare,  put  to  the  horse  too  early,  248, 250 ; 
deterioration  in,  249  ;  her  proper  form,  ib. ; 
breeding  in-and-in,  ib.;  time  of  being  at 
heat,  250  ;  time  of  going  with  foal,  ib. ;  best 
time    for   covering,  ib. ;    management   of, 
when  with  foal,  ib. ;  management  of,  after 
foaling,  25C. 
Maria  Duke,  race  won  by,  36. 


Mark  of  the  teeth,  what,  l46. 
Marsk,  his  performances,  30. 
Mashes,  importance  of  their  use,  412;  besc 

method  of  making  them,  ib. 
Masseter  muscle,  description  of  the,  125,  144. 
Master  Henry,  race  won  by,  38. 
Matchem,  his  performances,  30. 
Maxillary  bones,  anatomy  of  the,  141 ,  frac 

lures  of,  325. 
Meadow   grasses,  the   quantity  of  nutritive 

matter  in,  379. 
Medicines,  a  list  of  the  most  useful,  398. 
Medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  its  natur* 

and  function,  72,  78,  79. 
Megrims,  cause,  94;  symptoms,  95;  treat* 

mcnt,  ib. ;  apt  to  return,  t6. 
Melt,  description  of  the,  231. 
Mercurial  ointment,  the  use  of,  in  veterinary 

practice,  410. 
Mercury,  its  use  in  epidemic  catarrh,  201. 
Mesentery,  description  of  the,  229. 
Metacarpals,  description  of  the,  267. 
MidritF,  description  of  the,  176. 
Minstrel,  race  won  by,  36. 
Mischief,  performance  of,  59. 
Miss  Foote,  races  won  by,  39, 
Mount  Holly,  performance  of,  58. 
Modesty,  performance  of,  57 ;  height  of,  65. 
Moisture,  want  of,  a  cause  ol'  contraction, 

307. 
Moon-blindness,  the  nature  of,  1 1 7. 
Moulting,   the   process   of,   385 ;    the   horse 
usually  languid  at  the  time  of,  ib. ;  no  sti- 
mulant or  spices  should  be  given,  ib. ;  mode 
of  treatment  under,  ib. 
Mounting  the  colt,  253. 
Mouth  of  the  horse,  description  of  the  bones 
of,  141  ;  should  be  always  felt  lightly  in 
riding,  ib.;  importance  of  its  sensibility,  ib. 
Mow  burnt  hay  injurious,  377. 
Mule,  the,  419;  as  he  is,  422;  value  of,  in 
China,  423;  value  of  the  breed  of  Gen. 
Washington,  ib. ;  more  valuable  when  bred 
from  blooded  mares,  ib. ;  loneevity  of,  424 ; 
Pliny's  account  of  a,  ib. ;  does  not  detcrio- 
rate  more  rapidly  after  twenty  years  of  age 
than  the  horse  after  ten,  425 ;  health  of,  ib. ; 
economy  in  food,  &c.,  »6. ;  is  more  steady 
in  his  draught  than  the  horse,  426 ;  trade 
in  Kentucky,  427 ;  his  obstinacy,  429  ;  bad 
habits,  420,  430  ;  number  of  in  the  United 
Sutes,  430 ;  a  breeding,  4.32;  birth  of  two 
colts,  ib.;  death  of  ditto,  432,  433. 
Muriatic  acid,  its  properties,  399. 
Muscles  of  llie  back,  description  of  the,  173 ; 
breast,  ditto,  175  ;  eye,  ditto,  92  ;  face,  ditto, 
125;  neck,  ditto,  158;  ribs,  ditto,   169; 
shoulder-blade,   255;    lower   bone    of  the 
shoulder,  ib.;   the  advantageous   direction 
of,  more  important  than  their  bulk,  256, 
257,  258 ;  should  be  large,  28. 
Muscular  action,  the  principle  of  261. 
Muptard,  the  use  of,  413. 
Mvrrh.  the  use  of,  for  canker  and  wound*, 
'413. 


Nasams  labii  supcrioris  muscle,  description 

of  tlie,  125. 
Nasal  bones,  fracture  of,  324  ;  description  of, 
72. 

gleet,  127. 

polypus,  126. 

Naviculiir  bone,  description  of  the,  301 ;  the 

action  and  use  of  it,  ib. 
Navicular  joint,  disease,  nature  and  treatment 
of  the,  309  ;  how  far  connected  with  con- 
traction, 310  ;  the  cure  very  uncertain,  ib.; 
fracture  of,  333. 
Neck,  anatomy  and  muscles  of  the,  158,  159  ; 
description  of  the  arteries  of  the,  161  ;  de- 
scription of  the  veins  of  the,  ib. ;  bones  of 
the,  158;  proper  conformation  of  the,  ib.; 
comparison  between  long  and  short,  159  ; 
loose,  what,  ib. 
Nerves,  the,  construction  and  theory  of,  70 ; 
spinal,  the  compound  nature  of,  79  ;  of  the 
face,  125. 
Neurotomy,  or   nerve  operation,  object  and 
eff-'ct  of  it.  Ill  ;  manner  of  performing  it, 
112  ;  cases  in  which  it  should  or  should  not 
be  performed,   113;  a  vestige  of  the  per- 
formance of  it,    constitutes   unsoundness, 
394. 
Nicking,  the  method  of  performing,  351 ;  use- 
less cruelty  often  resorted  to,  353. 
Nimrod,  his  objection  to  clipping,  383;  ad- 
mits the  superiority  of  American  trotters, 
49,  51. 
Nitre,  a  valuable  cooling  medicine,  and  mud 

diuretic,  414._ 
Nitric  acid,  for  what  employed,  399. 
Nitrous  nether,  spirit  of,  a  mild  stimulant  and 

diuretic,  413. 
Norman  Leslie,  match  won  by,  57  ;  height  of, 

65. 
Nose,  description  of  the  bgncs  of  the,  122, 
123  ;  spontaneous  bleeding   from,  ib. ;  the 
importance  of  its  lining  membrane,   123, 
191  ;  the  nose  of  the  horse  slit  to  increase 
his  wind,  124. 
Nosebag,  importance  of  the,  379. 
Nostrils,  de8cri|»tion  of  the,  122 ;  peculiar  in- 
flainmation  of  the  membrane  of  the,  74 ; 
the  membrane  of,  important  in  ascertaining 
disease,  126,   191 ;  importance  of  an  ex- 
panded one,  124 ;  slit  by  some  nations  to 
increase  the  wind  of  the  horse,  ifc. 
Nutrinient,  the  quantity  of,  contained  in  the 
ditferent  articles  of  food,  379. 


Omentum,  description  of  the,  231. 
Oneida  Chief,  performance  of,  58. 
Opacity  of  the  eye,  the  nature  and  treatment 

of,  118. 
Operations,  description  of  the  most  important, 

344. 

Ophthalmia,  117.  ^  .     . 

Opium,  its  great  value  in  veterinary  practice, 
412  ;  adulterations  of  it,  ife. 

Orbicularis  muscle  of  the  eye,  description  of 
it,  92. 

Orbit  of  the  eye,  fracture  of,  93. 

Os  femoris,  account  of,  282. 

Ossification  of  the  cartillages,  cause  and  treat- 
ment of,  321. 

Over-reach,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  31i, 
362 ;  often  producing  sandcrack  or  quitter, 
363. 

Ozena,  account  of,  128. 


AT?,  the  usual'food  of  the  horse,  374,  379; 
should  be  old,  heavy,  dry,  and  sweet,  374, 
375;  kiln-dried,  injurious  to  the  horse, 
37.1 ;  proper  quantity  of,  for  a  horse,  ib. 

Oatmral,  excellent  for  prucl,  and  sometimes 
used  as  a  poultice,  375. 

Occipittl  bone,  description  of  the,  74. 

O^irinthe  fistulosa,  poisonous,  226. 

CI>opiii(rus,  description  of  the,  221. 

( )iractory  nerves,  the  importance  of  them,  124. 

Olive  oil,  an  emollient,  413. 

Omega,  races  won  by,  38,  39. 


Pacuvdermata,  an  order  of  animals,  68. 
Pack-wax,  description  of  the,  76,  157. 
Palate,  description  of  the,  163. 
Palm-oil,  the  best  substance  for  making  up 

balls,  414. 
Palsy,  the  causes  and  treatment  of,  109. 
Pancreas,  description  of  the,  243. 
Paps  or  barbs,  154. 
Parietal  bones,  description  of  the,  74. 
Paring  out  of  the  foot  for  shoeing,  directions 
for,  334 ;  neglect  of,  a  cause  of  contraction, 
306.  ^  .      ,. 

Parotid  gland,  description  of  the,  and  lU  dis- 
eases, 125,  153. 
Parsnips,  the  nutritive  matter  in,  379 
Passenger,  race  won  by,  37. 
Pastern,  upper,  fracture  of,  331  ;  lower,  frac- 
ture of,  332 ;  description  of  the,  272,  276; 
bones  of  the,  ib. ;  cut  of  the,  272 ;  proper 
obliquity  of  the,  274. 
Patella  or  btitle  bone,  description  of  the,  263 , 

fracture  of,  329. 
Paul  Pry,  performance  of,  58. 
Pawing,  remedy  for,  363. 
Payment  of  the  smallest  sum  completes  the 

purchase  of  a  horse,  396. 
Peacemaker,  race  won  by,  37. 
Peas,  somlimes  used  as  food,  but  should  be 

crushed,  376,  379. 
Pectineus  muscle,  the,  281.  --  o<  ii 

Pectorales  muscles,  description  of  the,  1  To,  *00 
Pedigrees  of  American  trotters,  54. 
Pelham,  performance  of,  58. 
Pelvis,  fracture  of  the,  327.^ 
Pericardium,  description  of  the,  181. 
Peronfipus  muscle,  description  of  the,  2^4. 
,  Perspiration,    insensible,   no   medicines   w.n 
I      certainly  increase  it,  385. 
Pharynx,  anatomy  of  the,  157. 
Phrenitis,  98. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis,  description  of.  215 
Physic    balls,  method   of  compoundin?   the 
best,  401  ;  should  never  lie  given  in  intlani 
mation  of  the  lungs,  181. 
Physicking,  rules  for,  237. 
Pia  mater,  description  of  the,  78. 
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Pied  horse,  account  of  the,  386. 
Pigmcntum  nigrum,  account  of  the,  »8. 
Piper,  description  of  the,  215. 
Pit  of  the  eye,  the,  indicative  of  the  age,  71. 
Pitch,  its  use  for  charges  and  plasters,  414. 
Pithing,  a  humane  method  of  destroying  ani- 
mals, 158.  ^.,      i-o 
Pleura,  description  of  the,  17 J. 
Pleurisy,  the  nature  and  treatment  ot,  181, 

217. 
Pneumonia,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  206. 
Poisons,  account  of  the  most  frequent,  -J.ib, 

227  ;  tests  of  tlic  different  ones,  227. 
Poll-evil,  the  cause  and  treatment  of,  157 ; 

imiKirtance  of  Uie  free  escape  of  the  mat- 

ter,  ib. 
Popliteus  muscle,  description  of  the,  -J04. 
Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times,  opinion  of,  51. 
Pustea  spinatus  muscle,  description  of  the, 

260. 
Post  Boy,  race  won  by,  37. 

Post  Match,  42. 

Potash,  the  compound  of,  414. 

Potatoes,  considered  as  an  article  of  lood,  J^o, 

379. 
Poultices,  their  various  compositions,  manner 

of  acting,  and  great  use,  414. 
Powders,  comparison  between  them  and  balls, 

415. 
Pressure,  race  won  by,  37. 
Pressure  on  the  brain,  effect  of,  94.       ... 
Prick,  in  the  foot,  t/eatmcnt  of,  315  ;  injuri- 

ous  method  of  removing  the  horn  in  search- 

ing  for,  317.  ,      .      ■      i.     ooc 

Prussic  acid,  treatment  of  poisoning  by,  -J-b. 
Puffing  the  glims,  a  trick  of  fraudulent  horse- 
dealers,  71.  ,     n  ,       ^o^ 
Pulse,  the  natural  standard  of  the,  1»1 ;  vari- 
eties of  the,  ib.;  importance  of  attention  to 
the,  185  ;  the  most  convenient  place  to  feel 
it,  ib. ;  the  finger  on  the  pulse  during  the 
bleeding,  ib. 
Pumiced  feet,  description  and  treatment  of, 
304 ;  do  not  admit  of  cure,  ib. ;  constitute 
unsoundness,  394.  oo    .i 
Pupil  of  the  eye,  description  of  Uie,  W;  Uie 

mode  of  discovering  blindness  in  it,  ib. 
Purciiase,  to  complete  the,  there  must  be  a 
memorandum,  or  payment  of  some  sum, 
however  small,  396. 
Purging,  violent,  treatment  of,  235. 

Quarters  of  the  horse,  description  of  the, 
281 ;  importance  of  their  muscularity  and 
depth,  ib. ;  foot,  description  of,  297  ;  the 
inner,  crust  thinner  and  weaker  at,  2J0 ; 
folly  of  lowering  the  crust,  ib. 

Quidding  the  food,  cause  of,  363;  unsound- 
ness  while  it  lasts,  394. 

Quinine,  the  snlpliate  of,  403. 

Quittor  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  313;  the 
treatment  often  long  and  difficult,  cxercis- 
ing  the  patience  both  of  the  practitioner 
and  owner,  314,  315;  is  unsoundness,  394. 

R%BIE5,  symptoms  of,  100 


Race-courses,  different  lengths  of,  41. 

Races,  among  the  Arabs,  27  ;  best  in  America 
on  record,  35;  at  mile  heats,  36;  at  two 
mile  heats,  37  ;  at  three  mile  heats,  38 ;  at 
four  mile  heats,  39 ;  miscellaneous  exam- 
pies  of,  40  ;  prejudices  against,  33. 

Racers  may  beget  trotters,  52,  53. 

Racks,  no  openings  should  be  allowed  above 

them,  367. 
Radius,  description  of  the,  261. 
Ragged-hippcd,  what,  279  ;  no  impediment  to 

action,  ib. 
Raking,  the  operation  of,  415. 
Rattler,  matches  won  by^57, 59 ;  height  of,  bS. 
Reality,  race  won  by,  37. 
Rearing,  a  dangerous  and  inveterate  habit, 

359. 
Recti  muscles,  of  the  neck,  description  of; 

158;  of  the  thigh,  280. 
Rectum,  description  of  the,  229,  230. 
Red  Bill,  races  won  by,  36,  38. 
Reins,  description  of  the  proper,  .l-*0- 
Resin,  its  use  in  veterinary  practice,  415. 
Respiration,  description  of  the  mechanism 

and  effect  of,  179. 
Respiratory  nerves,  the,  79. 
Restiveness,  a  bad   habit,  and  never  cored, 
353 ;  anecdotes  in  proof  of  its  inveterate, 
ncss,  353,  354. 
Retina,  description  of  the,  91. 
Retractor  muscle  of  the  eye,  description  ol  it,y-. 
Rheumatism,  110. 
Rifle,  performance  of,  57. 
Ribbed-home,  advantage  of  being,  171. 
Ribs,  anatomy  of  the,  168,  169. 
Richard  of  York,  race  won  by,  37. 
Ringbone,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  211 
278 ;  constitutes  unsoundness,  394. 

Ripple,  race  won  by,  38.  lo  o^    u  •  \.k 

Ripton,  matches  yion  by,  57,  63,  64;  heigm 

of,  65. 
Roach-backed,  what,  172. 
Roan  horses,  account  of,  386. 
Roaring,  the  nature  of,  194,  215 ;  curious  his- 
tory of,  195 ;  constitutes  unsoundness,  39.2 ; 
from  tight  reining,  196;  from  buckling  m 
crib-biting,  ib.;  treatment  of,  197. 
Robin  Hood,  race  won  by,  36. 
Rocker,  race  won  by,  37. 
Rolling,  dangler  of,  and  remedy  for,  JbJ. 
Roman  nose  in  the  horse,  what,  122. 
Round-bone,  the,  can  scarcely  be  dislocated, 

282. 
Round  course,  length  of,  41. 
Rowels,  manner  of  inserting,  and  their  opera- 
tion, 415  ;  comparison  between  them,  blis- 
ters, and  setons,  350. 
Rules  and   regulations   of  the   New   York 

Jockey  Club,  42. 
Rules   and   regulations  of  the   New    lork 

Trotting  Club,  54. 
Running  away,  method  of  restraining,  359. 
Rupture,  treatment  of,  240;  of  the  susjiensory 
ligament,  193.  c  c    a 

I  Ryegrass,  considered  as  an  article  of  food. 

378. 


SAnoLES,  the  proper  construction  of,   174; 

points  of,  ib. 
Saddle-backed,  what,  172 ;  galls,  treatment  of, 

175. 
Saddhngofthe  colt,  253. 
Sailor  Boy,  race  won  by,  36. 
Sainfoin  used  as  an  article  of  food,  378 
Sal  ammoniac,  the  medical  use  of,  401. 
Saliva,  its  nature  and  use,  153. 
Salivary  glands,  description  of  the,  ib. 
Sallendcrs,  nature  and  treatment  of,  291. 
Sally  Shannon,  race  won  by,  37. 
Sally  Miller,  match  won  by,  57 ;  height  ot, 

65. 
Sally  Walker,  race  won  by,  38. 
Salt',  use  of  in  veterinary  practice,  415  ;  value 

of,  mingled  in  the  food  of  animals,  377. 
Sandal,  Mr.  Percivall's,  343. 
Sandcrack,  the  situation  of,  278 ;  the  nature 
and   treatment   of,   311;   most   dangerous 
when  proceeding  from  tread,  312  ;  liable  to 
return,  unless  the  brittleness  of  the  hoof  is 
remedied,    313;    constitutes  unsoundness, 
394. 
Sarah  Bladen,  race  won  by,  38. 
Sarah  Washington,  rar«  won  by,  38. 
Sartorius  muscle,  description  of  the,  281. 
Savin,  dangerous,  226. 
Scapula,  description  of  the,  255. 
Sclerotica,  description  of  the,  87. 
Scouring,  general  treatment  of,  234. 
Screwdriver,  performances  of,  57  ;  height  of, 

65. 
Secale  comutum,  the  effect  of,  415. 
Sedatives,  a  list  of  them,  and  their  mode  of 

action,  415. 
Serratus  major  muscle,  description  of  Uie, 

168,255,259.  .    . 

Sessamoid  bones,  admirable  use  of  in  obviating 

concussion,  273  ;  fracture  of,  331. 

Setons,  mode  of  introducing,  349  ;  cases  in 

which  they  are  indicated,  ib. ;  comparison 

between  them  and  rowels  and  blisters,  350. 

Shakspcare,  performance  of,  57  ;  height  of, 

65. 
Shank-bono,  the,  267. 
Shark,  his  jicrformances,  30,  36. 
Shoe,  the  concave-sea' ed,  cut  pf,   338;    de- 
scribed and  recommended,  337 ;  the  man- 
ncr  in  which  the  old  one  should  be  taken 
off,  334  ;  the  putting  on  of  the  shoe,  335 ; 
it  should  be  fitted  to  the  foot,  and  not  the 
'oot  to  the  shoe,   ib.;  description    of  the 
.liiider,  337;  the  unilateral,  or  one  side 
nailed  shoe,  339 ;  the  bar  shoe,  340 ;  the 
tip,  341 ;  the  hunting,  340 ;  the  jointed,  or 
expansion,  341. 
Shoeing,   not  necessarily  productive  of  con- 
traction,  307  ;  preparation  of  tlie  foot  for, 
333  ;  the  principles  of,  334. 
Shoulder,  anatomical  description  of  the,  255; 
slantinff   direction   of   the,    advantageous, 
256,  257 ;  when  it  should  be  oblique,  and 
when  upright,   258;  sprain  of  the,   255; 
lameness,  melhod  of  ascertaining,  ib.;  frac- 
ture of  the.  328 
38 


Shoulder-blade,  muscles  of  the,  255,  why 
united  to  the  chest  by  muscle  alone,  ib. ; 
lower  bone  of  the,  description  of,  260 ;  mus- 
cles of  the,  262, 263. 
Shying,  the  probable  cause  of,  91,  363;  treat- 
ment  of,  364 ;  on  coming  out  of  the  stable, 
description  of,  ib. 
Side-line,  description  of  the,  344. 
Sight,  the  acute  sense  of,  in  the  horse,  80. 
Silver,  the  nitrate  of,  an  excellent  caustic, 

402. 
Singeing,  recommendation  of,  383. 
Sinuses  in  the  foot,  necessity  of  following 
them  as  far  as  they  reach,  319  ;  frontal,  of 
the  head,  72. 
Sir  Archy,  indebted  for  his  fame  to  American 
Turf  Register,  25  ;  regarded  as  the  Godol- 
phin  Arabian  of  America,  ib. 
Sir  Lovel,  race  won  by,  37. 
Sir  Peter,  match  won  by,  57  ;  height  of,  65. 
Sir  William,  race  won  by,  37. 
Sitfasts,  treatment  of,  174. 
Skeleton  of  the  horse,  description  of  the,  68, 

69. 
Skin,   anatomical  description  of   the,  361 ; 
function  and  uses  of  it,  381,  382  ;  pores  of 
it,  385;  when  the  animal  is  in  health,  is 
soft  and  elastic,  382. 
Skull,  anatomical  description  of  the,  70 ;  arch, 
ed  form  of  the  roof,  77  ;  fracture  of  the,  93, 
323. 
Slipping  the  collar,  remedy  for,  365,  366. 
Smell,  the  sense  and  seat  of,  124  ;  very  acute 

in  the  horse,  ib. 
Snewing,  Mr.,  his  advocacy  of  clipping,  3'33 
Soap,  its  use  in  veterinary  practice,  416. 
Soda,  chloride  of,  its  use  in  ulcers,  415 ;  sul- 
phate of,  ib. 
Sole,  the  horny,  description  of,  298 ;  descent 
of,  ib.;  proper  form  of,  ib.;  management 
of,  in  shoeing,  ib.;  the  sensible,  299;  felt 
or  leather,  their  use,  341. 
Sore-throat,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  193. 
Sorrow,  {imp.),  race  won  by,  37. 
Soundness,  consisU  in  their  being  no  disease 
or  alteration  of  structure  that  docs  or  is 
likely  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  horse. 
390,  391 ;  considered  with  reference  to  the 
principal  causes  of  unsoundness,  391. 
Spasmodic  colic,   nature   and   treatment  of, 

232. 
Spavin,  blood,  the  nature  and  treatment  of, 
188;  is  unsoundness,  394  ;  bo?,  cause,  na- 
ture and  treatment  of,  188,  ISU,  2s7  ;  bone, 
288;  why  not  always  accompanied  by 
lameness,  289  ;  is  unsoundness,  394. 
Spavined  horses,  the  kind  of  work  they  aro 

capable  of,  289. 
Speedy-cut,  account  of,  269. 
Sphenoid  bone,  description  of  the,  77. 
Spinalis  dorsi  muscle,  description  of  the,  173 
Spine,  description  of  the,  167 ;  fracture  of 
I      326. 

'  Spirit  of  the  Times,  remarks  of,  30, 
Spleen,  description  of  the,  231,  243, 
1  Splenius  muscle,  description  of  tlie,  liS. 
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when  constituting  unsoundncBs,  3J5 ,  bonts,        pow«^  ,^^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^.^  ^.^^j^^^^  ^, 

ecdotc  of  this,  355. 


iiure  ana  ircai>..v..v  —»---' 
„ .....  constituting  unsoundness,  3J5  ;  bones, 
description  of  the,  268. 
Sprain  of  the  back  sinews,  treatment  of  269, 
278;  sometimes  requires  firing,  271,  any 
remaining  thickening  constitutes  unsound- 
n«>9s,  395 ;  sprain  of  the  shoulder,  'ji>b. 
Stables,  dark,  an  occasional  cause  of  inHam- 
malign  of  the  eye,  119;  hot  a.ul   foul,  a 
frequent  one  of  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
ib.-  ditto,  lungs,  367  ;  ditto,  glanders,  13.1, 
134;  should  be  large,  compared  with  the 
number  of  horses,  367 ;  the  management 
of,  too  much  neglected  by  the  owner  of  the 
horse,  ih.;  the  ceiling  of,  should  be  plaster- 
ed  if  there  is  a  loft  above,  ib. ;  should  be  so 


ecdotc  oi  this,  ooo. 
Sulphate  of  copper,  use  of  m  veterinary  prac 
tice,  406 ;  iron,  409 ;  magnesia,  412 ;  rinc, 

Sulphur,  an  excellent  alterative  ^^^  J^S^^ 
dient  in  all  applications  for  mang/.  J^"'. 

Surfeit,  description  and  treatment  of,  3B7  ,  im- 
portance of  bleeding  in,  388.  , 

Suspensory  ligament,  beautiful  mechanism 
of  the,  275;  rupture  of  the,  276;  suspen- 
sory  muscle  of  the  eye,  description  ot  the, 

92. 
Swallowing  without  grinding,  360. 
^      II   J   I <.o....<i  nn^    trpAtment 
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contrived  inai  uie  uimt  "•"  •"••  "••»  --- . 
the  stalls  should  not  have  too  much  decli- 
vitv,  ih.;  should  be  sufficiently  light,  yet 
without  any  glaring  colour,  JbJ,  dtV. 
Staggers,  stomach,  symptoms,  cause,  and 
ueatmentof,  95,  96,  379;  generally  fatal, 
96;  producing  blindness,  98;  sometimes 
epidemic,  ib.;  mad,  symptoms  and  treat- 

Staling' profuse,  cause  and  treatment  of  245. 

Stallion,  description  of  the  proper,  for  breed- 
inff,248;  size  and  form  of,  prescribed  by 
Henry  Vlll.,  22  ;  contests  between,  2b. 

Starch,  useful  in  supcrpurgation,  416. 

Stargazer,  the,  159. 

Stormim.  or  breast-bone,  description  ot  Uie, 

Siitt!'d!scription  of  the,  283;  accidents  and 
dis'eiiscs  of  the,  285.  ^^ 

Stomach,  description  of  the,  221,  222 ;  very 
small  in  Uie  horse,  222;  inflammation  ot 
t!ie,  223  ;  pump  recommended  in  apoplexy. 

Stone  in  the  bladder,  symptoms  and  treatment 
of,  246;  kidney,  i&.  j  .1    ■ 

Stoppings,  the  best  composition  of,  and  their 

great  use,  416. 
Stranger,  perfi)rmance  of,  38.  .     r  ^'■4. 

Strangles,  symptoms  and  treatmont  ot,  U4  ,  ^ 
distinguished  from  glanders,  131  ;  tiie  im- 
portance  of  blistering  curly  in,  l.^o. 
Strangury,  produced  by  blistering,  34  <  ;  treat- 

ment  of,  tfc. 
Strawberry  horse,  account  of  the,  JSb. 
Stringhalt,  nature  of,  107  ;  is  decidedly  un- 
soundness, 109,  395, 
Structure  of  the  horse,  importance  of  a  know- 
ledge of,  69. 
Strvchnia,  account  of,  416. 
Stud-book,  English,  reliance  to  be  placed  on, 

23. 
Stureshlv,  race  won  by,  37. 
Stvlo-mixillaris  muscle,  description   ol   tne, 

125. 
Sublingual  gland,  description  of  the,  154. 
Submaxillary  glands,  description  of  Uie,  IW  , 

artery,  discription  of  the,  126. 


veiled  legs,  cause  uuu    i.c^....-..  -•-  7-    - 
most  frequently   connected  with   debility, 

292. 
Sweetbread,  description  of  the,  231. 
SympatheUc  neryes,  description  ot  the,  bu. 

Taiu  anatomy  of  the,  167;  fracture  of  the, 

328;  docking,  350  ;  nicking,  S^l- 
Tar,  its  use  in  veterinary  practice,  416. 
Tares,  a  nutritive  and  healthy  food,  377. 
Tartar,  cream  of,  413. 
Tayloe,  B.  O.,  his  views  of  the  American  turt, 

23,24,32.  r   y     at 

Tears,  the  secretion  and  nature  of  the,  84 ; 
how  conveyed  to  the  nose,  ib. ;  somctimee 
shed  by  the  horse  from  pain  and  grief,  tb. 
Teeth,  description  of  the,  as  connected  with 
aee,  144;  at  birth,  16.;  2  months,  t6.;  U 
ntonths,  145;   18  months,  146;  the  front 
sometimes  pushed  out,  that  the  next  pair 
may  sooner  appear,  and  the  horse  seem  t» 
be  older  than  he  is,  147  ;  3  years,  H6;  di 
years,  147;  4  years,  ib.;  4i  years,  148; 
5  years,  ib.;   6  years,  ib.;  7  years,  149, 
8  years,  ib.;  change  of  the,  146;  enamel 
of  the,  145;  irregular,  inconvenience  and 
danger  of,  151  ;  mark  of  the   145;  frauds 
practised  with  regard  to  Uie,  147  ;  diseases 
of  the,  151.  ^     ^      . 

Temper  denoted  by  Uie  eye,  82 ;  by  Uie  ear, 

80.  ^  .  .    .        . 

Temperature,  sudden  change  of,  injurious  in 

its  eflTect,  367.  ^ 

Temporal  bones,  description  ot  the,  «4. 
Tendons  of  the  kg,  267. 
Tetanus,  symptoms,  causes  and  treatment  ou 

103. 
Thick  wind,  nature  and  treatment  of,  212 
214,  215;  oflen  found   in   round-chesleo 

horses,  213.  .  ^-ro. 

Tiiieh  and  haunch  bones,  description  ot,  27y , 
form  of,  280 ;  should  be  long  and  muscula' 
ib  ;  description  of  the  muscles  of  the  inside 
of  the  upper  bone  of,  ib. ;  do.  of  the  outside, 
ib. ;  mechanical  calculation  of  Uicir  power 

281 
Thompson's  description  of  the  bull,  54. 
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consequence,  rather  than  the  cause  of  con- 
traction, 319  ;  its  serious  nature  and  conse- 
quences  not  sufficienUy  considered,  tb.; 
constitutes  unsoundness,  395. 

Thymus  gland,  the,  175. 

Thyroid  cartilage  of  Uie  windpipe,  description 

of  the,  163.  «o.     r     .  f 

Tibia,  account  of  the,  283,  285 ;  fracture,  of, 

329 
Tied  in  below  the  knee,  nature  and  disadvan- 

tage  of,  269. 
Timoleon,  race  won  by,  36. 
Tinctures,  account  of  the  best,  417. 
Tips,  description  and  use  of,  341. 
Tobacco,  when  used,  417. 
Toe,  bleeding  at  the,  described,  190. 
Tom  Thumb.,  his  performances,  58,  59. 
Tongue,  anatomy  of  the,  152  ;  diseases  of,  tb. ; 

bladders  along  the  under  part  of,  153. 
Tonics,  an  account  of  Uie  best,  417  ;  their  use 

and  danger  in  veterinary  practice,  i*.    ^ 
Topgallant,  performance  of,  57,  58;  haight 

Top  Sawyer,  performance  of,  58. 

Torsion,  the  mode  of  castration  by,  254  ;  lor- 

ceps,  description  of,  ifc.  e   ^aA 

Trachea,  or  windpipe,  description  of,  lb4; 

inflammation  of,  194. 
Tracheotomy,  165  ;  operaUon  on  ib. 
Trapezius  muscle,  description  of  the,  258. 
Trapezium  bone,  description  of  the  265. 
Tread,  nature  and  treatment  of,  312 ;  often 

producing  sandcrack  or  quittor,  ib. 
Treasurer,  races  won  by,  37,  38. 
Trenton,  race  won  by,  37. 
Tripping,  an  annoying  and  inveterate  habit, 

366.  .     .  e  aU 

Trochanter  of  the  Uiigh,  description  of  Uie, 
2«0. 

Trochlearis  muscle,  the,  93. 

Trotter,  American,  49. 

Trotters,  American,  49 ;  superiority  over  Lng- 
lish,  49,  51 ;  speed  of,  50,  51 ;  speed  of 
\merican  attributed  to  management  rather 
Uian  to  breed,  51 ;  should  not  be  put  m 
training  too  young,  52.  y  x,  aq. 

TroUing,  American  horses  excel  English,  4y , 
great  number  of  clubs  in  America,  50 ,  ex- 
traordinary match,  60;  height  of  horses, 

64,  65.  -       , , 

TroUing  on  the  Beacon  course,  6J;  ta^'^^, 

57  ;  horses  should  do  nothing  but  trot,  54. 
Turbinated  bones,  descripUon  of  the,  124. 
Turner,  Mr.  T.,  on  clipping,  383. 
Turnips,  considered  as  an  article  of  food,  J /y. 
TurpenUne,  the  best  diuretic,  243 ;  a  useful 

ingredient  in  many  ointments,  417. 
Tushes,  description  of  the,  198, 199. 
Twitch,  description  of  the,  345. 


cause  it,  307 ;  being  discovered,  the  animal 
should  be  tendered,  397  ;  ditto,  but  the  ten- 
der  or  return  not  legally  necessary,  tb. ;  the 
horse  may  be  returned  ani  acUon  brought 
for  depreciation  in  value,  but  this  not  ad. 
visable,  ib. ;  medical  means  may  be  adopted 
to  cure  the  horse,  they  are,  however,  better 
declined,  lest  in  an  unfortunate  issue  of  the 
case  they  should  be  misrepresented,  396. 

Unsteadiness  whilst  mounUng,  remedy  for 
359. 

Urine,  albuminous,  245 ;  bloody,  tb. 


Submaxillary  gianas.  «--'P— ' '  '    Thompson's  description  of  the  bull,  54. 

o  ^^^'  ^rf'  A       .  .f  iia  Thrush,  nature  and  treatment  of,  318;  the 

<«il){ar  of  lead,  use  of,  413  1  * ».       i 


Ulcers  in  the  mouth,  treatment  of,  151,  152. 
Ulna,  description  of  the,  261. 
Unguiculata,  a  tribe  of  animals,  67 
Ungulata,  a  tribe  of  animals,  68. 
Unilateral  ihoe,  339. 
Unsoundnfcsa,  contracUon  does  not  always 


Vastos  muscle,  description  of  the,  280. 
Veins,  descripUon  of  the,  188 ;  of  the  arm, 
description,  &c.,  285 ;  of  the  neck,  ditto, 
161  ;  of  the  face,  ditto,  125 ;  of  the  shoulder, 
ditto,  252 ;  inflammation  of  the,  treatment 
of,  161. 
Velocity,  race  won  by,  37. 
Vena  portarum,  the,  231. 
Verdigris,  an  uncertain  medicine,  when  given 

internally,  406  ;  a  mild  causUc,  ib. 
Vermin,  account  of,  390. 
VertebrsB,  the  dorsal  and  lumbar,  167. 
Vertebrated  animals,  what,  67. 
Vices  of  horses,  account  of  the,  353. 
Vicious  to  clean,  a  bad  habit  that  should  be 
conquered,  359 ;  to  shoe,  a  bad  habit  that 
may  also  be  conquered,  360. 
Vinegar,  its  use  in  veterinary  practice,  398. 
Vines,  Mr.,  his  use  of  the  Spanish  fly  m  glan- 
ders, 404. 
Viper,  account  of  the  bite  of,  225. 
Vision,  theory  of,  88. 
Vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  account  ol  trie. 

Vitriol,  blue,  use  of,  in  veterinary  practio*^ 

406. 
Volcano,  performance  of,  58. 

VVagnek,  races  won  by,  39. 

Wall-eyed  horses,  what,  89;  wheUier  they 

become  blind,  ib. 
Warbles,  treatment  of,  174.  .     r  i. 

Warranty,  the  form  of  a,  395  ;  breach  of,  how 

established,  ib. ;  no  price  will  imply  it,  396; 

when  there   is  none,  the  action  must  be 

brought  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  ib. 
Warts,  method  of  getting  rid  of,  390. 
Washington,  match  won  by,  57 ;  height  ot, 

65. 
Washing  of  the  heels,  producUve  of  greaws, 

295. 
Washy  horses,  description  and  treatment  of, 

236.  .  ^_ 

Wasps,  treatment  of  the  sting  of,  -T-S. 

Water-dropwort,  poisonous,  226;  hemlocK, 
poisonous,  ib. ;  parsley,  poisonous,  t6. 

Water,  generally  given  too  sparingly,^ '». 
management  of  on  a  journey,  3eO;  the  dif- 
ference in  effect,  between  hard  and  soft, 
379 ;  spring,  principilly  injurious  on  ac- 
count  of  its  coldness,  ib. ;  stomach  of  the 
horse,  the,  230.  p  fxa 

WaUr  farcy,  nature  and  treatment  ot,  i^o. 
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Wax  used  in  charges  and  plasters,  417. 

Weakness  of  the  foot,  what,  321. 

Weaving  indicating  an  irritable  temper,  and 

no  cure  for  it,  366.  ^  -_    ,„     u  •  i,« 

Whalebone,  performance  of;  57,  59 ;   height 

Wheat,  considered  as  food  for  the  horse,  375, 
379  •  inconvenience  and  danger  of  it,  375. 
Wheezer,  description  of  the,  215 ;  is  unsound, 

392. 
Whisperer,  the  anecdotes  of  his  power  over 

the  horse,  354. 
Whistler,  description  of  the,  215;  is  unsound, 

392. 

White  lead,  use  of,  411  ;  vitriol,  its  use  in  ve- 
terinary practice,  417.  r  mo 

Wind,  broken,  nature  and  treatment  of,  2l.i; 
galls,  description  and  treatment  of,  271, 
278 ;  ditto,  unsoundness  when  they  cause 
lameness,  or  are  likely  to  do  so,  395  ;  thick, 
nature  and  ueatment  of,  212. 


Windpipe,  description  of  the,  164;  should  bo 

prominent  and  loose,  165. 
Wind-sucking,  nature   of,   and   remedy  for, 

362. 
Withers,  description  of  the,  158, 173;  high, 
advantage  of,  ib. ;  fistulous,  treatment  of, 

174.  ,  ,      . 

Worms,  different  kinds,  and  treatment  ot. 

239. 
Wounds  in  the  feet,  treatment  of,  315. 

Yankee  Sal,  performance  of,  58. 

Yellows,  symptoms  and  treatment  ol  Xhe,^i^ 

Yew,  the  leaves  of,  poisonous,  226. 

'Zinc,  its  use  in  medicine,  417. 
Zoological  classification  of  the  horse,  67. 
Zygomatic  arch,  reason  of  the  strong  con- 

struction  of  the,  75. 
Zygomaticus    muscle,    description    of    tb«» 

125. 
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In  presenting  the  following  Catalogue,  the  publishers  would  remark  that  they  will 
at  all  times  take  pleasure  in  answering  inquiries  relative  to  their  publications,  and 
to  furnish  any  information  desired  regarding  them.  Their  works  can  be  had  of  all 
booksellers  throughout  this  country,  or  Canada,  who  can  readily  order  any  which 
xnay  not  be  kept  in  stock.  Address.  bLANCIIARD  &  LEA, 

Avgust  1,  1854.  Philadelphia. 

Catalogues  of  our  very  numerous  publications  in  Medicine  and  Science  can  be  had 
on  application,  by  mail  or  otherwise.  • 

NEW  AND  MUCH  IMPROVED  EDITION— (Lately  Issued.) 

rilYSICAL  GEOGKAniY. 

BY  MARY  SOMERVILLE. 

A  ne%T  American,  from  tlie  third  and  revised  London  edition. 

WITH    NOTES    AND    A   OLOSSARV, 

BY  AV.  S.  W.  RUSCIIENBERGER,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Xavt. 

In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  nearly  600  pages.     In  extra  cloth,  $1  25. 

Half  bound  in  leather,  $1  35. 

The  subject  of  Physical  Geography  is  one  of  which  the  acknowledged  importance  is  rapidly 
forcing  its  introduction  into  all  systems  of  education  which  pretend  to  keep  themselves  on  a  level 
with  the  improvements  and  requirements  of  the  age.     It  is  no  longer  considered  sufficient  to  drill 
the  scholar  into  a  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  names  of  rivers  and  mountains,  and  the  territorial 
divisions  of  the  earth's  surface.     A  want  is  now  felt  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the 
globe    externally  and  internally,  and  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  variations  of  land  and  water, 
forest'and  desert,  heat  and  cold,  tides,  currents,  rain,  wind,  and  all  the  other  physical  phenomena 
occurring  around  us,  which  have  so  direct  and  immense  an  influence  upon  the  human  race.    This 
is  all  summed  up  in  "  Physical  Geography,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  resume  of  all  that  i> 
known  on  the  natural  history  and  present  state  of  the  earth   and   its   inhabitants — the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  which  are  elucidated  by  the  minute  investigations  of  the  scientific 
observer.     This  vast  and  interesting  subject  has  been  successfully  grappled  by  Mrs.  Somerville, 
who  in  the  present  volume  has  set  forth,  in  a  picturesque  and  vivid  style,  a  popular  yet  condensed 
account  of  the  globe,  in  its  relations  with  the  Solar  System  ;  its  geological  forces ;  lU  configuration 
and  divisions  into  land  and  water,  mountain,  plain,  river,  and  lake  ;  its  meteorology,  mineral  pro- 
ductions  vegetation,  and  animal  life;  estimating  and  analyzing  the  causes  at  work,  and   their 
influence  on  plants,  animals,  and  mankind.     A  study  such  as  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
ordinarv  political  geography,  lends  to  the  latter  an  interest  foreign  to  the  mere  catalogue  of  names 
and  boundaries,  and,  in  addition  to  the  vast  amount  of  imporUnt  information  imparted,  tends  to 
impressthe  whole  more  strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  student. 

Fulogy  is  unnecessary  with  regard  to  a  work  like  the  present,  which  has  passed  through  three 
editions  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  within  the  space  of  a  few  years.  The  publishers  therefore 
only  consider  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  last  London  edition  received  a  thorough  revision  at  the 
hands  of  the  author,  who  introduced  whatever  improvements  and  corrections  the  advance  of  sci- 
ence rendered  desirable  ;  and  that  the  present  issue,  in  addition  to  this,  has  had  a  careful  examina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  editor,  to  adapt  it  more  especially  to  this  country.  Great  care  has  been 
exercised  in  both  the  text  and  the  glossary  to  obtain  the  accuracy  so  essential  to  a  work  of  this 
nature  •  and  in  its  present  improved  and  enlarged  stale,  with  no  corresponding  increase  of  price, 
it  is  confidently  presented  as  in  every  way  worthy  a  continuation  of  the  striking  fjvor  with  which 
it  has  been  everywhere  received. 

From  Lieutenant  ilaury,  V.  S.  N.  j    Frotn  WiUiam  Runell.  Esq.,  X.  E.  NoTmal  InUiiuU, 

National  Observatory,  Washington.     [  Wew*.,  Marcfi  14,  1&64. 

I  thank  you  for  the  "Physical  Geography ;"  it  is  j|,^  Somervi He's  volume  has  been  in  u»€  in  my 
capital.  I  have  been  reading  it,  and  like  it  so  much  j  q^„  fumily  class  as  an  advanced  text-l>ook,  equaiif 
that  I  have  made  it  a  Fchool-lxiok  ibr  my  children,  |  acceptable  lo  teacher  and  pupils.  But  the  new  edi- 
whom  I  am  teachinp.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  |  ,,o„  j,  «tudied  with  peculiar  delijrht.  from  it*  happy 
work  niton  that  interesting  <<ubjecton  which  ittreats— 


Physical  Geography— thai  would  make  a  better  text- 
book  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted  as  such  generally,  for  you  have  American- 
ized it  and  improved  it  in  other  respects. 

From  Samuel  H  Taylor,  Esq  .  Philips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mats.,  Feb.  15. 1S64. 

We  have  introduced  your  edition  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
▼ille's  '•  Physical  Geography"  into  our  school,  and 
find  it  an  admirable  work. 


blending  of  the  poetry  with  the  philosophy  of  ihe  sub- 
ject 1  know  of  no  class-book  more  instructive  or 
more  interesting. 

From  Thomas  Sherwin.  High  School,  Boston. 
1  hold  it  in  the  highest  eniimaiion.and  am  conriileni 
that  It  will  prove  a  very  efficient  aid  in  the  educa.ion 
of  the  young,  and  a  source  of  much  interest  and  iii- 
strucuon  to  the  adult  reader. 


~  NOW  COMPLETE. 

.    ^.PR.ES    OF   TEXT-BOOKS    ON    PHYSICAL   SCIENCE. 

T„i=  .a.-.We  .e-ie.  i.  now  complex,  co„si.U-8  or  three  Co„r.e.,  ..  foUc 

FIRST  COUIISK* 

■FfHAMfS  HYDROSTATICS,  HYDRACllCS,  PSEl'MATICS,  SOrSB,  ASD  OPTICS. 

"^™,!!et".oy.l  '*".■>•  .o.u«,e.  or  750  page,.  wUh  «4  ,n»WU.n..    ».  1o. 

SECOND   COmSE, 

mVT  MAGXETISM,  COSMOS  ELECTRICITY,  AXD  VOITAIC  ElECtTOITT. 

,,;  o!.  ,0,  "l2mo.  volu-e.  or  450  p.,e.,  w.th  244  Uluswuon..    $1  25. 
•  THIRD   COURSE,  ^-^r 

*«T-Ttr>MOMY  AND    METEOROLOGY. 

'^     \^^o^.^n«.  vo>»me.  .r  nearty  SOO  page,,  »,.h  37  pUu.  and  o.e,  .00 
In  one  very  large  royal  i-mo.       .,,^gJ^jj^io„g,     32  00. 

.     u  J  ^-.v.-,  .pmratelv  or  in  unifornri  sets,  containing 

"^"r;'"7«ri;  fn    »  a  »        «ne  thon.«od  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

AbOat  two  tbonsand  P*;'^-*  ™       „„„„,  „„  „,  „.aing  dep.rtn,enU  of  Na.„ra> 
P,.];S.r;;,T.^Kr.VoS,re''ir:i=o  .e^ha.,  dWiaea  .  «.- P-°;';;- 
Part  I.  Mr-cHAWics.        „___  ...^ics.  Pneumatics,  and  Sourd. 

.aneeJ  by  .heir  ?'««'"' 'f'S  know  edge,  and  hi.  aingnlar  f.licUy  and  «l«'°'''  °^,'"^"?. 
fca'n'd  icSruVS  STen -prJo-f  oTr.k.U  wifh  wh,ch  .ho  auU^or-.  in.enuo..  have  been 
hat  11 1«  the  mcut  •-O'nP.'^'';.   .^^    ,  ,,u-i  the  demand    ••"„„„,  ,„  -iniroduce  il  in  my  school. 
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sr;hTru'"S^-="or...«."h.'.»"- 

^  i.  «  a  very  useful  and  very  convenient 
poVulSr'?o;;p'^na\7  Un^^^^^^^ 

J:e^^i-rarrrtr:'^iducattona, , 

on  Agronomy  and  Phy.ic 

rr««  Pro/  W  L.  Brown.  Oakland  CMtge,  Miu., 
^"'"'^"^'  March  29,1^. 

1  consider  them  moM  •^•Irr^'VndeilfVf  \ie%^"ry 
po«.  de.iened  by  the  ""'•^Jj^'^erence  with  whicf. 

^  popular  wo'l'Y,"  P**^  .f,S  co„,«"  <>"  A*""""" 
1  am  acquainted  valuable  ii«  majjnificenl  engrav 
l^gi'InTa'c^pli^auon^  ntake  "^u  a  most  des.ra- 
ble  text-book. 

Fr<rm  Prof.  R.  Z  Mason,  McKendru  Cottege,TlL 

,^  my  iui^-Lt  !;.n?aTd'r'.arS««s;:r.; 

compact  demo.j^.trauon,and^puH^r.^     ^^ 

we  have  yet  «"'^"  ^.t  from  the  dry  details  of 
has  relieved  it  •<«nf*5"^  i^Tch  a  clo.1  adherence 
S\'e\%Tmet"hC3s^o*rtSitV^^'o  satisfy  the  most 

ng.d  and  careful  at.alyst. 

FromK...J.O.J.U.n,yorrUu>.n,Fa. 


Fnm  S.  ScHoeto,  El?..  Hinwc  Actdtmg,  Ki., 
April  l»,'t*4. 

I     Th.  three  .oluine.  con.lilale  .  body  of  inform.tion 

'  10  every  man  who  aspires  to  be  vsell  eUucaieo. 
From  M.  Conant.  State  N»rnuil  School,  Ma»s., 
April  11, 1^**- 
Th  s  is  a  treatise  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpmie^ 
For  the  accurate  knowledge  it  unfold,  ami  ^he  verjr 
popular  dress  tt  YP^-',?  TdJile   the  students  of  the 
Z''Z  ^U  ti  aid'lhfs  to  your  ed.uon  of  Lard- 
ner's  Mechanics,  kc. 
From  Pr./.  E.  Everett,  New  OrU.ns  Feb.  95  1864^ 

'K'i^-triii^^sr-siirer'-" 


114  pages,  with  149  Illustrations 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  NATURAL  8CIENCB— (Just  Issued.) 

THE    BOOK   OF   NATURE; 

AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCES  OF 

Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology. 
BY  FREDERICK  SCHOEDLER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  at  Worms. 

FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION, 

With  a  Gloflcary,  and  otHer  Additions  and  Improvements. 

FROM  TUE  SECOND  ENGLISH  EDITION,  TR.WSLATED  FROM  THE  SIXTH  GERMAN  EDITION, 

BY  HENRY  MEDLOCK,  F.  C.S.,  &c. 

illt:strated  by  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  engravings  on  wood. 
In  one  handsome  volume,  crown  octavo,  of  about  seven  hundred  large  pages,  extra  cloth.   §1  80. 

To  accommodate  those  who  desire  to  use  the  separate  portions  of  this  work,  the  publishers  have 
prepared  an  edition  in  parts,  as  follows,  which  may  be  had  singly,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  neatly 
done  up  in  flexible  cloth,  price  60  cents  each. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  .... 

ASTRONO.MY, 

CHEMISTRY, 

MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY, 

BOTANY,       

ZOOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY, 

INTRODUCTION,  GLOSSARY,  INDEX,  &c., 

The  necessity  of  some  acquaintance  with  the  Natural  Sciences  is  now  so  universally  admitted  in 
all  thorough  education,  while  the  circle  of  facts  and  principles  embraced  in  the  study  has  enlarged 
80  rapidlv,  that  a  compendious  Manual  like  the  Book  of  Nature  cannot  lail  to  supply  a  want  Ire- 
quenlly  telt  and  expressed  by  a  large  and  growing  class.  ,     ,.  ■        , 

The  reputation  of  the  present  volume  in  England  and  Germany,  where  repeated  editions  have 
been  nipidlv  called  for,  is  sutficicnt  proof  of  the  author's  success  in  condensing  and  populariiing 
the  nrincipfes  of  his  numerous  subjects.  The  publishers  therefore  would  merely  state  that,  in 
reproducing  the  work,  they  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  even  better  adapted  to  the  American 
student.  It  has  been  passed  through  the  press  under  the  care  of  a  competent  editor,  who  has  cor- 
rcctPii  such  errors  as  had  escaped  the  attention  of  the  English  translator,  and  has  made  whatever 
additions  appeared  necessary  to  bring  it  completely  on  a  level  with  the  existing  state  of  science. 
These  will  be  found  principally  in  the  sections  on  Botany  and  Geology;  especially  the  latter,  in 
which  references  have  been  made  to  the  numerous  and  systematic  Government  surveys  of  the 
scver.il  States,  and  the  whole  adapted  to  the  nomenclature  and  systems  generally  used  in  this 
couiurv.  A  copious  Glossary  has  been  appended,  and  numerous  additional  illustrations  have  been 
introduced  wherever  the  elucidation  of  the  text  appeared  to  render  them  desirable. 

It  IS  therefore  confidentiv  presented  as  an  excellent  Manual  for  Uie  private  student,  or  as  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  Class-book  for  collegiate  and  academical  use. 

Books  which  treat  of  everything  too  often  remind  |  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  It  admirably  com- 
u^V^patela  medicine"  that  are  advertised  to  cure  all  bines  perspicu.ty  with  brevity;  while  an  excel  ent 
uremalad'cs  that  human  fle»h  is  heir  to.  But  the  ,  ju.lgment  and  a  rare  di. crimination  arc  mam  eM  in 
volume  before  us  does  not  belong  to  that  genus.  It  ihe  selection  and  arrangement  of  topics.  a«  well  as  in 
u  ioui.eiuoduet,J^^^^^^^^  |  the  description  of  objects   the  illo.trauon  01  pheno- 

Ufic  mama  al^^^^^^  library  oA  Physical  Sciences,  |  mena.  and  the  siaia.ueiit  of  principles.  A  more  care- 
vet  n^rfecUy  coTvcniem,  and  valnable  to  the  student  ,  ful  perusal  of  thowdepartmenu  ofthe  work  to  which 
M  a  w"  rk  of  reference.  Though  the  whole  range  of  i  my  studies  have  been  particu  arly  directed  ha«  been 
"lencesls  embraced  in  it.  yet  ,1  atTord,  a  much  more  I  abundantly  sufficient  to  «t,sty  me  of  it.  entire  reli- 


Lardner's  Meteorology  and  Astronomy  ts  a  fit  com       p" 


minute  and  ample  fund  of  instruction  in  these  various 
deparimenis  than  do  many  ireatises  which  include 
only  a  single  subject.  Teachers  will  find  it  a  valu- 
able work  for  their  libraries.— A'.  Y.  Student. 

Composed  by  the  same  distinguished  author,  all  the 
depariments  have  a  uniformity  of  style  and  illustra- 
t  on  which  harmoniously  link  the  entire  circle  to-  , 
gether.    The  utility  of  such  a  connected  view  of  the  \ 
phy»ital  sciences,  and  on  such  an  approved  ba^i,,  is  j 
beyond  price;  and  places  their  acquisition  w;ithin  j 
the  reach  of  a  vastly  increased  number  of  inquirers.  , 
Not  only  to  such  is  it  valuable,  but  to  those  who  wish 
to  have  at  hand  the  means  of  refreshing  their  memo- 
ries and  enlarging  their  views  upon  their  favorite 
studies.    Of  such  a  liook  we  speak  cordially,  and 
would  speak   more  at  length,  it  t-pace  permuted.— 
Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Rcvieu: 

From  Prof.  Johnston,  Wfsleynn  Vniirrsify,  C:., 
March  14, 1^54. 
I  do  not  know  of  another  book  in  which  so  much 
that  IS  important  on  these  subjects  can  be  found  in 
the  same  space. 

From  P'of.  AUen,  Obtrkn  Institute,  Ohio,  April  1, 1954. 

A«  a  work  for  popular  instruction  in  the  Natural 

and  Physical  Sciences,  it  certainly  is  unrivalled,  so 


ableness— that  the  object  of  the  author  was  not  so 
much  to  amuse  as  really  to  instruet. 

From  Prof.  Pearson,  Union  CoiUge.  .Y.  Y,  Feb.  23.  IfM. 
It  seems  to  be  a  book  well  adapted  to  imparting  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  Physics  and  Natural  Hia- 
tory  to  students  of  our  Academies  and  Colleges. 

From  Prof.  J.  A.  Speneer,  N.  Y. 
I  am  delighted  with  Dr  Schcedler's    •  Book  of  Na- 
ture ;"  Its  tone  of  healthful  piety  and  reverence  for 
Uod's  word  add  a  charm  to  the  learning  and  deep  re- 
search which  the  volume  everywhere  manifests. 

Frinn  W.  J.  Clark.  Esq..  Georgetown  FtmaU  Semi- 
nary. D  C. 

As  far  as  I  have  examined,  it  has  afforded  me  great 
pleasure.     It  is  the  most  valuable  compendium  ol  the 
subjeeu  of  which  n  treats  with  which  1  have  ever 
met. 
FrvmW.  H.  AlleTt.  TrmdentofGirard  Cotttge,  Phihda. 

Though  a  verv  comprehensive  book,  it  contains 
about  as  much  of  the  detaits  of  natural  seieaee  as 
general  students  in  this  country  have  time  to  study  in 
a  Regular  academical  course;  and  1  am  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  I  shall  recommead  u*  M«  m  a 
text-book  in  thisinsiiiutioo. 
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OUTLINES  OF  SCRIPTURE  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY; 

„ASED   UPON    COLEMAN'S    HISTORICAL   OKOOBAPUY    OF   THE    BIBLE. 
With  twelve  fcand.ome  colored  Map.. 

In  nne  verv  neat  royal   l2ino.  volume,  extra  cloth.     »1  W. 
,.e  intimate  clZJs.cr^^^.^^^  IS^^^^nf^Sl^tr^Ir^^fi: 

S;S  connected  narrative  of  the  events  recorded  '°  ♦^^J^'j'^^'^'^.'^'^",  recounts  of  the  ..e.^hboring 
*tn  .liustrated,  as   in  the  ^e-nt  vo  ume    v^^^^^^  mentioned,  coupled  w.th  the 

nations  and  of  the  topography  ''"'^  P«'S\lIs  «   Lv^'d.  Lynch.Olin,  Durbin,  Wilson, Stephens, 
results  ofthe  latest  invest.gat.ons  by  ^^^^'"^ '  ^^^^f^;-^^^^^^^^^^  of  the  Scriptures    vcn- 

and  others  have  succeeded  m  throwing  l.ght  on  so  many  obBcur^  Jlass-books  could   therefore  be 
r^npits  accuracy  in  minute   paruculars    /^^^'^f";"^;;^,^  ^"^'^'"^d   none,  perhaps,  more  likely  to 
rLnd   for  schools  «here  the  B.b'e  forms  .  P^^t  of  educ^^^^^^^^^        ^.e  physical  geography,  climate 
prove  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  scholar       Fhe  mm.e  ^^  j.„„„dVully  set  forth,  vvh.lc  the  nu- 

burm-^sTesen^^^^^^^^^ 

LIST    OF    MAPS. 
The  World,  showing  the  Settlements  ofthe  Descendants  of  Noah. 
.„    S^iallTs^il^.^Ih'pa-^^Spt;  iHustratingthe  Journeyings  of  the  Israelites  .om 

,X    Thr'c^rtrraJ;:^ntnrt°he' Mediterranean;    illustrating  the  Acts  ofthe  AposUes.  the 

Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
Xi-  SS^^"n^i^i';^=^?'h<^S-«  and  Gree.  Churches, 

and  the  countr.es  professing  Mohammedanism. 
\U    Modern  Palestine  under  Turkish  dominion. 

have  tif^n^JVi—ii..,^*    »iid  as  well  calcolaied 


1. 

II. 

III. 


-7k  oTVare  excellence    and  a,  -1.  ca.cu.a.ed^io 

:S.%--eT!.Vtet  bern  fully  accomplished.- 
Ecangilical  Rfpoiitory. 

A   J«nri«e  and  very  convenient  condei  sation  of! 

mend  II  without  reserve.-A.  i.  Rfcorder. 

nr    i.-».  ri.*d  itwilh  care,  and  can  recommend  it 
We  have  read  '» ^''"  "'     j    n<,i  know  of  a  more 

i"  5VoSon»,  It.  pa»i  hiMory  or  lU  present  condi- 
Uon.-SouUum  Prubyttrxan. 

From  Prof.  Smmuel  H  Turnfr,  N.  Y.  Tluolo^cat 
HeminaTy. 

It  appears  toconiain  in  a  comprewed  form  a  vast 
J*.l  of  imporiani  and  accurate  geoKraphical  and 
hf  •irtca  T,rrma.io«  1  hope  ihe  book  ^H  have  the 
w'  e  circulaiion  which  ...  men.,  enmle  ..  lo^  Uhall 
*ot  fai  to  recommend  .t  so  far  as  opportunity  offers.    ! 


iliary  lo  the  uiiaer«t»nain^  oi  in«i  u.^""..  --•- • 
ir.herefofe  lo  be  hoped  iha.  i.  will  receive  that  patro- 
nage which  ii  so  richly  deserves. 

From  Prof.  E.  Everett,  AVir  OrUans,  Feb.  25. 1P54. 
1  have  studied  the  greater  portion  of  it  wiih  care, 
and  find  it  "o  .Ise.al  afa  lHH>k  o.^re.erence  «h«.  1  have 
nUced  it  on  the  tabic  w.ih  my  Bible  as  an  aid  lo  my 
da^^^rrp.ure  readings.    1.  is  a  book  winch  ought 
me  in  tl  e  hlhds  of  every  biblical  student  and  I  can- 
,   ?ot  bu   hope  .hat ..  will  have  a  wide  J.  re  u  I  a.,  on.    To 
such  a.  desire  to  l«rrow  1  answer, ;;1  cannot  loan  «, 
lor  1  am  obliged  to  refer  to  .1  dsi'y  • 
Frofn  William  liussfU.  N.  E.  ycrmal  Institute,  Mas,, 
'  March  14,  ISM. 

i      It  compri.es  the  fullest  and  most '"»«' "«^''^f '  "  ;f /'l 

-.  ih-  mo«i  attractive  cour.e  of  lessons  on  its  particu- 

i  Tar  ,u.rc'««"™h"  hitherto  been  offered  .n  the  com- 

I  pass  of  a  single  volume 


From  Prof.  Sturtevant,  lUinois  Co«^g^  March 'iS  1854- 
„.  .horoughne.s  and  -7;,«;he...jene..^om^^^^^^^^ 

vf^'HSSS^^i^^iaS 

AncS;   Hiso  y,  wKe'.acredor  profane.    I  hay, 
feeu  no  work  of  the  kind  which  pleases  me  so  well. 


From  JUv.  J.  G.  Ralston.  Sorristotcn,  Pa., 
March  !W.  1&54. 


From  Rev.  Samuel  FindUy,  Presidefit  of  Antrim 

We  have  long  needed  just  sacha  book,  and  as  won 
a.  m^s.bre  we  shall  make  it  one  of  the  textbook,  of 
"r'^  college.  It  should  be  a  text-book  in  all  our 
theological  institutions.  I      ,  ^  jj  „  »„  excellent  book,  cont.mmgrrwr. 

,^^...,.--^.---^-'-<^-««'ii"„-„^rrv'^^^^^^^^^ 


NOW    COMPLETE. 

SCHMITZ  &  ZUMPT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

The  publishers  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  conclusion  of  this  Series,  which  now 
presents  a  set  of  class-books  sufficient  for  a  complete  course  of  study  in  the  Latin  language.     The 
very   numerous    recommendations  which    it   has  received    from  classical   scholars  and   practical 
teachers,  and  its  extensive  introduction  into  many  of  our  best  seminaries  and  colleges,  show  that 
the  objects  of  the  distinguished  editors  have  been  fully  carried  out  in  its  preparation.    These  objects 
have  been  to  present  a  uniform  set  of  text-books,  based  upon  the  most  approved  systems  of  modern 
education,  conducting  the  student  from  the  commencement  of  his  studies  to  their  conclusion  on 
one  definite  plan,  thus  relieving  the  teacher  from  the  annoyance  of  passing  progress.vely  through 
works  based  upon  different  and  conflicting  systems;  a  choice  selection  of  classical  authors  has 
been  made,  which  are  printed  from  the  most  correct  and  approved  texts,  and  are  accompan.ed 
with  biographical  and  critical  notices,  illustrations,  and  maps  wherever  necessary,  and  explanatory 
notes  introduced  sparingly,  affording  assistance  where  it  is  required,  without  overburdening  the 

author  with  commentary.  .       j     .  .u        ♦„  .k„ 

In  the  typographical  execution  of  the  works  everything  has  been  done  to  adapt  them  to  the 
wants  of  ihe  teacher  and  student.  Printed  uniformly  in  a  handsome  royal  18mo.  lorm,  they  are 
convenient  for  use,  while  at  the  same  time  the  prices  at  which  they  are  offered  are  unprecedentedly 
low  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  verbal  and  literal  accuracy  so  necessary  in  educa- 
tional works,  while  most  of  the  volumes  can  be  had  in  neat  extra  cloth,  or  strongly  half  bound, 
with  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides. 

The  Series  consists  of  tli«  following  works: — 

SCHMITZ'S  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRA.MM AR.  To  which  is  adde.}  a  SERIES  OF  EXER- 
CISES FOR  PARSING  AND  TRANSLATION;  with  Vocabularies  and  Notes.  Price  50  cents 
in  cloth  ;  half  bound,  55  cents. 

SCHMITZS  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE.  Half  bound,  price 
60  cents. 

ADVANCED    LATIN    EXERCISES.  WITH    SELECTIONS   FOR   READING.     Revised,  with 
Additions.     Extra  cloth,  price  50  cents;  half  bound,  55  cents.     (Now  ready.) 
This  work  is  complete  in  itself,  containing  all  the  Rules  or  Syntax— Explar.vtoby  Notes— 

DlRECTIO>S  FOR  THE  POSITIO.V  OF  WoEDS,  &C.  &C. 

KALTSCHMIDT'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE.  J"  tw«  Part,, 
LAiN-KNOL.sH,  and  Erol.sh-L.at.n.  Complete  in  one  very  th.ck  volume,  o.  nearly  900  double- 
columned  pages,  full  bound  in  strong  leather.     Price  $1  30. 

Also,  Part  I,  Latiw-Enolisii,  sold  separate,  full  bound.     Price  90  cents. 
Part  II,  English-Latin,  sold  separate,  full  bound.     Price  lo  cents. 
CORNFLII  NEPOTIS   LIBER  DE  EXCELLENTIBUS    DUCIBUS   Exterarum  Gentium,  CDM 
Y,t.sCaton»^^^^  WithNotes,&c.     Pr.ce  in  extra  cloth,  50  cents;  half  bound,  oo  cU. 

C    I    CF.SARIS  COMMENTARIl  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.     With  Notes,  Map,  and  other  illus- 

"trations.     Price  in  extra  cloth,  50  cents ;  half  bound,  oo  cents. 
C.  C.  SALLUSTII  DE   BELLO   CATILINARIO   ET  JUGURTHINO.     With  Notes,  Map,  &c. 

Price  in  extra  cloth,  50  cents;  half  bound,  55  cenU. 
EXCERPTA  EX  P.  OVIDII  NASONIS  CARMINIBUS.    With  Notes,  &c.     Price  in  extra  cloth 

60  cents  ;  half  bound.  Go  cents. 
Q.  CURTII  RUFI  DE   GESTIS  ALEXANDRI  MAGNI  LIBRI  VIII.     With  Notes,  Map,  &c. 

Price  in  extra  cloth,  70  cents;  half  bound,  75  cents. 
P  VIRGILH  MARONIS  CARMINA  OMNIA.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  75  cents  ;  half  bound,  SO  cts. 
T    LIVII  PATAVINI  HISTORI.\RUM,  LIBRI  I.,  II.,  XXL,  XXII.     With  Notes,  two  colored 

*Maps,  kc.     Price  in  extra  cloth,  70  cents  ;  half  bound,  lo  cents. 
M.  T.  CICERONIS  OR.\TIONES  SELECT.F.  XII.     With  Notes,  &c.     Price  in  extra  cloth,  60 

cents  ;  half  bound,  65  cents. 
ECLOG.T-:  EX  Q.  HORATII  FLACCI  POEMATIBUS.     With  Notes,  tc.     Price  in  extra  cloth, 
60  cents;   half  bound,  65  cents. 

In  it.  complete  state,  it  will    thus  be  seen  that  this  Series  P;f»«"ts^a  thorough  and  uniform 
course  of  .nsiruction  in  Latin,  from  the  rudiments  to  the  lower  collegiate  classes. 

From  among  many  hundred  recommendatory  notices  with  which  they  have  been  favored,  the 
publishers  append  a  few. 
From  Prof  N.  U'  Ber^dict.  RoeH.ster  University.  .V.  Y.  !       Fro,n  Prof  W.  H.  DoHerty,A.,iork  ^J^'*''  «;;- 

"^TTave  (aken  pains  .o  ex.m  ne  .he  work,  and  am  I  ^.J^-r'^intJu^oll' wS'yo    rie^^S.'.'l-l      • 
happy  to  find  .li.m  very  .uper.or  for  .he   Purpose.       '^/ «' /'"^'',,"^''; °^f  .^^^^^ 

dei  le  led.  The  .election  made  irom  l.au.i  authors  s  nf^a  d  .hem  as  a  r^"'  ;<^  '  i-omprHiensve.  and  so 
a  jud.cious  one;  the  editorial  labor  is  of  the  right  ,  •"'-"''^; '':^;>"/^*'„*^,,'^^;e '„7ac,.H,  nc'mirnble  course 
kind:  a...l  .he  mechanical  execution  of  the  work..  |  ;;«"*'^  jJJ;],,^^"*'  j'^"  e'r  w"..<l<=r.ul  che,.p.ies, 
toge.her  with  the  low  pr.ce  at  wli,ch  they  are  allord-  "'  ''»"  Lm  w  hin  he  reach  of  the  humblest  and 
I'd  con-.i.u.e  .hem  a  valuable  Bid  .owanU  the  l"r-  I  place.  .hem  w  i  h.n  the  reacn 
therance  of  classical  studies  in  this  country.  I  poorest  s.udent. 


i 


BLANCHARD  &  L^A^S^EDU^ATION^JPUB^^^^ 
'  SCHMITZ  &  ZUMPrS  CLA^STC^^TsiBRIES-CContmued.) 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS, 


From  Prof.  J.  J.  Owen.  N.  Y.  Free  Academy.  , 

With  your  classical  wries  I  »m  well  a«l"*'')'«j:  | 
nnd  have  no  h.si.ancy  in  ■•••'=°T'"  il"  w^i  h'we  u,e 
my  friends    In  addition  to  >■°"^^'«''' 7^^,\7,f  "  »» 
we  shall  probably  adopt  other  books  of  the  series  a»  > 
we  may  have  occasion  to  iiiirodace  them.  , 

From  Reginald  H.  Chase,  Harvard  University.  Mass. 

I  have  taken  time  to  give  the  two  Grammar?  a  par-  ' 
ticular^y  careful  examination,  and  I  was  not  surprised  ' 
lofiltd  Ihe^in^equally  adnjirable  in  plan  a"^'^^.^;-J«':  ^ 
with  the  other  works  of  your  series.     I  «»«>  "\P"^ 
^^ely  what  I  have  been  longing  for     My  Pup'  'have 
provided  themselves  with  them,  and  they  w.U  here- 
after I"  common  with  theother  volumes  of  the  series, 
r."  required  a*  texi-l)ooks  with  all  my  scholars.    In 
our  Latin  school  no  others  will  be  allowed. 

Frotn  Prof.  A  Rollins.  Delaware  College. 
1  regard  this  series  of  Latin  text  book.«  as  decidedly 
superPor  to  any  other,  with  which  lom  «ctiuainled^ 
The  Livy  and  Horace  I  shall  immediately  introduce 
for  the  lise  of  the  college  classes. 

From  Prof.  A.  C  Knox .  Hanover  College,  hid. 
Havinif  examined  several  of  them  with  J=ome  de- 
gree of  care,  we  have  no  hesiiaiion  in  pronouncing 
them  among  the  very  best  extant. 

From  Prof.  R  N.  -V-  wtll  3Ia«onie  College,  Tenn, 
June  2.  1^52. 

1  can  give  you  no  better  proof  of  the  value  which 
1  set  on  them  than  by  making  use  of  ihem.n  my  own 
classes,  and  recotnmeiulmsr  their  uce  in  the  prepara 
tory  department  of  our  institnlion.  I  have  read  tliem 
through  carefully  that  J  mijfhi  not  siKjak  o/ihem  with- 
out due  examination,  and  I  flatter  mysell  that  my 
opmioii  is  fully  borne  out  by  fact,  when  I  pronounce 


them  to  be  the  most  useful  and  the  moct  correct,  as 
well  as  the  cheapest  editions  of  Latin  Classics  i;yer 
introduced  in  this  country.  The  Latin  and  LngasU 
Dictionary  contains  as  much  as  the  tiudent  can  want 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  course;  it  contains  more 
than  I  have  ever  seen  compressed  into  a  book  oi  tliia 
kind  It  ought  to  be  the  student's  constant  companion 
in  his  recitations.  It  has  the  exiraordm;iry  recom- 
mendation of  being  at  once  portable  and  comprehen- 
sive. 

Among  the  various  editions  of  the  Latin  Classics. 
Schmit/.  and  Zumpt's  series,  so  far  as  yet  published. 
are  at  all  times  prelerred,  and  students  are  requested 
to  procure  no  oiUer.-  Announcetnent  of  Bethany  Col- 
Use,  Va. 

But  we   cannot  forbear  commending  especially, 
I  both  to  instructors  and  pupils  the  ^hole  of  the  series 
edited  bv  those  accomplished  scholars  1^/-J>t   'n.tz 
'  and  Zumpt.     Here  will  be  found  a  ""-t  of  ,te.\t-books 
I  thai  combine  the  excellences  so  'ong,''"''^)^,  .V"?'^ 
1  class  of  works.    They  will  not  cost  .he  »•  "dent,  by 
i  one-half  at  least,  that  which  he  must  expend  lor  some 
o  her  editions.     And  who  will  not  say  that  this  is  a 
I  consideration  worthy  of  attention?     For  the  /;  .euper 
i  our  school-books  can  be  made  the  more  widely  %%U 
thev  be  circnlaied  andoi.^d.    Here  yon  will  find,  too 
,  no  useless  display  of  notes  and  ol  learning,  but  in 
i  foot  notes  on  each  page  you  have  ""^O;; ''"S ''^^^*- 
!  sary  to  the  understanding  ol  the  text.     1  he  dithcult 
!  Si.s  are  sometimes  elucidated,  and  often  '*  the  s.u- 
•    lent  referred  to  the  places  where  he  can  find     C  I . 
,  but  not  without  some  effort  of  his  own.    J^  «  »h mk 
that  the    punctuation   in  these  books   might   be  irn- 
proved;  but  taken  as  a  whole,  they;  come  iicaror  to 
(he  wants  of  the  time,  than  any  within  our  know- 
ledge.— SoMiAern  CoUtge  Riview. 


IMFORM  WITH  SCHMITZ  fe^UMPT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 
BAIRD'S    CLASSI^CAL    MANUAL. 
THE  CLASSICAL   MANUAL;   ak  ErjroxE  of  A^^<^'f,=JT^^KC^';^rn^^^ 

King's  Sci;o(,lGlouce.ster.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume.     Pnce  in  extra  cloth. 

50  cents  ;  half  bound,  55  cents. 

This  little  volume  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  recognized  want  of  an  Epitome  which,  within 
the^tm  Iss^'l-rsin're  la.l^vorume,  should  .-t.n  Oie  .nform.ion  reju.s^  [IZrt^lt 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  most  <=«'".'"°"'y;„7''    """l^.^^^^/t  tie  junior    tudcnt,  in  a  form  and 

provTthat  the  author  has  succeeded  in  filling  a  vacancy  among  our  cla«ical  texl-books. 
From  Prof.  J.  S.  Hart   Pri.,e,,.nl  of  the  Phila.Ul,kia  |      Fro,.  Prof.  R    W.  XeweU,  Masonie  College,  Tenn. 
Hinh  School. 
'Baird's  Clacs  cal  Manual"  i""  an  adm  rable  com- 
pend  of  the  knowledire  most  indispensable  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities 


From  Prof.  P.  B.  Sj'fnr.  Mailiaon  University.  N.Y. 

I  am  n^rsurtdt-d.  from  the  examination  which  1 1  ave 
civen  i».  that  if  a  cbiss  were  to  be  drilled  upon  such 
an  •■Kpnom-"  as  thi*.  nothing  b«-li.-r  wonUl  lay  a 
foundation  for  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Geography.  Chronology.  .Mythology,  and  AntUiUilies 
of  lb-:  Greeks  and  Romans. 


I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  none  of  your  works 
have  you  .^o  eireciually  provided  for  ihe  want,  of  Uic 
poor  student  as  in  this. 

From  Reiiinal<I  H  Chase,  Harvard  University. 

That  invaluable  little  work,  the  Classical  ^Janual. 
has  been  used  by  me  for  some  time.  1  would  i.ot  on 
»ny  account  be  without  it.  Vou  have  nol  perhap. 
been  informed  ll.at  it  has  recently  been  introduced  in 
iue  High  School  of  thi.  place,  lu  lypographical  ac- 
curacy i»  remarkable. 


ARNOT'S  ELEMENTS  OP  PHYSICS. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS;  OR.  MTIRArPHILOSOPHY,  GENERAL  AI^D  MEDICAL 

Written  for  Universal  Use  in  Plain  or  Non-Technical  Language. 

BY  NEILL  ARNOT,  M.  D. 

In  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  with  about  two  hundred  illustrations.     $2  oO. 


BOLBIAR'S  COMPLETE  FRENCH  SERIES. 

Blanchard  &  Lea  now  publish  the  whole  of  i^mar's  Educational  Works,  forming  a  complete 

series  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language,  as  follows:— 

BOLmTr  S  ED^^^  OF  LEVIZAC'S  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR  OF 

THF  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  With  numerous  Corrections  and  Improvements,  and  the  addi- 
Uon  of  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Genders  of  French  Nouns  and  the  Conjugation  ol  the  French 
Ve^s   Regff^^^^^  Thirty-fifth  edition.     In  one  12mo.  volume,  leather,  81  00. 

nnrwAR'SJ  roTTFCTION  OF  COLLOQUIAL  PHRASES,  on  every  topic  necessary  to  main- 

BOLMAR'S  COLLbCtiuiNJ''  v^  different  heads;  with  numerous  remarks  on  the  peculiar 
tain  conversation  ;  ""?8«J.  ""'^^^^^f  7he  wSo  e  so  disposed  as  considerably  to  facilitate  the 
r^s-rrf  rcorTct^Vorndaro^'^Vth^F^  In  one^  I8mo.  volume,  half  bound,  37i  cts. 

BOLMArS  EDITION   OF    FENELON'S   AVENTURES   DE   TELEMAQUE.     In  one  l2mo. 

BJLMrR's'KEY"TO  ThI^fIrST   EIGHT   BOOKS  OF  TELEMAQUE,  for  the  literal  and 
Tee  U^nslaUonomench  into  English.     In  one  12mo.  volume,  half  bound,  55  cents. 

^grgfafcom  :?ed  wUMhtsfo/^English.    ^n  one  l2mo.  volume,  half  bound,  75  cent. 
nnr'ifin^Q  ROOK  OF  FRENCH  VERBS,  wherein  the  Model  Verbs,  and  several  of  the  most 

Krd'Vn":  X   blorpTJ'red  t'*,  :«  of  E„gn.h  .«hola„ ,  ,»  wh,ch  .  ^.^  .  .om. 

pfetelUt  of  .lllhe  Irregular  Verbs.    In  one  12mo.  volume,  half  bound,  50  cent.. 

«...  ,  ..J  .„.,,.l,.l  sale  «ith  which  these  works  have  been  favored,  and  the  constantly  m- 
cre?sCSL'LVwrct1,!st  frr^'h:™;  r^  unnecessary  any  explanation  or  recommendation 

of  their  merits.     The  fact  that 

Over  two  liundred  thousand  volumes 

have  been  sold  is  the  best  evidence  that  their  long-continued  popularity  is  founded  on  their  tntr.nsic 
merit  and  skilful  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and  teacher. 

BUTLER  S  ANCIENT  ATLAS. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  SAMUEL  BUTLER,  D.  D., 

Late  Lord  Bishop  of  Litchfield. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  half  bound    containing  twenty-one  colored  Maps,  and  an 

Accentuated  Index.     !*1  ou.  t,    u  • 

The  ver,  low  price  at  which  this  work  is  "-; /fX e'nce'hlo'k  fS'^Unsmrot'wher'rl'h;; 
rcVoTLT-lT^^uel-^l'scV  il-LrunS:  :^^<S^^.^^<^.  ■>  <^"-  '  -"P'- 

course  of  classical  geography.  ^ ^ 

BUTLER'S  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

GEOGllArillA   CLASSICA; 

OR      THE   APPLICATION    OF    ANCIENT   GEOGRAPOV    TO   THE   CLASSICS. 

BY  SAMUEL  BUTLER,  D.D., 

Late  Lord  Bi«hop  of  Liichfifid. 
Sixth  American,  from  the  la.t  and  revised  Londou  Edltlou. 

With  Questions  on  the  Maps,  by  JOHN  FROST,  LL.  D.,  &c. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  half  bound,  75  cents. 

muuSr's  physics. 
nUNCIPLES  OF  niYSicS  AND  METEOROLOGY. 

BY  Prof.  J.  MULLER. 
Edited,  with  Additions,  bv  R.  E.  GRIFFITH,  M.  D. 

,„  one  large  and  .ery  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  -  .o<^-cuts  and  tw«  colored  p.te.  83  o(. 


It  nres.-nis  a  systematic,  miinue.  and  comprt- hrn- 
five  expos  lion. ...  one  m.ddle-.i^cd  volume,  o.  all  the 
mo!t  in  porta...  faC.  and  iheor.e*  rclu.i.iR  '"  >'«^'C«, 
Hydro?' •'.«"«.  Dynamic  M>dro.lyn-m.c«  Pi.euma- 
;i.  .1,,.  I  aw-*  of  tl.c  Motions  o.-  Wave*  in  ift^iural. 
^uiidtl;  Theory  of  Mu.ic.l  Notes,  the  Voice  and 
Hearing.  Geometrcal  ...d  Physical  Optics.  Heat  and 
Me'eo  o  ogy.  Magnetism.  Electricity  and  (Valvauisin. 
iiijr  their  subdivisions;  with  ihe  addition,  by  the 


Am.rKan  K.l.tor.  of  article,  on  .he  P'^'-'"^l".="«;,\! 
Tel.vraph.  Klec.rotypc.  Sienm  ercnie.  Ac.     Uie  e.i 

,ravm«  in  th.s  volume  cer.ai..iv  -;p"»;;„^-'Jiy''';;;« 

01  .he  kind  heretofore  published  '"  A.-  er^ca  1  hW  n^ 
,1  for  all  in  all.  we  kujw  ol  no  mokIc  work  x^hic.i 
CO  uams  .o  satisfac.ory  .realises  on  -; /J^^'"/ "'-'^: 
l,er  of  subject*  co.inec.ed  wi.h  li.e  philosophy  of  na- 
ture.- J/t«/it»<iM<  quantrly  Review. 
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SHA'W'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE— (Lately  Published.) 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

BY  THOMAS  B.  SHAW, 

Profeisor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum,  St.  Petersburg. 

SECOND    AMERICAN    EDITION. 

WITH  A  SKETCH  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

BY  HENRY  T.  TUCKERMAN,  P:sa. 
In  one  large  and  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  of  about  five  hundred  pages. 
Extracloth,$l  15;  half  bound  in  leather,  81  2o. 
The  obiect  of  this  work  is  to  present  to  the  student,  within  a  moderate  compass,  a  clear  and 
connected  view  of  the  history  and  productions  of  English  Literature.     To  accomplish  th.s,  the 
author  has  followed  its  course  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  age,  seizing  upon  the  more 
nrim.nent'   Schools  of  Writing,'' tracing  their  causes  and  effects,  and  selecting  the  more  cele- 
Kated  a?.  ho?s  as  subjects  for  b^r'ief  biographical  and  critical  sketches,  analyzing  thetr  best  works, 
nnd  thus  presenting  to  the  student  a  definite  view  of  the  development  of  the  language  and  lite- 
ature    witrsucc  net  descriptions  of  those  books  and  men  of  which  no  educated  person  should 
.e  i^no  ant      He  has  thus  nllt  onlv  supplied  the  acknowledged  want  of  a  manua    on  th.s  subject, 
but  bv  the  1  veliness  and  power  oY  h.s  stvle,  the  thorough  knowledge  he  displays  of  h.s    op.c, 
and  the  variety  of  his  subjects,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  most  agreeable  read.ng-book, 
which  will  captivate  the  m.nd  of  the  scholar,  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  drier  studies. 

From  A.  B.  Davenport,  Esq  ,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 
Tlie  work  of  ShRw  and  Tu  -kerman  on  English  and 
American  liierature  particularly  interested  me.  It  is 
truly  a  muttion  i>i  parvo.  I  know  not  where  one  can 
tuid  ^o  much  inforiiiaiion  condensed  upon  the  topic* 
on  which  it  treat*  as  is  to  l>e  found  in  this  work. 
Either  as  a  text  book,  or  for  higher  classes  in  read- 
ing, it  it  worthy  of  general  adoption. 

Frovi  Prof.  J.  Munrof.  Oherlin  ColU^e. 
1  have  examined  it  carefully,  and  value  it  highly. 
It  fill*  11  place  not  occupied  hy  any  other  book  with 
which  I  am  ucquanited.  It  will  probal.iy  bt-  intro- 
duced inthi*  iiisiitution  as  a  text-book  preparatory  to 
the  study  of  English  literature. 

From  R'l'orl  of  the  T.nrhtrs'  Association  of  Lauder- 
dnU  County,  Oa. 
A  careful  perusal  of  the  "Outlines  of  English  Lite- 
rature." by  Frolessor  Sl.aw.  of  St.  I'eti-rst.urg,  has 
Hlforded  us  great  pleasure.    It  is  ^'^''^''^f/^  P'"f,f. 
i  m  the  hands  of  ihe  student  a  Manual,  that,  w  thou 


From  Prof.  J.  V.  Raymonii.  University  of  Rochest'r. 

lu  merits  I  had  not  now  for  the  first  time  lo  learn.  [ 
I  have  used  it  for  two  years  as  a  text-book,  witli  the  . 
creat.-st  satisiaction.    It  was  a  happy  coiicfpiion.  ad- 
mirably executed.     It  is  ail  that  a  text  book  on  such 
a  subject  can  or  need  be.  comprising  a  judicious  se- 
lection  of  materiil-.  ea^ly    yet  ellectively  wrought. 
The  author  attempts  jiist  as  much  a«  he  ouglit  to.  ana  j 
tlofswell  all  that  he  Httempts;  and  the  best  ot  the  i 
book   IS  the  gniial  spirit,  ihe  genuine  love  ot  genius 
and  its  works  which  thoroughly  pervades  it  and  makes 
II  jusi  what  you  want  to  put  in  a  pupils  hands. 
From  Prof.  J.  C.  Pirknrd.  Illinois  Collts.t. 

Of  •  Shaws  English  Literature"  I  can  hardly  say 
too  much  111  praise.  I  hope  its  adoption  and  use  as  a 
text-book  will  correspond  to  its  great  merits. 

From  Edwin  Arnold,  Esq  .  Bd-Air,  Md. 
A  most  valunblf  contribution  to  our  siock  of  school- 
hook*.    It  supplies  a  vHcuuin  which  ha*  been  severe- 
Iv  felt  1)V  those  who  desired  lo  communicate  to  their 


Iv  iVIt  by  those  who  desired  lo  commuiiicaie  lo  me.r  ,  ,«  me  nanu..  «.  ".'"  ""7,"  ,,-•■"".   „  general   and 
p-upils  tlie  most  slender  Ou.l.i.ep.Vt.eles.e.tres.       n  j  ^:."S;o«  vol;--  ;•«»'»''   '-P-\,»„,^-'-/,„  {Je 


iw^i     r»»s    iiu^  a      **■• ^     "•      . 

hiv  opinion,  it  is  itself  a  most  desirable  work,  ami 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  youth  as  soon 
a*  old  enough  lo  hiy  aside  the  tales  of  the  nursery. 

From  Prof.  R.  P.  Dunn,  Brown  University. 
I  had  already  determined  to  adopt  it  as  the  principal 
I  ook  of  reference  in  my  depunm.-nt.    Th.s  is  the  first 
term  ai  which  it  has  been  used  here  ;  but  Irom  the  trial 


correct  knowledge  upon  a  subject  that  ought  to  be 
f  .miliar  to  all  who  u«e  the  noble  old  English  tongue. 
Uy  Its  aid,  the  siUolar  will  learn  how  our  liinguage, 
springing  from  the  original  Saxon,  by  an  admixture 
of  Norman  French,  and  finally  of  the  Latm  and 
f  ;reek,  has  arrived  at  iis  present  h.gh  state  of  perfec 
tion  He  will  al-o  become  well  acciuaintnl  with  the 
most  celebraied  writers  of  Eiig  and  during  the  dit- 


term  ai  which  it  has  been  used  here  ;  but  Irom  ine  triui  ,  "'""  "'^V  "/"- ,"  r  l.terarv  his^orv.  their  lives,  their 
Ivliich  I  have  now  made  of  lU  1^  have  every  re.so.i.o  |   -"      enod^s  o.  };-;'»;->  '-'«U-,  ^ope  it  will  be 


coiigrniulate  myself  on  my  selection  of  it  as  a  text 
book. 


characters,  and  their  writings, 
extensively  used. 


BROWNE'S  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE -(Now  Complete.) 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 
By  The  KEV.  R.  W.  BROWNE,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  Kng's  College.  I/imlon. 
In  one  very  handsome  crown  octavo  volume.    §1  50. 

By  the  «ame  Author,  to  match-lNow  Ready.) 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  "CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 


In  one  very  handsome  cro 

F'om  Prof.  G«.«J«<r  Harrison.  University  of  I'a.       i 
I  am  very  lavorably  impressed  with  the  work  from  i 
what  1  have  seen  of  it.  and  hope  to  find  in  it  an  im- 
poriant  help  for  my  class  of  history.    Such  a  work  is 
very  much  needed. 

From  Prof.  J.  A.  Spencer.  Sew  York. 
It  i«an  admiraiile  volume.  sutTicieiitly  full  and  co- 
niousindetail.clearand  precisetn  style,  very  schohir- 
like  in  Its  execui.on.  genial  in  its  criticism,  and  alto- 
getherdisplaymg  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  learning, 
genius,  wisdom,  and  exquisite  taste  o(  the  ancient 
Oreeks.  Ills  111  advance  of  everything  we  have,  and 
it  may  be  considered  indispensable  lo  lae  classical 
scholar  and  student. 


iwn  octavo  volume.     $1  50. 

Mr  Browne's  present  publication  has  great  merit. 
His  .election  of  materials  is  judicio.sly  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  conveying  within  a  moderate  compass 
some  definite  idea  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  great  classical  .authors  and  their  works.  •  •  ••Mr. 
IJrowne  has  the  happv  art  of  conveying  information 
in  a  most  agreeable  manner.  It  is  impossible  to  miss 
his  meaning,  or  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  his  po- 
li.he.l  style.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that  he  has.  in  a  very 
readable  volume,  presented  much  that  is  useful  to  the 
classical  reader  Besides  bioerapliical  information 
in  reference  to  all  the  classical  Greek  authors  he  has 
furnished  critical  remarks  on  their  intellectual  pecu- 
liarities, and  an  analysis  of  their  works  when  they 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  i\.— London 
Athenctum. 


HERSCHEL'S  ASTRONOMY. 

OUTLINES  0F"ASTI10N0MY. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  F.  W.  HERSCHEL,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

A  NEW  AMERICAN,  FROM  THE  FOtJRTH  AND  REVISED  LONDON  EDITION. 

In  one  handsome  crown  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  plates  and  wood-cuts. 

Extra  cloth,  $1  60  ;  or,  half  bound,  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides,  $1  75 

The  present  work  is  reprinted  from  the  last  London  edition,  which  was  carefully  revised  by 

thJauthor   and Tn  which  he  embodies  the  latest  investigations  and  discoveries.     It  ^'^  th«.;«Jor« 

bercK  rdodas  fully  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  state  of  the  science,  and  even  better 

adaoted  than  its  predecessors,  as  a  full  and  reliable  text-book  for  advanced  classes. 

A  fet  cot^rnendatory  notices  are  subjoined,  from  among  a  large  number  with  which  the  pub- 
liahers  have  been  favored. 

From  Professor  D.  Olrrutead,  Yale  College. 
A  rich  mine  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  modern 
Astronomy. 

From  Prof.  A.  CasweU,  Brown  University  R.  L 
As  a  work  of  reference  and  study  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils,  who  yet  are  not  prepared  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  higher  maihe.naucs,  1  know  of  no 
work  to  be  compared  with  it. 

From  Prof.  Samuel  Jones,  Jefferson  College,  Pa., 

May  2-,  I?*}. 
This  treatise  is  too  well  known,  and  too  highly  ap 
preciaieil  iii  the  scientific  world  to  n-'ed  new  praise 
A  distii.guishiiig  merit  in  this,  as  in  the  other  proouc 
lions  of  me  author,  is  that  ihe  language  in  which  the 
prolbuii't  r.-asonings  of  science  are  conveyed  is  so 
perspicuous  that  the  writer's  meaning  can  never  be 
inisundersiood. 

From  Prof.  J.  F.  Crorker,  Madison  College,  Pa , 

May  17.  1!^) 
I  know  no  treatise  on  Astronomy  comparable  to 
"  Herschnrs  Outlines.'"    It  is  admirably  adapted  to 
thi   necessiiics  of  the  student.     We   have  adopted  ii 
as  a  text  book  in  our  College. 

From  Prof.  James  CurUy,  Georgetoten  College, 
May  24,  l>o3. 
As  far  as  1  am  able  to  judge,  it  is  the  best  work  of 
its  class  in  any  language. 

From  Prof.  N.  TilUnghasl.  Bridgewater,  Mats, 

May  I'i.  1^53 

It  would  not  become  me  lo  speak  of  the  scientific 

merits  o!  nuch  a  work  by  such  an  auihor:  but  I  may 

be  allowed  lo  say.  that  I  most  earnestly  wish  that  it 

might  supersede  every  book  used  as  a  textbook  on 


Astronomy   in   all  our  institutions,  except  perhaps 
those  where  it  is  studied  mathematically. 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  remarkable  work,  which 
we  hold  to  be,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  greaiesi  anu  most 
remarkable  of  the  works  in  which  the  hiws  ot  astro- 
nomy and  the  appearance  of  the  hi-uveiis  are  de- 
icribed  to  those  who  are  not  matheinaiieians  nor 
observers,  and  recalled  to  those  who  are.  It  is  the 
reward  of  men  who  can  descend  fn  m  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  to  care  for  its  diffus.on.  that  their 
works  are  essendal  to  all,  that  they  b.  come  the 
manualsof  the  proficient  as  well  as  the  textbooks  ot 
ihe  learner.— iltA<!»io-uwj. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  book  in  the  Knglish  language 
on  the  subject,  wh.ch.  whilst  it  conimn-  so  many  ot 
the  facts  of  Astronomy  (which  it  attempts  to  explain 
with  as  little  technical  language  as  possihle).  is  so  at- 
tractive in  its  si\le.  and  so  clear  and  forcible  in  Us 
illustrations.-  Evangelical  Review. 

Probably  no  book  ever  written  upon  any  science, 
embraces  wnhin  so  small  acompassan  enure  epiioma 
of  everything  known  within  all  its  various  depart- 
inents.  practical,  theoretical,  and  physical.  — ii,ar- 
aminer. 

There  is  not.  perhaps,  in  the  Engli.sh  language,  a 
work,  treating  upon  so  abstruse  a  subject,  certainly 
not  upon  Astronomy,  written  with  so  much  cncise- 
nessandexpliciiiiess.and  yet  in  so  ea-y  and  iniell - 
Bible  a  style,  with  such  an  avoidance  oi  lechnirali- 
lies,  and  which  one  that  is  not  an  adept  in  the  science 
can  read  so  uiiderstandingly.  The  very  '«■  a. ned  au- 
thor has  done  almost  as  much  for  the  cause  oi  Astro- 
nomy by  the  preparation  of  this  work,  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  It  v^ill  be  diffused  among  .he  people,  a. 
by  his  wonderful  discoveries.— i\.  V.  Ubsirvtr. 


NEW  PHYSIOLOGICAL  TEXT-BOOK-CNow  Ready.) 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMirAND  VEGETABLE  LIFE. 

A    POPULAR  TREATISE 
ON   THE  PHENOMENA    AND   FUNCTIONS   OP  ORGANIC   LIFE. 

To  Which  is  Prefixed  a  Brief  General  View  of  the  Great  Departments  of  Human  Knowledge. 

In  one  handsome  royal  l2mo.  volume,  of  234  pages,  with  over  100  handsome  illustrations. 

level  with  the  most  advanced  state  ol  knowledge. 

BIRD'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

ELEMFXTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  ;"b^ing  an  Experimental  Introduction  to  the  Phy- 

extra  cloth,  81  io;  strong  leather,  $1  oO 


We  arc  astonished  to  find  that  there  is  room  m  so 
small  a  book  for  even  the  bare  recital  of  so  many 
subiects  Where  everything  is  treated  succinctly. 
Kreat  judgment  and  much  liine  are  needed  in  making 
a  selection  and  winnowing  the  wheat  from  the  chad. 
Dr    Bird   has   no  need  to  plead  the  peculiarity  ot 


liKh  language  of  this  wide  range  of  physical  subjects. 
—Sorth  American  Reviete. 

From  Prof  John  JnhnUon.  Wesleyan  Univ., 
Middlftown,  Ct. 
For  those  desiring  as  extensive  a  workjt^hink  it 


Dr    Uir.1   has   no  need  to  plead  the  peculiarity  ot     ,/«,V,'^,°Vuoer.o  anything  of  the  kind  with  which 
liis  Dosition  as  a  shield  against  criticism,  sojong  as    decidedly  suptror  to  any  lu    5 
h  .  book  continues  to  be  the  best  epitome  in  the  tng-    I  am  acquainted. 
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vnHARD^_LEA;S    SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 

CARPENTER'S    COMPARATIVE   PHYSI6LOQY. 

N«w  and  Improved  Edition- Kow  Re.dy. 

PRINCIPLES   OF 

COMPARATIYE   PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.  D., 

Author  of  "  Principlot  of  Human  Phywology,"  &.e. 

/i»..rleiiii  edition,  revi.ed  «nd  improved  bjr  the  author. 
A  new  Ameriean^ediUo^,  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^..usxHATroN. 

In  one  laree  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  750  pages. 
The  delay  which  has  exi^d  in  the  appearance  ofthia  ^k  »,as  bee„  ca„.^^^^^^ 
revis  on  and  remodellmg  which  U  has  undergone  at  the  »>5"^^«.,fJ^„^,;X be  found  almost  a  new 
of  iew  illustrations  which  have  been  prepa  ed  ^^^^  i^he  sub  ect  rende  ing  it  a  reliable  text-book 
?vo?k,  and  fully  up  to  the  day  .n  every  department  o^thesub^ea  ^^  ^^^^^^  .^ 

^^.StZ^^'Z^^^^^o:':::^^  of^e^aUed  reputaUon,  and  credUable  to  the 
mechanical  aru  of  this  country 
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lue  admirable  manner  in  which  material  haa  been 


hroueht  from  the  most  various  sources,  to  conduce  10 
Us  compKe«,  of  the  lucidity  of  .he  reasoning  . I 
contams,  or  of  the  clearness  of  language  in  wh.ch  ha 
whole  .8  clothed.  Not  the  profession  only.  »  ul  t»^ 
.c.eniific  world  at  large,  must  M  de-Ply  n«Je  '«d^ 
Dr.  Carpenter  for  this  great  work.  It  n"'^/-  "L?5^'|' 
add  largely  even  to  his  high  repuiation.-iUui.  TmM. 


JOHNSTON'S    PHYSICAL    ATLAS. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES,  AND  FAMILIES. 
BY  ALEXAxNDER  KEITH  JOHxXSTON,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  &c. 

In  one  large  imperiaMlo.  volume,  strongly  bound  in  half  morocco. 

With  Twenty. six  Plates,  EngraTed  and  Colored  in  the  best  sty  e. 

Toge^erJiro'l^ne  hundred  plgea  ^f  Descriptive  Letterpress,  and  a  very  copious  Index. 

^  Price  $12  00. 

The  WV  before  us  i.,  in  ^^-ort,  a  graphic  encyCo   ;  [ll-J'-Jo^'^i.-^i.-^'SrJd/ird^e^"!.^^^^^^^^^ 
pa;diaofthescie„ce.-.natla,  of  human  kno^^  ^^  he  "ar.h  and  under  the  earth,  and  on  the  earth, 

done  into  map*.  >»  e*'''"P''^«V?*' *T"*'V^e  The  mal  t  and  above  the  earth,  that  the  heart  ol  man  has  con- 
presses^thal  he  who  ru".»  m^ jead^  T^e  Therma.  anu  under*tood-are  broupht  together 
Laws  of  Le.Iie  it  enunciates  ^>  »  ^*"» '"V\JX"of  by  a  marvellous  microcosm,  and  planted  on  these 
acros.  a  map  of  Europe ;  ^^'^  »Xrcurves  w.mUng  little  sheeu  of  paper,  thus  making  themselves  clear 
Gauss  it  embodie*  in  a  few  P"*  ^'^' •^"ir^^^'^^  '^c"  ,1  o  every  eye.  In  short,  we  have  a  nummary  of  all 
over  a  ^eriion  of  the  globe  ;  «/«>"""'*  °[  ll  "dow  a  he  cros^-qucsiion*  of  Nature  for  twenty  centuries- 
melts  down  to  a  little  patch  of  "™r"";'"V^J^*'eoTers  and  aTthe  answers  of  Nature  herself  *et  down  aud 
problemofthetran*cendemal  anal>. IS,  which  covers  »"       j                   ,„,„i„ou*syMemrfanjT/-.  mot   .  .  .  . 

Sages  with  definite  integrals  it  makes  plain  »>  »he  «y  e  'P^»«;  f  ,  „  ^,„  ^,,0^,,  ^,  «  geographer  of  greai 
Ly  a  little  stippling  and  hatchmg  on  a  ^iven  degree  01    »'r  •.  ,„earch;  and  it  is  certain  ihat  this 

CHEMICAL  TEXT-BOOK  FOR  8TUDENT8-(Ja8t  iMued.) 

ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY, 

THEORETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL. 

BY  GEORGE  FOWNES,  Ph.D.,  &c. 

wT-rw   XITMEROl   S    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.  D. 

ISI  Lllu.lration.  on  «ood  ;  .lira  clolh,  «1  3o ;  .trong  le.lher,  »l  oo. 

Jlrr'i;s.':"y ';u'i[\',T;«':'r,o'r7'  t:  :a  5;?™";  i^ri,  ...s...'-  ^-^-^0 «...  a,u  sur^..u 


NOW    READY. 

«»T«r>nr»nir  OP  rHFMI«5TRY   Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Technical.    By  A.  F.  Abel,  F.C.S.,  and  C. 
"l  BlS^am     Wifh  a  En.m;nd  ..oTereface  by  Dr.  Hofmann,  and  numerous  illustrations  on  wood,  la 
,   one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  66'>  pages,  extra  cloth,  S3  25. 
,  .  K      „-^„,.,^j  ih.t  «hi«  in  a  work  fitted  for  the  carn«st  student,  who  resolves  to  pursue  for  himself 

It  must  be  understood  '»»»; '^'»  ;»  *  ™„";^^  For  such  a  student  the  •'  Handbook"  will  prove  an 

a  steady  search  into  the  chemical  inysieriesot  creation  ^^^  ^^^,  of  analytical  investipution.  but 

excellent  guide,  since  he  will  find  in  "' "°V""?i>  ^",™°'  ^'o^fd^^^^  rendered  Faraday's  ''Chemical 

descriptions  of  the  apparatus  »«?«"*'y' ^'^V^bli^ation      &n^^^  imporianre  of  the  work  is  in- 

THE    PRINCIPAL   FORMS   OF   THE    SKELETON, 
sxn  TiiF  Ff>RMS  AND   STRUCTURE  OF  THE  TEETH.    By  Pbofessor  R.  Owen.    In  one  very 
^Ed.ome ^Safllmo%olume>ith  numerous  ill^^^^^  (Just  R.ady.) 

S  :rm\lill  present  in  a  cone,    and  Pop"Ur^orm  a  com^^^^^^^^^^  recent  state  c.f^com- 

L%r^  rSfe^Jif'so  r:r.\:«e«  t^t'm'L.  oSen/e.  and  more  esjeciaby  to  the  geologist,  cannot 
fail  to  attract  general  attention. . 

OB,  cnrM-STRV  APruHjTo  th7^?^^  ^ 

about  five  hundred  splendid  illustrations.    $6  00 

PRINCIPLES    OF    THE    MECHANICS 

Savo  volumes  with  about  one  thousand  beaujifuUllustrations.    S6  60. 

OABPENTER  ON    ALCOHOL-(NOW    READY.) 

future  researches  should  be  pursued.  

BONAPARTE'S   AMERICAN   ORNITHOLOGY.     In  four  handsome  quarto  volumes,  with  large  and 
splendid  colored  plates.    825  00.  ^  volume,  extra  cloth  75  cenU. 

"^SiniLV*™...!-"..,  i-s=  "V.1  ian.o,  -nhm.»v  ;.~«|"''- '»  """■ 

POPULAR   PHYSIOLOGY 
OF  ANIMA..  AND  VF^CTA«,'^un:.    I„  o„-  >.„..».  ,o,  a.  U.uo.  vCun,.  .f««  p.,..,  -.b  0,., 

100  engravings  on  wood,    (^oic  Rtady  )    »««"•»• 

PHYSICAL     GEOGRAPHY. 

B.  «..,  S.,„v,.„.    A  n.w  a™.c.„  [r„m  ,H.  U.,  «;i„«-«''„';jSfiK,, Sli  ?K  I'^S- 
Glossary.by  W.  S.  NV.  Rcschensergkb,  M.D.,  U.^.  N.  in  one  iari,c  ru, 

dITa'on  zoofmvtfs  and  coba.^.^ i^^iTT^rr'n'oV^S^^^^^^  »-'-^""' 

„X?Dr«'rPKCTV' OF  NATVBF.  IN  D.FFF.RF.NT  LANDS  AND  p^FFF.BF.NT  C..I>.ATB>. 

"VJiS.'^-  M  "S».°  ... »"« ^-'''-rv  of"  T^r^-m'D  staIS  exploring  EXPE. 

lULirS  ETHNOGBAPUY  AND   PHILOLO<,\  "P   T;,Vi^,, 

r::^.^^^::^^^^^^^^^^«  - »- "- "-'  '■'-  """"- 

LlB^N^rNl^'^A,.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  A|TBONOMV.    I„  ,h„...yl..r.  -»>.>  .^.o".., 
Of  aw^  pages,  with  lOCO  illustrations.    So  l»<).    lET  >««  i . .!.  ^-i-nces  of  Physics.  Astronomy, 

"is,;f ji,K,°L5-4^-^'sr;.,..*  i.;^^sv;;-a=oS ''■?.- ..'«« "»"-  --  -""'■ 

.0ris;";;^.™M-^'ArAT!;Al  .Fn?^^^^^^^^  PHKNOMKNA.    U  on.  i,np.n.,  ,..«.  .0..-, 
half  bound  in  morocco,  with  '.'G  colored  plates.    Hi  00.    UJ-  ^ec  r.  i 
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NCHARD  &  LEA'S   MISCELLANEOUSPUBLIC  ATIONS. 


COMPLETE    LIBRARY    EDITION. 


LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  NOR]\rAN  CONQUEST: 

WITH  ANECDOTES  OP  THEIR  COURTS. 

No.finipuimedfrorn  Official  Records,  and  other  Authentic  Documents,  Private  as  u-ell  as  Pullic. 

NEW  EDITION',  WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

BY  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

of  a  standard  work,  and  as  o'^cupymg  ground  hthertountouch^^^^^    a  J^^K^^^  ^..^  „3„„e„ 

torical  facta  heretofore  unnot.ced,  and  as  ^.7>»?^7"f/';;*;;„7^^^^^^^  claims  ou  the  attention 

of  the  times,  with  anecdotes,  documents,  &c.  &c.,  it  presents  nuuie 
of  both  the  student  of  history  and  the  desultory  reader. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  historic:.!  knowlclfie   ,  J^^^  •fj^^f,,^',';,^^,  wiu'conslit'ut'l'a  vlu.'a'bU- TddT^n 
It  contains  a  mass  -f  fV"y  kind  on..st.j.ca  l.a^^^^^^    ,  n^"^-;  ^^  ;~^' ^^  ,.,eratare.-3Ior«,«,"  H.rald. 

gci-'Te* h^t'^erl^eStuVh^'n^eSile^Tllu^ln.        The.e  vT>.ume.  have  the  r-inati^n;^^a  ro.nanee 
.auction  from  the  vfOTM.-Aihencrum.  united  to  the  lutegruy  of  h.storj  .-Tunes. 

This  interesting  and  well-written  work,  in  which 

Also,  to  be  had  separate,  .  .     ,,    ,         i-t  tt  a 

STRICKLAND'S  LIVES  OF  THE  QUEEXS  OF  HENRY  VIIL    and  «  ^J-JJ;];  -'J;,^?;-;; 

BETH  OF  YORK.    Complete  in  one  very  neat  crown  octavo  %olume,  extra  cioi   , 

hundred  payes.  „Un,l 

STRICKLAND'S  MEMOIRS  OF  ELIZABETH,  Second  Qu-nRe.rK.nt  o^j;;^  ^^V^ages 

Complete  in  one  very  neat  crown  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  oi  nearly  six  iiunar      ,    b 


ROMANTIC    HISTORY    OF    THE    HUGUENOTS. 
uTcrnnv  OF  THF  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION  IN  FRANCE.     By  Mrs.  Mahsh,  author 
"of^;^?wo  old  lien's  Ta^es/'L      In  two  very  handsome  royal  l2mo.  volumes,  e.tra  cloth. 

PULSZKY'S  MEMOIRS  OF  AN  HUNGARIAN  LADY.  In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume, 
extra  cloth.  „      .  ,       .     _. 

PARDOE-S  COURT  AND  TIMES  OF  FRANCIS  I.,  KING  OF  FRANCE.  In  two  handsome 
royal  12mo.  volumes,  extra  cloth. 

LORD  HERVEY'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  GEQRGE  II.  In  two  neat  royal  12mo. 
volumes,  extra  cloth. 


RUSSEL'S  LIFE  OF  FOX— (Just  Issued) 
MEMORIALS   AND   CORRESPONDEXCE  OF 

CHAllLES  JAMES  lOX. 

Edited  by  toe  Kt.  Hon.  Lord  JOHN  RUSSEL,  M.  P. 
In  two  handsome  royal  12mo.  volumes,  extra  cloth. 


The  work  i«  deeply  iniereMing.  as  it  throws  li«ht 
upo:i  ihe  career  of  a  great  man.  and  reveaU  the  pri- 
vate seMi.menls  of  many  eminent  Hr.u-h  ^iate?men 
in  regard  loour  revoluiionary  strujiifle.  and  in  reRarU 
to  the  wars  waged  against  the  trench  RepuDhe. 
The  corre.po.  dence  presents  Mr.  Fox  in  .he  ntt.iude 
of  a  friend  to  the  colonies,  not  only  on  general  prin- 
ciple^, but  as  one  whose  feeling*  were  strongly  en- 


listed in  their  cause.  There  are  occasional  letters  in 
S  vJlumes.  which.  If  they  h»'>  <■-":"  ''"»!.»!:i 
hands  of  the  British  government  at  thai  '''7«^- r,*^"''' 
nrobalily  have  cau*td  the  author  oome  trouble,  though 
It  was  a  period  when  party  spirii  ran  very  biRh. 
and  statesmen  took  the  largest  license.- iN.  1.  torn- 
mtrcial  Advirliser. 


CampbeU'8  ChanceUors  and  Chief  Justices. 

LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS 

gini  Keepers  of  tl)c  ©rcat  Stol  of  Cnglanb, 

FROM 

THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  GEORGE  IV. 
BY  LORD  CHIEF-JUSTICE  CAMPBELL,  A.M.,  F.  R.  S.  E. 

Second  American,  from  the  Third  London  edition, 

complete  in  seven  handsome  CEOWN  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  or  half  MOROCCO. 

ALSO,  TO  MATCH. 

LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF-JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Soman  Conqnest  to  lie  Death  of  lord  Moistield. 

Second  Edition. 
In  two  very  neat  volumes,  crown  octavo,  extra  cloth,  or  half  morocco 

Of  the  solid  merit  of  the  work  o"' J"''^"^"'.?;*^  \m 
gathered  from  what  has  already  been  said.  ^^  "^  ^'IJ 
ml  that  from  it*  infinite  fund  ot  aneedote  ""'l  h-PPy 
var  ety  of  style,  the  book  addresses  itself  with  equal 
rlaVms  tolhe  mere  general  reader,  as  to  the  legal  or 
hmorieal  in-iuirer;  and  while  we  -void  the  siereo- 
"yped  conim'.nplace  of  affirming  that  no  h^'«"l  can 
'.e  complete  without  it.  we  feel  constrained  to  afford  it 
H  higher  tribiae  by  pronouncing  it  entitled  to  a  dis^^iii- 
Pui^ied  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  «holar  v^^ho 
;8  fortunate  enough  to  possess  it.- Fraz^r  s  Masaztne. 


.  A  work  which  will  take  its  place  in  our  lihraries 
'  as  one  of  the  mo»l  brilliant  and  valuable  contribu. 
j  "ns  toThe  Iheratureof  the  present  d^y.-Athenaum. 

!      The  brilliant  Miccessof  this  work  in  England  is  by 

careful  comprehensiveness  of  History,  -.v.    i-  ^in 
,  bune. 


ON    THE    LAW    OF   CONTRACTS, 
.ND  OV  PARTIES  TO  ACTION  EX  CONTRACTU.    By  C.G.  Ao.tso.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barneter  at  Law.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume. 


A    NEW    LAW    DICTIONARY, 

Containing  Explanation,  of  such  Techtttca.  Terms  and   Ph.ses^-  ?J„\";eL;'%T  theSiouses^f 
Author^,  in  the  Practice  of  ^h«  Coun.    and  .n  the  Parl.am^^,  ^^  .^^,^^^  ^^  ^ 

Lords  and  Commons.  To  which  '^  ^°"l^  ,..  ■  (>om  the  second  and  enlarped  Lnglish 
Equity.  By  Hr.N.v  J^-J^'^J^'by  Henhv  Pen.noto;,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  In  one 
S^iL-oya7\LrvTn%^'?^e7tunrd^douhle.columned  pages. 

I 

TURKEY    AND    ITS    DESTINY. 
BY    CHARI.ES    MACFAllI.ANE,   ESQ. 

In  two  neat  royal  12mo.  volumes,  extra  cloth. 

NIEBUHR'S  ANCIENT  HISTORT. 

LECTURES  ON  ANCIENT  HISTORY: 

COMPKISINO 

The  History  of  the  isiatic  Nations,  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Macedonians,  and  Carthaginians. 

BY  B.  G.   NIEBUHR. 

Tbanslated  from  the  German,  by  DR.  L.  SCIIMITZ, 

..-,,«  ..»     IN  THE  EXCLUSIVE  POSSESSIOW  OF  THE  EDITOR. 
WITH  ADDITIOHS  FROM  MSS.  IN  THE  EXtLU3i» 

In  three  very  handsome  crown  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth. 
The  extraordinary  familiarity  of  Niebuhr  -t^^he  Jiteratu-  of  a^^^ 
ledge  of  all  Political  and   human  affairs,  d«";'«;f  "°\°^  ^  Lectures,  a's  in  those  on  Roman  history, 
U'brilliant  p'ower.  o!:co-bi"ation    present  to  us  in  these  L^^^^^^^^         ^^  ^^^  ,„  ,,  „,,      .j 

such  .n  abundance  of  new  idea.    »  f ^  "« -""p.^ee  an  J  interest  to  all  who  are  engaged  m 
IL'rd    "<:::;,  J  n^i."  y  biJ^f  aSy  pen  J.n  the  history  of  man. 


^pillpil.'llll^ilHIIK 
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"narrative  of  the  united  states  expedition 

TO  THE  VftlAMf  SEA  AIVD  RIYER  JORDAN. 

BY  W.  F.  LYNCH,  U.S.N., 

Commander  of  the  Expedition. 
In  one  very  large  and  handsome  ocUvo  volume  with  twenty-eight  beautiful  plates,  and  two  maps. 

Tliis  book,  so  long  and  anxiously  expected,  fully 
sustains  the  hopes  of  the  moet  sanguine  and  fastidious 
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It  is  truly  a  inaRiiifioent  work.  The  type,  paper 
bindine,  style,  and  execution,  are  all  of  the  best  and 
hijthesi  character,  as  are  also  the  maps  and  engrav- 
ings.   It  w.ll  do  more  to  elevate  the  character  of 

Also,  to  be  had— 

CONDENSED  EDITION,  in  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  a  map 


our  national  literature  than  any  work  that  has  ap- 
peared for  years.    The  intrinsic  interest  of  the  sub- 


ject  will  give  it  popularity  and  immortality  at  once. 
It  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated:  and  it  will  be 
read  extensively,  and  valued,  both  in  this  and  other 
counuies.— Lody'»  Book. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  WIRT. 

By  the  HON.  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY. 

SECOXD   EDITION,    REVISED. 
WITH  A  PORTRAIT,  AND  FAC-SI.MILE  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  JOIIX  ADAMS. 
In  two  large  and  handsome  royal  I2mo.  volumes,  extra  cloth. 
In  its  present  neat  and  convenient  form,  the  work  is  eminently  fitted  to  assume  the  position 
which  it  merits  as  a  book  for  every  parlor-table  and  for  every  fireside  where  there  is  an  appre- 
S  ion  of  the  kindliness  and  manliness,  the  intellect  and  the  afTection    the  wit  and  livel.neM 
which  rendered  William  Wirt  at  once  so  eminent  in  the  world,  so  brilliaDt  in  society,  and  so 
To  ing  and  loved  in  the  retirement  of  his  domestic  circle      Uniting  all  these  ^attractions   it  canno 
r.il  to  find  1  Dlace  in  every  private  and  public  library,  and  in  all  collections  of  books  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  coUege;,  for  the  young  can  have  before  them  no  brighter  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
romplish^  by  indlst'ry  and  resolution,  than  the  life  of  William  Wirt,  a.  unconsciously  related  by 
himself  in  these  volumes. 

DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA   MANCIIA.    Translated    from  the   Spanish   of  Miguel    de   Cervantes 
Saavedra,  by  Charles  Jarvis,  Esq.    Carefully  revised  and  corrected,  with  a  Memoir  ot  the  Au- 
thor and  a  notice  of  his  works.     With  numerous  illustrations,  by  Tony  Johannot.     In  two  beau- 
tifully printed  volumes,  crown  octavo,  various  stylos  of  binding. 
Th-  hand'ome  execution  of  ihis  work,  the  numerous  spirited  illustrations  with  which  it  abound*.,  and  the 

veTf  low  pricriiXch  it  IS  offered,  render  il  a  most  desirable  library  edition  for  ail  admirers  ot  the  i.umorial 

Cervaiiies. — 

NARRVTIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION.  By  Charles  Wilkes, 
U.  S.  N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.     In  six  large  volumes,  imperial  q""to-     ^^'tli  several 
hundred  illustrations  on  steel  and  wood,  and  numerous  large  maps.     Price  gbO. 
This  is  the  fame  as  the  edition  printed  for  Concress.    As  but  few  have  been  exposed  for  sale,  «ho»e  who 

deTirL  to  po«e«  th"magnificent  mouwneniof  the  arts  of  iha  United  Stales,  wo«W  do  well  to  secure  copies 

witboui  delay.  

PICCIOLA,  THE  PRISONER  OF  FENESTRELL.\  ;  OR,  CAPTIVITY  CAPTIVE.  By  X.  B. 
Saistise.  New  edition,  with  illuslrations.  In  one  very  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  paper 
covers,  price  50  cenw,  or  extra  cloth. 

YOUATT  AND  LEWIS  OW  THE  DOG. 
THE  DOG.    By  William  Youatt.     Edited  by  E.J.  Lewis,  M.D.     With  numerous  and  beautiful 
illustrations.  '  In  one  very  handsome  volume,  crown  Svo.,  crimson  cloth,  gilt, 

YOUATT  AlfD  SKINNER  ON  THE  HORSE. 

THF  HORSE.  By  William  Youatt.  A  mtw  edition,  with  numerous  illustrations  ;  together  with 
a  ccneral  history  of  the  Horse;  a  Dissertation  on  the  American  Trotting  Horse;  how  trained 
and  jockeyed  ;  an  Account  of  his  Remarkable  Performances ;  and  an  Easay  on  the  Ass  and  the 
Mule.  Uv  J.  S.  Skinner,  Assistant  Poatmaster-Generai,  and  Witor  of  Uie  Turf  Register.  In 
one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations. 
This  edition  ofYouatt's  well-known  and  standard  work  on  the  Management,  Diseases,  wid  Treatment  of 

thlHorseh^  already  obtained  such  a  wide  circulation  throughout  th.  coaniry,  that  the  Pub  ishers  need 

say  noihrng  to  atirucVio  it  the  attention  and  confidence  of  all  who  keep  Horses  or  are  interested  in  iheir  im- 

provement.  . . 

THE  GARDENER'S  DIOTIONAHY. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  GARDENING.  By  G.  W.  Joknaoc,  Ek}.  With  nnnierous  ad- 
ditions, by  David  Landreth.  With  one  hundred  and  eighty  wood-cuts.  In  one  very  large  royal 
l2mo.  vol'ume,  of  about  6.50  double-columned  pages. 

The  work  is  now  offered  at  a  very  low  price. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS,  with  Illustrative  Poetry.  To  which  are  now  added  the 
Calendar  of  Flowers,  and  the  Dial  of  Flowers.  Ninth  American,  from  lh«  Tenth  London  edi- 
tion. Revised  by  the  editor  of  «'  Forget-me-Not."  In  one  elegant  royal  ISmo.  volume,  extra 
crimson  cltth,  gilt,  with  beautiful  colored  plates. 


0         GUIZOTS  CROMWELL— (Now  Ready.) 

HISTOUY  OF  OLIVER  CEOMWELL. 

AWD  THE 

ENGLISH    COMMONWEALTH, 
FROM  THE  EXECUTION  OF  CHARLES  I.,  TO  THE  DEOT  OF  CROMWEll. 

BY  M.  GUIZOT. 

Translated  by  ANDREW  R.  SCOBLE. 

In  two  large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volumes,  extra  cloth,  containing  over  900  p.ges 


To  such  n  work  as  Mr.  Guizot  has  here  assigned 
i.imsplf  he  is  eminently  competent.     Erudite,  labori- 
Sran^a^cVrrrfai^iliar^like  with  'he  factstha. 
constitute  the  bones  and  the  ^^^^  aijd  the  b  ood  o 
history,  and  the  motives  that  give  them  vitalit)  .at 
onceVree  from  the  zealotry  of  the  bijot  and  the  md  f- 
fjrennsm  of  the  mere  philosopher  ;  l>«"n^  »«  "°,K 
sansh.p  und  pledsed  to  no  theories  ;  he  has  enjo>  ed 
ihe  advanlBgeso^ knowledge,  "nP»;V«'"y' »"f, '"^ff'l 
BiBhtedne»*rand  the  result  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  the 
"imeranana^d  with  a  wise  and  truthful  spirit,  and 


showing  in  all  its  colors  and  touches  the  hand  of  a 
Fkilful  niasier.-PAi7o.ie/pftta  North  Amtuean. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  important  work  will 
meet  with  a  hearty  and  universal  welcome.  The 
Doaition  of  M.  Guizot,  the  circumstances  oi  bis  coun- 
frv  and  ?he  interest  of  his  theme,  will  combine  to  av- 
.r«rrwward8  his"Histor>-  of  Cromwell'  no  ordinary 
EeTplM'c  curio,.ty;'No  EngMshma.^^^ 
handled  Ihis  subject  with  more  elfect,  and  M  Gui/ot 
adds  n«w  and  valuable  raaiier  to  oor  history .-.AiA*- 
iiaum. 


BUFFUM'S  SIX  MONTHS  IN  THE  GOLD  MINES;  from  a  Journal  of  Three  Years' Residence 
in  California.     In  one  royal  18mo.  volume. 

In  two  handsome  volumes,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth.  ,     .  ,    ^,      ,    ^„a  p„ 

GRAHAME'S   UNITED   STATES. 
HISTORY  or  THE  UNITF.D  STATES    f^™,h.  W--'»»„»/^'  S'lSiT^ '."•  M^ 

extra  cloth. 

^^^■^o^jvfT?rv''cL«.!J^^°i^^ 

rToToF  T^  YeIrS,  .S3<^.»40,   OR,  FRANCE  UNDER    LOUIS    PHILIPPE.    B, 
" S.  BL»" c.    In  two  ha.d.ome  volume.,  cro.n  S.o.,  e.>u  d.lh. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF    .789.    B,  Lov,.  B..,c.    la  o».  ...-«. 
c«w„  Svo.,  «"'"'«■'••  5„  EMPIRES,  IN  THE   16t„   CES- 

**^Y;'rND^BTGV"NING  OF^ME  HTK."  C».pl«e  ,.  o..  ocuv.  -o.o.e   p.pe. 
rInKF.;  HISTORY  OF  THE  BEFORM^T.O.N  m  GERMANY.    P.r..  ...  "•.  -a-  "• 
HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.    A  n.«  edUlo.,  coatinoed  .0  .h.  p,c..nt  .™e.     B,  W.  .. 
B.0WMT.0.     In  one  octavo  volume,  cilra  cloth.  „„  b,  Pooe 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS,  f™™  th.  ^^'^i^^,'' i^!::;  ,f^^iirs':s!::tzziUZ 

crown  Svo.,  extra  cloth. 

WILLIAM    PENN:  ^ 

*"c.s;?.';."'^Bfw"H";;^rHVir,s"7"io.r^^^^^^^^ 

"pel'-'ic.    m  one  v.r,  ne.t  volume,  r.,.l  ISmo., .«.  elotk. 
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NCHARD  &  LEA'S  MISCELL ANE01JS_P[JBLIC ATIONS. 


P' 


THE  PEOPLE'S  BNCYCLOPiEDIA. 
NECESSARY    TO    EVERY    SCHO_OL    AND    TOWNSHIP    LIBRARY. 

THE  EXCYCLOPiEDIA  AMERICANA; 

A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY  OF 

ARTS,  SCIENCES.  LITERATURE,  HISTORY,  POLITICS,  BIOGKAFIH; 

INCLUDING 

A  COPIOUS  COLIECTION  OF  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  IN  AlllERICAN  BIOCRAPIIY; 

On  the  hasU  of  the  seventh  edition  of  the  German  Conversations-Lexicon. 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  LIEBER, 

ASSISTED    BY 

E.  WIGGLESWORTII   and  T.  G.  BRADFORD. 
With  Additions,  by  Professor  HENRY  VETHAKE, 

Of  the  UiiiverMty  of  Pennsylvania 
complete  in  fouMeen  large  octavo  vols.,  containing  nearly  Ni^e  thousand  double-cola.ncd  pages. 

rOB  SALE  IN  VARIOUS  STYLE8  OF  BINDING,  AT  EXCEEDINGLY  LOW  PRICES. 

This  wor.  is  so  weil  and  .o  ^vorably  ^^X^l^^;;::;-^::;^:^^;!^         '*  A^T^o^^olj; 

ol  mank.nd,  and  on  every  branch  of  \""'^l'^:^^:^^,^^^^^^^^  in  itseU;  as  it  d.>es  va.t 

to  all  win.  are  unable  to  accumulate  a^P^^'^  '^;!'°^'^  ti^^on  can  pos.iblv  be  sou^^hl,  from  the 
.tores  o»  information,  on  almost  every  topic  o' J^    h  mlurmaUOT  c^^^^  ^^  cr.ti.-.sm.     The 

simpleM  questions  of  history  '^f.^'''''^''^;'.;"    fj/;  aX'i^f^  number  of  copies  whicii 

steadv  dfinaud  which  t<liil  con  inues  for  it,  ""*^ '' '^''^^"-.'"^^^^^^  f„r  all  educated  men,  and  the 
have  Wn  circulated,  snrticiently  proves  the  "''^f^f  >  'I^.""';,f„:'u7i,,  '  ^^  and  shows  that  the 
thorou,Wi  satisfaction  which  it  continues  to  *^'^"^;,^.'*'' ^*'",,^'  ^^"a/e  S  notices  of  con- 

Si;;^  i^iS;;:;;d'S^^S^  ^1--;;^^.:;;^^.;  o^S/^f  theongmal  subscription. 

The  Illustrated  Geographical  Encyclopaedia. 

THE  EXCYCLOPJIDU  OF  GEOGRAPHY; 

J  .^„  «f  ttiA  Pirih    Physical.  Statistical,  Civil,  and   Political.     Exhi- 

Comprisinff  a  complete  description  of  the  Karth,pnysicai,  ,        \atural  History  of  each 

bitmg  Its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  !  f,  Pf  >7-^  ^'^  ^'^^'d  cfvi^  Stnte  of  all 

Country,  and  the  Industry,  Commerce    ^'^^'^<^-^J^^^^^^^^^^ 

Nations.  By  Hugh  Murray,  F.  R.  ^- ^7,f  *=;/"'  p/..^^.^,  Wallace-Geology,  &c.,  by  Pro- 
gy,&c.,  by  W.  W.  Swa.nson-Astronony^c  ,    0^  ^^    ^^^8^    ,^^^^^  „^^^^ 

fessor  Jameson.  R«7«^,^' "'V\,Vl  ,  ."iDRED  ar^?  miperuil  pages,  and  illustrated  by  eighty- 
volumes,  containing  about  NINETEEN  "\"^"" '^,  t"^  '  '  „fj,  Tanner's;  together  with  about 
two  small  Maps,  and  a  colored  Map  of  the  V''\'iup  'ml  ei.re»entinc  ciery  variety  of  object, 
eleven  hundred  Wood--';'/--^:^„\';,\^E,^^  ..'^  „^^^  pface.  ce^.bratid  in 

curious  either  in  Nature  or  Art.     J^f'?"'^^^''^  ""."l  J  \noenrance  and  Customs  of  the  various 

ACTON 'S_COOKERY. 

,,^.,Tr  T»i    »TT    TT«!  nRANrHKS    reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice,  for  the 
MODERN  COOKERY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANC    K^^  J^^.^^^  ^^^     7^^  ^,,^  ^^^ 

FLETCHER-S  NOTES  FROM  NINEVEH,  AND  TRAVELS  IN  MESOPOTAMIA,  ASSYRIA, 

^^'^^^.^^rt^SV^^^SC;;'^^  IN-S   AND  NORTH 

\MFRTC\.     In  one  neat  rovall2mo.  volume,  extra  cloth.  •  .       .     ^. 

REToiNnS  FOR  THE  YOUNG,  from  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     la  two  very  handsome 

roTal  l^mo.  volumes,  with  beautiful  plates.  ,      ,„  „  tir    k-,.  .„  lfnn«- 

SMALL  BOOKS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS  :  a  Series  of  Essays,  by  a  few  Well-W..hers  to  Know- 
ledge.    In  three  neat  royal  18mo.  Toluroei,  extra  cloth. 
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